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The  New  Volume. 

WITH  this  number  we  begin  the  eighth  volume  of  “  The 
Baptist  Quarterly,”  to  which  I  was  privileged  to  write  an 
introduction  in  1922,  when  it  incorporated  the  previous  “  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  ”  (which  had  itself  run 
into  seven  volumes  between  1908  and  1921).  Hopes  were  then 
expressed  of  a  wider  appeal  through  the  inclusion  of  a  modem 
side.  These  hopes  have  been  so  far  fulfilled  that  the  Society  has 
been  able  to  pay  its  way,  and  to  continue  its  most  useful  work. 
The  Committee  feel,  however,  that  there  is  need  and  justification 
for  a  larger  membership.  This  could  easily  be  obtained  if  each 
member  would  make  an  effort  to  add  one  recruit.  There  are 
plenty  of  Baptists  interested  in  our  aims  who  do  not  seem  to 
know  of  our  existence.  We  could  help  them  and  they  could 
help  us. 

There  is  a  special  reason,  however,  for  rallying  to  the  support 
of  the  Society  at  this  juncture.  Dr.  Whitley’s  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  was  announced  in  our  issue  of  last  July,  and 
he  has  now  felt  obliged  to  give  up  his  editorial  work,  performed 
so  generously  and  faithfully  through  the  last  twenty-seven 
years.  The  fourteen  volumes  of  the  combined  work  are  a  great 
and  enduring  monument  of  this  devotion — both  through  his  own 
signed  contributions,  and  also  through  the  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  which  he  has  constantly  added  to  the  work  of 
others,  or  as  detached  notes.  We  renew  the  expression  of  the 
Society’s  gratitude  to  him,  its  founder  and  its  outstanding 
worker  during  so  long  a  period.  We  hope  that  we  shall  still 
have  both  contributions  and  counsel  from  him  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

We  wish  for  the  new  editor,  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price,  a  long 
and  happy  period  of  service.  We  all  know  his  work  and  count 
ourselves  fortunate  that  such  a  man  is  ready  to  succeed  to  Dr. 
Whitley.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  both  the  antiquarian  and 
the  contemporary  work  of  the  Society,  and  we  are  confident  that 
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under  his  guidance  “  The  Baptist  Quarterly  ”  will  continue  to 
fill  a  valuable  place  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Denomination. 
He  has  plans  and  aims  of  his  own,  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
of  these  he  will  himself  write.  He  expects  and  deserves  the 
support  of  us  all  in  extending  our  circle  of  readers  through  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Society. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  President  invites  me  to  write  of  my  “  plans  and  aims,” 
but  they  are  somewhat  nebulous.  Programmes  and  promises 
may  be  dangerous,  and  are  usually  best  left  to  politicians  who 
don’t  object  to  leaving  them  unfulfilled.  I  would  rather  do  three 
things : — 

a.  Emphasise  the  President’s  request  that  each  member 
secure  one  recruit.  It  is  urgent  that  the  membership  should  be 
considerably  increased. 

b.  Join  in  the  expression  of  appreciation  to  Dr.  Whitley. 
He  stands  supreme  in  his  knowledge  of  our  history,  and  I  am 
much  his  debtor. 

c.  Thank  all  who  have  generously  contributed  in  the  past 
and  invite  them  to  continue.  The  Society  is  not  in  a  position 
to  remunerate  its  helpers.  It  has  to  rely,  and  has  not  relied  in 
vain,  on  the  goodwill  of  many. 

*  *  * 

Mainly  through  the  generosity  of  friends  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  who  are  contributing  to  the  additional  expense,  this 
number  of  the  Quarterly  is  enlarged.  We  are  able  to  print 
verbatim  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  Association,  held  at  Halifax,  in  June,  1764.  The 
beautifully- written  old  exercise-book  from  which  they  are  taken 
is  indeed  a  “  find.” 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Allan  H.  Calder,  of  23,  Brantwood  Road, 
.S.E.24,  will  be  glad  to  receive  members’  subscriptions  for  1936. 

S.J.P. 


The  Minister  in  the  Sick  Room/ 

I  AM  glad  that  my  subject  is  not  “  The  Minister  in  his  Sick 
Room,”  for  my  experience  of  Ministers  in  such  places  is  that 
they  are  handfuls,  and  big  handfuls  at  that.  In  fact,  there  is 
only  one  worse  class  of  patients,  and  that  is  Doctors.  I  suppose 
it  is  because  there  is  a  bit  of  “  Athanasius  contra  mundum  ”  in 
both  of  us. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  that  this  subject  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  I  am  sure  that  sick  visiting  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  parts  of  a  Minister’s  work,  the  mighty  results 
of  which  will  never  be  known  till  the  books  are  opened.  Also, 

T  feel  very  inadequate  to  discuss  it,  especially  before  such  an 
august,  learned  and  experienced  gathering.  Surely  it  seems  like 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 

In  order  to  be  a  good  sick  visitor,  a  Minister  should  always 
remember  that  he  is  a  Minister  and  not  an  amateur  Doctor. 
A  little  knowledge  is  always  a  dangerous  thing,  but  it  is  a 
himdred  times  more  true  in  medicine  than  in  anything  else.  He 
should  sternly  resist  every  temptation,  however  wheedling  the 
patient  may  be,  to  discuss  symptoms,  to  suggest  remedies,  even 
domestic  ones,  and,  above  all,  to  discuss  with  the  patient  cases 
which  he  thinks  are  similar  to  the  one  before  him.  Untold  harm 
has  been  done  in  this  way.  False  hopes  have  been  raised  with 
devastating  consequences.  The  patient  has  often  been  misled 
and  often  badly  let  down.  A  much  more  serious  result  is  that 
that  confidence  in  the  Doctor  which  is  the  prime  foundation  of 
success  in  treatment  has  been  undermined.  I  have  known  men 
going  to  visit  a  patient  suffering  from  obscure  abdominal 
.symptoms,  and  saying ;  “  Oh  yes,  I  had  an  Aunt  whose  case 
was  just  like  yours,  exactly  the  same  symptoms ;  they  tried  every¬ 
thing  but,  poor  body,  she  got  worse  and  died  of  cancer.”  “  And 
.so  shall  I,”  the  patient  thinks,  “  the  Minister  said  .so.”  And  she 
curls  up  her  legs  and  gives  up  hope  straight  away.  If  you 
seriously  think  any  change  in  the  person’s  treatment  is  desirable, 
always  consult  the  Doctor,  and  let  him  carry  it  out. 

I  said  just  now  that  sick  visiting  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  parts  of  a  Minister’s  work,  but  if  it  is  to  be  really 
and  eternally  fruitful,  due  preparation  must  be  made  for  it.  I 
have  seen  a  Minister,  after  half  an  hour’s  rest  and  smoke  after 
dinner,  a  very  right  and  proper  thing  to  do  (the  first,  at  any 
rate),  get  up  and  kissing  his  wife,  another  very  proper  thing 
to  do,  say,  “  Now  I  must  be  off  and  look  up  some  of  my  sick 
folk,”  and,  putting  on  his  hat,  has  been  out  of  the  door  almost 

^  Read  at  the  Walsall  and  District  Ministers’  Fraternal. 
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before  he  could  pull  his  greatcoat  properly  on.  He  may  in 
this  way  "  look  up  ”  his  sick  folk,  but  he  will  never  lift  them 
up.  We  cannot  give  out  what  we  have  not  received,  and  before 
we  go  out  to  help  others,  we  must  be  helped  ourselves.  Human 
accumulators  run  down  quicker  than  zinc  ones,  and  if  ours  are 
exhausted,  the  heavenly  music  of  God’s  wireless  will  never 
come  through  us  to  those  we  visit.  I  would  urge  all  to  have 
a  few  minutes’  quiet  alone  with  God,  seeking  that  guidance, 
receiving  that  power  which  He  is  so  willing  to  give  us  when  we 
ask  Him,  freeing  our  minds  from  our  personal  cares  and  worries 
by  casting  them  on  Him,  before  we  sally  forth  to  shepherd  His 
sheep,  and  to  pass  His  love  and  power  on  to  others. 

There  are  five  general  principles  which  should  be  observed 
in  sick  visiting. 

1.  SMILE.  Bring  sunshine  in  with  you,  even  if  it  is  a 
November  fog  outside.  Don’t  depress  the  patient  at  the 
beginning  by  grousing  at  the  weather.  He  can’t  help  it,  poor 
chap.  Solomon  was  never  wiser  than  when  he  said,  “  A  merrj’ 
heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,”  and,  unlike  most  medicines, 
it  is  a  very  pleasant  one  to  take.  Remember  you  are  probably 
the  only  cheery  one  the  patient  will  see  that  day,  his  friends 
being  too  worried,  weary  and  depressed.  I  have  a  thousand 
times  felt  that  I  have  done  far  more  good  by  making  my  patient 
smile  during  my  visit,  than  by  the  bottle  of  medicine  which  I 
sent  him  afterwards.  I  have  heard  patients  say  scores  of  times 
of  a  certain  Doctor  I  know,  “  His  face  always  does  me  good,” 
(and  he  isn’t  all  that  good-looking  either),  “  his  smile  always 
makes  me  feel  better.” 

“  If  a  smile  we  can  renew.  As  our  journey  we  pursue, 

Oh !  the  good  we  all  may  do.  While  the  days  are  going  by.” 

2.  GRIP.  Yes,  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  Only  make 
sure  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  rheumatism.  I  speak  feelingly,  for 
since  I  was  ill  with  it  more  than  one  warm-hearted  brother 
caused  me  no  small  pain  for  some  time  after  he  had  gone,  by 
his  hefty  grip.  But  even  that  is  better  than  the  cold,  damp, 
flabby  paw-touch,  that  is  all  some  people  seem  able  to  give. 
It  was  Peter’s  hearty  grip  as  well  as  his  faith  that  lifted  up  the 
lame  man  and  set  him  on  his  feet.  There  is  something  wonderfully 
helpful  and  encouraging  in  a  warm  brotherly  handshake.  It  gives 
a  heart-warming  glow  of  fellowship.  It  secures  the  hawser  to 
the  storm-stricken  ship,  and  so  enables  you,  as  the  tug,  to  tow 
her  out  of  danger  into  calmer  waters.  Or,  to  change  the  simile, 
it  throws  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  between  you  and  the  sufferer 
and  makes  intercourse  and  exchange  of  thought  and  feeling 
easy.  Many  Ministers  seem  to  belong  to  the  heavy  Garrison 
Artillery,  they  only  fire  off  their  six-inch  or  twelve-inch  howitzers 
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at  regular  intervals,  and  at  such  long  range  that  only  the  angels 
flying  above  can  record  the  hits.  No,  although  the  Royal 
Garrison  Artillery  work  is  necessary,  it  is  the  hand-to-hand  work 
that  decides  the  battle,  takes  prisoners,  wins  the  victory  and 
calls  forth  the  greatest  courage  and  grit.  Every  Tuesday  I  used 
to  see  a  dear  old  saint  of  ninety-eight  and  a  half  years  of  age. 
She  was  the  cheeriest  Christian  I  have  ever  known.  Her  face 
was  full  of  heaven’s  glory,  but  she  was  so  deaf  that  it  was 
impossible  to  talk  to  her.  I  just  held  her  hand  as  I  sat  or  knelt 
by  her  bedside,  and  that  simple  loving  contact  gave  her  great 
peace  and  joy  and  conveyed  a  great  blessing  to  me  also. 

3.  PRAY.  Not  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  from  your  heart. 
Never  forget  you  are  there  not  merely  to  amuse  or  interest  the 
patients,  but  to  bring  God  in  all  His  love  to  them.  You  are  His 
ambassador  and  often  the  only  one  they  see.  To  do  this,  to 
revive  faith,  to  bring  power  into  that  stricken  soul,  you  must 
connect  up  with  the  only  source  of  power,  and  you  can  only 
put  the  plug  in  by  getting  on  your  knees,  even  if  you  have  to 
kneel  on  your  boot.  I  have  many  times  heard  people  say,  “  Oh, 
Mr.  So-and-So  called  to-day,  he  was  very  nice  but  he  never 
prayed,  and  I  did  want  help  so.”  There  is  nothing  more  bracing 
than  God’s  own  heaven-born  air,  that  “  vital  breath  ”  that  we 
sing  about,  and  when  we  get  on  our  knees,  we  open  the  windows 
wide  for  it  to  blow  in  straight  from  God’s  mighty  ocean,  to 
our  patient’s  weakened  soul.  Such  prayer  must  be  short  and  to 
the  point,  not  telling  the  Lord  what  He  knows  about  the  patient 
far  better  than  we  do.  Nor,  as  a  dear  old  Minister  I  once  knew 
used  to  do,  summarise  the  contents  of  that  day’s  paper  before 
he  got  to  business.  It  may  have  interested  the  Lord,  but  it  tired 
out  the  sufferer.  Let  our  prayers  be  as  full  of  common  sense 
as  of  grace.  Spiritual  telegrams,  in  fact,  which  always  secure 
a  more  speedy  answer  than  a  prosy  letter  would.  I  shall  never 
forget  an  experience  forty-eight  years  ago.  We  had  only  been 
married  a  month,  and  life  was  a  very  hard  struggle  in  those 
days,  though  perhaps  people  did  not  think  so.  One  day,  the 
Rev.  George  Russell,  one  of  God’s  choice  saints  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  circuit,  called  to  see  us.  It  was  purely  a  complimentary 
visit,  for  we  were  both  quite  well,  but  he  prayed  with  us,  and 
both  my  wife  and  myself  had  such  an  uplift  and  blessing  that 
carried  us  over  many  troubles  for  months  to  come,  and  even 
to-day  is  a  very  blessed  memory. 

4.  GO.  Don’t  stay  long.  Short  and  sweet.  Never  overfeed 
people  with  food,  sermons  or  visits.  Leave  them  hungry  for 
the  next  meal.  Invalids  are  very  easily  tired,  especially  where 
there  have  been  two  or  three  previous  visitors,  each  of  whom 
has  depleted  the  sufferer  of  some  of  his  scanty  store  of  strength. 
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Some  people  have  no  idea  of  time,  and  when  once  sat  down, 
especially  in  a  sick  room,  nothing  short  of  a  red-hot  poker  will 
disturb  them.  There  is  always  plenty  to  be  done  in  a  sick  room 
which  you  may  hinder  by  lingering.  There  should  be  no  talking 
to  other  people  in  the  sick  room.  Trying  to  follow  such  con¬ 
versation  is  very  tiring  to  the  patient.  Except  in  urgent  cases, 
visits  should  generally  be  made  in  the  afternoon,  when  there  is 
less  activity  in  a  sick  house  than  in  the  mornings.  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  in  my  late  illness,  when  I  had  three  months  in  bed, 
whilst  I  was  delighted  to  have  my  friends  come  and  see  me, 

I  was  equally  glad  when  they  left. 

5.  RETURN.  Come  again.  It  is  a  trouble,  but  it  is  worth 
it.  Small  doses  and  often  are  frequently  more  effectual  than 
large  ones  at  longer  intervals.  A  proper  system,  with  a  visiting 
list  like  a  Doctor’s,  will  help  greatly  in  this  way.  It  will  prevent 
oversight  and  neglect  and  may  save  you  from  the  rebuke  that 
an  old  lady  gave  to  a  Minister  whose  hobby  was  Fungi,  and  who, 
having  missed  her  for  some  weeks,  was  met,  when  he  did  go, 
by  the  unkind  remark,  “  If  I’d  been  an  ugly  old  toadstool  in  a 
dirty  ditch,  you’d  have  been  here  long  ago.”  It  also  corrects 
that  failing  to  which  human  nature  is  so  prone,  to  give  attention 
to  our  nicer  and  better-off  people.  It  also  enables  you  to  say 
when  probably  your  next  visit  will  be,  and  as  anticipation  is  often 
a  very  enjoyable  part  of  a  treat,  you  will  give  the  invalid  that 
added  pleasure. 

Now  a  few  words  on  special  classes  of  patients  which 
require  special  treatment. 

1.  Patients  who  are  dying  and  who  know  it,  as  in  accidents. 
In  the  War,  when  Bishop  Taylor  Smith,  Chaplain  general  to 
the  Army,  was  examining  candidates  for  commissions  as 
Chaplains,  I  am  told  he  used  to  pull  out  his  watch  and  say, 
“  Here  is  a  man  brought  into  the  C.C.S.  He  has  two  minutes 
to  live,  how  would  you  prepare  him  for  the  next  world  ?  ”  The 
answer  he  wanted  was,  “  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved.”  Or,  “  In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring. 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling.”  And  I  don’t  know  that  you  could 
do  better.  I  have  often  tested  both  of  these  with  blessing. 

2.  Patients  who  are  dying,  and  who  don’t  know  it.  I  think 
I  may  say  from  my  fifty  years’  experience  that  quite  ninety 
per  cent,  of  people  die  without  realising  it.  Of  course,  some, 
especially  in  T.B.  cases,  won’t  know  it. .  Such  have  often 
declared  to  me  two  or  three  days  before  death,  that  they  would 
be  at  work  next  week  if  the  weather  held  good.  In  these  cases, 
which  constitute  a  most  difficult  problem,  it  is  best  to  feel  your 
way  gradually  and  gently,  and  while  there  is  time  to  stress  the 
joy  and  blessing  of  living  for  Christ.  If  we  can  get  them  right  on 
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that,  the  dying  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  most  important  not 
to  take  hope  away,  that  sheet  anchor  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
mind.  If  challenged  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  illness  by  a 
patient,  remember  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion. 
If  you  are  desired  by  his  friends  to  inform  the  patient,  then  the 
truth  must  be  lovingly  and  gently  told.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  very  strict  on  this  point,  and  again  and  again  I  have  been 
pestered  to  give  a  definite  opinion  when  it  was  impossible  to  do 
so.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  which  were  the  greater  sin,, 
to  let  them  die  without  “  extreme  unction  ”  or  to  let  them  have 
their  “  pass  to  heaven,”  and  then  get  well  and  sin  again.  Each 
case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits  after  consultation  with 
the  Doctor  and  friends.  A  patient  who  has  been  religiously 
brought  up,  of  course,  can  be  dealt  with  very  differently  from 
one  who  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  religion  and  of  religious  terms, 
I  have  often  regretted  the  waste  of  good  thought  and  effort  in 
sermons.  So  many  theological  words,  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
preacher  and  to  advanced  Christians,  are  utterly  unintelligible  to 
the  “  man  in  the  street.”  When  you  really  come  to  go  into 
the  matter,  it  is  surprising  how  ignorant  even  well-educated 
people  are  in  this  respect.  I  once  taught  in  a  Ragged  School  in 
a  London  slum,  and  was  trying  to  show  the  boys  that  if  they  did 
wrong,  God  would  punish  them,  but  made  no  impression  till  1 
found  out  and  used  the  local  slang  term  that  God  would  “  pay  ” 
them  if  they  lied  or  stole,  a  truth  they  at  once  grasped  and 
remembered.  A  bit  of  real  experience,  your  own  or  someone 
else’s,  or  a  telling  illustration,  will  often  let  the  light  into  a 
darkened  soul,  which  technical  or  even  plain  scriptural  words 
would  fail  to  do. 

3.  Acute  cases.  Remember  you  step  into  the  midst  of  a 
strenuous  fight.  Cheer  the  combatant,  but  don’t  take  half  an 
ounce  of  strength  from  him.  Two  or  three  bright  words,  a 
breath  of  prayer,  all  should  be  over  in  three  or  four  minutes  by 
the  clock,  at  the  outside,  and  you  outside  the  door,  too. 

4.  Convalescent  cases.  Here  Hope  is  the  lady  to  take  with 
you  when  you  go  visiting.  Her  gracious  presence  will  work 
wonders,  and  you  can’t  take  her  too  often.  It’s  a  good  thing 
to  get  these  patients  to  see  that  activity  is  not  the  end-all  of 
life.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  railway  trucks  are  not  rushing 
about  the  country  made  up  in  trains,  but  are  standing  in  sidings. 
They  are  there  either  to  unload  or  to  load  up  with  something 
else,  and  it  is  for  one  or  both  of  these  purposes  that  the  patient 
is  shunted  on  to  his  present  siding.  Four  years  ago  I  had  three 
months  in  such  a  siding,  but  during  that  time  the  Lord  took  a 
good  deal  of  pride  and  self-satisfaction  out  of  me,  but  only  to 
load  me  with  many  and  rich  manifestations  of  His  Love,  and 
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to  teach  me  some  of  the  things  I  am  trying  to  pass  on  to  you. 
John  Bunyan  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  been  blessed  by  an 
enforced  holiday  in  Bedford  Gaol.  With  all,  but  especially 
young  people,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  win  first  their  confidence 
and  regard  by  finding  out  what  their  hobby  is,  or  what  specially 
interests  them.  To  be  thoroughly  up  in  football  lore  is  a  great 
asset,  and  the  study  of  the  Saturday  Sports  paper  is  not  to  be 
neglected  where  you  have  a  lot  of  young  men  to  deal  with. 
I  speak  from  experience.  I  should  never  have  been  led  to  Christ 
when  I  was  thirteen  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tact  and  skill  of  the 
Rev.  George  Eddy.  He  found  out  that  I  was  very  fond  of 
ships,  and  in  his  youth  he  had  served  for  a  month  on  a  frigate 
in  some  Naval  Militia  in  Jersey.  Every  time  he  saw  me  he 
talked  not  religion  but  ships,  and  when,  after  three  months,  he 
had  completely  won  me  over  and  bound  me  to  him,  he  turned 
his  guns  on  me  and  in  three  days  I  surrendered  my  stubborn 
will,  a  willing  prize  to  Christ. 

5.  Chronic  cases.  These  are  the  hardest  to  deal  with  and 
call  for  all  the  tact  and  patience  that  God  can  give  us,  as  there 
is  so  little  hope  of  improvement.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  the 
suflFerer  to  look  up  and  not  in.  Reading  a  Psalm  (not  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  one),  or  one  of  John  or  Charles  Wesley’s  glorious  hymns, 
such  as  “  Now  I  have  found  the  ground,”  or  “  Jesu,  Thy  bound¬ 
less  love  to  me  ”  will  do  more  good  than  cheery  chat.  Get  the 
patient  to  see  that  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  especially  at  sunset,  is 
due  to  the  clouds,  and  when  these  are  touched  with  the  rays  of  the 
love  of  God,  their  darkness  glows  with  golden  splendour  and 
becomes  a  joy  to  all.  Life  would  be  a  terrible  Sahara  if  there 
were  no  clouds,  and  many  a  barren  life  has  been  made  fruitful 
by  their  refreshing  showers,  and  many  a  dull  life  glorious  by  the 
heaven-lit  beauty  of  God’s  love  shining  upon  them.  In  these 
cases  the  wireless  is  an  immense  boon,  and  the  services  and 
talks  provide  good  jumping-off  places  for  helpful  and  pleasant 
chats  with  suffering  folk.  In  lingering  cases  encourage  the 
patient  to  try  all  he  can  to  keep  in  active  use  all  the  powers  of 
mind  and  body,  or  the  little  he  has  will  soon  atrophy  and  be  lost. 
The  Fibrositis,  from  which  I  suffered  for  the  last  five  years, 
would  have  permanently  crippled  me  if  I  had  not  fought  it 
resolutely  and  continuously  by  using  every  muscle  I  could.  I 
wrote,  I  sewed,  I  darned,  I  played  the  piano  (when  no  one  was 
listening),  the  Pianola,  I  chopped  wood,  put  screws  in  and  took 
them  out  again,  printed,  etc.  In  those  most  tedious  surgical 
cases  of  T.B.  spine  and  hip  disease,  try  to  interest  the  patient 
in  some  form  of  reading  of  solid  value.  Suggest  books  of  his 
mental  standard,  sandwiching  them  with  lighter  reading.  Short 
talks  on  these  will  not  only  be  pleasant  but  distinctly  beneficial. 
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Another  line  is  birds  and  their  habits,  with  an  improvised  bird 
table  fixed  outside  the  window,  plentifully  supplied  with  bread 
crumbs  and  water,  and  in  winter  with  lumps  of  fat,  cheese,  nuts, 
etc.  Two  sparrows  may  only  have  been  worth  a  farthing  in 
the  market,  but  hopping  about  under  your  nose  they  can  be 
very  lively  and  entertaining  company. 

Here  let  me  say  a  word  for  the  regular  administration  of 
Our  Lord’s  Supper  to  these  invalids.  Some  Ministers  (uncon¬ 
sciously,  I  think),  seem  to  reserve  this  means  of  grace  for 
patients  about  to  die.  One  of  those  curious  traces  of  Romanism, 
which  still  survive  even  in  sturdy  Protestant  hearts.  Surely 
it  is  especially  a  service  for  the  living  and  suffering.  I  know 
of  nothing  which  more  effectively  dispels  that  terrible  sense  of 
isolation  from  the  Church  life  than  this  does.  It  makes 
these  lonely  souls  feel  that  they  are  still  a  vital  part  of  the 
family  of  God.  If,  as  well  as  the  patient,  the  other  members 
of  the  household,  servants  included,  who  are  believers,  are 
invited  it  adds  greatly  to  the  power  and  blessedness  of  this 
service  and  makes  it  a  real  communion  of  saints. 

6.  Imaginary  invalids.  These  are  the  most  dangerous  cases 
to  deal  with.  They  must  be  visited,  but  I  should  always  have  a 
third  person  present  or  close  at  hand.  There  is  nothing  so 
difficult  as  to  lift  these  sufferers  out  of  themselves.  It  calls  for 
tenderness  as  well  as  firmness.  Never  forget  that  patients  with 
hysteria  really  suffer ;  they  are  not  conscious  shammers  or 
imposters.  Here  a  strong  personality  can  often  do  good,  but, 
my  friends,  beware  of  dabbling  with  psycho-analysis;  it  leads 
some  people  on  the  road  to  Endor.  Although  it  is  a  very 
fascinating  study  for  research,  it  is  even  now  in  its  infancy,  as 
we  can  see  by  the  way  the  Freudians,  who  once  held  the  field, 
are  now  not  quite  so  fully  recognised.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
know  the  “  why  and  wherefore  ”  of  its  secret  processes  to  be 
able  to  encourage  and  enhearten  weak  and  suffering  minds. 
Long  before  the  analytical  chemist  had  found  out  and  explained 
its  scientific  rationale,  iron  smelting  was  very  successfully 
carried  on.  So  the  Minister,  by  conversation  and  the  Spirit  of 
God,  can  get  there,  though  it  will  be  many  years  before  the 
science  of  this  power  is  fully  understood. 

7.  Hospital  patients.  Here,  of  course,  one  has  to  follow 
carefully  the  rules  of  each  Institution.  It  is  well  to  secure 
beforehand  the  goodwill  of  the  Resident  Medical  Staff  by  free 
and  friendly  camaraderie.  A  wise  man  will  also  secure  his 
welcome  by  the  Sisters  and  Nurses  of  the  ward  by  his  genial 
and  considerate  thoughtfulness  for  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  their  arduous  and  constantly  changing  responsibilities.  Visits 
to  patients  in  general  wards  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  but 
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they  can  none  the  less  be  full  of  cheer  and  help,  not  only  to  your 
patient,  but  to  others  around  him,  who  may  benefit  far  more 
than  you  think.  More  than  one  arrow  from  a  bow  “  drawn  at 
a  venture  ”  has  found  its  mark. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
“  How  to  keep  well  when  sick  visiting.”  There  are  three 
fundamental  rules  of  health. 

1.  Keep  your  feet  dry  and  warm.  Have  good  boots. 
Ministers  should  have  thick  soles  as  well  as  tender  souls. 

2.  Clean  hands.  Never  eat  without  washing  your  hands. 
Soap  and  water,  especially  if  hot,  make  a  model  cemetery  for 
most  germs. 

3.  Keep  your  mouth  shut.  Mouths  should  be  kept  closed 
except  at  meal  times.  Of  course,  in  the  pulpit  they  must  be 
opened,  but  not  for  too  long  then.  What  goes  into  a  man  may 
not  defile  him  in  the  scriptural  sense,  but  it  can  make  him 
mighty  bad  and  unhappy.  Our  noses,  not  our  mouths,  should 
be  used  for  breathing  purposes ;  they  are  specially  fitted  to  filter 
and  warm  the  air  before  it  reaches  the  delicate  larynx  and  the 
vital  lungs.  Other  points  are,  to  breathe  deeply  when  you  get 
into  the  fresh  air  after  leaving  a  sick  room.  After  going  to 
an  infectious  case  it  is  wise  to  gargle  your  throat  with  salt  and 
water,  a  teaspoon  ful  to  a  pint.  Don’t  worry  about  your  own 
health,  or  about  catching  this,  that  or  the  other  disease.  The 
Doctor  visits  all  kinds  of  infectious  cases,  but  very  rarely  catches 
anything.  The  surest  way  to  become  ill  is  to  think  and  worr}' 
about  what  you  may  catch.  Don’t  be  foolish,  but  having  taken 
all  reasonable  precautions,  keep  a  happy  mind,  and  trust  in  God 
to  keep  you  fit  to  do  His  work. 

I  will  sum  up  what  I  have  said  by  giving  you  the  text  of  my 
sermon  last  instead  of  first,  as  you  do.  It  is  this :  “  Put 
yourself  in  the  other  chap’s  place.” 

E.  A.  DINGLEY. 


Andrew  Fuller  and  Ministerial 
Removals. 

For  those  who  share  the  system  of  Church  order  known  as 
Independency  few  matters  are  of  more  serious  concern  just 
now  than  that  of  ministerial  removals.  Although  the  urgency 
of  this  question  arises  very  largely  from  the  changed  nature 
of  modern  conditions,  the  question  itself  is  by  no  means  new. 
In  some  very  intimate  correspondence  with  his  friend  John 
Sutcliff,  Andrew  Fuller  reveals  how  desperate  was  his  anxiety 
over  this  problem  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  letters 
form  part  of  the  “  Isaac  Mann  ”  collection,  a  summary  of  which 
has  recently  been  appearing  in  these  pages.  Deferring  any 
observations  I  may  have  until  later,  the  following  is  the  text 
of  the  letters,  in  which  will  be  found  a  complete  account  of 
Fuller’s  plight  and  most  interesting  experiment. 

First,  the  concluding  part  of  a  letter  from  “  Soham,  L^. 
March,  1781.” 

“  The  place  where  we  worship  being  not  our  own,  and  our 
continuance  in  it  very  precarious,  I  of  late  try’d  to  get  our 
people  to  purchase  a  strong,  convenient  dwelling-house  which 
might  have  been  bought  and  fitted  up  for,  I  think,  less  than 
£100,  but  the  design  is  dropped  for  want  of  unanimity.” 

Sutcliff  writes  a  note  on  this  letter  “  Answered  Ap.  2.” 

And  now  the  text  of  the  three  subsequent  letters  of  Fuller’s  : 
“  Dear  Brother, 

“  I  remember  in  your  last  letter  you  requested  me  when 
anything  relating  to  my  departure  from  Soham  occurred  to  give 
you  a  line  by  post.  I  will  now  inform  you  what  has  taken  place 
since  I  wrote  to  you  last.  On  July  12  we  had  a  Church 
meeting.  I  then  told  the  Church  to  expect  my  Departure  from 
them  in  three  months.  They  and  I  were  very  unhappy.  The 
Place  was  truly  a  Bocliim !  I  told  them  I  was  determined  if  I 
knew  it  to  do  nothing  but  what  was  Duty — that  it  seem’d  to 
me,  all  things  considered  my  duty  to  depart,  but  I  did  not  desire 
to  be  my  own  Judge.  I  offered  to  be  set  down  by  any  two  or 
three  honest  judicious  impartial  persons,  it  signified  nothing  to 
me  whether  they  were  ministers  or  private  Christians.  The 
next  Lord’s  Day  they  agreed  to  accept  this  motion  and  nominated 
three  ministers  who  we  all  supposed  were  strangers  to  the  case, 
and  who  therefore  could  not  be  subjects  of  pre-possession.  As 
it  could  not  be  by  a  personal  interview,  we  proposed  each  to 
write  our  own  Tale,  and  that  there  might  be  no  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  in  either,  agreed  mutually  to  inspect  and  sign  each  others 
letters.  I  was  requested  to  write  mine  first.  I  did  so,  and 
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read  it  before  the  Church  on  the  Lord’s  Day  following.  But 
when  they  had  heard  my  tale,  which  they  owned  to  be  very 
candid,  they  despaired  of  writing  to  it,  and  so  the  design  of 
settling  things  by  arbitration  was  dropped. 

“I  continue  far  from  happy,  yet  not  so  generally  distressed 
as  I  was  some  weeks  ago.  I  know  not  but  I  must  remove  at 
Michaelmas,  yet  can’t  tell  how  I  shall  get  through  it.  Some 
how.  it  so  unmans  me :  I  have  not  the  understanding,  resolution 
or  Spirit  of  a  Man.  I  see  no  prospect  of  my  continuance,  yet 
after  all  I  am  not  without  my  fears  of  offending  the  Lord  in 
departing.  I  don’t  perfectly  know  that  I  should  not  Sin,  nor 
I  don’t  know  that  I  should.  I  am  still  an  unhappy  man.  The 
Lord  undertake  for  me!  If  I  could  see  after  all  that  ’tis  my 
Duty  to  abide  I  would  not  remove. 

“  Should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  how  things  are  with 
you.  If  you  review  my  last  to  you,  you  will  find  there  a  request 
which  yet  lies  unanswered.  Viz. :  your  thots.  on  this  question — 
In  what  manner  may  we  now  warrantably  expect  Divine 
direction?  Am  better  in  health  than  when  I  wrote  last.  Wife 
and  child  pretty  well.  Accept  our  love  to  self  and  Mrs. 
Andrews.  I  remain  as  heretofore,  your  Affectionate  Brother, 

“  Andw.  Fuller.” 

•Soham,  15.  Aug.  1781. 

(Addressed — Rev.  Mr.  Sutcliff,  Olney,  Buckinghamshire. 
A  note  is  added  in  Sutcliff’s  hand,  “  Received  Mr.  Fuller. 
.\nsd.  Sep.  29.  81.  A  full  sheet  sent.”) 

“  Dear  Brother, 

“  I  received  yours,  and  thank  you  for  your  observations ; 
they  have  been  of  use  to  me  in  my  delicate  affairs.  Respecting 
myself  I  have  a  long  while  been  tossed  to  and  fro  with 
uncertainty.  At  length  the  Church  accepted  an  offer  I  gave  them 
about  three  months  ago  of  settling  things  by  arbitration.  Three 
persons  (two  of  whom  were  ministers),  were  nominated,  whom 
we  thought  honest,  wise  and  impartial.  To  them  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  we  sent  each  an  account  of  our  case.  We  received 
answers  from  each  about  a  week  ago.  One  was  thought  to 
justify  my  removal,  another  condemned  it,  and  a  third  declared 
he  could  not  tell  what  was  Duty  in  this  case.  These  letters  were 
read  over  at  our  Church  meeting  which  you  see  left  us  but  just 
where  we  were  before.  We  then  agreed  for  I  and  an  officer 
of  the  Church  to  take  all  the  letters  on  the  subject  and  lay 
them  before  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Chesterton,  and  to  be  determined 
by  what  he  should  think  to  be  Duty,  unless  what  he  should  urge 
as  the  reasons  for  his  opinion  should  appear  to  us  both  to  be 
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wrong.  His  opinion  after  investigating  our  affair  for  three  or 
four  hours  was  for  me  to  continue  at  Soham  for  one  year  at 
least  to  try  whether  I  could  subsist  with  their  proposed  advance, 
and  if  I  could,  then  longer.  As  such  I  shall  stay  and  try  my 
uttermost,  and  let  the  Lord  do  with  me  as  seemeth  him  good ! 
I  enjoy  peace  of  conscience  in  reflecting  on  my  conduct  in  this 
affair  and  I  trust  I  shall  have  peace  let  come  on  it  what  will. 
Under  the  numerous  veerings  of  Providence  I  can  only 
exclaim  ‘O - ’  [indecipherable]. 

“  I  hope  you  nor  any  of  the  ministers  whom  I  consulted  at 
Kettering  will  think  your  judgment  slighted  in  this  matter.  I 
think  the  difference  between  your  judgment  and  that  of  the 
Arbitrators  arose  wholly  from  your  hearing  the  Cause  barely 
on  one  side.  True,  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  omitted  any  one 
circumstance  that  might  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  Church’s 
case;  yet  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  deceit  of  all  hearts  and  of 
what  an  aptness  there  is  in  us  to  dwell  in  our  thoughts  on  that 
part  of  a  subject  that  makes  for  us,  and  forget  the  others.  Pray 
for  me  my  dear  Brother  that  I  may  enjoy  contentment.  It 
may  be  best  for  me.  Affliction’s  school  may  be  most  instructive 
to  me.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  A.  Accept  the  same  to  yourself. 

“  I  remain,  dear  Brother,  Yours  affectiony., 

Soham,  16.  Oct.  1781.  “A.  Fuller.” 

(Addressed — Revd.  Mr.  Sutcliff,  Olney,  Bucks.  To  be  left 
at  Mr.  Ansell’s,  Cambridge.  Note  added  by  Sutcliff — “  Reed. 
Mr.  Fuller,  Ansd.  Jany.  5.  82.”) 


“  Soham,  Sep.  27,  1782. 

"  My  Dear  Brother, 

“  I  have  not  heard  from  you  now  for  some  time.  I  feel 
a  desire  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  on  more  accounts  than 
one.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  you  do,  and  whether  things 
are  happy  with  you  at  Olney.  I  feel  also  exceedingly  unhappy 
on  my  own  account.  The  time  now  draws  nigh  in  which  I 
must  do  something.  Notwithstanding  some  faults  of  the  Church 
where  I  am  (and  who  are  without?)  there  seems  such  a  union 
as  cannot  be  dissolved.  My  love  to  them  did  not  appear  so  great 
till  bro’t  to  the  tryal.  I  am  very  unhappy.  I  wonder  what  ’tis 
that  makes  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  so  confident  of  the 
propriety  of  my  removal.  Removals  are  certainly  solemn  things, 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with  on  any  account,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  you  and  others  of  my  brethren  consider  them 
so.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  many  removals  that 
are  verily  criminal.  What  then  you  can  see  in  my  case  that 
should  cause  you  to  decide  upon  that  seemingly  without  a  doubt 
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I  really  cannot  tell.  It  is  true  I  do  think  of  removing.  My 
judgment  leans  that  way — but  yet  I  should  be  much  happier  if 
I  could  be  entirely  satisfied  of  its  propriety.  If  you  could  afford 
me  any  relief  I  should  be  glad.  Your  letter  about  this  time 
last  year  on  this  subject  did  me  much  good.  Do  write  by  post 
as  soon  as  you  have  received  this. 

“  Have  you  received  what  I  have  done  on  the  Mod. 
Question?  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  the  main  end  for  which  I  sent 
it  to  you,  viz. :  that  you  should  make  remarks  on  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  where  you  see  any  mistakes  or  defects,  and  transmit 
them  to  me  in  a  letter.  Mr.  John  Ryland  expected  it  after  you. 
My  wife  and  children  are  out  on  a  visit.  Were  all  pretty  well 
last  Lord’s  Day  except  my  little  girl  (the  eldest).  She  is  very- 
much  brought  down  with  a  fever.  With  love  to  Mrs.  Andrews, 
“  I  remain.  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

“  A.  Fuller.” 

(Addressed :  Rev.  John  Sutcliff,  Olney,  Bucks.  Note 
added  by  Sutcliff :  “  Reed.  Mr.  Fuller,  Sep.  29.  82.  Ansd. 
Oct.  5.”) 

So  ends  Fuller’s  account  of  his  arbitration  experiment. 
Without  presuming  to  discuss  our  present  system  of  ministerial 
removals,  it  is  of  interest,  I  think,  to  note  what  are  the  cardinal 
points  in  the  approach  and  experience  of  so  great  a  Baptist  as 
Fuller.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  three  : — 

I.  The  Priority  of  Duty. 

This  is  very  explicit  in  each  of  these  letters.  Whatever 
shall  be  his  future  course  Fuller  is  determined  that,  so  far  as 
he  can  judge,  it  shall  be  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Nor 
will  he  accept  his  own  opinions  or  feelings  as  the  final  expression 
of  that  will.  He  confesses  that  so  far  as  his  own  impressions 
go  it  seemed  his  “  duty  to  depart,”  yet  in  the  same  letter  boldly 
affirms,  “  If  I  could  see  after  all  that  ’tis  my  Duty  to  abide  1 
would  not  remove.” 

And  this,  surely,  is  fundamental.  It  is  the  initial  glory  of 
any  man’s  ministry  that  he  can  start  with  the  firm  assurance  that 
God  has  put  him  there.  It  is  easy,  I  know,  to  say  that  this  mu.st 
at  all  cost  be  conserved  in  any  modification  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment  that  we  may  contemplate,  for  its  possibility  seems  to  pre¬ 
suppose  a  rigid  independency.  It  seems  arguable,  in  Fuller’.s 
case,  that  he  was  willing  to  forgo  his  independency.  Certainly 
in  his  first  two  attempts  at  arbitration  he  lays  down  no  previous 
qualification  about  accepting  their  final  decision.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Robinson,  Fuller  lays  down  the  condition 
of  acceptance — ”  unless  what  he  should  urge  as  the  reasons  for 
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his  opinion  should  appear  to  us  both  (i.e.,  Fuller  and  the  Soham 
Church)  to  be  wrong.”  But  this  presumably  means  that  both 
must  dissent  from  Mr.  Robinson’s  judgment  to  reject  it,  which 
would  imply  that  Fuller  previously  agreed  not  to  stand  out  alone. 
In  which  case  a  third-party  decision  was  to  be  for  him,  almost 
without  question,  the  will  of  God.  At  any  rate,  even  if  he  did 
not  forsake  his  own  independency  of  judgment  in  this  matter,  it 
was  the  extravagance  of  his  disinterestedness  (though  well- 
meant)  that  was  his  weakness.  The  will  of  God  in  any  minister’s 
removal  is  surely  finally  operative  in  his  own  mind,  and  it  was 
because  Fuller  did  not  sufficiently  take  account  of  that  that  the 
final  state  of  his  mind  was  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  when 
he  started. 

This,  however,  is  no  judgment  upon  auxiliary  organisation. 
Plainly  we  need  it  to  co-ordinate  an  increasingly  complex  state 
of  affairs,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  become  more  and 
more  efficient  to  cope  with  growing  needs.  But  the  principle 
seems  to  be  that  while  the  decision  finally  rests  between  the 
minister  who  undertakes  the  responsibility  and  the  Church  that 
calls  him,  his  own  mind  and  that  of  the  individual  Church  should 
be  willing  to  give  a  larger  and  more  important  share  in  their 
consideration  to  the  relevant  organisation  of  the  denomination 
as  being  in  itself  a  factor  in  expressing  to  them  the  will  of  God. 

II.  The  Pastoral  Relation. 

The  principle  of  the  priority  of  duty  may  seem  a  precarious 
one.  Its  very  individualism  lays  itself  open  to  the  danger  of 
mistaking  a  whim  for  a  conscience.  Two  things  in  Fuller  made 
that  impossible.  First,  of  course,  his  most  manifest  sincerity. 
But  more  than  that,  his  relation  with  his  people.  So  far  as  his 
present  Soham  pastorate  was  concerned  the  will  of  God  meant 
for  him  a  most  sacred  bond  between  himself  and  his  Church. 
To  his  flock,  at  Christ’s  bidding,  he  had  utterly  given  himself, 
and  in  that  fellowship  had  found  the  seal.  True  it  is  that  it 
had  definitely  become  strained,  to  his  great  unhappiness.  Yet 
in  his  last  letter  he  readily  confesses — “  Notwithstanding  some 
faults  of  the  Church  where  I  am  (and  who  are  without?)  there 
seems  such  a  union  as  cannot  be  dissolved.  My  love  to  them 
did  not  seem  so  great  till  bro’t  to  the  tryal.”  To  regard  that 
fellowship  lightly,  or  to  dissolve  it  without  the  most  serious 
consideration  would  be  to  slight  the  will  of  God.  Hence  his 
very  first  move  was  to  consult  his  people  and  to  share  with  them 
his  inmost  thoughts  about  removing. 

Every  true  ministry  is  a  mutual  thing.  The  ministry  is  the 
pastoral  relation.  The  pastor  is  doing  his  work  at  the  point  at 
which  he  touches  his  people,  and  at  which  they  together  minister 
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to  the  community  at  large.  It  is  the  pastoral  relation  which  any 
denominational  organisation  is  purposed  to  serve.  The  readjust¬ 
ment  of  denominational  machinery  may  seem  wise  as  occasion 
arises,  but  at  all  times  is  the  true  disposition  and  mutual  purpose 
of  both  ministers  and  people  primary  and  essential.  The 
challenge  of  Fuller’s  case  here,  then,  obviously  is  that  any  call 
for  a  modification  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  implies  at  the 
same  time  a  serious  reconsideration  by  both  ministers  and  people 
of  the  sacredness  and  importance  of  their  relation  to  one  another. 

III.  The  Complete  Absence  of  Anxiety  about  Getting 

Another  Church. 

Here  we  come  to  the  point  where  Fuller’s  case  seems  to  differ 
so  much  from  our  own.  Fuller’s  concern  lay  solely  within  the 
pastoral  relation.  Should  it  be  continued  or  terminated?  Our 
problem  is  largely  outside  the  pastoral  relation — the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  pastors  in  need  of  churches,  and  churches  in  need  of 
pastors.  In  other  words.  Fuller’s  anxiety  was  to  reach  a  decision 
about  leaving;  ours  is  to  facilitate  settling.  Unlike  the  modem 
need.  Fuller  seems  to  have  no  anxiety  whatever  about  getting 
another  Church. 

It  is  important  then,  to  ask  “Why?”  Several  answers 
suggest  themselves.  For  one  thing  Fuller  was  an  exceptionally 
able  man,  and  was  fairly  well-known,  and  was,  moreover,  fairly 
young,  so  that  settlement  would  present  few  difficulties.  Or  his 
failure  to  worry  may  be  put  down  to  his  faith.  But  true  though 
that  may  be,  I  rather  think  Fuller  would  disavow  any  greater 
measure  of  faith  than  that  of  his  brethren.  No,  I  rather  think 
the  cause  lies  in  a  fact  little  mentioned  in  these  letters.  I  mean 
the  strong  Association  life.  These  were  days  of  growing 
vitality  for  the  Northamptonshire  Association,  which  included 
such  stalwarts  as  Robert  Hall  (Sen.),  the  Rylands  and  Sutcliff. 
These,  too,  were  the  days  of  Carey’s  awakening,  for  only  two 
years  before  the  first  of  Fuller’s  letters  he  had  been  deeply 
impressed  by  his  first  Association  meeting,  at  Olney,  and  had 
been  thrilled  by  Fuller’s  sermon  on  “  Be  not  children  in  under¬ 
standing.”  This  Association  embraced  Churches  so  wide  apart 
as  St.  Albans  and  Lincoln.  And  there  was  a  corporateness  about 
their  assemblies.  They  belonged  to  one  another,  and  their  kin¬ 
ship  was  a  living  thing.  While  there  is  no  evidence  here  to 
prove  that  another  sphere  awaited  Fuller  should  he  leave  Soham, 
there  is  every  indication  in  the  circumstances  and  spirit  of  the 
Northamptonshire  Association  to  believe  that  Fuller  need  enter¬ 
tain  no  anxiety. 

It  would  be  extravagant  to  make  the  analogy  from  this  that 
anxiety  about  all  ministerial  settlements  could  be  allayed  by  the 
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deeper  bond  of  common  life  between  individual  churches.  But 
there  is  much  truth  in  it,  none  the  less.  Intimacy  grows  chiefly 
I  by  association,  even  between  ministers  and  churches.  And  what 
is  more  important,  it  stimulates  the  sense  of  the  “  body.” 
s  Ministerial  removals  depend  largely  upon  the  corporateness  of 
denominational  life.  Most  of  the  sects  express  this  by  organisa- 
I  tion.  But  the  true  life  lies  in  the  spirit  that  animates  the  body. 

I  Fuller’s  case  does,  at  any  rate,  hint  this  to  our  modern 

i  problem,  that  a  great  deal  of  denominational  cohesion  may  be 
fostered  through  the  already  existing  organisation  of  the 
Associations.  It  is  inescapably  true  that  any  effective  system 
rests  upon  the  understanding  and  spontaneous  responsiveness  of 
the  individual  Churches.  That,  surely,  can  be  more  naturally 
stimulated  within  the  smaller  areas,  because  within  them  the 
actual  intimacy  of  “  association  ”  is  effected.  We  have  something 
of  its  counterpart  in  our  area  superintendencies,  where  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  rests  upon  each  superintendent’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  own  particular  district.  But  all  administration  waits 
at  the  last  upon  the  disposition,  and  the  knowledge,  and  the  happy 
co-operation  of  individual  ministers  and  churches.  In  the  ideal 
inter-relation,  then,  of  Associations  and  denomination,  the 
quickening  of  the  spirit,  the  awakening  of  interest,  and  the 
spreading  of  information,  can  receive  more  practical  stimulation 
in  the  smaller  sphere  where  the  actual  contacts  are  made. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the  whole 
background  of  this  experiment,  and  the  sphere  of  every  one  of 
its  participating  personalities  and  churches,  lay  within  the  strong 
and  inspiring  fellowship  of  the  one  Association,  for  any  organisa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  ministerial  removals  must  pre-suppose 
sympathy,  understanding  and  co-operation  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  ministry  and  the  churches. 

F.  G.  HASTINGS. 


STOURBRIDGE  about  1831  had  an  antiquarian  in  William 
Scott  who  compiled  memoirs  of  dissenting  churches  there  and  in 
the  vicinity.  His  second  part  contains  four  or  five  pages  devoted 
to  the  Baptist  church,  as  is  shown  by  a  Calendar  published  by  the 
Rev.  F.  A.  Homer  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical 
Society  for  October,  1935.  It  is  not  stated  where  the  manuscript 
is  to  be  seen. 
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Roger  Williams : 

APOSTLE  OF  SOUL-FREEDOM* 

I. 

This  is  a  meeting  of  a  Baptist  Society,  and  that  fact  deter¬ 
mines  my  line  of  approach.  In  the  index  of  Ernst’s 
remarkable  book  on  Roger  Williams  I  find  a  challenging  line ; 
“  Roger  Williams  not  a  Baptist.”  Over  against  that  summary 
statement  I  place  this  contention :  that  in  his  insistence  upon 
the  principle  of  soul-liberty  and  its  application,  our  hero  is  a 
Baptist,  standing  in  a  definitely  Baptist  succession,  expressing 
with  clarity  and  cogency  ideas  which  Baptists  had  already 
formulated.  His  debt  to  those  predecessors  has  in  this  very 
year  received  new  emphasis.  The  Baptist  Historical  Society  of 
Britain  is  issuing  in  facsimile  Thomas  Helwys’  book  "  The 
Mistery  of  Iniquity,”  probably  printed  in  Holland  and  brought 
to  England  when  the  author  returned  in  1612  to  found  in  London 
the  earliest  Baptist  church  on  English  soil.  Helwys,  you  are 
aware,  had  been  a  fellow-refugee  with  John  Smyth  and  others 
who,  as  Separatists  from  the  Anglican  established  church,  were 
driven  to  seek  safety  overseas  in  Amsterdam.  There  the 
question  of  baptism  became  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  the 
group  in  which  Smyth  was  the  leader,  with  Helwys  as  his  close 
friend  and  coadjutor,  came  definitely  to  reject  infant  baptism 
as  a  practice  without  scriptural  warrant.  On  the  basis  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  they  re-discovered  the  principle  of  the 
baptism  of  believers  only,  they  formed  a  new  church  fellowship, 
each  accepting  baptism  after  offering  a  confession  of  personal 
faith.  Differences  arose  later,  Smyth  coming  to  doubt  whether 
he  ought  not  to  have  sought  baptism  from  the  Mennonite  body, 
that  Anabaptist  remnant  which  Menno  Simons  had  organised 
and  which  had  received  its  name  from  him.  Apart  from  his 
inability  to  follow  Smyth  on  this  issue,  Helwys  felt  a  call  to 
return  to  England,  whatever  the  risk,  and  there  to  bear  his 
witness.  So,  in  1612,  with  about  a  dozen  companions,  back  he 
comes,  and  the  Baptist  church  finds  a  home  in  London.  He 
brings  with  him  his  book,  with  the  intention  of  presenting  it 
personally  to  that  singular  pedant  King  James  I.  Whether  he 
gained  access  to  James  is  unknown,  but  the  copy  still  exists 
in  which  in  his  own  handwriting  Helwys  addresses  the  King : — 

"  Heare  o  King,  and  dispise  not  ye  counsell  of  ye  poore, 
and  let  theire  complaints  come  before  thee. 

^  Address  at  a  Tercentenary  Celebration  organised  by  the  .\mericaii 
Baptist  Historical  Society  in  Philadelphia. 
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“  The  King  is  a  mortall  man,  and  not  God  therefore 
hath  no  power  over  ye  immortall  soules  of  his  subjects,  to 


make  lawes  and  ordinances  for  them,  and  to  set  spirituall 
Lords  over  them. 

“If  the  King  have  authority  to  make  spirituall  Lords 
and  lawes,  then  he  is  an  immortall  God,  and  not  a  mortall 
man. 

“  O  King  be  not  seduced  by  deceivers  to  sin  against 
God  whome  thou  oughtest  to  obey,  nor  against  thy  poore 
subjects  who  ought  and  will  obey  thee  in  all  thinges  with 
body  life  and  goods,  or  else  let  their  lives  be  taken  from 
ye  earth. 

God  Save  ye  King 

Spittlefeild  tho  :  helwys.” 

neare  London  ” 

Rightly  has  Professor  Wheeler  Robinson  said  that  "  it  was  a 
fine  insight  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  religion  that  made  him 
(Helwys)  the  first  in  England  to  demand  universal  liberty  for 
its  exercise,”  and  he  vindicates  the  claim  by  citing  the 
sentences : — 

“  Our  Lord  the  King  is  but  an  earthly  King,  and  he 
hath  no  aucthority  as  a  King  but  in  earthly  causes,  and  if 
the  King’s  people  be  obedient  and  true  subjects,  obeying  all 
humane  lawes  made  by  the  King,  our  lord  the  King  can 
require  no  more;  for  men’s  religion  to  God  is  betwixt  God 
and  themselves :  the  King  shall  not  answere  for  it,  neither 
may  the  King  be  jugd  betweene  God  and  man.  Let  them  be 
heretikes,  Turcks,  Jewes  or  whatsoever,  it  apperteynes  not 
to  the  earthly  power  to  punish  them  in  the  least  measure.” 

That  is  not  the  language  of  an  indifferentist.  Helwys  is  a 
fierce  controversialist — as  fierce  as  was  afterwards  Roger 
Williams  himself.  In  his  contention  against  what  he  regards 
as  erroneous  opinion,  he  handles  his  opponents  “  without  gloves,” 
and  the  last  possible  objection  to  his  invective  is  that  it  lacks 
vigour!  But  he  has  grasped  the  clear  distinction  between  the 
place  of  religious  persuasion — even  in  the  form  of  controversy — 
and  of  civil  coercion,  and  he  stands  for  the  common  human  rights 
not  only  of  his  friends  and  comrades,  but  of  those  whose 
opinions  he  rejects  and  abhors.  Of  course  King  James  had  no 
answer  to  Helwys  except  to  clap  him  into  prison,  where,  it  is 
believed,  he  died  within  two  or  three  years. 

So  speaks  Thomas  Helwys — a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
Roger  Williams  becomes  “  the  New  England  firebrand.”  What 
is  behind  Helwys?  John  Smyth’s  “Confession  of  Faith,” 
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already  prepared  though  not  yet  in  print  when  Helwys  wrote, 
contains  this  article  : — 

“  That  the  magistrate  is  not  by  virtue  of  his  office  to 
meddle  with  religion  or  matters  of  conscience,  to  force  or 
compel  men  to  this  or  that  form  of  religion  or  doctrine ; 
but  to  leave  Christian  religion  free  to  every  man’s  conscience, 
and  to  handle  only  civil  transgressions  (Rom.  xiii),  injuries 
and  wrongs  of  man  against  man,  in  murder,  adultery,  theft, 
etc.,  for  Christ  only  is  the  King  and  lawgiver  of  the  Church 
and  conscience  (James  iv,  12).” 

Helwys  follows  John  Smyth  in  this  essential  matter.  What  of 
others?  Leonard  Busher,  another  Baptist,  publishes  two  years 
after  Helwys’  return  “  Religion’s  Peace,”  for  which  it  has  been 
claimed  that  it  is  the  earliest  book  printed  in  England  to  plead 
for  complete  religious  liberty.  (Helwys’  book,  we  noted,  though 
written  in  English,  was  probably  printed  in  Holland).  Then 
comes  John  Murton  in  1615  with  “  Objections  answered,”  and 
in  1620  when,  like  Helwys  a  few  years  before,  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  Newgate  gaol,  Murton  writes  a  further  book,  “  An  Humble 
Supplication.”  Principal  Wheeler  Robinson,  president  of  the 
(British)  Baptist  Historical  Society,  tells  how  he  wrote  it : — 

“ .  .  .  using  milk  as  an  invisible  ink  which  became 
visible  when  scorched;  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written 
formed  the  stoppers  of  the  bottles  of  milk  brought  in  to  the 
prisoner  for  his  support.  This  picturesque  fact  is  told  us 
by  Roger  Williams,  who  was  moved  by  Murton’s  book  to 
write  his  own,  ‘  The  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Persecution.’  ” 

Principal  Robinson  adds  : — 

“  To  us,  at  least  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  the 
truth  of  which  these  men  were  the  pioneers  has  become  a 
commonplace — that  religion  has  the  right  to  full  freedom 
apart  from  civil  or  moral  offence.  We  forget  to-day  not 
only  the  arduous  path  by  which  that  right  has  been  won, 
but  the  men  who  first  led  the  way,  John  Smyth  and  Thomas 
Helwys.  None  of  their  English  contemporaries,  even 
among  the  Separatists,  was  willing  to  grant  such  universal 
liberty;  they  were  the  lonely  pioneers  of  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment."  * 

There  is  then  conclusive  evidence  for  the  proposition  that 
in  his  insistence  upon  the  principle  of  soul-liberty  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  Williams  is  a  Baptist,  standing  in  a  Baptist  succession, 
expressing  ideas  which  men  of  that  community  had  already 
2  Italics  mine.  J.H.R. 
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formulated.  There,  at  any  rate,  he  demonstrably  belongs  with 
them,  and  in  his  strongest  utterances  he  echoes  the  thought  and 
often  the  very  words  of  his  forerunners. 

II. 

Next,  let  us  turn  to  the  question  whether,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate,  and  in  what  sense,  Roger  Williams  was  on  other  grounds 
entitled  to  the  designation  “  Baptist.”  I  confess  myself  quite 
unconvinced  by  the  somewhat  peremptory  assertion  of  Ernst ; 

“  Roger  Williams  never  joined  the  Baptist  church.”  It  appears 
to  rest  upon  the  disappearance  of  certain  early  records,  upon  a 
singular  tendency  in  the  writer  to  discredit  definite  statements 
in  favour  of  pure  suppositions,  and  perhaps  also  upon  a  desire 
to  relieve  his  hero  of  responsibility  for  a  somewhat  startling 
and  abrupt  change  of  front.  The  negative  evidence,  as  Ernst 
presents  it,  is  singularly  unconvincing : — 

“  Hugh  Peters  of  Salem  wrote  on  July  1,  1639,  to  the 
Dorchester  Church  that  ‘  Roger  Williams  and  wife  ’  and 
others  ‘  have  wholly  refused  to  hear  the  church,  denying 
it  and  all  the  churches  in  the  Bay  to  be  true  churches  and, 
except  for  two,  were  re-baptized,  had  the  great  Censure 
passed  upon  them  ’  ”  (i.e.  were  excommunicated). 

Then  Ernst  inserts  the  strange  sentence :  “  The  ‘  except 
for  two '  were  Roger  Williams  and  his  wife,  who  had  not  joined 
the  Baptist  church.”  One  asks  what  is  the  basis  of  that  state¬ 
ment.  Peters  lays  such  stress  on  Williams  as  the  leading  spirit 
that  it  would  be  natural  to  name  him  as  an  exception  if  he  were 
such,  and  to  make  the  point  that  he  was  from  the  outset  unable 
to  agree  even  with  his  fellow-rebels.  Nor  is  Ernst’s  statement 
supported  by  citing  a  passage  from  a  Williams’  letter  of  1649  : — 

"...  at  Seekonk  a  great  many  have  lately  concurred 
with  Mr.  Clark  of  Newport  and  our  Providence  men  about 
the  point  of  a  new  baptism  and  manner  of  dipping.”  "  I 
believe  ”  (Williams  adds)  “  their  practice  comes  nearer  to 
the  first  practice  of  religion,  and  yet  I  have  not  satisfaction, 
neither  in  the  authority  by  which  it  is  done  nor  in  the 
manner,  nor  in  the  prophecies  concerning  the  coming  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom  after  the  desolation  of  Rome,  etc.” 

That  letter  has  a  bearing  on  a  historical  issue  which  once  was 
fiercely  discussed,  but  whose  relative  unimportance  has  now  come 
home  to  us.  There  are  really  two  questions  to  be  answered  : 
(1)  “Was  Roger  Williams  re-baptized”?  (2)  "If  so,  in  what 
mode”?  It  appears  clear — and  in  these  enquiries  our  only  con¬ 
cern  should  be  truth — that  Williams  was  not  baptized  by 
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immersion;  if  he  had  been,  how  could  he,  ten  years  after  the 
event,  write  of  “a  new  baptism  and  manner  of  dipping”?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  is  the  testimony  of  Governor  Winthrop  to 
be  set  aside,  who  in  the  summer  of  1639  writes  ; — 

“  Mr.  Williams  and  many  of  his  company  a  few  months 
since  were  in  all  haste  re-baptized  and  denied  communion 
with  all  others,  and  now  he  has  come  to  question  his  second 
baptism.” 

This  is  in  line  with  the  evidence  of  Robert  Scott : — 

“  I  walked  with  him  (Williams)  in  the  Baptists’  way 
about  three  or  four  months,  in  which  time  he  broke  from 
the  society  and  declared  at  large  the  ground  and  reasons 
of  it.” 

“  Walked  with  him  in  the  Baptists’  way  ”  is  fully  consistent 
with  “  shared  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist  church,”  and 
“  broke  from  the  Society  ”  is  the  natural  language  in  which  Scott, 
who  had  afterwards  become  a  Quaker,  would  describe  separation 
from  the  Church. 

To  me  the  question  of  the  form  of  Williams’  "  baptism  ” 
appears  not  at  all  difficult.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century  we 
are  confronted  with  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  a  group 
of  earnest  men  to  re-discover  amid  the  confusions  of  the  time 
the  true  character  of  the  Christian  church.  They  cannot  find 
it  in  the  parish  assembly  which  counts  all  as  church  members 
who  have  been  christened  in  infancy,  and  so  they  separate  them¬ 
selves.  In  their  separation  the  question  arises  of  the  validity  of 
the  “  baptism  ”  which  they  had  received  as  infants,  and  they 
reach  the  conviction  that  the  subjects  of  baptism  must  be 
believers.  Therefore,  upon  confession  of  faith,  they  are  re¬ 
baptized,  as  their  opponents  say,  or  truly  baptized  for  the  first 
time,  as  themselves  maintain.  They  have  laid  hold  of  the  vital 
principle  that  baptism  is  for  believers  only,  and  in  this  respect 
they  belong  with  all  who  to-day  would  name  themselves  Baptists. 
But  they  did  not  at  a  single  step  reach  the  precise  position  now 
generally  held  by  Baptists.  They  assumed  without  enquiry  that 
sprinkling  or  affusion,  the  custom  in  the  churches  they  had  left, 
was  the  true  form  of  baptism.  After  a  generation  or  less,  the 
question  of  the  form  is  raised,  and  for  the  first  time  examined  in 
the  light  of  the  New  Testament.  Within  a  relatively  short  period 
after  this  further  question  has  come  up  it  is  decisively  and 
unanimously  answered;  both  General  Baptists  and  Particular 
Baptists  are  all  immersionists.  To  them  it  was  not  a  question 
of  more  or  less  water,  but  of  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  Lord 
to  whom  their  lives  were  committed,  and  beyond  question  they 
were  right  that  no  form  except  immersion  expresses  adequately 
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the  symbolism  of  Rom.  vi :  “  buried  with  Him  .  .  .  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  ...  we  also  might  walk  in  newness  of  life.” 

What  happened  in  the  case  of  Roger  Williams  is  reasonably 
clear.  He  was  “  re-baptized  ”  on  confession  of  faith  in  the  mode 
that  was  then  common.  The  question  of  whether  that  mode 
conformed  to  the  New  Testament,  or  adequately  symbolised  the 
Christian  experience,  had  not  yet  arisen.  He  was  for  a  time — 
not  for  long — a  member  of  a  church  which  like  all  other  Baptist 
churches  afterwards  became  fully  and  definitely  immersionist !  ® 

III. 

Two  points  we  have  made :  (i)  Roger  Williams  in  his  claim 
for  soul-liberty  stands  in  the  direct  line  of  Baptist  witness ;  (ii)  he 
was  for  a  few  months  a  member  of  a  Baptist  community  of  the 
type  found  in  his  day.  Baptists  cannot  relinquish  their  claim 
upon  him,  even  if  he  is  in  some  respects  rather  a  troublesome 
possession. 

For  Roger  Williams  did  unmistakably  renounce  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  church  at  Providence  a  short  time  after  its  formation, 
and  became  a  “  Seeker.”  It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  his  mental 
process.  He  is  profoundly  religious,  but  his  exaggerated 
individualism  makes  him,  in  the  Scottish  phrase,  “  gey  ill  to  live 
wi’,”  and  causes  him  to  find  others,  so  far  as  concerned  church 
fellowship,  not  only  “  gey  ill  to  live  wi  ’,”  but  even  impossible. 
It  would  not  be  inaccurate  to  describe  him  as  lacking  in  church 
consciousness.  We  do  not  accept  the  idea  of  the  church  as  an 
organised  institution  with  a  supernatural  existence  and  quality 
of  its  own,  independently  of  the  character  and  life  of  its  members. 
The  Church  is  continually  built  up  of  living  members.  The 
company  of  Christ’s  faithful  constitutes  it.  In  this  sense  the 
Church  is  essential.  Wesley  was  right  when  he  quoted  and 
endorsed  the  words  spoken  to  him  in  his  early  days  by  “  a 
serious  man  ”  :  “  Sir,  you  wish  to  serve  God  and  go  to  heaven. 
Remember  that  you  cannot  serve  Him  alone.  You  must,  there¬ 
fore,  find  companions  or  make  them.  The  Bible  knows  nothing 

3  It  seems  reasonable  to  allow  the  name  of  “  Baptist  ”  to  those  who 
before  a  final  and  clear  understanding  as  to  the  form  had  been  reached 
were  not  only  certainly  antipaedobaptists,  but  held  firmly  to  spiritual 
experience  and  confession  as  pre-requisites  of  baptism.  Differences  exist 
to-day  among  Baptists  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  close  fellow¬ 
ship  and  close  communion  churches;  there  are  close  fellowship  churches 
with  open  communion ;  there  are  “  open  ”  churches  in  which  the  question 
of  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  baptism  is  left  to  the  conscience 
of  the  individual :  but  I  do  not  know  anywhere  in  the  world  any  churches 
claiming  to  be  Baptist  which  hold  any  other  definition  of  baptism  except 
that  it  is  the  immersion  of  believers  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit. — J.H.R. 
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of  a  solitary  religion.”  It  perplexes  us  to  find  a  close  student 
of  the  scriptures  such  as  Williams  insensitive  to  the  Kowmviif 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  early  Christians,  and  unable  to 
discover  such  links  of  common  conviction  and  aspiration  as 
ensure  to  a  company  of  Christians  the  sense  of  oneness  which 
underlies  the  familiar  hymn : — 

“  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  hearts  in  Christian  love  : 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above.” 

Why  did  this  man  stand  apart?  He  had  so  much  in  common 
with  the  general  outlook  of  the  Baptists  of  his  day.  His  appeal 
like  theirs  was  to  the  scriptures.  His  use  of  the  Bible,  according 
to  the  generally  prevailing  fashion  of  the  time,  overstressed  the 
letter,  so  that  he  sometimes  misses  its  spirit.  His  controversies 
are  wearisome  reading;  but  after  all  he  shares  a  defective  method 
with  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries,  and  it  is  a  little  puzzling 
that  one  who  in  secular  life  could  recognise  that  even  an 
unbeliever  may  be  a  good  citizen  should  be  unable  to  enter  into 
fellowship  with  those  who  reverenced  his  God,  his  Christ,  and 
his  Bible,  because  of  differences  in  details  of  interpretation.  He 
held  to  the  prevailing  Calvinistic  outlook  of  his  time,  with  some 
modifications  due  to  Lutheran  influence.  He  believed  in  a 
regenerate  Church  membership,  and  found  in  the  New  Testament 
the  norm  of  Church  order.  Yet  he  soon  breaks  loose  from  the 
Baptists  with  whom  he  shared  these  ideas.  Why?  We  are 
constrained  to  grant  to  Williams  in  full  measure  the  appreciation 
which  John  Morley  concedes  to  the  religious  leaders  of  Scotland 
;ind  England  belonging  to  the  same  age  : — 

“  It  is  not  their  fanaticism,  still  less  is  it  their  theology, 
which  makes  the  great  Puritan  chiefs  of  England  and  the 
stem  Covenanters  of  Scotland  so  heroic  in  our  sight.  It  is 
the  fact  that  they  sought  truth  and  ensued  it,  not  thinking 
of  the  practicable  nor  cautiously  counting  minorities  and 
majorities,  but  each  man  pondering  and  searching  ‘  so  as 
ever  in  the  Great  Taskmaster’s  eye 

Each  man  pondering  and  searching;  yes,  but  each  man  also 
ready  to  recognise  that  in  his  pondering  and  searching  he  is  not 
alone,  and,  therefore,  to  give  due  weight  to  the  experiences  and 
convictions  of  other  searchers.  The  Puritans  and  the  early 
Separatists  (especially,  I  think,  the  Baptists)  are  predisposed  to 
religious  fellowship.  Williams  is  not :  he  is  an  arch-individualist. 
Conscience  is  regal  indeed,  and  for  loyalty  to  conscience  a  man 
should  be  finally  ready  to  break  with  all  other  loyalties.  It  is  the 
voice  of  God  as  he  hears  it.  But  the  hearing  may  be  defective : 
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I  prejudice,  mental  limitation,  or  subconscious  self-interest,  may 
distort  the  divine  word.  To  use  other  terms,  conscience  is  the 
sense  of  agreement  or  difference  between  what  we  know  as  right 
and  what  we  desire  or  will  or  do.  Its  deliverances  depend  upon 
the  light  which  the  person  possesses,  and  a  supreme  duty  of 
every  man  is  to  seek  for  larger  light  or  as  Christians  would  say 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  the  voice  of  conscience 
shall  become  ever  more  clearly  trustworthy.  Now  Roger 
Williams,  with  all  his  vagaries,  is  curiously  tenacious  of  any 
theory  he  has  once  formulated.  His  theory  of  soul-liberty,  how 
firmly  he  held  it !  How  clearly  he  had  understood  the  bounds  of 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate !  That  theory  so  governed  his 
thinking  that  amid  the  changes  of  a  turbulent  life  I  do  not  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  ever  swerved  into  inconsistency  in  this  matter,  or 
that  his  judgment  and  conscience  were  not  steadily  concordant  in 
sustaining  a  position  which  to-day  commands  general  respect 
in  the  English-speaking  world,  and  in  considerable  sections 
outside.  Soul-liberty  was  to  him  a  fixed  dogma — and  it  is  well 
to  realise  that  “  dogma  ”  means  opinion,  and  an  opinion  may  be 
true !  But  this  is  not  the  only  dogma  that  holds  Williams,  and 
when  a  fixed  opinion  happens  to  be  misleading,  the  saying  of 
George  Meredith  may  be  recalled ;  “  There  is  nothing  like  a 
theory  for  blinding  the  wise.”  Let  me  quote  Ernst ; — 

“  He  was  unable  to  find  a  true  ministry  of  the  Word 
extant  in  the  world.  ‘  In  the  poor  span  of  my  life,  I  desired 
to  have  been  a  diligent  and  constant  observer,  and  have 
myself  many  ways  been  engaged  in  city,  in  country,  in 
court,  in  schools,  in  universities,  in  churches,  in  Old  and 
New  England,  and  yet  cannot  in  the  holy  presence  of  God 
bring  in  a  result  of  a  satisfying  discovery  that  either  the 
begetting  ministry  of  the  Apostles  or  messengers  to  the 
nations,  or  the  feeding  and  nourishing  ministry  of  pastors 
and  teachers  according  to  the  first  institution  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  are  yet  restored  and  extant  ...  I  prejudice  not  an 
external  test  and  call  which  was  at  first  and  shall  be  again 
in  force  at  the  Resurrection  of  the  churches.’  ”  ^ 

No  covenant  of  those  professing  faith  in  Christ,  or  consciousness 
of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  suffices.  Williams  would 
see  a  ministry  validated  by  “  an  external  test  and  call.”  This  is 
the  theory  which  blinds  him,  and  keeps  him  conscientiously 
apart.  This  conception  of  an  external  test  and  call  appears 
curiously  mechanical,  no  less  lacking  in  spiritual  value  than  the 
theory  that  “  apostolic  succession  ”  in  a  priesthood  is  necessary 
to  validate  sacraments  and  to  certify  the  genuineness  of  the 
♦  Ernst,  p.  84. 
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church.  A  strange  and  perverse  “  crankiness,”  however  honestly 
the  position  was  held !  Yet  we  must  render  Roger  Williams  the 
justice  of  recognising  that  he  held  to  it,  as  to  all  his  convictions, 
at  considerable  cost.  He  protests  that  if  only  he  could  regard 
any  of  the  organised  groups  he  knew  as  truly  constituting  a 
church  of  Christ  he  would  join  with  them.  His  failure  leaves 
him  a  lonely  soul. 

IV. 

George  Fox  found  Roger  Williams  “  a  wild  Ishmael,  his 
hand  against  every  man,”  and  when  we  read  the  story  of 
Williams’  difficulties  with  the  Quakers,  such  a  judgment  is  not 
surprising.  They  too  were  rebels;  and  on  the  whole  the  Society 
of  Friends,  which  stands  in  high  honour  to-day,  was  in  its  earlier 
representatives  even  more  disorderly,  aggressive,  and  disturbing 
than  the  man  who  was  described  by  a  contemporary  as  a  “  minter 
of  exorbitant  novelties.” 

Roger  Williams  is  in  any  case  a  superbly  honest  man.  His 
scrupulosity  in  matters  which  appear  to  ourselves  non-vital 
always  compels  the  respect  due  to  sincerity  and  disinterestedness. 
Take  as  an  example  his  objection  to  oaths.  He  and  his  brother 
are  defrauded  of  their  shares  in  an  inheritance.  The  brother 
secures  a  favourable  decision  from  an  English  court ;  Roger  fails, 
because  he  will  not  fulfil  the  legal  requirement  of  swearing  a 
statement  in  support  of  his  claim.  The  defects  of  Williams  are 
in  part  his  own.  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  a  certain  intel¬ 
lectual  arrogance  and  an  angularity  that  provoke  the  resentment 
of  a  present-day  reader,  and  assuredly  were  still  more  provocative 
to  his  immediate  victims.  In  the  main,  however,  his  faults  are 
errores  temporum,  the  defects  of  his  age  from  which  not  even 
the  man  who  transcends  it  can  entirely  escape.  The  bitter  speech 
of  his  controversial  pamphlets  may  be  counted  among  such 
errors — yet  who  that  has  read  on  my  side  of  the  water,  and  on 
yours,  reports  of  certain  political  outbursts  which  (though  they 
seem  almost  incredible)  we  are  constrained  to  believe  authentic, 
will  hastily  condemn  seventeenth-century  manners  in  public 
discussion?  Not  a  count  in  any  indictment  of  Roger  Williams’ 
personal  integrity  is  sustained  by  trustworthy  evidence,  and  even 
the  charge  of  exceptional  inconsistency  and  instability  of 
opinion  appears  exaggerated.  His  developments  are  not 
unnatural :  the  ordained  preacher  of  the  Anglican  church 
becoming  a  Separatist,  first  in  principle  and  later  in  practice; 
the  man  who  in  England  had  seen  the  bitter  persecution  under 
Charles  I  and  Laud,  and  had  fled  in  haste  overseas,  becoming 
the  outspoken  opponent  of  the  New  England  theocracy  which 
was  but  a  manifestation  of  similar  tyranny;  even  the  brevity  of 
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his  sojourn  in  the  Baptist  fellowship  while  moving  towards 
Seekerdom — all  are  characteristic  of  the  man  who  already  in 
England  was  described  as  passionate  and  precipitate  and  divinely 
mad.  The  fact  that  he  held  his  position  as  a  “  Seeker  ” 
for  over  forty  years  does  not  accord  with  the  fundamental 
instability  charged  against  him;  and  on  the  other  hand,  his 
unwavering,  pertinacious,  wholehearted  advocacy  of  his  distinc¬ 
tive  principle  of  soul-liberty,  alike  against  conservative  tyrants 
and  radical  perverters,  is  evidence  of  such  grasp  of  principle, 
patience,  and  insight,  as  must  command  the  unqualified  admira¬ 
tion  of  those  who  now  realise  that  he  was  indeed  contending  for 
the  most  precious  jewel  in  the  treasury  of  a  coming  age. 
Cromwell  refused  to  allow  the  painter  of  his  portrait  to  ignore 
the  disfiguring  wart  on  his  face.  Roger  Williams  may  likewise 
be  presented,  “  warts  and  all  ” ;  he  remains  strong  enough,  good 
enough,  great  enough  to  bear  the  most  searching  scrutiny.  He 
has  left  mankind  for  ever  his  debtor  by  his  supreme  service  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  religious  and  civil. 

Observe  in  certain  particulars  how  Williams  transcends  the 
generality  of  his  time :  and  how  all  through  he  appears  as  one 
with  a  deep  reverence  for  human  personality  and  its  regal  claims. 

(1)  We  find  in  his  attitude  to  the  Indians  an  example  of 
his  love  of  justice  and  of  an  outlook  far  more  fair  and  generous 
than  that  which  marked  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  in  New  England. 
He  had  no  illusions  regarding  the  Indians,  and  many  of  his 
descriptions  insist  upon  the  squalor  and  the  treachery  of  the 
native  tribes ;  but  these  people  are  fellow-men  with  their 
indefeasible  rights.  Indeed  at  many  points  the  settlers  are  no 
better  than  the  savages  : 


‘  When  Indians  hear  the  horrid  filth 
Of  Irish,  English  men ; 

The  horrid  oaths  and  murders  late. 
Thus  say  these  Indians  then  ; 


‘  We  wear  no  clothes,  have  many  gods. 
And  yet  our  sins  are  less  : 

You  are  barbarians,  pagans  wild. 

Your  land’s  the  Wilderness.’ 


“  Oft  have  I  heard  the  Indians  say, 

‘  These  English  will  deceive  us  ; 

Of  all  that’s  ours,  our  lands  and  lives, 
In  the  end  they  will  bereave  us.’  ” 


Thus,  in  simple  rhyme,  Williams  oflfers  a  blunt  comment  which 
is  not  without  its  application  to  the  clash  of  advanced  and  back¬ 
ward  races  in  our  own  day.  He  had  the  courage  to  condemn  even 
a  royal  patent,  in  so  far  as  the  King  of  England  claimed  to 
dispose  of  the  lands  of  the  natives.  A  permit  to  trade  he 
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regarded  as  legitimate,  and  in  his  view  the  English  rulers  might 
lay  down  conditions  for  the  administration  of  colonies,  but  the 
land  itself  should  be  acquired  from  its  holders  by  honest  purchase. 
In  dealing  with  the  Indians  he  strove  to  win  their  confidence,  and 
in  large  measure  succeeded,  so  that  he  was  on  several  occasions 
able  to  turn  the  tribes  from  their  purpose  of  war;  and  if  his 
spirit  had  prevailed,  some  sad  chapters  concerning  the  relations 
between  white  man  and  red  would  not  mar  the  story  of  New 
England. 

(2)  Take  again  his  attitude  to  the  Quakers.  Persecuted 
elsewhere,  these  people  find  a  refuge  where  his  principle  of 
soul-freedom  prevails,  and  in  his  relations  with  them  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  is  brought  into  clear  relief  that  the  freedom  on  which 
he  insists  in  civil  matters  is  not  to  be  confused  with  approval  of 
the  particular  tenets  whose  holders  enjoy  the  freedom.  In  fact, 
Williams  detests  many  or  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Quakers.  “  George  Fox  digg’d  out  his  Burrows  ”  is  a  fierce 
onslaught,  and  those  who  care  to  do  so  may  wade  through  the 
story  of  his  debate  with  them.  But  persecute  he  would  not; 
he  was  one  of  those  who  “  held,  if  a  man’s  belief  be  bad,  'twill 
not  improve  by  burning  ” — or  by  hanging  or  jailing  or  other 
civil  penalty.  The  miseries  of  the  Quakers  in  Britain  following 
the  Stuart  restoration  reveal  how  far  ahead  of  his  time  was  the 
Providence  pioneer. 

(3)  It  is  worth  while  to  devote  a  word  to  Williams’  attitude 
towards  women.  He  actually  counted  woman  a  responsible 
person,  and  this  when  the  legal  systems  of  the  world  and  the 
general  outlook  of  religious  men  conceded  little  to  her.  The 
record  of  his  defence  of  the  right  of  Venn’s  wife  to  differ  from 
the  religious  practice  of  her  husband,  and  to  hold  out  against 
the  husband’s  coercion,  reveals  the  spirit  of  a  later  age. 

(4)  Equal  honour  belongs  to  Williams  in  connection  with 
his  attitude  towards  the  Jews.  That  great  and  so  often  unhappy 
people,  still  victimised  in  many  lands  of  the  earth,  had  from  the 
days  of  Edward  I  been  excluded  from  England.  Jews  who 
came  over  to  America  found  that  not  even  the  Dutch  colony 
of  New  Amsterdam  would  allow  them  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way;  in  Providence  they  were  not  only  unhindered  but 
welcomed.  Nor  is  Williams’  concern  for  them  limited  to  New 
England;  his  close  ties  with  the  English  dissenters  who  had 
overthrown  Charles  I  enabled  him  to  lend  his  influence  to  induce 
Oliver  Cromwell — easily  persuaded  in  such  a  matter — to  admit 
to  Old  England  the  race  that  had  for  centuries  been  banished 
from  her  shores. 

These  are  but  specific  examples  of  Williams’  policy  which 
rested  on  the  idea  of  a  society  in  which  equality  of  civil  rights 
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and  a  democratic  government  should  prevail.  I  make  no  attempt 
to  trace  the  details  of  administrative  and  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment  during  his  lifetime  and  afterwards.  The  civil  compact 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  body  politic  in  Providence  after 
his  flight  from  the  theocracy,  and  before  any  charter  or  recogni¬ 
tion  had  been  obtained  from  England,  contained  the  vital 
clause : — 

“  We  whose  names  are  hereunder  written  ...  do  with 
free  and  joint  consent  promise  each  unto  other  that  for  our 
common  peace  and  welfare  (until  we  hear  further  of  the 
King’s  royal  pleasure  concerning  ourselves)  we  will  from 
time  to  time  subject  ourselves  in  active  and  passive  obedience 
to  such  orders  and  agreements  as  shall  be  made  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  present  householders,  and  such  as 
shall  hereafter  be  admitted  by  their  consent  into  the  same 
privilege  and  covenant  in  our  ordinary  meeting  .  .  .  only 
in  civil  things.” 


V. 

This  Tercentenary  of  Roger  Williams  is  celebrated  in  a  land 
wherein  his  principles  have  triumphed.  A  new  and  strong 
tyranny  might  have  been  established  west  of  the  Atlantic  if  there 
had  not  appeared  the  “  minter  of  exorbitant  novelties,”  the 
bold  revolutionary  who  put  the  blunt  question  to  the  theocratic 
leaders : 

“  What  true  reason  of  justice,  peace,  or  common  safety 
of  the  whole,  can  be  rendered  to  the  world  why  Master 
Cotton’s  conscience  and  ministry  must  be  maintained  by  the 
civil  sword  ?  ” 
and  added : — 

“  I  affirm  it  lamentably  to  be  against  the  testimony  of 
Christ  Jesus  for  the  civil  state  to  impose  upon  the  souls 
of  the  people,  a  religion,  a  worship,  a  ministry  ”...  Instead 
the  state  should  give  “  free  and  absolute  permission  of 
conscience  to  all  men  in  what  is  merely  spiritual  .  .  .  and 
provide  for  the  liberty  of  the  magistrate’s  conscience  also.” 
But  if  Williams’  principle,  his  definite  separation  of  the 
functions  of  Church  and  state,  and  his  claim  of  rights  for 
human  personality  as  transcending  and  limiting  the  claims  of  the 
state,  is  accepted  in  English-speaking  lands,  it  is  by  no  means 
unchallenged  in  our  day.  The  theory  of  the  “  totalitarian  state  ” 
is  asserted  and  applied  in  Russia,  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 
Russian  Communism  has  in  principle  no  place  for  the  free 
human  personality.  All  literature  and  art,  every  cultural  move¬ 
ment  or  organisation,  must  express  the  will  of  the  State.  The 
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same  is  true  of  the  National  Socialism  of  Germany,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  observe  that  the  resistance  which  Nazism  has 
encountered  in  its  effort  to  regiment  the  entire  life  of  a  people 
springs  from  the  same  root  as  that  of  Roger  Williams — the  root 
of  religious  conviction,  the  belief  in  God  as  the  final  judge  and  j 
lawgiver  of  the  conscience.  It  was  as  a  religious  man  that  ! 
Williams  did  his  mighty  work  for  the  liberation  of  the  human 
spirit.  I  see  nowhere  any  force  that  can  in  our  age  effectively 
resist  the  enslavement  of  the  human  spirit  save  in  the  Christianity 
which  holds  firmly  to  its  basic  character  as  the  revelation  of  God 
in  history,  and  derives  its  authority  from  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels,  interpreted  to  each  age  by  His  living  Spirit.  What 
gives  the  human  soul  even  in  the  humblest  its  claim  to  freedom? 
What  but  the  Incarnation?  What  but  the  Cross?  Atheism,  : 
scepticism,  subjective  speculation,  are  all  tolerant  of  mechanisa¬ 
tion  and  regimentation.  Destroy  belief  in  the  fact  of  revelation, 
and  there  is  no  firm  hold  against  the  enslaving  tendency  of  the  I 
age.  Russia  proclaims  that  in  terms  that  all  may  read.  Germany 
through  a  Rosenberg  sets  to  work  to  discredit  the  historic 
character  of  the  Christian  revelation,  for,  if  this  can  be  disposed 
of,  the  way  is  open  for  the  Nordic  myth  and  the  Nordic  heathen¬ 
ism  in  which  the  reign  of  force  shall  be  established.  Religion  5 
itself  may  then  take  any  arbitrary  form  which  makes  it  use^i  l  I 
to  the  all-dominant  State.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  I 
whether  our  New  Testament  is  substantially  true  or  not,  and  | 
the  slighting  use  of  the  word  “  Biblicism  ”  not  infrequently  j 
covers  an  attitude  of  mind  that,  cutting  men  loose  from  historic  I 
fact,  casts  them  adrift  without  chart  or  compass  in  mazes  of  j 
speculation  and  conflicting  theories  with  none  but  pragmatic  I 
tests  of  truth.  Democracy  will  not  endure  without  religious 
certainty ;  why  should  it?  A  dictatorship  may  work  better,  and 
often  does.  But  once  acknowledge  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  like  Roger  Williams,  when  his  experiment 
seemed  discredited  by  wild  men  who  confused  liberty  with 
licence,  we  shall  stand  fast  in  and  for  the  freedom  with  which 
Christ  makes  free.  Liberty  has  inconveniences,  but  it  is  not 
on  that  account  to  be  sacrificed.  Decapitation  may  be  a  sure 
cure  for  headache,  but  the  sane  man  will  prefer  to  treat  the  head¬ 
ache  rather  than  sacrifice  the  head !  Roger  knew  the  worth  of 
freedom  as  vital  to  the  dignity  of  man,  on  no  condition  to  be 
yielded  or  diminished. 

Like  Moses  he  beheld  from  afar  the  Promised  Land  and 
pointed  to  it.  Like  Moses  he  lies  in  an  unknown  grave,  but 
he  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the  great,  simple  word  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus  applies :  “  Their  name  liveth  for  ever.”  Hail,  great 
pioneer!  Thy  day’s  work  was  nobly  done.  Thy  challenge  still 
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rings  down  the  corridors  of  time !  It  may  be  that  in  some  dark 
day,  amid  the  floundering  and  hesitation  and  doubt  and 
cowardice  of  our  later  age,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  cry : 
“  Arise,  Roger  Williams  !  Come  forth  once  again  with  thy  true 
and  deathless  word,  thy  sublime  courage;  come  forth  to  lead 
the  army  of  those  who  shall  defend  even  unto  death  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  the  soul  of  man !  ” 

J.  H.  RUSHBROOKE. 


RICHARD  WRIGHT  was  an  ardent  preacher,  coming  into 
notice  in  1780  at  the  age  of  16  when  expelled  by  an  Independent 
church  for  village  preaching  on  week  nights.  Methodists  let 
him  speak,  till  a  secession  in  Norwich  declared  themselves  General 
Baptist,  and  Dan  Taylor  ordained  Wright  their  pastor  on  29th 
September,  1785.  They  worshipped  in  Ber  Street  for  ten  years; 
then  joined  the  ancient  General  Baptist  church  in  Priory  Yard, 
then  a  constituent  of  the  Assembly;  here  Wright  ranked  as  an 
Elder.  He  made  friends  with  Samuel  Fisher,  pastor  of  the 
Johnsonian  Baptists  at  Norwich  and  Wisbech,  and  aided  him, 
becoming  assistant  in  1787,  and  five  years  later  remaining  at 
Headman’s  Lane  as  pastor.  In  1797  he  met  William  Vidler,  the 
Universalist  Baptist,  and  each  converted  the  other.  With  1803, 
the  two  friends  joined  the  Assembly,  which  against  all  precedent 
ignored  a  minority  vote,  so  that  Dan  Taylor  and  all  the 
evangelicals  made  formal  protest  and  withdrew.  With  1806,  he 
became  Home  Missionary  for  the  Unitarians,  and  after  four 
years  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Wisbech.  He  brought  many 
Baptist  churches  into  fellowship  with  Unitarians,  as  at  Long 
Sutton;  settled  again  as  pastor  at  Conigre  in  Trowbridge,  and 
then  at  Kirkstead  in  Lincolnshire ;  ending  a  vigorous  life  in  1836. 


The  Christian  Outlook  upon 
Democracy. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  Democracy 
as  if  it  were  a  fixed  institution.  It  was  a  word  which,  like 
Justice,  Liberty  and  Progress,  belonged  to  the  liturgy  of  ever} 
Liberal  faith,  and  the  democratic  principle  itself  was  something 
which,  like  the  laws  of  Nature,  we  could  take  for  granted.  To-day 
it  is  not  so.  We  are  assured  in  many  quarters  that  democrac} 
is  outmoded  and  that  the  modern  State  can  no  longer  be  cumbered 
with  it.  The  modern  State  must  be  able  to  make  quick  decisions 
and  enforce  them,  and  considerations  of  popular  freedom  and 
government  by  consent  must  yield  before  this  practical  necessit)-. 

Can  this  question  be  said  to  have  any  religious  or  Christian 
significance?  It  may  be  argued  that  Christianity  is  properly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  political  institutions.  The  Christian  faith  has  existed 
under  many  forms  of  government  and  will  yet  exist,  no  doubt, 
under  many  more.  Thus,  to  identify  Christianity  with  Socialism  or 
Capitalism,  with  Monarchy  or  Republicanism,  would  be 
grotesque.  This  is  true.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  questions 
of  government  and  of  systems  of  government  lie  outside  the 
limits  of  a  proper  Christian  concern.  For  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  such  questions  affect  the  interests  of  the  people :  and  w’hat- 
ever  affects  the  people  and  the  life  of  the  people  is  rightly  the 
concern  of  religion.  Moreover,  though  it  is  true  that  the 
Christian  faith  has  existed,  and  will  yet  exist,  under  many  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  government,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  some- 
forms  of  government  which  are  more  compatible  than  others 
with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Faith.  For  instance,  no  one 
would  say  that  a  government  based  upon  slavery  is  compatible 
with  the  genius  of  Christianity  :  or  that  a  military  State  organised 
for  aggression  and  conquest  is  compatible  with  it;  or  that  a 
government  organised  on  the  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  a 
single  race  is  compatible  with  it. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  “  the  genius  of  the  Faith  ?  ”  It  may 
be  argued  that  whatever  the  creative  impulse  of  Christianity 
may  have  been,  Christianity  itself  developed  very  speedily  into 
a  centralised  and  disciplined  hierarchy.  This  is  historically  the 
fact  in  the  sense  that  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  the  Church 
organised  itself  on  the  pattern  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  but  it  is 
not  true  in  the  sense  that  the  essential  genius  of  Christianitj' 
had  any  affinity  with  the  spirit  and  principle  of  Csesarism. 
(William  Booth  organised  his  evangelistic  movement  upon  the 
pattern  of  the  British  Army,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Salvation  Army  has  essential  affinities  with  militarism,  nor  even 
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that  autocracy  is  its  natural  and  most  effective  medium.)  A  more 
plausible  argument  would  be  that  the  genius  of  Christianity  is 
Communistic :  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the  early  Christians 
organised  themselves  into  a  sort  of  improvised  commune  and 
had  “  all  things  common.”  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  communism  was  based  upon  a  belief  in  the  speedy  end 
of  the  world.  It  was  distributive  but  not  productive.  It  was 
the  spontaneous  “  sharing  ”  of  little  groups  of  persecuted  refugees 
who  had  no  thought  of  establishing  a  new  order,  but  only  of 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  until  the  dissolution  of  all  things. 

If  we  seek  the  genius  of  the  Faith  we  must  look  deeper.  It 
may  be  more  plausible  than  true  to  “  simplify  ”  Christianity  into 
the  formula  “  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
man  ”.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  first  Christians  would 
have  recognised  that  formula  as  an  epitome  of  their  faith.  But 
it  certainly  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  essential  Christianity  was 
and  is  the  spirit  of  love — love  not  simply  for  the  brotherhood, 
but  for  all  men,  friends  and  enemies;  and  for  all  classes  of 
men,  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free  :  and  love,  too,  for  all  races, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  barbarian.  And  this  love  was  no 
mere  lyrical  emotion ;  it  was  principled  in  great  doctrine.  It  grew 
out  of  the  recognition  of  God’s  love  for  the  world  and  of  man’s 
value  for  God — man’s  value  not  as  a  Christian  but  as  a  man. 
For,  even  as  an  impenitent  sinner,  man  had  this  inalienable 
dignity,  that  he  was  never  swept  aside  as  negligible  :  even  under 
condemnation,  under  judgment,  his  very  reprobation  witnessed 
to  his  worth.  Here,  in  this  sense  of  human  worth  and  dignity — 
in  this  sense  of  holy,  redeeming  love,  flooding  all  barriers  of  class 
and  caste  and  race — we  come  near  to  the  genius  of  the  Faith. 

And  if  we  ask,  what  form  of  organisation  best  expresses 
this  spirit,  we  have  the  answer  in  Christ’s  own  recorded  words : 
“Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  teacher,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  father  upon* 
earth,  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be 
called  masters :  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.”  “  The 
kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them;  and  they  that 
exercise  authority  upon  them  are  called  benefactors.  But  ye 
shall  not  be  so  :  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as 
the  younger,  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve  .  .  .  . 
/  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth.” 

The  Christian  society  was  to  be,  not,  indeed,  a  fellowship 
of  equals,  but  a  fellowship  in  which  inequality  was  socialised  and 
made  to  minister  to  the  elevation  of  all.  Power  was  not  to  be 
exploited  to  gain  advantage  for  the  powerful ;  it  was  to  be  used 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  weak :  moreover,  it  was  not  to  be 
employed  coercively,  in  the  way  of  an  overlording  benefaction, 
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but  co-operatively,  in  the  spirit  of  service  for  the  good  of  all. 
The  Christian  society,  in  short,  was  to  be  a  community  of 
brothers;  its  immediate  authority  was  the  community  itself — the 
general  will;  its  supreme  authority,  the  will  of  God  in  Christ. 
But  this  supreme  will  was  not  arbitrarily  imposed;  it  worked 
through  the  consent  of  the  community.  “  One  is  your  master, 
even  Christ,”  but,  “  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth." 
“  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  but  friends.”  This  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  system  implicit  in  these  teachings 
was  that  of  a  spiritual  democracy  or  Theo-democracy. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  with  some  force  that  a  system 
which  is  suited  to  a  regenerate  community  confessing  a  common 
allegiance,  a  common  interest  and  a  common  inspiration,  is  not 
necessarily  suited  to  the  practical  necessities  and  the  actual 
conditions  of  ordinary  human  society;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
teaching  of  Christianity  respecting  the  sinfulness  of  man  points 
the  other  way.  Can  a  mixed  society  of  men  and  women  in  which 
the  “  unregenerate,”  the  thoughtless,  the  careless,  predominate, 
be  wisely  entrusted  with  self-government?  How  easily  the 
masses  can  be  exploited!  How  easily  wild  passions  can  be 
unleashed  I  In  a  community  in  which  reason  and  conscience 
prevailed,  democracy  would  be  safe ;  but  where  is  that  community 
to  be  found  among  the  nations  of  the  world?  But  this  objection 
covers  every  form  of  human  government.  For  the  sinfulness 
of  man  is  not  limited  to  “  the  people  ” ;  it  must  be  equally  true, 
also,  of  their  masters;  and  if  popular  governments  are  corruptible 
so  also  are  despotic  or  bureaucratic  governments.  If  it  is  said 
that  human  nature  is  so  imperfect  that  no  people  is  fit  for  self- 
government,  it  may  be  urged  with  equal  force  that,  human  nature 
being  so  imperfect,  no  man  is  fit  to  be  a  dictator. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that,  in  this  imperfect  world,  no 
system  of  government  can  yield  perfect  results.  But  we  have 
come  to  believe  that  there  is  a  divine  purpose  not  only  for  the 
Church  but  also  for  the  world,  and  that  that  purpose  is  the 
development  and  setting  up  at  last  of  a  World  Society — a  living, 
growing  fellowship  of  all  peoples  and  tribes  and  tongues.  If  this 
is  our  faith,  then  it  follows  that  the  Church  is  set  here  in  the 
midst  of  the  peoples  as  the  inspirational  centre  of  world-right¬ 
eousness,  working  upon  the  nations,  not  by  the  constraints  of 
temporal  power,  but  through  spiritual  influence,  commending  the 
truth  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  this 
sense  the  function  of  the  Christian  Church  in  a  sub-Christian 
civilisation  is  to  impress  upon  men’s  minds  the  standards  and 
values  of  Christ  and  the  authority  of  His  Spirit,  and,  by 
thus  influencing  the  mind  and  will  and  soul  of  the  peoples,  to 
influence  likewise  the  policy  of  nations  and  to  draw  them  into 
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moral  fellowship — into  community  of  faith,  of  purpose  and  of 
life. 

Now,  if  this  :.s  so,  the  system  of  government  which  is  best 
suited  to  serve  this  world-purpose  is  democracy;  not  necessarily 
I  a  system  of  Parliamentary  institutions  as  we  know  them  (for 
no  doubt  there  is  room  for  radical  alteration  and  reform),  but 
a  system  which,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  instruments  of 
administration,  rests  upon  the  free  and  covenanted  and  constitu¬ 
tionally  safeguarded  consent  of  the  people.  No  other  system  has 
such  affinity  with  the  genius  and  method  of  Christianity  itself  : 
I  no  other  system  provides  the  Faith  with  such  opportunity, 
through  influencing  the  general  will,  to  effect  a  Christian  trans¬ 
formation  in  world-conditions.  For  how,  except  through  the 
principle  of  popular  government,  can  world-union  ever  be 
achieved  as  a  moral  fellowship?  A  union  of  the  peoples  based 
upon  the  coercive  decrees  of  despots  would  be  artificial  and  not 
vital;  only  a  fellowship  based  upon  the  voluntary  principle  can 
have  moral  value. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  in  a  time  of  confusion  and  crisis  an 
oligarchy  or  a  dictatorship,  independent  of  popular  veto  or 
consent,  may  be  a  necessary  expedient.  It  may  restore  a  lax 
discipline  and  accelerate  the  sluggish  pulse  of  government ;  but  a 
drug  that  is  good  as  a  medicine  is  likely  to  be  pernicious  and 
demoralising  as  a  food.  Only  where  government  rests  upon 
popular  consent  can  the  people  be  treated  as  free  and  responsible 
citizens :  only  under  a  government  so  principled  can  they  be 
educated  in  public  duty  and  a  sense  of  obligation  and  conscience 
in  human  affairs ;  and  only  under  such  a  government  has  a 
quickened  popular  conscience  the  power  to  initiate  reform.  Out¬ 
side  democracy,  the  people  are  forever  shut  up  to  the  alternative 
of  submission  or  sedition. 

These  are  not  academic  considerations.  If  we  regard  them 
as  such  we  have  misread  history  and  forgotten  the  lessons  of  the 
past ;  and  it  is  likely  that  we  have  also  failed  to  read  the  portents 
of  the  future.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  days  to  come  we 
shall  see  a  vast  increase  in  the  power  of  government,  so  that  the 
entire  area  of  our  national  life  will  be  collectivized.  And  this 
may  be  salutary.  But  if  the  foundations  of  the  new-model  State 
are  to  be  laid,  not  upon  the  liberty  and  consent  of  the  people, 
but  upon  the  will  of  their  masters,  or  upon  some  mystical  author¬ 
itarianism,  or  upon  some  materialistic  idolatry  of  a  fixed  economic 
system,  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  protest :  we  shall  have  returned 
to  the  age  of  tyranny.  The  people  will  be  required  to  show 
themselves  zealots  for  a  system  in  which  personal  values  have 
been  cancelled  and  the  individual  becomes  the  commodity  of  the 
(Concluded  on  page  43) 


Rippon’s  Tunes. 

IN  order  to  estimate  accurately  the  alleged  position  of  any 
celebrity  and  the  asserted  importance  of  his  works,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  possess  some  reliable 
information  concerning  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
environment  in  which  he  laboured.  In  the  case  of  the  subject 
of  this  article,  this  knowledge,  although  easily  obtainable,  is  , 
somewhat  depressing.  The  latter  decades  of  the  18th  century, 
in  which  the  Rev.  John  Rippon,  D.D.,  attained  the  eminence  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  justly  entitled,  exemplified  the 
dead  level  of  depression  which  often  follows  the  departure  of 
some  great  religious  or  denominational  leader  or  movement.  At 
that  time  no  Congregationalist  had  been  found  to  compensate 
for  the  passing  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  and  no  Methodist  had 
appeared  with  the  outstanding  personality  or  organising  ability 
of  John  Wesley;  while  the  principal  Baptist  preachers  were 
Abraham  Booth  and  Andrew  Fuller,  of  Kettering,  Dr.  Ryland, 
of  Northampton,  John  Foster  and  Robert  Hall  (like  Jay,  of 
Bath,  amongst  the  Congregationalists),  having  reputations  then 
only  in  the  making. 

A  somewhat  similar  state  of  affairs  obtained  in  the  province 
of  hymnology.  It  has  been  asserted  that  authoritative  denomina¬ 
tional  hymnals  were  practically  unknown  before  Josiah  Conder, 
in  1836,  produced  by  request.  The  Congregational  Hymn  Book; 
unless  we  admit  the  Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  use  of  the 
People  called  Methodists,  issued  by  Wesley  in  1780.  But  it 
appeared  that  the  General  Baptist  Association,  in  1791, 

“  sanctioned  ”  the  preparation  of  a  new  Collection  of  Hymns 
to  supersede  the  collection  of  1782.  Prior  to  this,  in  1769,  the 
Western  Association  had  officially  endorsed  the  Bristol  Hymn 
Book,  compiled  by  Drs.  Ash  and  Evans,  of  Pershore  and  Bristol 
respectively.  In  addition  to  these  there  existed  several  private  i 
collections,  while  the  Congregationalists  were  almost  entirely 
depending  upon  Watts’s  hymns  and  paraphrases  with  the  addition 
of  “  supplements  ”  or  individual  contributions  such  as  those  of 
Doddridge  (1755,  1766),  etc. 

Into  this  somewhat  chilly  atmosphere  there  entered  a  young 
man  from  the  country,  to  wit,  John  Rippon,  bom  at  Tiverton, 
Devon,  April  29,  1751.  Educated  at  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  , 
he  became,  in  1773,  at  the  age  of  22,  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Carter  Lane,  Tooley  Street,  London,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  New  Park  Street,  and  where  he  ministered 
until  his  death,  December  17,  1836.  In  1813  he  became  President 
of  the  Baptist  Union,  the  first  occupant  of  that  position.  His 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  1792  by 
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the  Baptist  College  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  in 
appreciation  of  his  ministerial  and  literary  labours.  Amongst 
the  latter,  stress  should  be  laid  upon  his  work  as  compiler  of 
the  Baptist  Register,  a  periodical  which  recorded  the  principal 
events  in  the  history  of  its  denomination  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  during  the  period  of  its  publication,  from  1790  to 
1802,  and  is  still  of  great  value  for  reference  purposes.  As 
the  projector  and  editor  of  this  publication,  says  Skeats  in  his 
History  of  the  Free  Churches,  Rippon  “  rendered  effective 
service  not  merely  to  his  own  distinctive  principles  but  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  Churches.”  There  was  a  portrait  of  him, 
in  old  age,  in  the  vestry  of  New  Park  Street  Chapel.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  treasures  of  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle. 

But  an  undertaking  of  even  greater  importance  than  the 
one  last  mentioned,  and  one  which,  in  some  respects,  marks  the 
summit  of  Rippon’s  literary  attainments,  had  been  issued  by 
him  in  1787,  under  the  title  of  “  A  collection  of  hymns  from  the 
best  authors,  intended  as  an  Appendix  to  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms  and 
Hymns.”  This  work  achieved  an  enormous  popularity  both 
within  and  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  It 
went  through  30  editions,  of  which  the  10th  appeared  as  early 
as  1800.  This  latter  edition  contained  more  than  60  additional 
hymns,  while  the  27th  edition  of  1827  had  over  80. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  copyright  of  the  first  edition, 
in  1844,  after  Rippon’s  death,  there  was  issued  a  new  edition, 
entitled  the  ”  Comprehensive  ”  edition,  or  The  Comprehensive 
Rippon.  This  contained  1174  hymns,  400  of  which  were 
additional,  the  whole  illustrating  one  hundred  different  metres. 
The  popularity  of  the  work  was  further  demonstrated  by  the 
publication,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  copyright  laws  of  that 
period,  of  several  rival  editions  bearing  the  original  title. 

The  publication  of  the  Selection  had  not  only  assisted  in 
making  Dr.  Rippon  “  one  of  the  most  popular,  distinguished  and 
influential  ministers  of  his  time,”  enabling  him  also  to  perform 
“  an  important  service  to  Baptist  Hymnology,”  but,  says  the 
late  Rev.  W.  R.  Stevenson  in  Julian’s  Dictionary  of  Hymnology, 
it  is  asserted  to  have  gained  for  “  its  Compiler  ‘  an  estate  ’ 
through  its  immense  sale.”  Another  authority  declares  that  this 
“  most  famous  book  ”  was  much  drawn  upon  by  subsequent 
editors  as  a  “  source-book  ” ;  and,  as  a  standard  book  of  Baptist 
Hymnology,  its  “  enormous  sales  ”  made  Rippon  a  “  com¬ 
paratively  wealthy  ”  man. 

The  contents  of  the  Selection  included  hymns  by  Watts, 
Doddridge,  Beddome,  Fawcett,  Steele,  Stennett  and  others,  besides 
several  by  Rippon  himself,  these  latter  being  somewhat  difficult 
to  determine,  as,  in  accordance  with  an  absurd  practice,  popular 
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at  that  time,  Rippon  never  affixed  his  name  to  any  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  contenting  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  10th  edition, 
by  admitting  that  a  few  of  the  hymns  were  from  his  pen. 

There  has  also  been  claimed  for  Rippon  “  great  editorial 
discretion  and  taste,  even  in  alterations  of  and  additions  to 
existing  texts.”  One  of  his  principal  additions,  and  one  which 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted,  is  in  Perronet’s  hymn: 

“  All  hail !  the  power  of  Jesu’s  name.” 

Here  the  verses  commencing : 

“  Let  every  kindred,  every  tribe,” 

and  : 


Oh  that  with  yonder  sacred  throng  ” 


were  practically  written  by  Rippon,  while  his  other  emendations 
and  suggestions  form  the  basis  of  most  modern  versions  of  the 
hymn. 

Whether  the  compilation  of  a  tune-book,  for  use  with 
the  Selection,  formed  part  of  Rippon’s  original  design,  or  whether 
the  idea  was  suggested  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  although  the  appearance  of  the  tunes  only 
four  years  after  that  of  the  hymns  would  seem  to  lend  support 
to  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  conjectures.  At  any  rate, 
there  appeared,  in  1791,  Rippon’s  memorable  book,  “  A  Selection 
of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes  from  the  Best  Authors,  in  three  and 
four  parts ;  adapted  principally  to  Dr.  Watts’s  Hymns  and  Psalms, 
and  to  Dr.  Rippon’s  selection  of  hymns ;  containing,  in  a  greater 
variety  than  any  other  volume  extant,  the  most  approved  com¬ 
positions  which  are  used  in  London,  and  in  the  different 
congregations  throughout  England;  also,  many  original  tunes 
never  before  printed ;  the  whole  forming  a  publication  of  above 
three  hundred  tunes,  odes,  etc.,  by  John  Rippon,  D.D.” 

The  above  forms  the  title  page  of  the  1815  edition,  and 
from  it  we  further  learn  that  copies  “  may  be  had  at  the  vestry 
of  Dr.  Rippon’s  meeting  house  in  Carter  Lane,  Tooley  Street, 
price  8s.  6d.  half  bound;  10s.  6d.  fine,  bound  in  calf.  Extra 
paper  and  binding,  13s.  Fine  ruled  paper  may  be  added,  6d. 
every  twelve  leaves.  Those  Persons  who  purchase  six  Copies 
of  Mr.  R.  may  have  a  seventh  Gratis.”  The  last  sentence  shows 
“  Mr.  R.”  in  the  capacity  of  a  keen  man  of  business.  The 
reference  to  “  ruled  paper  ”  alludes  to  the  practice,  continued 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  of  binding  with  tune-books 
a  quantity  of  music  paper  for  the  insertion  in  manuscript  of 
tunes  not  found  in  the  purchased  collection.  While  the  price  at 
which  the  work  was  sold  shows  that  the  practice  of  choral 
singing  was  by  no  means  general,  and  that  the  age  of  cheap 
music  was  yet  to  come. 
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Historically  Rippon’s  tune-book  makes  two  important 
claims  upon  our  attention.  In  the  first  place  it  was  practically 
the  first  to  insert,  systematically,  marks  of  expression,  such  as 
p.  f  or  ff,  pia.,  for.,  cresc.,  dim.,  etc. :  and  such  tempo  indications 
as  grave,  lively,  solemn,  brisk,  etc.  Generally  speaking,  the 
expression  marks  are  somewhat  mechanical,  and  occasionally  they 
are  at  variance  with  modem  ideas,  e.g.  in  Shrubsole’s  Miles  Lane, 
in  which  the  second  and  third  iterations  of  the  words  “  Crown 
Him  ”  are  marked  piano  instead  of  the  usual  cresc.  or  forte. 
Then,  in  the  second  place,  the  work  was  the  most  extensive  which 
had  as  yet  appeared  with  a  companion  hymn-book;  and,  as 
such,  justifies  Skeats’s  allusion  to  Rippon  as  a  man  of  musical 
as  well  as  literary  and  poetical  attainments,  “  a  poet  of  accurate 
taste,  if  not  of  vigorous  thought.”  It  has  been  claimed  for 
Rippon’s  work  that  it  was  the  first  in  which  the  tunes  were 
given  definite  names,  but  the  practice  originated  in  Este’s  Psalter 
of  1592,  and  was  systematically  employed  in  the  Lock  Hospital 
Tunes,  the  compilation,  in  1769,  of  Rev.  Martin  Madan,  the 
founder  of  the  last-named  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
popularity  of  Rippon’s  tunes  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the 
number  of  the  editions  through  which  the  musical  “  Selection  ” 
passed.  Of  these  the  second  appeared  in  1806,  others  following 
in  1811,  1815,  1820,  etc.,  these  latter  issues  being  known  as 
Walker’s  Companion.  A  miniature  edition  of  the  tunes  was  also 
produced  containing  only  “  the  Air  and  the  Bass,”  and  was 
declared  to  be  “  adapted  to  the  Piano  Forte,”  at  a  cost  of  “  in 
calf  7s.  6d.,”  or  “  extra  neat  in  calf  8s.  6d.”  Here  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  playing  of  only  “  the  Air  and  the  Bass  ” 
was  a  common  practice  amongst  incompetent  performers  of  that 
period,  and  even  as  late  as  1836,  we  have  Dr.  Crotch  (1775-1847) 
sometime  Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and  the  first  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  advising  that  in  giving  out  a 
tune  (or  playing  without  voices  on  the  organ)  the  harmony  should 
be  omitted,  “  and  only  the  treble  and  bass  played.” 

The  reference  to  Walker’s  Companion  reminds  us  that 
although  Rippon’s  musical  abilities  were  such  as  to  lead  him 
to  the  perpetration  of  an  oratorio.  The  Crucifixion,  published 
about  1837,  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  need  of  professional 
assistance  in  the  compilation  of  his  tune-book.  In  this  case 
his  choice  fell  upon  one  Thomas  Walker  (1764-1827),  an  alto 
vocalist  of  the  metropolis,  who,  in  1808,  published  a  volume  of 
"Anthems  and  set  pieces  for  2,  3,  4  and  5  Voices,”  several  of 
which  were  included  in  later  editions  of  Rippon’s  Tunes.  Walker 
in  his  Preface,  refers  to  his  father’s  and  his  own  friendship  with 
Dr.  Rippon — respect  for  the  latter,  he  says,  having  induced  him 
with  cheerfulness  to  assist  "  in  the  execution  of  the  work.”  To 
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what  extent  the  harmonies  of  the  tunes  were  arranged  or  edited  is 
by  Walker  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say.  Unfortunately  his  |  so: 
compositions,  whether  in  hymn-tune  or  anthem  form,  are  tin 
decidedly  weak,  even  for  that  period.  One,  a  “  Benediction,”  a  ] 
concluding  the  work,  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  adapted  and  |  cei 
inserted  in  an  anthem  collection  published  by  Paxton  &  Co.  !  by 
In  the  preface  to  the  first  1791  edition  of  his  tunes,  Rippon  I  pr 
declares  the  circulation  of  his  hymnology  Selection  to  have  been 
“  near  20,000  copies  in  a  few  years.”  The  tune-book  is  in  size  co 

a  small  oblong,  about  Q^ins  x  4iins.  Walker  contributes  “  a  brief  Ki 

introduction  to  psalmody,”  really  an  inadequate  and  involved  Be 
explanation  of  the  rudiments  of  music ;  a  table  of  musical  terms  er 
in  which  appear  such  misprints  as  Affectuoso  for  affetuoso,  th 
Gratioto  for  grazioso,  spiretto  for  spirito;  and  such  misleading  (1 
explanations  as  “  sung  rather  slow  ”  and  “  every  note  distinctly  ”  |  ol 
for  andante;  “  the  slowest  movement  ”  for  adagio;  and  “  when  D 

the  parts  follow  each  other  ”  for  fugue.  The  “  Lessons,”  accom-  tr 

panied  by  examples  in  musical  notation,  show  a  comparatively  H 

poor  method  of  sight-reading,  and  teach  the  pernicious  practice  cc 

of  ”  slurring  ”  by  inserting  “  grace  notes  ”  between  the  essential  ni 

tones  of  a  melody.  The  ”  peculiar  ”  metres  are  explained  by  ( ] 

means  of  characteristic  verses.  The  work  is  furnished  with  a  cc 

metrical  index  of  tunes,  the  latter  numbering  (in  the  7th  edition)  b( 

.S20,  inclusive  of  several  metrical  anthems  or  “  odes,”  a  large  tu 

number  of  tunes  and  anthems  being  in  three  parts — treble,  alto 
and  bass.  The  paper  and  engraving  would  be  considered  oi 

execrable  to-day,  but  at  that  time  was  doubtless  regarded  as  w 

exemplary.  The  index  contains  several  printers’  errors.  oi 

Taking  one  of  the  latter  editions,  e.g.,  the  seventh,  as  being  a 
somewhat  more  comprehensive  than  the  first,  we  may  divide  the  f  ti 
contents  into  four  parts,  namely,  1st,  standard  tunes;  2nd  P  id 
contemporary  compositions;  3rd,  adaptations;  and  4th,  anthems  I  o: 
or  “  set  pieces.”  In  the  first  division  we  find  amongst  the  tunes  I  ( 
of  Tudor  times  the  perverted  or  “  debased  floriated  ”  version  i  d 
of  Tallis’s  Canon,  which  is  here  announced  as  “  altered  from  I  bi 
Tallis”;  an  unauthentic  version  of  the  Old  100th,  erroneously  }  h 
ascribed  to  Martin  Luther  ( !) ;  the  Old  ll3th,  from  the  Anglo-  t  B 
Genevan  Psalter  of  1588;  and,  from  Ravenscroft’s  Psalter  L  ti 
of  1621,  such  tunes  as  Old  I04th,  Windsor,  St.  David’s,  [  o 
etc.  Orlando  Gibbons  (1583-1625),  the  last  great  master  ||  L 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  is  represented  by  a  triple-time  ;  C 
version  of  his  so-called  Angel’s  Hymn,  really  an  adaptation  of  f  ( 
a  melody,  “  Song  9,”  which  he  wrote  for  George  Wither’s  f  o 
“  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church  ”  (1622).  Another  interesting  |  C 
tune  of  this  period  is  Babylon’s  Streams,  by  Thomas  Campion  I  \ 
('1575-1619),  a  London  physician.  London,  attributed  to  Croft,  |  o 
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is  really  from  a  Scotch  Psalter  of  1635.  From  strictly  German 
sources,  the  Chorals  of  Bach  being  unknown  in  England  at  that 
time,  Rippon  has  only  a  D.L.M.  version  of  Luther's  Hymn,  and 
a  perversion  in  triple  time  of  Winchester  New.  The  later  17th 
century  is  represented  by  Courtville’s  St.  James  (1696),  and 
by  Burford  and  Walsall,  still  attributed,  without  any  definite 
proof,  to  that  great  English  genius,  Henry  Purcell  (1658-1695). 

Of  standard  18th  Century  tunes  Rippon  has  included  a 
considerable  number,  amongst  them  being  Wareham,  by  W. 
Knapp  (1698-1768);  Bedford,  by  W.  Wheal  (1690-1727); 
Bangor,  from  William  Tans’ur’s  collection,  a  tune  which  Carlyle 
erroneously  states  to  have  been  sung  by  Cromwell’s  army  before 
the  battle  of  Dunbar;  the  well-known  six-lined  L.M.,  Carets 
(1723);  the  Easter  Hymn,  here  attributed  to  Henry  Carey;  the 
old  English  melody,  Adeste  Fideles;  and,  most  important  of  all. 
Dr.  Croft’s  three  classics  (1708) — St.  Anne’s — here  presented  in 
triple-time,  St.  Matthew,  and  Hanover,  the  latter  attributed  to 
Handel,  a  mistake  often  made  in  tune-books  of  that  period.  A 
corrupt  version  of  Hanover  set  as  a  long  metre  tune,  under  the 
name  of  Ailie  Street,  was  probably  the  work  of  Isaac  Smith 
(1735-1800),  the  precentor  at  that  place  of  worship,  and  the 
composer  of  Abridge  and  Irish  as  well  as  other  tunes  in  Rippon’s 
book.  Drs.  Greene,  Hayes,  and  Randall  are  represented,  but  by 
tunes  now  obsolete. 

Of  the  contemporary  tunes  only  those  of  historical  interest 
or  present-day  performance  can  be  mentioned  here.  This 
would  exclude  all  the  tunes  of  Walker  himself  with  the  exception 
of  Hinton,  a  setting,  worth  reviving,  of  Wesley’s  lines,  “  Lo ;  on 
a  narrow  neck  of  land,”  and  Stoel,  which  is  probably  an  adapta¬ 
tion  from  an  air  in  Handel’s  opera  Sirde,  as  its  first  line  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  tune  Innocents,  a  miserable  compilation, 
ostensibly  starting  from  the  same  source.  Benjamin  Milgrove 
(1731-1810),  .sometime  precentor  at  the  then  Countess  of  Hunting¬ 
don’s  chapel  at  Bath,  and  known  as  “  the  musical  doll-man,” 
because  proprietor  of  a  toy-shop  in  that  ancient  and  beautiful  city, 
has  to  his  credit  Hart’s,  also  such  tunes  as  Mount  Ephraim  and 
Bermondsey  which  deserve  a  hearing  to-day.  Other  representa¬ 
tive  tunes  favoured  by  Rippon  were  the  Rev.  J.  Harwell’s  tune 
of  that  name  (1783)  ;  Tiverton,  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Grigg  (d.  1768)  ; 
Devises,  by  Isaac  Tucker  (1761-1825),  the  precentor  of  a  Baptist 
Church  near  Westbury,  Wilts. ;  Hotham,  by  Rev.  Martin  Madan, 
(1726-1790),  the  first  tune  composed  to  Wesley’s,  “Jesus,  Lover 
of  My  Soul  ” ;  Helmsley,  now  generally  attributed  to  Thomas 
Olivers  (1725-99) ;  Charmouth  (now  Manchester),  by  Dr.  Robert 
Wainwright  (1748-82),  son  of  John  Wainwright,  the  composer 
of  Stockport,  (Christians,  awake!);  Miles  Lane,  by  William 
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Slirubsole  (1760-1806);  Eaton,  by  Zerubbabel  Wyvill,  (1763- 
1837) ;  St.  Stephen’s,  here  appearing  anonymously,  by  Rev.  W. 
Jones  (1726-1800) ;  and  Shirland  and  Calvary  by  Samuel  Stanley 
(1767-1822),  sometime  precentor  of  Carr’s  Lane,  Birmingham. 
Oliver’s  paraphrase,  “  The  God  of  Abraham  praise  ”  is  set  to 
Leant,  but  unfortunately  arranged  in  three  parts  and  described 
as  a  “  Jewish  Air.”  Amongst  the  anonymous  tunes  are  Weston 
Flavel,  Ashley,  and  Truro,  often  credited  to  Dr.  Burney  (1726- 
1814)  the  great  musical  historian;  also  many  other  tunes,  some 
of  which,  in  all  probability,  owe  at  least  their  melody  to  Dr. 
Rippon. 

Considering  the  period  during  which  the  earlier  editions  of 
Rippon’s  tunes  were  published,  the  number  of  adaptations  is 
comparatively  small.  From  Handel,  in  addition  to  Walker’s 
Stoel,  already  mentioned,  we  have  “  Verdi  prati  ”  from  the  opera 
Alcina,  here  named  Trowbridge,  and  arranged  as  8.7.D. :  “  See, 
the  conquering  hero  comes,”  from  Judas  Maccabaeus,  arranged 
as  a  7s.,  under  the  inappropriate  title  of  Georgia;  “  He  shall 
feed  His  flock  ”  (Messiah)  entitled  Manning,  and  tortured  into 
a  L.M. ;  and  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ”  (Messiah) 
reduced  to  C.M.  under  the  more  appropriate  title  of  Messiah. 
The  mediocre  melody  known  as  Mariners,  from  Tattersall’s 
Psalms  (1794),  here  makes  an  early  bid  for  undeserved  popular¬ 
ity  ;  while  Dr.  Harington’s  setting  of  “  Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine  eyes  ”  is  termed  Prospect,  and  set  as  a  D.C.M.  to  “  There 
is  a  land  of  pure  delight.”  Two  adaptations  from  Dr.  Arne’s 
opera  Artaxerxes  include  that  worn-out  jig,  Arlington;  from 
his  oratorio,  Abel,  we  have  Uxbridge,  a  three-part  arrangement 
or  derangement  of  Arne’s  graceful  melody.  “  The  Hymn  of 
Eve  ” ;  and  from  the  song,  “  Water  parted  from  the  sea  ”,  we 
are  offered  a  three-part  arrangement  entitled  Scotland,  a  7s., 
with  three  verses  to  one  tune.  With  the  exception  of  the  tune 
Messiah,  which  is  still  popular  in  America,  these  adaptations 
have  fallen  into  deserved  desuetude. 

The  “  odes  ”  or  “  set  pieces  ”  are  mostly  metrical  anthems 
by  Madan,  Arnold,  Walker  and  others,  written  in  the  style  of 
that  period,  but  now  obsolete,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of 
Harwood’s  “  Vital  spark.”  Byrd’s  “  Non  Nobis  Domine  ”  is 
announced  as  “  a  favourite  Canon,”  and  has  the  lowest  part 
transposed  an  octave  lower  so  as  to  render  the  work  available 
for  S.A.B.  The  final  chorus  in  Handel’s  Judas  Maccabaeus  is 
adapted  to  form  a  finale  to  an  Easter  ode. 

To  estimate  Rippon’s  work  rightly  is  not  an  easy  task,  and 
to  judge  it  by  modem  standards  would  be  an  anachronistic 
blunder.  Its  weaknesses  comprise  the  inclusion,  in  common  with 
many  modem  hymnals,  of  many  tunes  by  no  means  the  best 
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of  their  respective  styles  or  periods;  the  compiler’s  historical 
shortcomings,  as  shown  in  his  limited  selection  of  the  Old 
English  Reformation  or  Church  Tunes,  in  his  assignment  of 
Hanover  to  Handel,  and  in  his  seeming  disinclination  to  trace 
the  origin  or  composer  of  many  tunes  which  appear  anonymously, 
e.g.,  Stanley’s  Shirland;  also  his  ecclesiastical  inconsistency  in 
adapting  operatic  airs  and  amorous  ditties  to  sacred  words, 
although  such  a  proceeding  was  popular  at  the  period.  The 
work  further  suffers  from  the  lack  of  any  definite  system  of 
arranging  the  tunes,  (e.g.,  metrical  or  alphabetical)  beyond  the 
endeavour  to  insert  two  tunes  on  each  page.  Far  too  many  tunes 
are  in  three  parts ;  while  the  harmonies  of  all  are  often  common¬ 
place,  and  occasionally  ungrammatical,  the  modulations  being 
extremely  limited. 

But  when  compared  with  other  works  of  similar  date  and 
purpose,  Rippon’s  book  reveals  many  points  of  superiority  and 
a  few  of  unquestionable  excellence.  For  instance,  apart  from  being 
at  the  time  of  its  publication  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind,  in 
this  work  no  tune  appears  more  than  once ;  many  of  the  selected 
tunes  have  endured  “  unto  this  present  ” ;  here  we  have  the  first 
systematic  effort  towards  the  insertion  of  expression  and  tempo 
marks,  and  one  of  the  earliest  practical  attempts  to  assign  a 
definite  tune  to  a  given  hymn.  To  some,  this  latter  procedure 
savours  of  editorial  tyranny;  but  it  has  apparently  held  the 
English  psalmodic  field  for  more  than  a  century,  and  its  popular¬ 
ity  renders  it  a  blessing  or  an  infliction  according  to  the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  is  regarded.  Skeats  was,  therefore,  correct 
in  alluding  to  Rippon  as  “  the  first  person  to  compile,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  a  book  of  tunes  with  a  comprehensive  hymn 
book  suitable  for  the  devotional  exercises  of  religious  worship.” 
As  such  he  should  be  included  amongst 

“  The  immortal  names 
That  were  not  bom  to  die.” 

Ori.ando  a.  Mansfield. 


The  Christian  Outlook  Upon  Democracy 

{Concluded  from  page  35) 

State;  and  the  Church  will  be  expected  to  yield  herself  up  as 
the  paid  servant  of  the  temporal  power,  the  handmaid  of  the 
State,  duly  thankful  for  her  perquisites. 

Gwilym  O.  Griffith. 


The  Baptist  Church  at  Lyme  Regis. 

Baptists  appeared  in  this  neighbourhood  about  1646,  when 
General  Fairfax  with  his  New  Model  Army  crushed  the 
remnant  of  the  Royalist  forces  from  Sherborne  to  Exeter.  That 
army  contained  two  officers,  William  Allen  and  John  Vernon, 
who  married  sisters  named  Huish,  of  Dalwood,  near  Loughwood. 
They  went  to  Ireland,  and  the  Baptists  there  in  1650  wrote 
urging  that  Associations  be  organised  throughout  the  kingdom. 
This  was  taken  up  by  the  London  Churches,  especially  one  that 
met  on  Broad  Street,  in  what  was  then  called  Glaziers’  Hall, 
better  known  afterwards  as  Pinners’  Hall.  This  church  con¬ 
tained  members  from  Dorset,  such  as  Sampson  Larke,  Robert 
Doyley,  Edward  Drewett.  One  result  was  the  gathering  of  200 
members  in  the  district  between  Lyme,  Axminster,  Colyton, 
.Sidbury,  Honiton ;  and  another  was  the  formation  of  a  Western 
As.sociation,  which  met  three  or  four  times  every  year. 

In  1653  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  organisation 
of  churches  here,  with  ultimately  two  groups,  centering  at 
Dalwood  and  at  Lyme.  Each  of  these  churches  has  an  abundance 
of  documents  as  to  Association  affairs  for  the  next  six  or  seven 
years,  some  of  which  have  been  used  by  Rippon  and  Ivimey  and 
Fuller.  In  the  earliest  book  of  Lyme,  evidently  compiled  in 
1691,  scores  of  foolscap  pages  are  filled  with  transcripts  of  these 
interesting  papers.  They  show  that  Abraham  Podger  was  the 
leader,  and  that  about  seventy  members  were  in  and  near  Lyme. 

Henry  Jessey,  a  Cambridge  graduate,  once  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  toured  this  country  once,  with  good  results.  The 
Association  appointed  Thomas  Collier  to  be  General  Superinten¬ 
dent,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  came  in  person,  though  his 
letters  and  Body  of  Divinity  were  very  influential. 

The  return  of  Charles  11.  in  1660  ended  this  period  of  peace 
and  expansion.  At  first  it  was  absolute  gain  here,  for  the  great 
T-ondon  church  dispersed,  and  Sampson  Larke  came  to  settle 
at  Ljme,  where  he  presently  became  pastor.  Tradition  tells  that 
they  now  met  chiefly  in  a  deep,  wide  dell  three  miles  out,  known 
as  White  Chapel  Cliffs. 

In  1672  there  was  a  respite,  and  Charles  offered  to  license 
places  for  worship,  and  teachers  therein.  The  clerks  at  the  office 
were  very  careless,  were  prone  to  enter  names  in  wonderful 
spelling,  and  were  inclined  to  lump  all  as  Presbyterian.  But 
there  is  disclosed  a  large  group  of  dissenters  here,  Baptist  and 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  : — 

Ames  Short  and  John  Short,  in  the  house  of  Ames  P 
John  Kerridge,  anywhere  P 
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Peter  Jule  of  Chideockford,  in  the  houses  of  Thomas 

Beer  and  Robert  Scott  Baptist 

John  Brice  in  the  houses  of  Eleanor  Floyer,  Whit¬ 
church  and  of  Henry  Pitfield  P 

Richard  Downe  in  the  houses  of  John  Golding, 

Bridport  C 

also  of  Elizabeth  Hallett  and  John  Coutines  C 

and  of  William  Sampson  at  Bothenhampton  P 

John  Pinney  in  his  house  at  Bettiscombe,  and  P 

that  of  John  Brice  in  Marsh  wood  P 

Henry  Backaller  in  the  houses  of  Sarah  Kerridge, 

Wotton  Fitzpaine,  and  of  James  Ously  P 


This  liberty  was  withdrawn,  and  persecution  set  in  again; 
Simon  Orchard  came  to  the  front  in  1681.  Fours  years  later, 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  here  to  challenge  his  uncle  James ; 
in  the  duke’s  company  was  young  Hewling.  Many  of  the 
Church  marched  away  with  the  Duke,  led  by  Pastor  Larke.  So 
not  only  did  many  fall  in  battle  at  Sedgmoor,  but  others  were 
tried  at  Dorchester  and  condemned.  On  the  Cobb  at  Lyme, 
Hewling  and  Larke  were  executed  for  treason.  Abundant 
details  were  printed  within  a  few  years,  were  reprinted  by  Ivimey, 
were  used  by  Macaulay. 

The  church,  of  course,  was  terribly  diminished,  and  crippled. 
When  an  Assembly  was  convoked  in  London  for  1689,  Orchard 
went,  but  there  was  no  pastor.  The  church  formed  the  habit 
then  of  being  extremely  slow  and  wary  about  choosing  such  an 
officer,  an  abstention  that  repeatedly  hindered  its  progress.  How¬ 
ever,  Orchard  continued  attendance,  for  the  Assembly  became 
annual,  or  to  state  it  another  way,  the  Western  Association 
revived;  and  it  encouraged  Lyme  to  regain  heart.  So  in  July, 
1693,  there  was  a  reorganisation,  and  the  Church  numbered  four 
men  with  sixteen  women.  The  meeting  places  were  chiefly 
Wotton  Abbots  and  Wotton  Fitzpaine,  till  in  1699  they  bought  a 
dwelling  house  in  Lyme,  on  Silver  Street.  Their  baptisms  were 
in  the  little  stream,  nicknamed  Jordan,  at  a  spot  obviously  called 
Jericho,  where  the  habit  obtained  till  1767. 

The  advance  in  1699  seems  due  to  John  Torre  coming  to 
the  town,  from  Crewkerne.  He  was  presently  chosen  Deacon, 
and  the  increase  was  such  that  the  Association  advised  a  new 
church  to  be  formed  at  Bridport  in  1705.  The  church  asked 
Torre  to  become  Elder,  but  he  asked  to  be  excused.  When  the 
Association  urged  it,  he  agreed,  and  was  ordained  in  1708  by 
V/hinnell  and  Murch.  Three  months  later,  after  long  debate, 
the  majority  of  the  Church  exercised  their  liberty  to  sing  after 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  though  eleven  preferred  only  to  listen.  A 
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report  was  made  in  1715  that  the  church  had  eighty-seven 
members  and  about  140  hearers. 

Soon  afterwards,  vigour  slackened,  and  no  entries  were 
made  in  the  book;  when  they  were  resumed  in  1727,  accounts 
seem  of  more  interest  than  anything  else.  Legacies  were  made, 
of  cash  and  of  Millgreen  House.  Torre  died  in  1734,  but  the 
Church  was  strong  enough  to  entertain  the  twenty  churches  of 
the  Association  eight  years  later.  The  chief  man  presently  was 
one  of  their  own  number,  Samuel  Burford,  aided  by  John 
Pinnick  from  Plymouth,  followed  by  Munn.  But  the  cause 
needed  closer  help,  and  Burford  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in 
1749,  though  he  still  supported  himself.  He  was  called  to  a 
leading  London  church,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Messer 
in  1753.  During  his  ten  years,  the  old  dwelling-house  was 
reconditioned.  His  fame  reached  to  London,  and  he  was  called 
to  a  church  in  Westminster.  The  church  arranged  with  two 
Pedobaptist  ministers  to  come  and  repeat  their  sermons,  also 
held  a  third  service  each  Sunday  for  prayer;  evidently  by  this 
time  all  services  in  villages  near  had  ceased. 

The  Association  had  passed  through  danger  that  affected  all 
the  West  Country,  a  danger  of  weak  views  as  to  the  person  of 
our  Lord;  Exeter,  Taunton  and  Trowbridge  had  been  centres 
where  this  was  acute.  Baptists,  however,  had  been  preserved  in 
the  main  by  leaders  at  Bristol  with  decisive  call  to  rally  to  Him 
as  Lord  in  the  fullest  sense.  Stennett  at  Exeter  and  Hann  at 
Loughwood  were  sturdy  champions,  and  only  two  churches 
weakened.  It  is  true  that  a  price  was  paid,  of  high  and  sterile 
Calvinism,  which  was  very  evident  at  Lyme  in  1742;  but  at 
least  the  church  never  lost  its  way  in  the  mists  of  Arianism. 
Taunton  did,  and  therefore  the  Baptists  of  Wellington  severed 
their  connection  and  established  a  separate  Church.  In  this,  a 
prominent  member  was  Thomas  Pyne,  whose  son  James  was 
called  to  the  ministry  in  1760.  His  health  failed,  and  he  was 
sent  to  the  seaside;  he  chose  Lyme.  The  church  leaped  at  the 
opportunity  and  chose  him  pastor,  offering  £35  a  year.  He 
accepted,  and  with  a  new  deacon,  John  Love,  a  fresh  era  opened. 

Yet  two  full  years  elapsed  before  he  was  ordained.  After 
the  Association  meetings  there  came  Hugh  Evans  and  John 
Tommas  of  Bristol,  Day  of  Wellington,  Kingdon  of  Frome,  Peter 
Evans  of  Yeovil,  and  the  staunch  old  Hann  of  Upottery.  Within 
seven  months  they  handselled  a  new  baptistery  within  the  meeting 
house  by  three  women  making  a  good  confession.  In  his  time 
there  was  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  repeal  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  restoration  of  full  civil  rights  to  dissenters.  Pyne  joined  in 
this,  but  Parliament  refused. 

After  ten  years,  Pyne  went  to  Devizes,  where  again  he  led 
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the  church  forward.  Lyme,  however,  was  left  destitute,  and  this 
time  it  appealed  to  London,  asking  advice  of  Benjamin  Wallin, 
who  was  prominent  with  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund.  He 
recommended  Mills,  who  came,  but  was  surprised  at  the  Church’s 
slowness ;  after  a  year  or  so,  he  said  plainly,  “  Do  you  want  me 
as  pastor  ?  ”  but  they  took  three  months  to  say  yes. 

Evidently  there  were  troubles  of  many  kinds;  a  new  little 
book  of  minutes  was  opened,  with  full  entries,  while  the  massive 
old  book  was  left  blank.  At  one  church  meeting,  only  three 
members  were  present.  Another  member,  Swain,  was  playing 
a  fine  part  in  the  town,  and  was  offered  the  freedom  of  the 
borough :  to  obtain  this  he  had  to  take  the  sacrament  at  the 
parish  church,  and  register  a  certificate  of  the  same :  though 
the  church  had  little  energy  for  anything  else,  it  did  censure 
him  for  this. 

An  unhappy  situation  ended  with  1780,  by  Mills  retiring, 
and  a  deacon  resigning;  though  Wallin  had  to  write  and  say 
that  the  Fund  had  granted  money  to  Mills,  not  to  the  church 
funds  generally,  and  they  must  pay  it  over. 

The  church  then  dallied  with  James  Larwill,  of  a  family  well 
known  in  the  denomination  1  After  about  a  year  he  was  installed ; 
but  within  three  years  he  gave  scandal  by  his  drinking  habits; 
after  arbitration  he  disappeared,  towards  the  end  of  1784. 

Joseph  Dawson  came  on  probation,  and  after  two  years  the 
church  had  him  ordained.  In  1792  the  church  entertained  the 
Association  again,  with  a  galaxy  of  all  the  Western  leaders, 
including  the  aged  Tommas.  Dawson  had  Davis  to  help  him 
four  years  later,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  village  stations  or  of 
interest  in  the  B.M.S.  work  at  home  or  abroad.  He  was  asked 
to  write  the  Association  a  letter  at  Portsea  in  1800,  and  gave 
the  shortest  on  record.  Nine  years  later,  he  resigned,  but  supplied 
for  two  years  while  the  church  was  weighing  the  merits  of  a 
successor.  Richard  Scott  had  been  known  to  the  church  and 
had  preached  sometimes,  since  1805,  but  only  in  1811  was  he 
ordained  pastor  by  Smith  of  Tiverton,  Saffery,  Horsey  and 
Dawson. 

Two  years  later,  the  Association  came  again,  representatives 
of  sixty-three  churches  attending  with  Saffery,  Page,  Ryland, 
Saunders,  Roberts  and  Winterbotham  taking  leading  parts.  In 
1820  Scott  emigrated  to  America,  and  the  church  entered  on  a 
new  experiment,  with  a  student  straight  from  Stepney  Academy, 
.\braham  Wayland,  whose  ministry  endured  from  1822  till  his 
death  forty  years  later. 

The  great  Western  Association  had  begun  its  course  in 
1653,  and  after  170  years  embraced  seventy-eight  churches.  It 
was  felt  wise  to  divide  into  four,  centering  in  Plymouth,  Bristol, 
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Southampton  and  Taunton.  And  in  1826  Wayland  had  the  , 
honour  of  presiding  in  Lyme  over  the  new  Western  Association, 
with  Baynes  of  Wellington  as  the  preacher.  Five  years  later  a 
new  church  was  formed  at  Chideock;  this  reflects  a  fresh  policy, 
that  the  Association  would  devote  itself  to  church  extension. 
After  much  discussion,  the  Confession  of  1677,  which  had 
steadied  the  churches  sixty  years  later,  was  quietly  dropped,  and 
a  brief  statement  as  to  doctrine  became  usual.  And  after  more 
discussion,  both  church  and  Association  linked  with  the  Baptist 
Union  in  1837  when  Lyme  again  welcomed  the  sister  churches 
and  induced  them  to  begin  with  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Kilmington 
had  new  premises,  a  new  church  began  at  Bridport,  sustained 
for  a  while  by  the  Association.  This  grew  amazingly,  and  soon 
the  secretary.  Trend  of  Bridgwater,  began  collecting  the  history 
of  the  churches,  getting  a  few  reminiscences  in  each  case  by 
oral  tradition. 

Lyme  itself  shared  this  new  energy;  the  young  people 
started  a  prayer  meeting  after  the  evening  service,  the  membership 
rose  to  ninety-seven,  a  new  vestry  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £80, 
and  three  village  stations  were  opened  for  preaching,  and  the 
Association  was  invited  afresh  for  1845.  Four  years  later,  at  ^ 
Yeovil,  Wayland  filled  the  chief  post.  After  that  his  evening 
years  were  quiet,  and  his  forty  years’  course  ended  in  1862. 

This  time  there  was  little  delay,  and  Daniel  Jennings  soon 
came  from  Bridgnorth.  Four  years  later  he  changed  places  with 
Joseph  R.  Jenkins,  of  Rayleigh,  but  ill-health  soon  ended  this 
pastorate,  during  which  a  new  organ  was  installed.  i 

Thomas  Handford  came  from  Spurgeon’s  College,  promised  i 
a  stipend  of  £70,  but  did  not  stay  two  years.  There  was  trouble 
about  the  deeds,  and  when  they  were  recovered,  all  documents  ^ 
were  carefully  registered  and  deposited  at  the  bank.  Jenkins  was 
asked  to  help  in  the  emergency  and  matters  straightened  out  when 
in  January,  1872,  George  Binnie  came  from  Sainthill.  After 
nine  years,  troubles  recurred,  and  there  was  danger  of  the  chapel 
being  closed.  The  Association,  however,  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  presently  Edward  Marks,  of  Boroughbridge,  took  charge 
in  1881. 

The  Association  presented  the  Church  with  a  stock  of  the  i 
Baptist  Hymnal,  for  hitherto  it  had  been  faithful  to  Watts  and  j 
Rippon.  And  so  the  century  ended  happily  with  a  tried  pastor  [ 
and  new  song.  [ 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


Reviews. 

UPTON  :  The  story  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  1785- 
1935.  201  pages,  appendices,  index,  twelve  illustrations,  by 

Seymour  J.  Price  (Carey  Press,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.) 

What  a  story !  and  how  well  told !  The  Church  and  its 
founder  have  been  unduly  obscured.  After  45  years  Ivimey  gave 
less  than  half  a  page,  saying  nothing  of  the  Church,  and  only  the 
ordination  of  the  first  minister.  Yet  in  the  next  year,  James 
Upton  was  chosen  the  first  regular  chairman  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  and  in  1835  the  Baptist  Magazine  showed  that  Blackfriars 
was  easily  the  largest  Church  in  London.  Outsiders  may  be 
forgiven  if  they  have  been  slow  to  recognise  the  importance  of 
the  place;  henceforth  they  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  an 
inspiring  tale  of  a  Church  adjusting  itself  to  every  change,  still 
attracting  and  producing  fine  leaders.  It  began  on  a  green 
walk  leading  south  from  Blackfriars  to  St.  George’s  Fields, 
across  marshland;  and  despite  the  filling  up  of  the  marsh,  the 
New  Cut,  the  laying  out  of  streets  till  Lambeth  is  a  most  crowded 
borough,  the  Church  has  been  faithful  to  the  district.  How 
church  life  has  developed  can  be  readily  traced,  from  the  day 
of  a  six-hour  ordination  service,  to  the  weeks  of  sixteen  meetings, 
many  indeed  double-banked ;  with  open-air  meetings  for 
evangelism,  cricket,  swimming  and  football. 

The  first  pastor  had  the  joy  of  sending  ten  members  into 
the  ministry,  and  linked  the  church  with  every  denominational 
enterprise.  For  the  first  time  we  have  a  worthy  life  of  a  man 
who  started  as  an  Flssex  shop-boy,  educated  himself,  and  died 
as  a  Baptist  leader,  bequeathing  sons  and  a  grandson  to  tread 
in  his  footsteps. 

Sketches  of  other  pastors  are  given,  and  the  Church 
cherishes  the  recent  memory  of  William  Williams.  There  are 
sketches  of  deacons,  officers,  precentor,  organist — why  not  of 
the  care-takers?  for  another  Church  has  just  honoured  one  with 
the  first  tablet  on  its  walls.  The  centenary  was  celebrated  with 
a  report  showing  sixty  baptized  in  the  year.  The  sesqui-centennial 
is  celebrated  with  this  volume,  which  is  not  only  most  readable 
and  humorous,  but  may  show  other  churches  in  dense  godles.s 
areas  how  to  take  courage  and  win  for  God. 

W.T.W. 

My  Life’s  Little  Day,  by  John  C.  Carlile,  C.H.,  D.D. 
fBlackie,  6s.) 

Dr.  Carlile’s  autobiography  is  very  welcome,  partly  for  the 
author’s  sake  and  partly  for  the  world  of  personalities  and  move¬ 
ments  in  which,  for  half  a  century,  he  has  played  a  very  active 
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part.  He  sets  out  to  use  his  own  personality  “  as  a  peg  upon 
which  to  hang  memories  of  men  and  movements,  representing 
much  of  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  last  half  century." 
This  does  not  mean  that  his  own  personality  is  obscured.  He 
stands  out  in  this  most  interesting  narrative  as  a  preacher,  writer, 
social  worker,  and  ecclesiastical  statesman.  He  is  to  be  envied 
his  wide  range  of  friendships,  and  his  first-hand  contacts  with 
the  main  religious  and  social  movements  of  the  past  half  century, 
His  book  is  not  only  pleasant  to  read  but  illuminating  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  a  marked  degree.  He  takes  us  through  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  major  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century  social 
rebellion,  the  clash  of  the  evangelical  gospel  with  advanced  social 
and  economic  views,  the  education  controversy.  He  recounts 
for  us  the  attempts  at  Church  Union,  and  for  Baptists  his 
description  of  our  denomonational  life  during  the  present  century 
is  most  valuable.  This  book  may  be  specially  commended  to 
young  Baptists,  who  would  learn  something  of  the  forces  which 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  present  situation,  both  in  religion 
and  world  affairs.  And  if  they  share  the  experience  of  the 
present  writer,  they  will  be  enriched  by  the  tone  of  Dr.  Carlile’s 
survey. 

One  suggestion  may  be  made.  Should  the  book  go  to  a 
second  edition,  an  index  would  add  to  its  value. 

F.T.L. 
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Christmas  Evans,  1766-1838,  by  E.  Ebrard  Rees.  (Kingsgate 
Press,  3s.  6d.) 

This  volume  is  in  good  time  for  1938,  the  centenary  of  the 
death  of  Christmas  Evans,  when  there  will  doubtless  be  a  spate 
of  books,  articles  and  oratory.  The  story  is  well  told,  and  the 
times  vividly  portrayed.  Christmas  is  revealed  in  his  strength, 
when  thousands  flocked  to  hear  him  and  he  could  sway  the 
multitude,  and  in  his  weakness,  for  the  author  has  not  hesitated 
to  paint  the  warts.  The  great  preacher  belonged  to  an  age  that 
has  gone,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  hwyl  would  move  men  to-day; 
nevertheless,  his  story  has  lessons  and  inspiration  for  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  Gospel  Standard,  Vol.  I,  1835  fac  simile  reprint  for  the 
Centenary,  (2s.) ;  Selected  Sermons,  by  J.  C.  Philpot,  M.A., 
(4s.  6d.) ;  Out  of  the  Depths  being  the  Autobiography  of  John 
Newton  (3s.).  All  published  by  C.  J.  Famcombe  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Here  are  three  volumes  issued  by  the  Gospel  Standard 
section  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  Gospel  Standard  has 
an  honourable  record  of  100  years’  service,  a  length  of  con¬ 
tinuous  publication  exceeded  by  few,  if  any.  Baptist  magazines. 
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In  celebration  of  the  centenary,  Vol.  No.  1,  comprising  the  five 
issues  from  August  to  December,  1835,  has  been  reprinted,  and  • 
probably  many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  add  this  interesting 
souvenir  to  their  libraries.  It  was  a  happy  centennial  thought 
also  to  issue  a  volume  of  J.  C.  Philpot’s  sermons.  He  was  one 
of  the  Seceders  from  the  Established  Church,  and,  later,  for 
twenty  years,  editor  of  the  Gospel  Standard.  It  is  well  known 
that  his  sermons  and  writings  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  the  origin  of  the  unfortunate  cleavage 
between  those  who  are  known  respectively  as  “  Gospel  Standard  ” 
and  “  Earthen  Vessel  ”  Baptists.  The  third  volume  is  a  reprint 
of  a  Christian  classic. 

The  Story  of  our  Colleges,  1835-1935,  by  W.  Bardsley 
Brash,  M.A.,  B.Lit.,  B.D.  (Epworth  Press,  3s.  6d.). 

Mr.  Bardsley  Brash  has  written  a  delightful  centenary 
history  of  Methodist  Ministerial  Training,  skilfully  weaving  the 
disconnected  details  into  a  harmonious  whole.  John  Wesley 
believed  in  a  trained  ministry,  and  saw  to  it  that  his  preachers 
were  guided  in  their  reading;  yet  at  the  second  Conference,  in 
1745,  the  answer  to  the  question  “  Can  we  have  a  seminary  for 
labourers  yet?”  was  “Not  till  God  give  us  a  proper  tutor.” 
And  ninety  years  were  to  pass  before  the  opening  of  the  first 
seminary.  The  early  attempts  to  establish  a  ministerial  seminary 
are  adequately  dealt  with,  and  the  volume  abounds  with  side¬ 
lights  on  tutors  and  students.  We  like  the  story  of  the  lovable 
Percy  Ainsworth,  crossing  the  Didsbury  quadrangle  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  in  days  when  students  were  not  allowed  to  smoke. 
Meeting  the  Governor,  he  said  :  “  Mr.  Green,  I  do  not  keep  the 
pipe  in  my  mouth  because  I  wish  to  be  insolent,  but  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  deceitful.” 

At  a  time  when  our  own  Regent’s  Park  College  is  launching 
its  bold  and  enterprising  scheme  for  building  at  Oxford  in  1938,  we 
read  with  keen  interest  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  establishment 
of  “  Wesley  House,”  the  Methodist  College  at  Cambridge.  Two 
{rreat-hearted  Methodist  laymen,  Michael  Gutteridge  and  William 
Greenhalgh,  neither  of  whom  had  received  the  benefit  of  a 
University  education,  appreciated  the  need  for  a  fully  equipped 
ministry,  and  gave  £50,000  and  £20,000  respectively.  They  have 
given  to  us.  Baptist  laymen,  an  example  that,  according  to  our 
means,  we  should  follow  in  their  stead. 


S.J.P. 


Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Association 
Minutes,  June,  1764. 

The  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Association  met  from  21st-23rd 
September,  1695,  at  Bamoldswick.  The  minutes  were 
recorded  in  the  church  book,  from  which  they  were  printed  in 
1913  for  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Association  in  Baptists  of 
North-West  England,  which  was  circulated  to  members  of  our 
Society.  It  is  possible  that  the  first  meeting,  at  which  the 
constitution  was  formulated,  was  held  in  the  preceding  June, 
for  the  September  minutes  lead  off :  “  At  the  Asociated 
meeting,”  and  speaks  of  “the  Asociation  ”  as  already  in  being; 
yet  it  seems  to  complete  a  statement  of  order,  and  annexes 
“  generall  conclusions  ”  as  to  conduct. 

In  1695  such  organisation  was  going  on  over  all  England, 
(m  the  recommendation  of  an  assembly  held  in  London  1691. 
There,  and  then,  only  six  northern  churches  were  known ; — 
Newcastle,  Bitchburn  (now  Hamsterley,  Rowley  &  Blackhill), 
Pontefract,  (Great)  Broughton,  Egremont  (known  later  as 
Whitehaven),  and  Woolverstone  (now  Hawkshead  Hill).  The 
churches  at  Manchester,  under  Roger  Worthington,  at  Warrington 
(with  members  at  Liverpool)  under  Thomas  Lowe,  at  Mottram 
and  Warford  under  Francis  Turner,  at  Bradford  under  Thomas 
Walker,  and  at  Stokesley,  if  it  still  existed,  were  too  scattered 
to  organise.  All  of  these  were  of  the  war  period,  and  under 
William  and  Mary  there  was  quite  a  new  atmosphere. 

William  Mitchell,  of  Heptonstall,  had  begun  his  life  work 
as  an  evangelist  about  1684,  and  was  soon  imprisoned  at 
(joodshaw  and  at  York.  When  persecution  ended,  he  registered 
his  meeting-places,  which  by  1691  exceeded  a  score.  Next  year 
his  cousin,  David  Crosley,  was  baptized  at  Bromsgrove,  and 
came  to  understand  the  Baptist  system  of  organisation  by 
churches  in  an  Association ;  this  he  urged,  and  persuaded 
Mitchell.  As  a  result,  we  find  in  1695  an  Association,  which  has 
now  had  continuous  life  for  over  240  years.  In  1719  it  met 
at  Rawden,  and  the  important  measures  of  reorganisation  then 
adopted  were  printed  in  the  1913  book.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  troubles  as  to  doctrine,  and  in  1757  Liverpool 
saw  another  important  meeting,  when  the  Association  repudiated 
hyper-Calvinism  and  the  exceptional  views  of  the  talented  John 
Johnson.  James  Hargreaves,  in  1816,  printed  extracts  from  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting. 

Another  turning  point  was  in  1786,  for,  at  the  meetings  in 
Preston,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  forward  policy  initiated 
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by  Robert  Hall,  of  Arnesby,  and  Andrew  Fuller,  of  Kettering. 
John  Fawcett  was  asked  to  prepare  an  address  on  the  Privileges 
and  Duties  of  Gospel  Churches,  which  might  be  adopted  as  a 
Circular  Letter,  and  circulated  in  print,  with  the  minutes  of  the 
1787  meeting  at  Colne.  Fifty  years  later,  when  the  Association 
had  swollen  so  that  there  were  8,721  members  in  Yorkshire  alone, 
and  it  was  not  yet  discerned  how  railways  were  linking  up 
all  towns,  it  was  decided  that  the  Association,  which  had  been 
one  from  1695  till  1837,  must  henceforth  divide  into  east  and 
west. 

The  early  records  were  all  in  manuscript.  The  minutes 
were  generally  entered  in  the  church  book  of  the  place  of 
meeting :  the  circular  letter  was  dictated,  and  a  copy  made  for 
each  church,  whether  represented  at  the  meeting  or  not.  Many 
have  been  collected,  and  unpublished  records  are  known;  but 
they  seldom  merit  printing.  There  are  exceptions,  and  Mr.  James 
S.  Hardman,  of  Cloughfold,  has  discovered  at  Goodshaw,  a 
beautifully-written  exercise  book,  headed  “  Minute  Book  of  Old 
Goodshaw  Chapel,  1764  ”,  containing  the  minutes  and  letter  sent 
to  that  church  in  June,  1764,  from  the  Association  meeting  at 
Halifax.  Nine  churches  had  been  represented.  The  most 
flourishing  was  Goodshaw  itself,  with  fourteen  baptisms,  and 
preparations  for  a  new  meeting-house.  Bradford  was  a  good 
second,  with  eleven ;  one  had  been  cut  off,  one  restored ;  there 
were  two  gifted  brethren,  of  whom  one  had  just  been  spared 
to  succeed  the  late  Brother  Smith,  at  Wainsgate.  This  place 
shared  with  Oakenshaw  the  distinction  of  having  had  no 
baptisms;  but  Bamford  was  going  to  alter  matters  there,  and 
transfer  the  centre  to  Accrington.  At  bottom,  in  every  sense, 
was  Whitehaven,  which  had  had  no  baptisms,  a  dispute  with 
Scotch  Seceders,  and  a  member  cut  off. 

.  Wainsgate  is  the  real  point  of  interest.  It  was  due  to  the 
revival  of  which  Richard  Grimshaw,  clergyman  at  Haworth, 
was  the  indefatigable  local  leader,  preaching  twice  each  week-day. 
One  of  his  converts  was  Richard  Smith,  who  joined  the  church 
at  Barnoldswick,  where  David  Crosley  had  been  pastor  in  1694. 
His  work  as  a  local  preacher  was  so  successful  that  a  small 
meeting-house  was  dug  out,  the  earth  thrown  outward  to  heighten 
the  walls,  and  in  this  primitive  place  the  people  of  Wainsgate 
and  Wadsworth  proposed  to  organise  a  new  church,  with  Richard 
Smith  as  teacher.  The  Association  approved,  and  in  1750  a  roll 
of  members  was  drawn  up.  Young  William  Crabtree  was  third, 
and  three  years  later  he  was  called  to  head  a  new  church  at 
Bradford,  formed  of  members  hitherto  on  the  roll  of  those  who 
had  worshipped  under  the  Buckstone  at  Rawden  Cliff.  At 
Bradford  was  an  apprentice  named  John  Fawcett,  sixteen 
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years  old  when  George  Whitefield  arrived  one  Sunday  and  j 
preached  to  10,000  people ;  he  trudged  over  to  Birstel  and  was 
one  of  20,000.  Several  hundred  people,  singing  and  praising 
God,  rode  back  with  Whitefield  to  Leeds,  leaving  young  Fawcett 
quickened  to  new  life.  Grimshaw  was  the  nearest  clergyman  of 
this  type,  and  Fawcett  was  built  up  by  him,  attending  communion 
regularly  at  Haworth,  and  occasionally  going  to  Ewood  Hall, 
where  Grimshaw’s  son  farmed  and  lent  his  barn  for  the  father 
to  preach  in.  In  Bradford  there  was  no  dissenting  church,  no 
evangelical  preaching,  till  Crabtree  came,  and  encouraged  the 
Baptists  to  build  a  meeting-house.  Young  John  attended,  was 
won,  and  on  March  11th,  1758,  was  baptized  and  welcomed  to 
fellowship.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  married  another  member,  as  his 
articles  were  expiring  and  he  could  set  up  for  himself  or  become 
a  journeyman.  They  quickly  established  a  meeting  in  their 
house,  and  he  was  soon  enlisted  in  church  work.  His  diary 
shows  how  carefully  he  read;  at  the  age  of  22  he  was  at  work- 
on  Hebrew,  and  had  been  urged  by  the  church  to  speak  at  Little 
Horton.  He  took  notes  of  all  visiting  preachers,  and  used  them 
in  his  private  meeting  at  home,  so  gaining  confidence  and  practice. 
Early  in  1764  he  had  two  invitations;  to  go  and  help  John 
Oulton,  senior  at  Liverpool,  to  succeed  Richard  Smith  at  Wains- 
gate.  As  the  latter  had  been  upset  by  John  Johnson,  he  considered  ' 
his  duty  to  settle  in  his  own  county  and  steady  the  infant  church, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  on  May  9th,  1764.  Thus  the  minutes  ' 
of  the  Association  that  year  show  John  Fawcett  just  setting  his 
hand  to  the  plough.  ! 

The  minutes  here  reprinted,  verbatim,  literatim  et  punctatim, 
show  how  the  meeting  concentrated  on  spiritual  life,  not  on  [ 
machinery.  Many  questions  were  propounded,  and  the  discus-  | 
sions  are  fully  reported.  It  may  seem  rather  academic  to  debate  f 
at  such  length  on  the  difference  between  Faith  and  Hope;  but  | 
that  helped  to  show  how  advisable  it  was  to  have  an  Academy  * 
for  the  purpose ;  and  Fawcett  was  destined  to  found  such,  in 
Ewood  Hall,  and  at  Brearley  Hall,  till  he  persuaded  others  to 
join  in  a  permanent  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society.  A  long 
discussion  on  private  meetings  showed  how  important  these 
were;  and  the  agenda  suggested  might  well  be  adopted  to-day; 
out  of  such  a  Christian  home  within  the  last  seven  years  there 
is  now  growing  a  new  community  on  a  new  estate,  with  a  fine 
new  building.  Whether  we  should  agree  to-day  that  Sunday 
meals  should  be  cold,  and  that  children  should  be  compelled  to 
come  to  service,  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  the  Association  did 
not  stifle  debate.  Indeed  it  had  to  adjourn  many  more  questions 
to  the  August  session,  due  at  Liverpool. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 
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Minute  Book 

of  Old  Goodshaw  Chapel,  1764. 

The  Minutes  of  an  Afsociation  held  at  Halifax  May  ye  30  &  31 
1764. — ^To  the  Baptized  Chh.  of  X‘.  meeting  for  public  Worship 
at  Goodn  Shaw  under  the  Pastoral  Care  of  Mr.  To“  Nuttal 
may,  every  divine  Gift,  &  spiritual  Favour  be  multiplied — Dear 
Brethren,  as  I  am  appointed  by  the  Ministers  and  other 
Mefsengers  of  the  Chhs.  convened  at  the  Afsociation  held  at 
the  above  mention’d  Place  and  Time,  to  lay  before  you  the 
Procefs  of  the  Work  then  attended  to;  be  pleas’d  to  take  the 
following  Account  of  it. 

1st 

The  Meeting  being  open’d  with  Singing,  &  solemn  Prayer 
by  Brother  Crabtree,  the  State  of  the  Chhs.  represented  by  their 
litters  as  follows. 

1st.  The  Letter  from  y®  Chh.  at  Halifax  was  read  which 
signified  that  they  had  been  favour’d  with  some  singular  Mercies 
since  their  last  Epistle  of  this  Nature ;  particularly  with  unexpec¬ 
ted  Succefs  in  Reference  to  their  Meeting-House,  upon  the 
Erection  of  w.®**  their  Hearts  were  so  much  set,  and  w.®**  they 
judged,  the  Prosperity  of  their  little  Zion,  and  the  Honour  of 
their  Redeemer  were  very  nearly  concern’d;  That  their  Pastor, 
after  receiving  various  and  multiplied  Favours,  when  seeking 
the  Bounty  of  well  disposed  Persons,  in  distant  Places,  in  order 
for  helping  forward  their  House  of  God,  had  been  return’d  to 
them  in  Peace  and  Safety,  from  whose  Lips  they  had  again 
heard  the  important  Precepts  of  the  divine  Law,  and  the  precious 
Truths  of  the  Gospel  advanced,  with  no  lefs  Satisfaction, 
Comfort,  &  Edification,  as  they  hoped,  than  in  Years  past.  That 
Sabaths  are  precious  Seasons  to  some  of  them  at  times,  tho’  in 
the  general  they  have  Occation  to  Complain  of  their  spiritual 
Leannefs,  of  the  Coldnefs  of  their  Love  to  the  Gospel,  Person, 
and  Ordinances  of  X.‘  notwithstanding  their  being  so  highly 
favour’d  :  w.®**  they  intimate,  they  do  not  wonder  at.  Considering 
their  many  Transgrefsions  against  the  God  of  their  Felicity. 
They  think  they  are  in  some  Measure  sensible  of  their  Back 
slidings,  and  desirous  of  being  turn’d  from  them,  of  making  a 
better  Improvement  of  the  Means  of  Grace,  as  well  as  of  striving 
together  for  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Discipline  of  God’s 
House.  And  say  that  their  Auditory  is  Moderate  on  Lord’s 
Days,  and  that  they  are  more  at  Peace  among  themselves  than 
ever  they  have  been  since  they  were  form’d  into  a  Church  &c. 

NB.  All  the  Additions,  Separations  &c.  respecting  the  Chhs. 
in  this  Afsociation,  will  be  mention’d  together  or  in  one  Sum. 
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The  Letter  from  y®  Chh.  at  Goodshaw  was  read  Exprefsing 
a  Desire  that  the  divine  Presence  might  attend  y®  Mefsengers  of 
the  Chhs.  in  their  afsembling  together  at  y®  Afsociation  held  here, 
the  30“*  and  31®‘  of  May.  64.  that  Wisdom  &  Prudence  might  be 
afforded  'em,  for  the  Dispatch  of  such  Businefs  as  they  might 
be  call’d  unto ;  That  God  might  be  glorified  in  all ;  A  Redeemers 
Interest  advanced;  Brotherly  Love  promoted,  and  Peace  and 
Unity  among  the  Chhs.  maintain’d,  supported  and  encreas’d: 
That  Meetings  of  this  Kind  may  be  continued  to  the  latest 
Posterity,  in  order  that  Difficult  Cases  of  Conscience  may  be 
resolv’d  for  Edification  and  y®  Increase  of  spiritual  Knowledge,  i 
It  also  intimates,  that  it  is  w.‘**  a  singular  Pleasure  they  wou’d  ; 
acquaint  their  Christian  Brethren,  of  this  steady  Attachment  to  ; 
the  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  close  Attendance  to  the  Discipline  ' 
of  God’s  House;  that  the  removal  of  their  Meeting-Place,  hath  I 
been  attended  w.***  a  Blefsing,  &  made  a  Means  of  strengthening 
the  Interest  of  X^.  supported  by  them.  That  the  Ministrations 
of  God’s  Word  to  them,  has  been  blefs’d  for  their  Edification, 
growth  in  Grace,  and  encrease  of  divine  Knowledge,  and  to  the 
Conviction  &  as  they  hope,  y*  real  Conversion  of  many  Souls. 
That  their  Public  Meetings  hath  been  well  attended ;  their 
Preparation  Meetings  not  neglected,  each  filling  up  his  Place  j 
with  a  good  Degree  of  Regularity :  But  that  their  private 
Meetings  are  not  so  well  regarded  as  they  cou’d  wish,  tho’  they 
have  no  Reason  to  complain.  That  they  are  all  peaceable,  & 
harmoniously  agreed  together,  except  some  Persons  in  one  Family 
only.  That  some  of  them  are  alive  to  spiritual  Things,  love  Holi- 
nefs,  delight  in  Duty,  and  have  the  Presence  of  God  amongst 
them  &c.  For  w.®**  Favours,  they  desire  all  the  Chhs.  to  join  i 
with  them  in  thankful  Strains — But  notwithstanding  all  these 
Mercies,  they  intimate  that  they  have  Reason  to  complain  of  too 
much  Ingratitude  &  Unthankfulnefs,  Hardnefs  of  Heart, 
Carnality  &  worldly  Mindednefs :  Of  Backwardnefs  to  Duty: 
Of  neglects  in  private  Devotion,  of  Pride  &  Haughtinefs :  Of 
Unbelief  &  Murmurings,  for  the  Removal  of  which  Evils,  and 
y*  Conveyance  of  Grace  to  enable  them  to  honour  God  more, 
they  desire  y®  Prayers  of  y®  Chhs.  Their  Minister  is  now  abroad 
collecting  Money  for  their  Meeting-House,  in  whose  Absence 
they  are  supplied  by  a  gifted  Brother,  and  they  beg  the  Prayers 
of  their  Brethren,  y^  they  may  be  kept  from  every  Thing  of  a 
distrefsing  Kind,  while  their  Pastor  is  absent,  and  y‘  he  may  be 
prosperous  where  unto  he  is  sent  and  be  returned  to  ’em  in 
Peace  and  Safety. 

3'”’’  From  y*  Chh.  at  Rawden  Cliff  setting  forth  their  will- 
ingnefs  to  meet  the  Mefsengers  of  the  other  Chhs.  in  Afsociation 
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by  her  Mefsengers,  &  her  desire  was  y‘  y*  divine  Presence 
might  attend  ’em  in  their  convening  together,  and  y^  they  might 
be  directed  and  succeeded,  in  whatever  might  fall  under  their 
Consideration.  That  they  had  great  Reason  to  be  thankful  for 
y*  Continuance  of  Gospel  Means  and  Privileges,  which  they  hope 
are  in  some  Measure  blefs’d,  and  desire  they  may  be  more  and 
more  succeeded,  for  y®  most  valuable  Ends  and  Purposes.  Public 
Worship  in  general,  and  especially  in  the  Afternoon  is  well 
attended  at  present.  They  also  intimate  in  their  Letter,  that 
some  are  enabled  to  attend  to  experience  Meetings  w.®**  are  found 
to  be  very  profitable  and  useful ;  as  well  as  exprefs  their  desire  y‘ 
a  more  impartial  and  zealous  Regard  might  be  paid  to  the  holy 
Scriptures,  as  the  Standard  of  Truth,  and  Rule  of  Christianity, 
and  they  have  reason  to  lament  and  mourn  there  is  such  a 
Departure  from  this  divine  Rule  in  practical  Religion;  so  little 
Knowledge  of  the  Purity  of  the  Law,  and  consequently  too  little 
Sense  of  Sin  and  Duty ;  that  there  is  so  little  Zeal  for  the  Glory 
of  God,  and  the  Order  and  Discipline  of  his  House.  Lukewarm- 
nefs,  Indifferency  in  Religion,  worldly  Mindednefs,  and  a  vain 
Conversation,  they  fear  prevails  in  too  many,  while  that  Strict- 
nefs  and  Uprightnefs,  so  necefsary  and  powerful  to  vital  Godlinefs 
is  too  much  neglected.  They  cannot  but  earnestly  wish  for  a  more 
fervent  Zeal  for  every  precious  Truth  of  the  Gospel,  for  a  proper 
Regard  for  the  Order  of  X.‘®  House,  and  a  tender  Concern  for 
his  Honour :  for  more  Watch fulnefs  against  Sin,  Diligence  in 
Duty,  love  to  one  another.  Humility,  Meeknefs,  Gospel  Simplicity, 
and  spiritual  Mindednefs,  for  a  Revival  of  the  Lords  Work 
among  ’em  more  and  more,  for  a  Discerning  Judgment,  &  for 
an  Inclination  to  the  Observance  of  those  Things  w.®**  are  pleasing 
in  his  Sight.  Moreover  they  exprefs  their  Satisfaction  in  hearing 
y‘  the  great  Redeemer  and  glorious  Captain  of  Salvation  is 
lifting  up  his  Standard  at  some  little  Distance  from  them  under 
the  Labours  of  his  Ministers,  and  desire  that  many  precious 
Souls,  under  the  Influence  of  sovereign  Grace,  may  be  brought  to 
enlist  under  his  Banner. 

From  y*  Chh.  at  Okenshaw  shewing  their  unfeigned 
Thankfulnefs  to  God,  in  y‘  he  hath  not  only  favour’d  ’em  with 
a  Name  in  his  House,  and  continues  them  in  the  Enjoyment  of 
his  Word ;  but  also  blefses  ’em  with  a  Connexion  &  Communion 
with  the  Chhs.  of  this  Afsociation,  which  Connexion  they  desire 
to  hold  and  maintain.  They  affirm  also,  y*  they  blefs  God  for 
the  Tokens  of  his  gracious  Presence  in  our  former  Afsemblies 
and  general  Meetings,  w.®**  have  been  greatly  to  their  Satisfaction 
and  Edification,  as  also  they  trust,  to  the  Advantage  of  their 
Brethren ;  and  then  exprefsing  their  Desire,  y*  all  Wisdom  and 
Prudence,  love  and  Unity,  Meeknefs  and  Impartiality,  may  be 
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granted,  y‘  are  necefsary  to  continue,  and  order  all  Afsociations 
to  y®  Glory  of  God;  They  pafs  on  to  observe,  y*  their  heavenly 
Father  has  done  great  Things  for  them,  in  giving  them  a  Name 
in  his  House  :  In  sending  ’em  a  Pastor  when  in  Distrefs,  to  feed 
them  with  Knowledge  and  Understanding  in  y®  Misteries  of  X‘. 
In  blefsing  his  Ministry  to  the  Good  of  others,  compelling  ’em 
to  come  into  their  little  Zion,  and  making  ’em  emminent  and 
useful  in  it ;  w.®*'  makes  some  of  them  cry  out,  “  What  shall  we 
render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  Benefits  confered  upon  us  ”  But 
they  intimate  y‘  they  have  been  Ungrateful  to  their  heavenly 
Father,  and  Disobedient  in  many  respects;  That  he  has  visited 
their  Transgrefsions  with  a  Rod,  and  y‘  their  private  Meetings 
are  poorly  attended.  Tho’  they  have  Reason  to  blefs  the  Lord  y‘ 
he  continues  Peace  amongst  themselves,  and  y*  y®  Ministrations 
of  the  Word,  are  pretty  well  attended  to. 

S**'  From  the  Chh.  at  Bradford,  Shewing  y*^  they  believe 
their  Connexion,  in  a  Christian  Afsociation,  with  y®  Chhs.  met 
by  their  Mefsengers  at  this  Place,  has  hitherto  had  the  desired 
and  intended  Effect,  since  many  of  them  by  happy  Experience, 
can  say,  they  have  reaped  much  real  Benefit  and  Edification 
thereby,  and  more  especially,  from  y‘  Meeting  of  this  Nature 
w.®**  was  held  at  Bradford  y®  last  Year  That  Opportunity  was 
peculiarly  reviving  and  strengthening  to  great  Numbers  among 
them.  The  happy  Symptoms  of  w.®**,  they  hope,  remain  with 
some  to  this  Day.  In  regard  to  y®  Doctrines  of  Grace,  wherein 
they  are  agreed  with  the  other  Chhs.  in  this  Afsociation,  particu¬ 
larized  in  former  Letters,  they  are  of  y®  same  Mind  and 
Judgment.  There  is  not  y®  least  Division  among  them  :  They  are 
perfectly  joined  together,  and  all  speak  y®  same  Thing,  the 
Ministry  of  y®  Word,  is  very  refreshing  and  beneficial  to  most 
among  them  :  It  is  indeed  a  joyful  Sound ;  they  intimate  its  justly 
number’d  among  their  richest  Mercies  :  This  as  many  of  them 
have  said  and  can  Witnefs,  makes  ’em  breath  &  long  for  y* 
return  of  y®  joyful  Sabbath.  They  have  very  rarely  had  any  Thing 
of  a  grievous  Nature,  to  perplex  y®  Brotherhood  at  their  Chh. 
Meetings  this  Year,  and  what  of  that  Nature  has  fallen  out,  has 
been  decided  with  great  Unanimity.  They  are  at  Peace  at  present, 
and  there  is  no  apparent  Prospect  of  the  Contrary.  Some  com¬ 
plain  of  Coldnefs  and  inactivity  in  the  Things  of  God,  and 
others  think  y*^  in  this  respect  it  is  better  than  formerly.  Their 
Chh.  Meetings  are  pretty  well  attended,  tho’  some  are  Shamefully 
guilty  in  neglecting  them.  The  public  Worship  of  God  is  well 
attended;  several  Families  who  used  to  attend  elsewhere,  are 
now  become  constant  Hearers  with  them,  and  they  are  not 
without  a  Prospect  of  an  Increase  in  the  Chh.  They  are  in  hopes, 
that,  that  wretched  Practice  of  whispering.  Backbiting,  Tale-bear¬ 
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ing  or  revealing  y®  Chh’s.  Secrets,  which  formerly  occasioned  them 
so  much  T rouble  and  Confusion,  is  in  a  good  Measure  laid  aside, 
and  they  exprefs  an  earnest  Desire,  that  its  grim  Countenance 
may  never  more  make  its  Appearance  within  the  Walls  of  their 
Zion.  This  Year  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest,  who  has  the  Residue 
of  the  Spirit  in  his  Hand,  &  who  dispenceth  his  Gifts  when, 
where,  to  whom,  &  in  what  Measure  he  pleaseth,  hath  graciously 
blefsed  &  honoured  them  with  spiritual  Gifts  to  profit  withal. 
Two  Brethren  whom  y®  Chh.  thought  in  some  Measure  qualified 
for  public  Usefulnefs,  have  been  encouraged  to  exercise  their 
Gifts  in  Public;  one  of  them  has  had  the  Chh’s.  Approbation, 
and  been  regularly  set  apart  to  the  Work,  and  is  since  remov’d 
to  the  Chh.  lately  under  the  Care  of  our  deceas’d  Brother  Smith, 
at  their  unanimous  Call,  where,  they  hope  he  will  be  made  an 
Instrument  of  much  good.  The  other  they  hope,  will  be  useful, 
but  intimate,  that  they  have  not  as  yet  concluded  any  Thing  about 
Him.  They  also  desire  their  Brethren  wou’d  return  Thanks  to 
God  for  them,  since  they  are  so  highly  indebted  to  Him,  as  well 
as  pray  that  he  wou’d  enable  them  to  make  suitable  Returns 
for  Mercies  receiv’d,  to  be  humble,  watchful,  spiritual  and 
obedient  in  all  Things.  Moreover,  they  exprefs  a  sincere  & 
fervent  Desire,  that  the  Mefsengers  of  y®  Chhs.  in  this  Afsocia- 
I  tion,  may  want  nothing  in  their  aforemention’d  Meeting,  from 
the  Fountain  of  all  Goodnefs,  to  render  their  Meeting  pleasant 
to  ’emselves,  &  profitable  to  y®  Chhs.  That  the  Spirit  may  come 
down  upon  them,  and  the  Power  of  y®  highest  overshadow  them  : 
That  they  may  enjoy  a  plentiful  Effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  Prayer, 
Praise,  Gratitude,  and  Understanding  in  y®  Things  of  God.  That 
Love  may  be  encreased,  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit  maintained,  and 
holy  Joy  and  Gladnefs  abound  thro’  y®  Power  of  y®  holy  Ghost. 
That  they  may  in  )r®  most  tender  and  affectionate  Manner  bear  with 
one  anothers  Weaknefses,  cover  one  anothers  Infirmities,  lay 
out  ’emselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  Good  &  Prosperity  of  all 
whom  they  represent,  and  y^  they  may  meet  and  part  in  Harmony. 

The  Letter  from  y*  Chh.  at  Liverpool  was  read,  expres¬ 
sing  a  Desire  y‘  an  Abundance  of  Grace,  Mercy,  &  Peace,  from 
God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  X‘.  to  y®  Mefsengers 
of  this  Afsociation,  met  in  this  Place,  and  intimating  their 
Thankfulnefs  unto  God,  for  the  Return  of  another  of  these 
Meetings,  since  they  have  been,  in  Times  past,  harmoniously 
conducted,  and  also  refreshing  to  their  Souls;  for  w.**  Reason, 
they  wish  for  the  Continuance  of  y®  Afsociation  &  hope  all  y* 
Chhs.,  have  reap’d  a  Blefsing  as  well  as  they,  who  surely,  they 
think,  are  y®  least  of  all  y®  Flocks  of  their  Companions,  consider¬ 
ing  their  languishing  Condition,  they  cannot  but  be  thankful  unto 
GM,  and  esteem  it  a  great  Mercy  to  be  permitted  a  Member  of  y* 
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Afsociation;  since  by  this  their  Connexion,  they  hope,  they  are 
more  immediately  on  y®  Hearts  of  y®  Chh’s.  in  Afsociation  in 
their  Prayers,  have  the  Advantage  of  Xtian  Communion  with 
them,  &  the  Solution  of  Questions,  which  they  have  found  ver\' 
useful  and  Satisfactory.  From  which  Privileges,  they  are 
sensible  much  Fruit  might  have  been  expected  by  their  Redeemer; 
Rut  they  have  too  much  like  Israel  of  old,  brought  forth  wild 
Grapes  and  greatly  resembled  y®  Laodicean  Chh.  w.®**  occasions 
them  to  acknowledge  that  it  wou’d  be  just  in  X*.  to  spue  ’em  out 
of  his  Mouth.  Public  Worship  is  attended  with  great  Indifference 
by  many  of  ’em,  and  by  some  often  absented  from :  Their 
private  Meetings  for  Prayer  and  Conference  are  much  neglected, 
save  only  by  a  few,  who  have  Sorrow  of  Heart  on  the  Account 
of  it;  &  who,  tho’  much  discouraged  by  the  Neglect  of  their 
Brethren,  yet  are  favour’d  with  y®  comfortable  Presence  of  God. 
while  such  as  are  not  circumspect  in  their  walk  are  lean  &  Barren. 
They  seem  almost  unavoidably  forced,  they  intimate  to  mention 
their  unhappy  Case  of  some  of  their  dear  Brethren,  tho’  not 
from  want  of  the  sincerest  Love  unto  their  Souls ;  But  that  they 
may  be  convinced  of,  and  brought  to  hearty  Acquiesence  in  their 
Duty.  Amongst  their  other  Griefs  &  Sorrows,  is  the  Age,  and 
decaying  Faculties  of  their  dear  Pastor  who  has  been  for  a  long 
Time  a  nursing  Father  unto  ’em  under  God,  whose  Life  and 
Conversation  has  been  very  honourable  to  the  Gospel  of  X* 
among  them,  &  who  was  a  Means  of  restoring  their  Peace,  when 
little  but  Confusion  was  in  y®  Chh.  But  yet  on  y®  Acc*.  of  hi« 
n.atural  Decay,  the  Lukewarmnefs,  and  want  of  Discipline  in  y' 
Chh.  they  have  unanimously  agreed  to  beg  of  God  to  send  ’em 
one  to  afsist  their  Dear  and  aged  Brother,  in  y®  pastoral  Work  and 
Care ;  and  they  have  some  Expectations  of  seeing  shortly  B." 
Williams  of  Cardigan  whom  they  hope,  their  dear  Lord  has 
inclin’d  to  attend  to  their  Call,  and  qualified  with  suitable 
Abilities,  both  natural  &  spiritual  for  a  Labour  in  y®  Vineyard, 
and  desire  y®  Chhs.  to  join  with  ’em  in  Prayer  y^  he  may  be  sent 
of  God,  like  Nehemiah  and  Ezrah,  both  to  rebuild  y®  Temple  and 
y®  Walls  of  their  Zion.  However  one  great  Mercy  they  have  | 
continu’d  to  ’em,  w’.®**  they  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  for,  is  / 
Peace  among  ’emselves,  w.®**  occasions  them  to  hope  y*  y®  Lord| 
who  is  their  Light  &  Glory,  will  shortly  arise  &  shine  upon  them, 
&  turn  their  Darknefs  into  Day.  Moreover  they  beg  the  Prayers 
of  y®  Chhs.  &  exprefs  their  Desire  after  a  Blefsing  upon  tiieir 
.Afsociation,  at  y®  afore  mention’d  Time  &  Place. 

7“*  From  the  Chh.  at  Wainsgate,  exprefsing  their  Desire  of 
entering  into  y®  Closet  Connexion  w.^*  y®  Chhs.  of  this  Afsocia¬ 
tion  :  from  y®  Consideration  of  y®  Dispensation  of  divine  j 
Providence  towards  them,  and  the  need  thev  stand  in  if  their 
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Afsistance,  and  Christian  Advice.  They  take  notice  of  y®  heavy 
Breach  w.'**  y®  Lord  had  made  upon  them,  by  y®  Death  of  their 
dear  and  much  esteem’d  Pastor,  who  had  been  so  remarkably 
own’d  and  blefsed  by  y®  Lord  both  in  gathering  together  into  a 
Chh.  State,  and  feeding  ’em  with  spiritual  Wisdom  and 
Knowledge  for  a  considerable  Number  of  Years.  Whose 
Memory  will  remain  precious  to  them,  &  whose  Lofs,  none  but 
’emselves  know  the  Greatnefs  of.  However,  under  this  their 
Distrefs,  they  were  enabled  to  keep  close  one  to  another,  &  to 
seek  y®  Lord  for  help.  Their  Meeting  Doors  have  been  kept 
constantly  open  since  the  Decease  of  their  Pastor,  having  had  y*. 
Afsistance  of  neighbouring  Ministers  once  a  Fortnight,  and  on 
y'  vacant  Sabbath  (as  to  preaching,)  meeting  together  for 
Prayer,  and  appointing  one  to  read  unto  ’em,  and  having  heard 
y*  a  Member  of  y®  Chh.  at  Bradford,  namely,  their  present 
Preacher  and  beloved  Brother  John  Fawset,  had  received  from 
X‘.  such  hopeful  Gifts  as  were  likely  to  render  Him  in  some 
Measure  useful  in  a  public  Way,  they  agreed  to  request  y®  Chh. 
to  which  he  belong’d  to  send  Him  over  to  them,  that  they  might 
have  trial  of  his  Abilities ;  which  Request,  after  proper  Steps 
were  taken  was  complied  with.  He  accordingly  exercised  among 
’em  every  other  Sabbath  for  sometime,  and  his  Labours  giving 
great  Content  to  all,  so  far  as  they  knew,  they  therefore  looked 
upon  Him  as  one  whom  y®  Lord  was  raising  up  for  them  in  their 
Necefsity;  and  seeking  y®  Lord  by  solemn  Prayer  and  fasting, 
they  unanimously  gave  Him  an  Invitation  to  settle  among  them  : 
and  having  gain’d  his  Consent  after  due  Deliberation,  they  desired 
his  Brethren  to  send  Plim  over,  accordingly  He  remov’d  to  ’em 
on  May  y®  9“*.  1764.  to  preach  to  ’em  in  a  stated  Way,  and  upon 
whom  they  desire  y®  Lord  to  pour  his  Gifts  more  and  more,  y*  he 
may  prove  a  wise  and  faithful  Steward  of  y®  Misteries  of  God. 
They  have  many  Things  attending  them  for  which  they  ought  to 
be  humbled,  and  yet  have  also  many  for  w.**  they  ought  to  be 
thankful.  The  Lord’s  Work  they  think,  has  in  some  Mea.sure 
prospered  among  ’em,  and  Things  in  general  have  a  pretty 
agreeable  Aspect.  Some  Members  who  stood  at  a  Distance  on 
Acc.^  of  a  Difference  in  Sentiment,  now  stand  in  full  Connexion, 
they  having  agreed  to  allow  each  other  their  different  Way  of 
exprefsing  themselves  as  to  those  Points.  Some  y^  have  been 
excluded,  are  likely  to  be  restored.  They  think  they  retain  a 
regard  for  y®  Doctrines  of  distinguishing  Grace,  as  well  as  for 
practical  Godlinefs,  and  hopes  y‘  y®  alarming  Dispensations  of 
Providence  towards  them  have,  in  some  Measure  been  sanctified. 

8“*.  The  Letter  from  y®  Chh.  at  Haworth  was  read,  w.®**  • 
intimates  y‘  they  esteem  their  Connexion  with  y*  Chhs.  in  this 
Afsociation  a  Priviledge  and  an  Honour  :  that  they  willingly  meet 
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’em  by  their  Mefsengers  in  y®  Bowels  of  Jesus  X.*^,  wishing  and 
endeavouring  y*  Encouragement  to  their  Undertaking  &  employ, 
w  they  are  worthy  of,  they  have,  they  say,  lately  read  and  do 
well  approve  of  y®  Substance  of  our  last  Conference,  and  cannot 
doubt  but  y*^  such  Meetings  will  Answer  y®  valuable  Ends  in 
favour  of  the  Interest  of  our  Redeemer  design’d  by  them.  The 
striking  Evidence  laid  before  them,  in  y®  last  Afsociation,  of  a 
Chh.  backsliding  from  God;  are  but  too  manifestly  found  w.“ 
them,  and  w.**  they  wou’d  w.^**  Shame  &  Sorrow  apply.  They 
desire  to  mourn  for  y®  Evil  contain’d  in  such  a  Conduct  and 
to  take  y®  Warning  given  of  y®  Danger,  such  a  State 
exposeth  to.  They  are  indeed  at  Peace  among  themselves, 
free  from  devouring  Strife  and  Contention;  But  an  unhappy 
Slumber  seems  to  prevail :  They  continue  to  hold  and  profefs 
y®  same  precious  Truths  of  y®  Gospel,  w.®**  they  more  than  once 
mention’d,  and  need  not  repeat;  these  are  freely  held  forth  to 
them  as  in  times  past;  But  they  fear  y*  most  of  them  are  sadly 
wanting  in  their  Love  to  ’em,  Zeal  for  them,  and  Pleasure  in 
them,  they  were  once  y®  Subjects  of.  They  hope  they  love  one 
another  for  the  Truths  Sake;  But  w.®**  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
y*  fewer  is  wanting  w.®**  becometh  Saints.  They  cannot  say  y* 
they  formerly  neglected  any  Branch  of  Chh.  Discipline ;  But  are 
very  certain,  y‘  there  is  not  that  Degree  of  Tendemefs  for  God’s 
Glory,  or  y®  Zeal,  Care  and  Watchfulnefs  over  one  another,  w.** 
they  once  felt  and  saw.  Their  Chh.  Meeting,  private  Meeting, 
and  other  Opportunities  for  y*  Worship  of  God,  afford  but  too 
many  Instances  of  Lukewarmnefs  in  y®  best  and  most  important 
Things;  tho’  there  are  some,  they  hope,  whose  last  Works  are 
more  than  their  first.  They  desire  y^  y®  Brethren  would  pray,  y* 
they  may  be  more  sensible  of  their  Case,  and  deeply  affected  with 
it,  and  y^  y®  blefsed  Sun  of  Righteousnefs  may  arise  and  shine 
with  his  cheating  Influences  upon  their  slumbering  and  sleeping 
Hearts,  to  reanimate  &  enliven  them  in  the  Ways  of  God. 

9.***  From  y*  Chh.  at  White-haven,  exprefsing  a  Desire  y‘ 
a  Blefsing  might  attend  y*  afore  mention’d  Meeting.  The  Com¬ 
plaints  made  in  their  last  Letter,  as  then  mentioned,  several  being 
put  away  &c  still  in  a  great  Measure  remains  with  them.  The 
Frowns  of  their  heavenly  Father  are  not  taken  away.  They  have 
lately  had  much  Disturbance  from  their  neighbouring  Profefsors 
of  Christianity,  the  Scotch  Seceders,  about  Baptism,  w.®**  at  last 
terminated  in  a  public  Disputation  in  their  Meeting-House  y*  20“ 
Ult  at  w.®**  Time,  they  intimate  they  had  y*  Mana^ment  and 
Afsistance  of  our  much  esteemed  B.®  Hartly,  w.®**  Disputation 
has  not  turn’d  out  to  their  Disadvantage,  as  far  as  they  are  able 
to  conceive,  they  hope  they  can  say  in  Truth  y*  their  Lxjve  to  y* 
Gospel  of  X.‘,  to  the  Ways  of  Righteousnefs,  and  to  all  y* 
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followers  of  Jesus,  is  not  upon  y®  Decline,  and  tho’  they  have  had 
fears  lately,  y*^  intestine  Troubles  wou’d  have  considerably  affected 
’em,  yet  their  hopes  in  this  respect  begins  to  revive.  Moreover 
they  earnestly  desire  the  Prayers  of  their  Brenthren. 

The  Total  of  the  Addions  to  the  Chhs.  in  this  Afsociation  &c 
take  as  follows 


Halifax 

Added 

5 

Cut  off 

3 

Restored 

0 

Dead 

1 

Goodshaw 

...  14 

0 

0 

2 

Rawden 

4 

0 

0 

3 

Oakenshaw 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Bradford 

...  11 

1 

1 

0 

Liverpool 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Wains.®‘ 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Haworth 

1 

2 

— 

2 

W. haven 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Total  added  38  D°  Sep.  7  D°  Res  2  D°.  Dead  9 


The  Questions  that  were  attended  to,  please  to  take  as 
follows. 

Question  As  stated  private  Meetings  for  mutual  Conference 
on  the  Things  of  God,  are  allowed  to  be  expedient  &  useful, 
shou’d  be  glad  to  know  how  and  after  what  Manner  they  may 
be  best  conducted  in  order  to  ans.'  y®  Ends  of  Christian  Edifica¬ 
tion  and  y®  Glory  of  God.  The  Purport  of  the  following  Ans.' 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


It  was  apprehended  y‘  there  is  no  particular  Rule  in  y® 
Word  of  God  exprefsly  refering  to  this  Affair,  whereby  any 
particular  Form  or  Proceeding  is  either  enjoined  or  prohibited 
and  that  therefore  this  Matter  is  to  be  determined  by  such 
general  Rules  as  these.  Let  all  Things  be  done  to  edifying. 
Follow  y®  Things  whereby  you  may  edify  one  another,  and  to  be 
left  to  ^  Option  of  those  who  are  concern’d  therein,  to  act  as 
Xtian  Prudence  &  Discretion  may  dictate.  In  respect  to  y* 
Matter  of  their  Conference,  it  was  thought  that  it  wou’d  not  be 
so  convenient  always  to  converse  about  one  particular  Thing. 
But  y*  it  wou’d  be  proper,  at  such  Meeting,  to  treat  sometimes 
on  one  spiritual  Subject,  and  sometimes  on  another. 

1.®^  For  always  to  talk  of  y®  same  thing;  as  Christian 
Experience  &c,  wou’d  become  burdensome  and  dulling  to  y®  Mind. 
It  is  well  known  y‘  constant  Repetition  of  y*  same  Thing,  and 
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I 

a  treading  in  y®  same  Steps,  with  scarce  any  Deviation,  tends  to  t 
cloy  the  Appetite  &  benumb  y®  Soul :  w  ®*'  serves  greatly  to 
prevent  y®  End  of  such  Meetings,  namely  Christian  Edification. 

2**  It  prevents  y®  Improvement  of  y®  Mind  upon  a  Variety  of 
useful  Subjects.  Christian  Edification  consists  of  many  i 
Branches,  and  takes  in  a  large  Extent  of  precious  Matter,  y‘  i 
might  employ  our  Thoughts,  &  engage  our  Attention  at  those  ■ 
Opportunities.  Nor  is  there  any  just  Reason  to  be  given,  why 
any  one  particular  Thing  should  always  be  attended  to  at  these 
Meetings.  Moreover  y®  Conversing  upon  different  Subjects,  is  ■ 
best  suited  to  y®  awakening  y®  Attention  of  y®  Saints,  to  i 
y®  spread  of  divine  Knowledge,  and  consequently,  best  adapted 
to  promote  y®  divine  Honour.  And  agreeable  to  the  above 
mention’d  general  Rule.  It  was  apprehended  1®‘  That  it  may 
be  proper  for  y®  Saints  to  relate  their  Christian  Experience  one  ^ 
to  another,  at  Times,  at  those  Meetings  mention’d  in  this  ^ 
Question.  It  is  of  great  Advantage  sometimes,  for  good  Men  I 
to  be  acquainted  with  y®  Trials  and  Mercies  of  their  Brethren. 
To  hear  of  their  Difficulties  which  are  not  a  few;  and  how  the 
Lord  supports,  upholds,  and  relieves  ’em  by  y®  Discoveries  of  his 
Love  to  ’em,  and  y®  Exertions  of  his  Power  towards  them,  | 
since  this  is  obviously  suited  to  stir  ’em  up  to  Christian  Sym-  j 
pathy,  to  y®  more  lively  exercise  of  Faith  &  Hope,  and  to  display  [ 
the  matchlefs  Perfections  of  God.  Gal.  1,  24.^**  Which  noble  Ends  j 
or  such  like,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  y*  Psalmist  had  in  view 
when  he  said,  come  and  hear  all  ye  that  fear  God  &  I  will  tell  you 
what  he  hath  done  for  my  Soul :  Nor  is  it  any  Objection  to  this 
Conduct,  that  the  Weak  in  Faith  may  sometimes  make  a  wrong 
Use  of  y®  Experience  of  y®  Strong,  by  concluding  that  because 
they  are  not  favoured  with  so  much  Faith,  Joy  and  Peace  as  their 
Brethren  are ;  that  therefore  they  are  intirely  destitute  of  special 
Faith ;  for  y®  same  Objection  will  be  of  equal  Force  against  y'  i 
weak  reading  y®  Experience  of  y®  Strong  in  y*  sacred  Oracles, 
and  let  it  be  observ’d  y‘  no  Countenance  is  here  given  to  the  : 
relating  of  that  wild  Enthusiasm,  and  irrational  Exercise  of  I 
y®  Mind,  and  those  unaccountable  Impulses  which  some  Men  call 
Christian  Experience,  But  2*“^  It  may  be  proper  at  such  Meetings,  1 
sometimes  to  talk  of  some  Doctrine  or  Doctrines  of  y®  Gospel,  or  I 
some  Pafsage  of  Scripture  wherein  it  or  they  are  contain’d.  ; 
Gospel  Truth  is  very  precious  Phil.  3,  5,  9,  and  it  highly  concerns 
y®  Saints  to  be  throughly  settled  in  y®  Belief  of  it,  especially  in 
this  Day;  when  it  is  furiously  attacked  on  afl  Hands,  by  subtle  : 
Methods,  and  by  designing  and  cunning  Men,  as  it  was  in  y* 
Days  of  y®  Apostles,  and  as  a  confirming  it  by  Pafsages  of 
Scripture  and  Arguments  drawn  from  thence,  is  a  likely  Means  ! 
to  establish  and  build  up  one  another  upon  their  most  holy  Faith, 
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Jude  &c  so  it  seems  proper  to  attend  unto  it,  at  times,  at  y' 
aforemention’d  Meetings.  &  3^*^ 

It  may  be  proper  at  such  Meetings,  sometimes  to  converse 
about  some  Duty  or  Duties  incumbent  on  y*  Saints,  or  some 
Pafsage  of  Scripture  wherein  it  is,  or  they  contain’d.  They  are 
apt  to  forget  what  it  becomes  them  to  do,  and  to  wander  from 
the  Path  of  Duty,  &  many  Occasions  of  Sin  frequently  attend 
them,  so  they  they  have  need  of  being  put  in  Remembrance  of 
the  divine  Statutes,  as  y®  Apostle  intimated  the  scattered 
Strangers  had  see  y®  3*^  of  Hebs.  the  13.^**  y®  2^  of  Pet.’’  y*  1®’ 

12,  &  13. 

4  thiy  there  are  variety  of  different  Cases  of  Conscience 
amongst  the  People  of  God,  w.®**  for  want  of  proper  &  seasonable 
Solutions,  often  lie  with  great  Weight  upon,  and  deeply  distrefs 
their  Minds,  it  might  be  very  useful  to  take  some  of  them  into 
Consideration,  when  met  together  in  private,  since  this  is  a  likely 
Means  to  support  the  Weak  &  to  comfort  the  feeble  minded,  is  a 
walking  in  Love,  and  a  following  that  which  tends  to  Edification 
to  w.®**  the  Saints  are  exhorted  in  Scripture,  Hebs.  the  \2.^  12, 

13,  Roms,  the  14,  IS**’  &c  Nor  can  y®  Solution  of  such  Cases 
be  scarce  thought  to  be  done  at  a  more  seasonable  Opportunity 
than  when  met  together.  But  5“’*’’ 

It  was  apprehended  y‘  it  might  turn  out  to  advantage  for 
someone  at  such  Meetings,  now  and  then  to  repeat  y®  Minutes 
of  a  Sermon  delivered  a  little  while  before  by  y®  Minister  or 
Pastor;  this  might  tend  to  refresh  y®  Memories  of  y*  Saints,  who, 
are  frequently  complaining  of  Forgetfulnefs  and  a  treacherous 
Memory  lamenting  that  they  can  retain  so  little  of  y‘  w.®**  in  y* 
Hearing  was  so  sweet  &  delightful  to  their  Souls :  and  it  is 
well  known  y^  a  second  Look  or  a  second  Hearing  often  fixeth 
a  Subject  more  deeply  upon  y*  Mind.  &  6“*'^ 

It  may  be  proper  to  read,  at  times,  some  Judicious  Book  or 
useful  Piece  of  Divinity  in  our  private  Meetings,  the  Labours 
of  y®  learned  &  pious  World,  are  of  great  Service  to  the  Chh.  & 
as  they  often  are  a  Means  of  Instruction  &  Comfort  to  such  as 
read  ’em  in  their  Closets,  why  might  not  a  Subject  judiciously 
chosen  be  read  to  y®  Advantage  of  a  few  Christian  Brethren  in 
their  private  Afsemblies,  yet  several  of  these  Rules  shou’d  be 
used  with  Caution  as  1*’ 

In  the  Relation  of  Christian  Experience  one  to  another, 
those  y‘  feel  much  of  y®  comfortable  Presence  of  God,  &  extensive 
Peace  &  Joy  in  believing  should  be  careful  to  abstain  from  all 
such  Exprefsions,  as  confine  the  Existance  of  a  Principle  of 
Grace  only  to  those  who  do  experience  much  Consolation,  for  to 
act  thus  is  acting  contrary  to  Truth  Isai.  50,  10“*  &  is  also 
opposite  to  a  Walking  charitably  toward  the  Brethren.  And  it 
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may  be  proper  for  y®  lively  Believer  to  intimate  along  with  y* 

Acc*  of  his  sweet  Communion  with  Christ,  y^  he  has  felt,  & 
sometimes  does  feel  himself  in  a  quite  different  Frame,  &  y* 
extensive  spiritual  Pleasure,  is  not  efsentially  Necefsary  to 
constitute  the  Character  of  a  good  Man,  &  especially  he  shou’d 
act  thus,  if  he  knows  y‘  any  of  y®  Meeting  he  belongs  unto,  are 
prone  to  measure  themselves  by  others,  and  to  draw  wrong 
Conclusions  of  their  own  Case  thereby  2*“^ 

The  Saints  shou’d  never  at  these  Meetings  treat  upon  those 
Doctrines  &  Duties  w.®**  they  are  incapable  of  properly  stating 
and  proving  :  As  Ministers,  in  their  public  Ministrations  shou’d 
not  attempt  to  treat  of  Matters  they  have  not  a  proper  Idea  of,  and 
cannot  vindicate  Rom.  12.  6  since  hereby  Truth  is  likely  to  be 
rendered  contemptible,  the  Weak  stumbled,  &  Men  hardened  in 
their  Errors ;  so  neither  shou’d  the  Saints  undertake  Matters  too 
hard  for  them,  for  the  like  Reasons.  We  shou’d  never  for  the 
sake  of  Variety  engage  in  Matters  beyond  our  Sphere.  But 
All  Persons  belonging  to  y®  afore-mentioned  Meetings  are 
not  absolutely  obliged  to  argue  upon  a  Doctrine  or  Practice 
propos’d :  there  are  some  Persons  incapable  of  doing  this,  and 
consequently  it  wou’d  be  better  for  such  to  be  silent  and  to 
hear  what  others  have  to  say,  tho’  they  shou'd  not  use  their 
Incapacity  as  an  Occasion  to  indulge  sloth.  If  any  such  Meeting 
shou’d  have  no  Person  belonging  to  it  y*  is  capable  of  defending 
&  profitably  representing  scarce  any  divine  Truth,  it  might  be 
proper  for  such  a  Number  of  Christians  to  converse  chiefly  about 
Experience,  &  sometimes  to  read  in  some  good  Book.  But  III'”’’ 

As  to  y®  Manner  of  conducting  private  Meetings,  it  was 
apprehended  1®*^  That  y®  Subject  Matter  of  Christian  Conversa¬ 
tion  at  one  Time,  shou’d  be  propos’d  at  some  preceeding 
Opportunity.  This  will  allow  every  one  proper  Time  for 

Meditation  upon  the  Subject,  without  which  little  will  be  done  | 
to  purpose  2“  That  to  prevent  Confusion,  care  shou’d  be  taken 
y^  only  one  Person  speak  at  once,  &  if  the  Subject  has  pafsed 
any  of  y®  Brethren,  &  something  necefsary  to  be  observ’d  to  him 
after,  it  wou’d  be  proper  for  him  to  wait  for  a  fair  Opportunity  I  j 
of  speaking  alone,  or  sue  for  Audience  :  For  many  to  be  talking  |  ' 
together  at  such  Meetings,  render  ’em  more  like  an  Ale-house  I  ■ 
Club  than  an  afsembly  of  Christians.  !  ] 

3**  That  it  might  be  proper  for  a  Person  of  known  Judgment  ( 
and  Ability,  in  y®  Brother-hood,  to  be  chosen  to  conduct  the  | 
Conversation,  to  keep  good  Order  &  Regularity ;  and  properly  to  , 
steer  y®  Subject  thro’  the  little  Afsembly.  , 

That  it  may  be  prudent  to  avoid  such  Subjects,  in  our  < 
private  Meetings  as  may  tend  to  jangling.  j 

5Udy  That  if  time  will  not  admit  y*  finishing  of  a  Subject  at  ^ 
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a  Meeting,  without  such  Brevity  as  is  inconsistant  with  its 
Importance,  it  may  be  prudent  to  take  it  up  again  at  y*  next 
Meeting,  and  pursu’d  its  full  length  to  gain  general  Satisfaction 
and  cordial  Afsent  if  pofsible, 

bthiy  j{  ^  Subject  be  readily  gone  thro’  to  general  Content, 
and  there  still  remain  Time  on  Hand,  it  may  not  be  amifs  in  order 
to  prevent  Tautoligies,  w.'**  are  seldom  useful,  to  enter  upon 
some  other  suitable  Matter. 

7““!'  If  one  Brother  in  giving  his  Mind,  has  also  given  y® 
Mind  of  y*  next,  it  wou’d  be  proper  for  y*  latter  to  speak  nothing 
further,  y^  y*  Time  be  not  wasted  to  no  purpose. 

As  there  are  so  many  different  Subjects  to  furnish  us 
with  spiritual  Conversation  at  such  Meetings,  and  necefsary  or 
proper  to  be  atended  unto,  it  is  thought,  that  it  wou’d  be  prudent 
y‘  no  one  particular  Subject  be  too  long  continued  thro’  a  Course 
of  Meetings,  but  varied  according  to  Necefsity  &  the  Appearance 
of  Things. 

gthiy  before  mention’d  Subjects  shou’d  be  treated  upon 
or  convers’d  about  with  Reverence;  God  is  greatly  to  be  fear’d 
in  y*  Afsembly  of  his  Saints  &  to  be  had  in  Reverence  of  all 
that  are  about  Him  Psal  89.  7.  The  Sublimity,  Importance  & 
Excellency  of  y®  Thing  talk’d  of,  naturally  demand  our  serious 
Regard  and  solemn  Reverence;  we  are  too  apt  to  glide  into  a 
light  and  frothy  Conversation  and  Behaviour  at  such  times ;  But 
this  by  no  means  ought  to  be,  as  always,  so  more  especially  when 
speaking  of  y®  great  Things  of  God’s  Law,  our  speech  shou’d  be 
season’d  with  Grace  and  freed  from  trifling,  Eph.  4.  29 — 10^**. 

10“*  They  shou’d  be  convers’d  about  calmly  and  without  heat 
and  Resentment,  for  y®  Wrath  of  Man  worketh  not  y®  Righteous- 
nefs  of  God,  Jam.  1.  20  And  when  Persons  are  full  of  Anger, 
they  are  incapable  of  exprefsing  their  own  Ideas,  and  Wrath 
begets  Wrath  &c.  11  It  wou’d  be  very  proper  for  those  who 

frequent  y*  aforesaid  Meetings  to  come  together  in  proper  Time, 
For  what  Advantage  can  we  expect,  when  the  Body  thro’  or  by 
Labour  &  Fatigue  is  more  fit  for  Rest  then  Exercise.  12“*  It 
is  apprehended  that  we  shou’d  guard  against  taking  up  too  much 
Time  in  our  Private  Meetings,  for  several  Inconveniencies  will 
attend  it,  as  Dullnefs  &c.  Lastly,  That  these  Meetings  shou’d 
be  attended  to  frequently.  As  to  some  Circumstances  attending 
Christian  Conversation  at  these  Opportunities,  it  was  thought 
that  Prayer  was  one,  or  y‘  someone  or  more  shou’d,  as  y*  Mouth 
of  y®  rest  call  upon  God  for  a  Blefsing  upon  their  Endeavours  to 
edify  one  another,  that  their  Hearts  may  burn  within  ’em  with 
sacred  Fire,  while  they  talk  together  of  heavenly  Things,  since 
this  is  a  likely  Way  to  attain  y*  desired  End.  &  X.^  promise 
of  being  with  his  People  who  jointly  call  upon  his  Name,  may 
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we  think,  serve  to  encourage  ’em  in  this  Affair,  Matt.  18.  2. — 

2**  Praise  or  Singing  spiritual  Songs,  is  thought  to  be  another  ■ 
Circumstance  that  may  attend  those  Meetings,  to  this  laudable  ! 
Work  y®  Saints  are  exhorted  in  Scripture,  and  it  seems  a  very 
suitable  Season  for  it  when  they  meet  together  in  private,  since 
it  tends  to  raise  and  enliven  y®  Mind,  as  well  as  to  imprefs  it 
with  reverential  Thoughts  of  God.  : 

QUESTION.  I 

Whether  is  dressing  of  Meat  by  roasting,  baking,  boiling 
or  otherwise,  on  y®  Lord’s  Day,  a  breach  of  y®  fourth  Command¬ 
ment,  &  contrary  to  y®  sanctity  of  y‘  most  holy  Day  therein 
required  Unanimously  agreed  as  follows,  | 

1®‘  That  drefsing  of  Meat  in  either  of  y®  above-mentioned  | 
Ways  is  no  Breach  of  y®  Sabbath,  provided  it  be  done  for  y*  | 
Nourishment  &  Advantage  of  those  who  are  labouring  under 
some  disorder  of  Body :  Persons  may  be  attended  with  such 
bodily  Distempers,  as  make  it  very  necefsary  for  them  to  have 
something  warm  &  nourishing,  &  which  if  denied  ’em  might  be 
great  Detriment  unto  their  Health :  &  as  it  is  lawful  on  y* 
Sabbath  Day,  to  take  care  of  y*  Life  of  a  Beast,  to  raise  a  Sheep 
or  an  Afs  from  a  Ditch  &  to  relieve  ’em  Matt.’"  the  12***.  11.  12 
Luke  the  13.“*  15.“*  So  it  is  very  reasonable  to  conclude  yt  the 
above-mention’d  Act  of  Mercy  toward  Men,  is  lawful  on  the 
Sabbath  Day  But  2*“^ 

There  may  be  some  who  have  very  weak  Constitutions,  and 
who  grow  faint  and  ill  suppose  they  have  not  some  warm  Meat 
and  Provision  ;  &  in  such  a  Case  we  see  not  why  it  shou’d  be 
unlawful  to  drefs  Meat  for  'em,  since  doing  so  seems  evidently 
to  come  within  y®  Limits  of  those  Acts  of  Mercy,  w.®**  may  be 
lawfully  done  on  y®  Sabbath  Day  :  As  y®  Disciples  being  hungry, 
did  y^  on  the  Sabbath  Day  w.®**  had  Circumstances  been  different  I 
it  wou’d  have  been  sinful  in  ’em  to  have  done,  &  yet  were  j 
blamelefs  Matt.  12.  1-7 ;  So  we  conceive  y*  Meat  may  be  lawfully 
prepared  in  y®  Cases  &  Sense  above  mention’d  &  3.** 

Some  Persons  on  Sabbath  Days  have  a  good  Way  to  ; 
travel  in  order  to  attend  upon  y®  Word  of  God,  and  may  be 
greatly  fatigued  therewith,  and  as  y®  Want  of  some  warm  and  | 
strengthening  Food  may  prove  very  detrimental  to  their  Health, 
so  it  is  lawful,  as  we  think,  for  them  to  take  such  Provision,  & 
for  Persons  to  prepare  it  for  them :  &  if  any  other  Case  can 
be  justly  thought  similar  to  these,  it  is  not  inconsistant,  it  is 
apprehended,  with  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath,  to  drefs  Meat 
thereon,  in  y®  above  Sense,  Neverthelefs,  it  is  thought,  y‘  in  all 
other  Cases,  or  when  Acts  of  Mercy  do  not  require  Persons  to  : 
prepare  Meat  by  baking  boiling  &c.  on  y®  Sabbath,  to  do  this  is  I 
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a  Breach  of  y*  divine  Command  w.**  enjoins  y®  keeping  holy 
y®  Sabbath.  The  Reasons  are  as  follows.  I®*^  The  drefsing 
of  Meat  in  any  manner,  is  not  a  religious,  but  civil  Act, 
and  therefore  when  Mercy  &  Necefsity  do  not  require  it  to 
be  done  on  y®  Lord’s  Day  (which  is  often  y®  Case)  to  do 
it  on  y*^  Day  must  be  a  Breach  of  y*  sacred  Word,  which 
runs  thus.  Six  Days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  Work, 
but  the  seventh  Day  is  y®  Sabbath  of  y®  Lord  thy  God,  in  it 

thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  Work.  Ex  20.  10^**  This  Argument 

must  be  allow’d  forcible  by  all  those  who  plead  for  y®  Unlawful- 
nefs  of  hurrying  on  a  Sabbath  Day,  except  in  Cases  of  Necefsity 
&  Mercy  from  its  being  a  civil  and  not  a  religious  Act :  For  if  it 
be  unlawful  to  bury  them  because  y*  y®  Burial  of  a  Person 

is  a  mere  civil  Act,  by  a  Parity  of  Reason  it  must  be  un¬ 

lawful  to  drefs  Meat,  unlefs  when  Necefsity  and  Mercy 
require  it. 

2**  It  was  unlawful  for  y®  Israelites  to  bake  or  boil  y®  Manna 
they  were  indulged  with  in  y®  Wildernefs  on  y®  Sabbath  Day,  as 
appears  from  Ex.  16.  5  when  it  is  intimated  y‘  y®  Lord  inform’d 
Moses,  y‘  on  y®  6^**  Day  y®  People  shou’d  prepare  the  double 
Quantity  of  Manna  they  had  brought  in,  namely  into  their  Tents, 
w.**  Preparation  cannot  design  y®  gathering  the  double  Quantity 
of  Manna,  because  it  follows  its  being  brought  in  which  was 
after  the  gathering  it,  &  what  this  Preparation  was,  Moses 
intimated  to  y*  People  in  v.®  the  23*^ :  where,  he  plainly  refers 
unto  y®  Order  of  God  to  him  mention’d  in  y®  5^  v.®  &  he  said 
unto  them.  This  is  y‘  w.**  y®  Lord  hath  said,  tomorrow  is  the 
Rest  of  y®  holy  Sabbath  unto  y®  Lord,  bake  y‘  y®  will  bake  to  Day, 
&  seethe  y‘  y®  will  seethe.  Some  seem  to  think  that  these  Words 
only  imply  y*  the  Israelites  might  take  &  boil  what  they  wou’d, 
and  drefs  as  much  of  y®  Manna  as  they  pleas’d;  and  not  y‘  they 
were  to  bake  &  boil  for  or  against  y®  Sabbath ;  but  if  these  Words 
be  compared  with  y®  S***  Ver.  if  seems  evident  y*  they  were  to 
prepare  twice  as  much  on  y®  6***  Day,  as  on  any  other,  and  y^ 
therefore  they  were  to  drefs  y®  Manna  against  y®  Sabbath,  by 
baking  or  boiling;  and  if  so  then  drefsing  Meat  in  y®  above  Sense, 
except  in  Cases  of  Necefsity  and  Mercy  is  a  Breach  of  y® 
Sabbath.  If  it  should  be  objected  y*  y*  Manna  for  y*  Sabbath 
was  not  drefsed  y®  Day  before,  by  baking  or  boiling,  because 
then,  or  if  it  had,  it  is  no  wonder  y*  it  did  not  stink,  w.**  yet  it 
intimated  it  was  in  Ver.  24.^  It  is  thought  1.®‘  That  it  does  not 
absolutely  appear  from  its  being  said  in  ^  24.“'  Ver.  y*  it  did  not 
stink  nor  was  y®  Subject  of  Worms,  that  there  was  any  Thing 
miraculous  in  this,  or  y‘  it  was  contrary  to  y*  Nature  of 
Manna,  for  this  is  placed  not  in  Opposition  to  y*  Nature  of  y® 
Manna ;  but  to  its  being  made  to  corrupt  by  y*  Judgment  of  God, 
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when  it  was  kept  contrary  to  y®  Command ;  and  so  only  intimates 
y‘  God  did  not  cause  it  to  putrify  when  it  was  kept  by  his  Order, 
tho  he  did  do  so  when  it  was  kept  contrary  to  it.  But  3^*^  May 
we  not  argue  from  the  lefs  to  y*  greater,  it  was  unlawful  to 
gather  y®  Manna  on  y®  Sabbath  Day  Ex.  16.  26.  27  &  therefore 
it  was  unlawful  to  drefs  it  on  y®  Sabbath,  this  greatly  strengthens 
y®  preceeding  Particular,  and  if  it  be  unlawful  to  fetch  in 
Provisions  on  a  Sabbath  Day,  it  seems  most  likely  y*^  it  is  unlawful 
to  prepare  ’em  then.  4.*^'*'  The  making  of  Fires  on  y*  Sabbath 
Day  was  prohibited  y®  Jews  Exod.  35.“  3^  tho’  doubtlefs  it  was 
lawful  for  ’em  to  do  so  when  Mercy  or  Necefsity  required  it, 
as  it  is  for  us  when  y*  want  of  Fires  wou’d  be  detrimental  to  our 
Health,  and  tend  to  bring  Disorders  upon  us  ;  But  as  it  was 
unlawful  to  y®  Jews  to  make  Fires  on  y®  Sabbath  it  was  unlawful 
to  drefs  their  Manna  then  by  baking  or  boiling  and  as  it  is  not 
right  for  us  to  kindle  a  Fire  on  y®  Lord’s  Day  except  in  y®  Cases 
just  mention’d,  it  must  be  unlawful  for  us  to  drefs  Meat  on  on  y* 
Sabbath,  by  baking  &c.  except  in  Cases  of  Necefsity  and  Mercy; 
much  lefs  can  it  be  thought  a  commendable  Thing  to  prepare 
Meat  then  in  a  sumptuous  Manner,  &  so  as  to  detain  Servants  & 
others  from  the  public  Worship  of  God. 

QUESTION. 

As  P'aith  and  Hope  are  two  excellent  Graces,  and  very 
useful  in  y®  Christian  Life,  &  in  Scripture  the  one  is  sometimes 
put  for  y®  other  wou’d  therefore  ask  how  we  may  know  more  of 
their  distinct  Nature,  or  the  Difference  betwixt  ’em? 

Unanimously  agreed  as  follows.  It  is  apprehended  that 
Faith  &  Hope  are  indeed  exceeding  useful  to  good  Men  in 
encouraging  and  supporting  ’em  in  this  Wildernefs  under  y® 
various  Trials  they  are  subject  to,  and  in  prompting  ’em  to 
Holinefs,  and  therefore  are  more  precious  than  Gold  y^  perisheth 
and  sometimes,  they  may  be  put  y®  one  for  y®  other,  as  in  y®  3" 
of  y®  1®‘  of  Jo.“  &  the  3.^  &  the  3'*  of  y®  2^  of  Cor.  &  the  12.“* 
Ver.  tho’  perhaps  not  so  frequently  as  .some  People  imagine ;  but 
suppose  that  they  are  put  y®  one  for  y®  other  in  more  Places 
than  y®  above  mention’d,  yet  this  will  not  prove  y‘  they  are 
y®  same,  if  respect  is  had  to  their  proper,  formal,  and  current 
Meaning  in  y®  sacred  Oracles,  for  The  Term  Hope  in 
Scripture  is  several  Times  put  for  eternal  Glory,  w.**  is  the 
principle  Object  of  Hope,  as  is  Col.  1-5.  where  Apostle  says 
for  y®  Hope  y‘  is  laid  up  for  you  in  Heaven.  Titus  2.  13  Looking 
for  y^  blefsed  Hope  see  also  Rom.  8.  24  and  Gal.  5.  5.  But 
then  it  is  thought  y‘  no  Man  who  speaks  justly  will  say  from 
hence,  y^  Hope  and  eternal  Glory  are  y*  same  properly  speaking 
which  yet  he  hath  equal  Reason  to  do,  as  to  affirm  y‘  Faith  and 
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Hope  are  y®  same  in  Nature,  as  to  their  formal  Meaning  because 
they  are  sometimes  put  y®  one  for  y®  other. 

2^  Faith  in  Scripture  is  sometimes  put  for  its  Object,  as  in 
Rom.  4.  5.  where  y®  Apostle  says  but  to  him  y*^  worketh  not, 
but  believeth  on  him  y*  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  Faith  is 
counted  for  Righteousnefs  (i.e.)  X.‘®  Righteousnefs  w.**  is  an 
Object  of  Faith,  is  counted  to  him  for  Righteousnefs,  see  also 
the  3**  of  y®  same  Chap.*'  &  y*  3^  of  Jude.  Now  as  we  are 
not  to  conclude  that  y®  Term  Faith,  if  respect  is  had  to  its 
formal  Meaning,  is  not  y®  same  with  y®  Object  of  it,  because 
y*  one,  is  sometimes  put  for  y®  other ;  So  neither  are  we  to 
conclude  y‘  Faith  &  Hope  are  Identically  y®  same,  because  the 
one,  is  sometimes  put  for  y®  other.  &  y®  like  Observation  might 
be  made  in  respect  to  Fear  and  Love ;  &  here  let  it  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  easy  to  know  when  Faith  &  Hope  &c.  are  to  be 
taken  in  an  improper  or  figurative  Sense,  and  when  in  a  proper 
one.  They  are  never  to  be  taken  in  a  figurative  Meaning,  unlefs 
there  be  something  in  y*  Text  or  Context  y‘  absolutely  requires 
it :  Because  it  is  only  by  Circumstances  in  y®  Text  and  Context,  y* 
we  can  know,  y*  their  proper  Meaning  cannot  be  intended :  And 
therefore,  when  there  are  no  such  Circumstances  as  denominate 
’em  to  be  taken  improperly,  their  common,  genuine,  and  natural 
Import  ought  always  to  be  adhered  unto.  This  Rule  of  interpret¬ 
ing  Scripture  is  a  precious  one,  suits  every  Meridian,  nor  will 
it,  nor  can  it  deceive  any  Man. 

3^  Some  of  y®  Terms  of  Scripture  y‘  set  forth  y®  Satisfaction 
of  X.‘  are  used  sometimes  in  a  different  Meaning,  from  whence 
Men  of  corrupt  Principles  argue  y*  they  do  not  prove  y®  Truth 
of  X.*®  dying  in  y®  Room  of  Sinners,  and  his  giving  full  Satisfac¬ 
tion  to  Justice  for  those  for  whom  he  died  :  If  we  wou’d  not 
therefore  strengthen  y®  reasoning  of  such  perverters  of 
Scripture,  we  must  not  conclude  y‘  Faith  and  Hope  are  y®  same, 
strictly  speaking,  because  they  are  sometimes,  used  in  a  figurative 
Sense.  And  now  y‘  they  are  really  distinct  &  not  Identically 
y®  same,  considered  as  Graces  of  the  Spirit,  or  Branches  of 
Evangelical  Holinefs,  the  following  Considerations  will  make 
appear  as  1®*  The  Apostle  in  1  Cor.  13.  and  last  Ver.  speaks  of 
Faith  as  distinct  from  Hope,  now  says  he  abides  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  these  three,  but  y*  greatest  of  these  is  Charity.  Now 
if  Faith  and  Hope  are  y®  same  Graces  y®  Apostle  cou’d  not  have 
said  with  any  Propriety  these  three  for  then  there  wou’d  but 
have  been  two  Graces  here  specified;  But  as  two  is  not  three, 
nor  three  two;  so  neither  is  Faith,  Hope,  or  Hope  y®  same 
with  Faith. 

2**  The  Apostle  speaking  of  y®  Christian  Armour  makes 
mention  of  Faith  as  a  distinct  Piece  of  Armour  from  Hope  : 
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but  let  us  says  he  who  are  of  y®  Day  be  sober,  putting  on  y* 
Breast  Plate  of  Faith  &  Love,  &  for  an  Helmet  y®  Hope  of 
Salvation,  As  5^  Breast  Plate  &  Helmet  were  two  distinct  Pieces 
of  Armour;  So  Faith  &  Hope  are  certainly  distinct,  and  not 
Identically  y®  same.  3.^  In  Consequence  of  the  more  vigorous 
Exercise  of  Faith,  Hope  is  augmented,  &  hence  y®  Apostle  pray’d, 
y‘  the  believing  Romans  might  be  filled  with  all  Peace  &  Joy 
in  believing,  to  y®  End  they  might  abound  in  Hope,  thro’  y* 
Power  of  p  holy  Ghost,  Rom.  15.  13.  &  therefore  if  y®  Effect 
is  not  y®  same  as  the  Cause :  Faith  is  not  Hope  nor  Hope  Faith 
properly  speaking.  Besides  y®  Apostle  distinguishes  y®  one  from 
y*  other  in  y®  1®^  of  Thefs.®  y®  1.®‘  &  3.*^  where  he  says  remem- 
bring  without  ceasing  your  Work  of  Faith  &  Labour  of  Love,  and 
Patience  of  Hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus  X.*  But  4*“^  It  is  conceived 
y*  a  just  Description  of  Faith  &  Hope  will  make  it  farther 
appear  y‘  they  are  distinct  considered  as  Branches  of  Holinefs,  & 
also  will  give  a  full  Answer  to  this  Question.  If  we  can  but 
truly  discover  what  Faith  and  Hope  mean,  considered  as  spiritual 
Acts  of  y®  Mind;  it  will  clearly  appear  what  their  distinct 
Nature,  or  y®  Difference  betwixt  ’em  is :  for  it  is  thought  y‘ 
y®  principal,  yea  that  the  only  Difference  betwixt  Faith  &  Hope 
lies  in  their  being  formally  considered,  or  considered  without 
respect  unto  their  Causes,  Effects,  &  Object,  for  in  y®  Particulars 
they  are  y®  same,  as  1®‘  They  are  the  same  in  respect  unto  their 
impulsive  Cause,  or  they  both  are  y®  Effect  of  y®  same  everlasting 
and  sovereign  Goodnefs.  Hope  proceeds  from  this  Fountain, 
since  y®  Apostle  says  blefsed  be  y®  God  &  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  X.^,  who  of  his  abundant  Mercy  hath  begotten  us  again 
to  a  lively  Hope,  see  1  Pet.  1.  3.  and  Faith  flows  from  hence 
also,  for  it  is  the  Effect  of  Election,  Acts  13.  48;  which 
Election  is  y®  Result  of  God’s  singular  Love  unto  his  People 
Rom.  8.  29.  Jer.  31.  3. 

2*“^  Faith  and  Hope  are  y®  same  in  respect  to  their  procuring 
Cause,  They  both  are  convey’d  in  a  Consistency  with  y*  Justice 
of  God,  thro’  y®  Blood  &  Righteousnefs  of  X.S  to  you  said  y* 
Apostle  it  is  given  on  y®  behalf  of  X.‘  to  believe  in  him,  Phil.  1.  29. 
and  if  Faith  be  convey’d  this  Way,  what  Reason  can  be  given 
why  Hope  is  not.  Besides  Men  are  made  holy  or  enabled  to 
believe  in  X.‘  &c.  thro’  his  Sufferings,  Titus.  2.  4.  tho’  not  to  y® 
Exclusion  of  his  Righteousnefs.  3*“^  The  Efficient  Cause  of 
both  is  the  same,  namely  y®  Spirit  or  y®  agency  of  y®  Spirit : 
we  suppose  it  will  be  allow’d  that  Faith  and  Hope  are  Branches 
of  inward  Holinefs,  and  if  so,  then  they  must  be  produced  by 
y*  Operation  of  y®  blefsed  Spirit  because  he  is  the  Author  of 
Holinefs  in  general  in  y®  Hearts  of  Men,  such  were  some  of  you, 
but  y®  are  wash’d,  but  y®  are  sanctified ;  But  y®  are  justified,  in  the 
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Marne  of  our  Lord  Jesus  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,  1  Cor.  6. 
10.  11.  1  Pet.  1.  2. — But  4™^  They  both  arise  from  the  same 
inward  Spring  of  holy  Acts,  or  from  New  Nature,  thro’  y* 
Influence  of  y®  Spirit.  We  are  not  to  conceive  that  Faith  Hope 
Love  &c  arise  from  distinct  Principles  of  Life  or  Holinefs  in 
y*  Soul,  for  as  unbelief,  Despair,  Pride  &c.  arise  from  the  same 
Root  or  Spring  of  Action,  namely,  the  depraved  Mind,  or  y* 
old  Man;  so  Faith,  Hope,  Love  &c.  arise  from  y®  same  holy 
Nature,  call’d  in  Scripture  the  new  Man,  Spirit  &c.  And  to  this 
purpose  y®  Apostle  may  be  understood,  when  he  says  y®  Fruit 
of  the  Spirit,  (ie)  the  spiritual  Nature,  is  Love  Faith  &c.  Gal.  5. 
22.  But  5“*’^  Their  instrumental  Cause  is  y®  same,  namely, 
the  Preaching  of  y®  Gospel;  As  Faith  comes  by  hearing  y®  glad 
Tidings  of  y®  Gospel  advanced,  Rom.  10,  17;  so  by  Consequence 
Hope  comes  y®  same  Way.  And  6.^*^  The  Means  of  their  Growth 
are  y®  same,  namely  an  Attendance  on  y®  Preach’d  Gospel  & 
divine  Appointments;  for  y®  Gospel  Ministry  is  designed  for  y® 
Edification  of  y®  Saints  in  general,  &  in,  tho’  not  for  y®  Keeping 
of  the  Divine  Commands  there  is  a  great  Reward  and  there 
ithe  Lord  renews  the  spiritual  Strength  of  his  Israel  Jam.  4.  8. 
Psal.  19.  11. 

7  thiy  They  are  y®  same  as  their  Effects.  Does  Faith  support 
the  Soul  in  Trouble  and  in  shaking  Times?  So  does  Hope  which 
is  an  Anchor  within  y®  Vail.  Does  Faith  occasion  y®  Saints 
spiritual  Pleasure?  So  does  Hope,  we  rejoice  in  Hope  of  the 
Glory  of  God  said  y®  Apostle  Rom.  5.  2  &  12.  12.  Does  Faith 
occasion  Patience  in  Adversity?  So  does  Hope.  In  Fine,  as 
special  Faith  discovers  itself  in  Acts  of  spiritual  Holinefs  so 
does  spiritual  Hope,  hence  Paul  calls  it  a  good  Hope,  &  Peter 
a  Lively  Hope,  in  Opposition  to  y‘  Dead  &  False  Hope 
of  unregenerate  Men.  2  Thefs.  2.  16.  and  1  Pet.  1.  3. 

g  uily  'phg  same  Objects  y*^  Hope  fixes  upon,  the  same  Objects 
Faith  fixes  upon,  the  Object  of  Hope  is  eternal  Life  Titus  1.  2. 
and  so  it  is  also  an  Object  of  Faith  Heb.  11.  1.  &c.  It  is  true, 
that  y®  Objects  of  Faith,  may,  in  a  Sense,  be  said  to  be  more 
extensive  than  y®  Objects  of  Hope;  But  then  whatever  are  y® 
Objects  of  Hope  are  also  y®  Objects  of  Faith ;  Because  to  suppose 
y*  Contrary,  it  is  thought,  wou’d  be  to  suppose  y‘  Hope  y®  Effect, 
might  exist  without  Faith  y*  Occasion  of  it,  w.®''  is  absurd. 
And  from  hence  it  is  manifest  y*  y®  Difference  Ijetwixt  these  two 
Graces  must  have  respect  to  their  formal  Nature,  which  will  be 
included  under  a  just  Definition  of  them,  and  therefore,  a 
Description  of  them  is  the  only  Way  left  to  give  an  Ans.*'  to  y® 
above  Question,  which  Description  take  as  follows.  It  is 
apprehended  y‘  special  Faith  may  be  thus  defined :  It  is  a 
spiritual  and  an  appropriating  Sense  &  Persuation  of  heavenly 
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Objects,  as  y*  justifying  Righteousnefs  of  X.^,  his  amiable 
Person  &c.  that  one  constituent  Part  of  Faith,  is  a  Perception 
of  heavenly  Objects  appears  we  think  from  its  being  intimated 
in  y®  1®*^  of  Rom.  17.  y‘  just  Men  thro’  y®  preaching  of  y* 
Gospel,  come  to  clearer  Views  of  y®  justifying  Righteousnefs 
of  X.‘ :  &  the  like  might  be  observed,  in  respect  to  other  Branches 
of  Evangelical  Truth  :  Besides  the  Apostle  intimates  y‘  Men 
become  y®  Children  of  God  by  Faith  in  X.*^  Jesus  (ie)  It  is 
apprehended,  by  Faith  or  in  y®  Exercise  of  Faith  they  discern 
their  Sonship  :  &  those  Persons  who  think  and  affrm  y^  Faith  is 
y*  Eye  of  y®  Soul  y*^  looks  to  X.*^  will  afsuredly  agree  to 
this,  namely,  y‘  Faith  includes  in  it  a  Perception  of  heavenly 
Objects  But  2.**'^  It  is  thought,  y*^  there  is  included  in  Faith 
as  one  constituent  Part  of  it;  a  Persuation  of  Evangelical  Truth; 
for  the  Term  Faith,  &  y‘  which  is  rendered  Faith,  properly 
signifies  a  Persuation,  and  it  wou’d  seem  exceeding  odd  and 
unreasonable,  that  a  Term  shou’d  be  used  for  this  Grace  that 
naturally  includes  in  it  a  Persuation,  if  so  be  that  Faith  did  not 
include  in  it  a  Persuation  :  We  can  only  tell  Ideas  of  Scripture 
by  y*  Meaning  of  y®  Terms  in  w.®**  they  are  convey’d  to  us;  and 
if  there  is  nothing  requires  a  Departure  from  their  natural 
Meaning  which  we  apprehend  is  y®  present  Case,  they  shou’d 
never  be  receeded  from.  Moreover,  as  an  unbelief  of  a  Thing 
imports,  a  non-Persuation  of  it ;  so  Faith  in  it  implies  a  Persuation 
of  it,  &  Abraham’s  believing  in  y®  Promise,  is  in  fact  call’d  his  being 
fully  persuaded  of  it  Rom.  4.  21.  3**'^  This  Sense,  &  consequently 
this  Persuation  is  of  an  appropriating  Nature;  for  it  is  common 
to  every  Believer  to  apprehend  his  Sonship,  in  some  Measure : 
To  as  many  as  did  receive  him  to  them  gave  he  Power  to  become 
the  Sons  of  God,  even  to  us  many  as  believe  in  his  Name,  Jo.“ 
1.  12.  &  since  to  suppose  otherwise  wou’d,  we  conceive,  suggest 
y‘  the  holy  Angels  exercised  special  Faith  in  X.‘,  which  we  have 
no  ground  to  believe  they  do  &c.  It  is  true,  y‘  there  may  be 
true  Faith,  where  there  is  not  a  comfortable  &  full  Afsurance 
of  future  Felicity.  True  Faith  may  be  attended  with  doubting 
and  staggering  as  may  be  collected  from  Rom.  4.  19.  20.  But 
then  there  is  some  Degree  of  Appropriation  in  it. 

4thiy  appropriating  Sense  &  Persuation  of  heavenly 

Objects,  we  call  a  spiritual  one  in  regard,  as  it  is  a  Discernment 
&  Persuation  of  their  Nature,  &  because  it  is  produced  by  y* 
holy  Spirit,  &  in  Distinction  from  a  mere  rational  Sense  & 
Persuation,  from  w.®**  it  is  as  widely  distant,  as  y®  East  is  from 
y®  West,  and  as  Earth  from  Heaven  ;  Thus  Faith  is  y®  Substance 
of  Things  hoped  for,  &  y®  Evidence  of  Things  not  seen.  Only 
here  observe,  y*'  when  we  say  y^  Faith  is  a  spiritual  and  an 
appropriating  Sense  of  heavenly  Objects,  that  w.®  wou’d  not 
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hereby  intimate,  that  a  Man  may  not  be  said  to  be  a  Believer, 
who  does  not  exercise  Faith  in  all  y®  Objects  of  Faith,  nor  y‘  y® 
Objects  of  Faith  are  not  more  extensive  than  y®  Faith  of  y® 
Saints  w.®**  we  think  they  are,  because  no  Man  here  perhaps,  is  so 
perfect  in  Knowledge,  as  to  be  acquainted  with  every  Particular 
respecting  y®  Object  of  Faith.  But  2^'^' 

The  Grace  of  Hope,  we  think  may  be  defined  thus,  it  is 
a  spiritual  Expectation  of  promised  Good  Things,  in  y®  Lord’s 
own  Way  and  Time.  Hope  signifies  a  looking  for  and  Expecta¬ 
tion  of  :  &  y®  Objects  it  looks  for  must  be  promised  Favours, 
otherwise  it  wou’d  be  a  Hope  without  a  Foundation,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  Expectation  of  Favours  in  a 
Way  and  Time  contrary  to  the  divine  Pleasure :  And  we  call 
it  a  spiritual  one  for  y®  same  Reasons  we  call’d  Faith  so.  This 
being  observ’d,  we  now  Ans.'  the  Question,  by  saying  that  Faith 
is  a  spiritual  and  an  appropriating  Sense  of  heavenly  Objects 
whereas  Hope  is  an  holy  Expectation  of  promised  Good.  Faith 
as  it  were  is  a  distant  Enjoyment  of  them,  &  Hope  looks  for 
them :  &  y®  Latter  seems  to  bear  the  same  Proportion  or  respect 
to  the  Former  as  y®  Effect  to  the  Cause.  A  Man,  we  think,  who 
has  no  Faith,  is  without  Hope  &  without  God  in  y®  World.  A 
Man  y‘  has  a  little  Faith  has  also  a  little  Hope ;  and  a  Man  who 
hath  an  extensive  Faith,  has  an  extensive  Hope. 

QUESTION 

Suppose  a  Person  who  is  a  Member  of  a  Gospel  Chh.  has 
Children,  and  neglect  to  bring  them  to  y®  Worship  of  God  on  y* 
Lord’s  Day,  tho’  he  has  it  in  his  Power  to  bring  them,  Query,  is 
such  a  Conduct  criminal,  and  if  so,  how  is  y®  Chh.  to  behave 
to  him? 

Unanimously  agreed  as  follows. 

It  is,  or  must  be  supposed,  that  y®  Children  of  such  a  Person 
to  whom  the  Question  refereth;  dwells  with  him  in  y®  same 
Family.  2.**  That  they  are  in  a  Capacity  to  travel  to  y®  Place  of 
Worship  without  apparent  Damage  to  their  Bodies.  3."*  That 
such  an  one  is  capable  of  drefsing  his  Children  so  as  to  keep  ’em 
from  the  Inclemency  of  y®  Weather;  &  in  a  homely  Manner.  If 
all  the.se  Circumstances  occur,  we  think  y‘  y®  Person  refer’d  to  in 
y*  Question,  has  Power  to  bring  his  Children  to  y*  public  Worship 
of  God,  and  y‘  his  neglecting  it,  is  a  Breach  of  the  divine  Law. 
Our  Reasons  are  as  follows 

1®‘  It  is  the  Duty  of  Parents  to  cause  their  Children  to  keep 
holy  the  Sabbath  Day.  The  divine  Law  particularly  directed  to 
Parents  respecting  this  Affair,  runs  thus :  In  it  thou  shalt  do  no 
manner  of  Work,  thou,  nor  thy  Son,  nor  thy  Daughter  Ex.  20.  10. 
the  purport  of  w.®**,  is  thought  to  be  this.  You  Masters  of 
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Families  take  care  you  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  yourselves,  and 
see  to  it  y‘  your  Children  who  are  under  your  Care,  keep  holy 
that  Day  also.  Now  one  Branch  of  keeping  holy  y®  Sabbath, 
consists  in  an  Attendance  on  y®  Word  preach’d  or  on  public 
Worship  Acts  20.  7  w.®**  is  free  and  open  to  all  whether  young 
or  old.  &  therefore  for  a  Member  of  a  Gospel  Chh.  to  neglect 
bringing  his  Children  to  public  Worship  on  y®  Lords  Day  is  to 
omit  the  Performance  of  an  incumbent  Duty  and  so  must  be 
his  Sin.  2.^'^,  It  is  y®  Duty  of  Parents  to  train  up  Children  in 
y®  Way  they  shou’d  go,  or  to  teach  ’em  of,  and  to  constrain  'em 
to  their  Duty  Pro.  22.  6 :  But  it  is  y®  Duty  of  Children  to  hear 
the  Word,  &  to  attend  upon  public  Ordinances  as  well  as  others, 
since  it  concerns  ’em  to  believe  divine  Truth  &  to  know  their 
Duty,  as  appears  from  its  being  the  Duty  of  Parents  to  instruct 
’em  in  heavenly  Things,  and  seeing  that  is  y®  Duty  of  all  Men 
in  general  who  have  an  Opportunity  of  hearing  Word  to 
attend  to  it.  &  therefore  it  is  y®  Duty  of  Parents  to  cause  their 
Children  to  attend  upon  the  Worship  of  God.  &  in  what  Place 
of  Worship  can  they  attend  more  agreeably,  than  in  y‘  Place 
where  their  Parents  Worship;  who  can  then  have  their  Eye 
upon  them,  ask  them  Questions  about  what  they  have  heard, 
when  they  come  Home,  and  correct  any  Indecency  they  may 
have  exhibited  in  the  House  of  God. 

3.^*^  It  is  the  Duty  of  Parents  to  restrain  their  Children  from 
Sin,  &  to  use  lawful  Means  tending  thereunto,  &  hence  Eli 
is  blam’d,  that  when  his  Sons  made  themselves  vile,  he  restrain’d 
’em  not,  see  1  Sam.  3.  13.  But  suppose  they  suffer’d  ’em  to 
stay  at  Home  on  Sabbath  Days,  and  keep  from  public  Worship, 
when  it  is  in  their  Power  to  bring  ’em,  then  they  wou’d  be  suffer¬ 
ing  ’em  to  live  in  y®  neglect  of  Duty,  since  it  is  the  Duty  of  their 
Children  who  are  refer’d  to  in  y®  Question,  to  resort  to  public 
Ordinances,  as  was  observ’d  under  y*  preceeding  Particular, 
&  besides,  when  Children  are  left  at  Home  they  are  apt  to  get 
into  bad  Company,  to  play,  and  to  spend  their  Time  sinfully.  & 
admit  they  were  to  go  to  hear  the  Word  in  a  different  Place  from 
where  y®  Parent  hears,  it  is  likely  they  wou’d  not  behave  right, 
that  they  wou’d  afsociate  with  vain  Persons  after  divine  Service, 
and  in  one  Case  or  another  prophane  God’s  holy  Day,  nor  cou’d 
a  Parent  inform  ’em  so  well  of  y‘  which  they  have  heard,  as  if 
he  had  been  with  ’em ;  &  therefore,  as  it  is  the  Duty  of  Parents 
to  restrain  their  Children  from  Sin;  and  to  use  Means  in  order 
to  this,  it  must  be  their  Duty  to  bring  their  Children  with  them 
to  y®  public  Worship,  since  if  they  neglect  this,  they  either  suffer 
their  Children  to  break  y®  Sabbath,  or  do  not  use  those  lawful 
Means,  they  might  use  to  restrain  ’em  from  Sin,  as  hath  been 
prov’d. 
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4^**  Parents  ought  to  be  very  desirous  of  the  spiritual  Pros¬ 
perity  of  their  Children,  with  Submifsion  to  the  divine  Pleasure, 
as  y®  Apostle  was  in  respect  to  his  Kinsmen  after  the  Flesh 
,  Rom.  9.  2.  3  and  so  they  shou’d  use  all  likely  Means  in  order  to 
this  End ;  But  a  bringing  their  Children  with  them  to  the  Worship 
i  of  God’s  House  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  is  a  likely  Means  to  bring 
about  their  spiritual  Advantage,  since  God  is  pleas’d  to  blefs 
i  his  own  Word  to  the  Profit  of  Persons  of  various  Ages  who 
i  attend  upon  it,  and  therefore  Parents  fail  in  their  Duty  when 
they  neglect  to  bring  their  Children  to  the  public  Worship.  S.'** 
Parents  ought  to  be  concerned  for  and  desirous  of  their  Children 
coming  to  a  rational  Knowledge  of  divine  Things,  since  they 
are  commended  to  bring  ’em  up  in  the  Nurture  and  Admonition  of 
the  Lord  Eph.  6.  4.  Now  one  likely  Way  to  bring  them  to  know 
the  Truth  of  divine  Things,  is  to  cause  ’em  to  come  under  the 
Word,  where  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  &  y®  Precepts  of  y* 
Law  are  opened  and  explained;  and  since  to  suffer  them  to  go 
to  a  different  Place  from  y‘  where  they  worship  wou’d  be 
exposing  them  to  sin;  So  Parents  fail  in  their  Duty  to  their 
Qiildren  when  they  do  not  bring  ’em  to  the  House  of  God  on 
Sabbath  Days.  6.“"^  Jos.®  resolv’d  that  he  and  his  House  wou’d 
serve  the  Lord  (i.e)  wou’d  jointly  &  together  serve  the  Lord,  in 
all  those  Acts  of  social  Worship  he  had  commanded  &c.  Jos.® 
24.  15.  Now  one  Branch  of  social  Worship  w.®**  Children  as 
well  as  Parents  are  concerned  in,  is  hearing  y®  Word,  or  an 
Attendance  on  social  Worship,  and  therefore  Fathers  according 
to  the  laudable  Example  of  Jos.®  shou’d  resolve  to  serve  God 
along  with  their  Children,  or  their  Children  to  serve  God  along 
with  them  in  God’s  House  on  the  Lord’s  Days.  We  ought 
to  be  concern’d  for  Posterity,  for  the  Good  of  our  Children,  and 
the  Interest  of  X.*  when  we  are  sleeping  in  3^®  Dust,  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  Case  of  y®  Chh.  Psal.  78.  4.  5.  6.  But  little  regard 
is  had  to  the  Glorious  Gospel  of  X.S  and  the  Happinefs  of  the 
rising  Generation,  by  such  as  neglect  to  lay  out  themselves  to 
y*  uttermost  of  their  Power  in  order  to  bring  their  Children 
to  y®  House  of  God.  8.^“^  We  find  that  Joseph  and  Mary  train’d 
up  our  Lord  in  an  Attendance  upon  y®  public  Worship  of  God 
in  his  House,  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  with  them 
Luke  2^.  40,  41,  42.  And  so  Parents  should  bring  their  Children 
to  y®  House  of  God  with  ’em.  Parents  neglecting  this, 

stand  reprov’d  by  God’s  special  Command  to  his  ancient  People 
Israel  Deu.  31.  11,  12,  13.  When  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before 
y*  Lord  thy  God,  in  y®  Place  w.®‘'  he  shall  choose,  then  shall 
read  this  Law  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing.  Gather  y*  People 
together.  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  and  thy  Stranger  y‘  is 
within  thy  Gates,  that  they  may  hear,  and  y*  they  may  learn. 
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and  fear  the  y®  Lord  their  God,  and  observe  to  do  all  y*  Words 
of  this  Law ;  And  y*  your  Children  w.®**  have  not  known  any 
Thing,  may  hear  and  learn  to  fear  y*  Lord  your  God.  10.“*  It 
is  a  peculiar  Recommendation  of  Widows  to  those  Offices  in 
w.®**  they  may  be  useful,  and  to  y*  Charity  of  y*  Chhs.  If  they 
have  brought  up  Children  (viz)  in  y®  Nurture  and  Admonition  of 
y*  Lord,  w.®**  we  apprehend,  includes  in  it  a  bringing  ’em  to  y® 
House  of  God  on  Lord’s  Days.  Only  it  was  observ’d  y*  if  a 
Child  be  arriv’d  to  y®  years  of  Maturity,  and  capable  of  throughly 
judging  for  himself  and  cannot  in  Conscience  go  to  worship 
in  y®  same  Place  where  his  Parents  go,  he  is  to  be  left  to  his 
Choice  after  due  Means  are  used  for  his  Conviction.  As  to 
y®  Chh’s  Conduct  towards  a  Member  who  is  guilty  of  y®  above- 
mention’d  Neglect  it  was  thought  1®‘  That  if  his  Children  do 
attend  at  some  Place  of  Worship,  and  are  not  suffer’d  to  loiter  at 
Home,  y®  Thing  is  not  so  bad,  as  y®  Contrary,  yet  still  he  is 
faulty  if  he  neglects  to  remind  ’em  of  their  Duty,  (viz)  to  wait 
upon  God  in  y®  Place  where  he  attends,  and  as  such  he  ought 
to  be  admonished  of  his  Mistake,  and  his  Duty  shou’d  be  lafd 
before  him,  with  proper  Motives,  to  excite  him  to  y®  Performance 
of  it.  But  2.'“*’  If  he  suffers  his  Children  to  spend  y®  Sabbath 
Day,  in  Idlenefs  and  sinful  Diversions  y®  common  Custom  is,  it  is 
apprehended  y*^  y®  Case  is  much  worse,  and  y*  he  ought  to  be 
brought  under  the  Chh’s  Censure :  And  if  he  wilfully  persists 
in  y®  like  Conduct,  he  ought  to  be  put  away  from  y*  House  of 
God,  as  a  disorderly  Person.  Nor  can  we  think  y*  any  orderly 
Chh.  of  Christ,  wou’d  think  it  justifiable  in  her  to  receive  such 
an  one  into  Communion  with  her :  &  surely  y‘  Law  w.®**  will 
not  allow  a  Chh.  to  receive  such  a  one,  will  not  allow  her  to 
retain  him. 


IV. 

Sermons  Preach’d  &c. 

On  Wednefday  afternoon  Bro.'  Bamford  &  Bro.'  Hartley 
preach’d,  the  former  upon  Perseverance  from  Matt.  12.  20.  and 
y®  latter  upon  y*  Properties  and  Effects  of  God’s  peculiar  Love 
unto  his  own  Elect,  from  1  John  3.  1.*‘  part  Behold  what  manner 
of  Love  yr®  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us. — 2^  On  Thursday 
afternoon  Bro.'  Oulton  Jun.'  and  Bro.'  Crabtree  preach’d,  f 
one  upon  y®  Evidences  of  a  Growth  in  Grace,  and  y*  other  upon 
y®  Means  of  a  Growth  in  Grace,  and  both  from  2  Pet.  3.  18. 
But  grow  in  Grace.  Our  next  Afsociation  is  intended  to  be  held 
at  Liverpool  in  Bro.'  Oulton’s  Meeting  House,  on  y®  last 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  in  Aug.®‘  1764.  At  w.®**  Time  ^  Chh. 
there,  desires  Sermons  on  yr®  following  Subjects  &c.  1*‘  Upon 

y^®  natural  Tmpotency  of  Man  in  his  fallen  State,  by  Bro.*"  Hartley. 
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On  Regeneration  by  Bro.*'  Oulton  Jun."' — 3.**  On  Believer’s 
Baptism.  To  be  treated  as  to  its  Figure  or  Representation  of  y* 
Believer’s  Burial  and  Resurrection  with  X.*  by  Bro.'  Crabtree — 
4.“"  On  y®  Discipline  of  God’s  House,  or  of  a  Chh.  of  by  Bro.*' 
Wood. 

The  following  Questions  remain  for  Consideration  at  y® 
said  Meeting. — Ques.‘  Provided  one  who  is  Master  of  a  Family, 
proposes  for  Fellowship  with  a  Chh.  of  X.*  who  upon  enquiry 
is  found  mostly  if  not  altogether  to  live  in  the  Neglect  of  Family 
Prayer,  tho’  in  all  other  respects  his  Conversation  is  becoming 
y*  Gospel  of  X.‘,  Query,  what  is  y®  Chh’s.  Duty  in  Reference 
to  such  a  Person? — Ques.^  Whether  a  Desire  after  worldly 
Riches  is  lawful,  and  if  so,  how  far,  and  when  doth  it  become 
sinful? — Ques.^  Suppose  a  Sister  of  a  Gospel  Chh.  hath  an 
Husband,  how  far  doth  her  Power  extend  over  her  Children  and 
Servants,  in  a  Way  of  restraining  ’em  from  Sin  and  enforcing 
their  Duty  upon  them? — Ques.^  Whether  in  cutting  off  Members 
any  particular  Form  of  Words  shou’d  be  used.  Oration  made,  or 
Remarks  of  any  Scripture  given  before  y*  Chh.?  And  whether 
the  Supper  Ordinance  be  a  proper  Time? — Ques.*  What  are  we 
to  understand  by  making  Friends  of  y®  Mammon  of  Unrighteous- 
nefs?  And  what  are  the  Everlasting  Habitations  mention’d  in 
Luke  16.  9? — Ques.*  In  what  respect  are  those  who  have  y®  true 
Qualifications  for  Bishops  in  Gospel  Chhs,  said  to  be  y*  Husband 
of  one  Wife,  1  Tim.  3.  2. — Ques.*  Whether  is  it  agreeable  with 
a  Gospel  Conduct  to  purchase  any  Commodity  to  sell  again, 
knowing  not  to  have  paid  his  Majesties  Duty?  The  Proposer 
wou’d  have  this  Question  consider’d  with  y®  most  favourable 
Circumstances.  For  Instance,  suppose  a  Person  is  employ’d  in 
a  certain  Branch,  in  which  all  of  the  same  Businefs  in  the 
place,  follow  such  a  Practice,  and  by  y^  Means  render 
it  impossible  for  y®  Man  to  live  by  his  Trade  without  doing  as 
they  do,  by  selling  only  such  Articles  cheaper  than  he  can  do, 
purchasing  only  such  as  hath  legally  paid  y*  King’s  Duties;  And 
that  the  Man  cannot  maintain  his  Family  in  any  other  Way. 
The  Articles  must  be  supposed  to  be  such  as  are  bought  for 
manufacturing.  Likewise  whether  it  will  agree  with  a  Gospel 
Conversation  to  buy  any  Article  for  Family  Use,  knowing  it 
has  not  paid  y®  King’s  Duties? — Ques.^  Whether  a  Member  of 
a  Gospel  Chh.  being  Master  of  a  Vefsel,  can  be  justified  in 
sailing  on  a  Lord’s  Day,  supposing  he  has  a  fair  Wind,  and  may 
not  have  such  an  Opportunity  for  some  Time? — Ques.^  As  y® 
Scriptures  of  Truth  are  y*  Foundations  of  spiritual  Knowledge 
and  Understanding  2  Tim.  3.  16  and  as  y*  reading  of  them  is  a 
Duty  incumbent  upon  us,  please  to  point  out  y®  likeliest  Method 
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Ques.*^  As  spiritual  Knowledge  is  a  Thing  is  much  talked 
of  by  Persons  of  all  Denominations,  and  while  some  esteem  it 
above  Rubies,  others  think  it  not  worth  labouring  after,  tho' 
Solomon  says,  y‘  for  the  Soul  to  be  without  Knowledge  is  not 
Good.  Pro.  19.  2.  We  shou’d  be  glad  to  be  inform’d  what  is 
necefsary  for  a  Man  to  know  in  order  to  constitute  him  a  real 
Christian  ? — Ques.‘  As  Christians  are  exhorted  in  Scripture  to  let 
their  Light  so  shine  before  Men,  that  they  seeing  y®  good  Works 
of  y®  Saints,  may  be  induced  to  glorify  our  heavenly  Father,  we 
therefore  ask,  what  are  y®  chief  Things  intended,  y*  will  produce 
so  glorious  an  Effect? — Ques.*  Upon  what  Evidence  may  a  Man 
safely  conclude  y^  he  is  called  of  God,  to  take  upon  him  y* 
Ministry  of  y®  Gospel? — Ques.^  What  are  those  Qualifications 
which  a  Chh.  of  X.*  ought  to  apprehend  in  any  Bro.'  she 
encourages  for  y®  Ministerial  Work. 


The  Baptist  Contribution  to  the 
One  Church. 

IT  will  be  observed  that,  whether  deliberately  or  not,  the  subject 
on  which  the  Editor  has  asked  me  to  write  has  been  given  an 
ambiguous  title.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  “  One  Church  ” 
referred  to  is  the  Christian  community  as  it  now  exists,  scattered 
throughout  the  world  and  functioning  in  manifold  forms :  or 
whether  it  is  some  as  yet  non-existent  Church  which  is  conceived 
as  about  to  come  into  being  by  the  re-uniting  of  its  divided 
branches.  The  ambiguity  is  not,  however,  very  important,  after 
all.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  prospect  of  a  re-united 
Christendom — apart,  that  is,  from  some  remarkable  outpouring  of 
God’s  Spirit — is  exceedingly  remote.  And  also  we  may  take  it 
as  certain  that,  if  and  when  a  United  Church  does  come  into 
being,  it  will  not  be  by  the  disappearance  of  everything  distinctive 
in  its  separated  members,  but  rather  by  the  gathering-up  and 
incorporation  in  a  new  form  of  what  is  truly  vital  and  worthy  in 
the  various  denominations.  “  Christians,”  says  Bunyan,  “  are  like 
the  several  flowers  in  a  garden  that  have  upon  each  of  them  the 
dew  of  heaven,  which,  being  shaken  with  the  wind,  they  let  fall 
their  dew  at  each  other’s  roots,  whereby  they  are  jointly  nourished 
and  become  nourishers  of  each  other.”  If  that  be  so,  the  garden’s 
beauty  will  be  enhanced  by  variety,  rather  than  uniformity,  in  the 
character  and  scent  and  colour  of  the  flowers  which  grace  it. 

In  considering  the  Baptist  contribution  to  the  Church,  we 
recognise  at  once  that  there  are  some  things  which  Baptists 
possess  and  believe  which  are  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  which 
they  hold  in  common  with  other  Churches.  This  is,  of  course, 
true  in  regard  to  our  relationship  to  the  State :  but  it  does  not 
end  there.  For  example,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
distinctively  Baptist  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  or  of  the 
Atonement,  or  of  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  and  the  same  might  be  said 
of  many  other  practices  and  beliefs  which  we  share  with  other 
members  of  the  Christian  fellowship.  We  are  apt,  indeed,  as 
Denominations,  to  emphasise  our  differences  from  one  another. 
But,  in  actual  fact,  the  things  which  we  hold  in  common  are  far 
more  interesting  and  more  important.  Of  these,  also,  we  ought 
to  make  time  to  speak.  In  this  paper,  however,  I  necessarily 
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confine  myself  to  those  features  of  Baptist  life  which  we  may 
fairly  claim  are  in  some  sense  peculiar  to  us,  and  which  constitute 
such  special  contribution  as  we  have  to  offer  to  the  Church 
Universal. 

The  first  item  in  our  contribution  is  a  particular  kind  of 
Christian  life  and  character,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  particular 
Christian  “  tradition  ” — meaning  by  that,  not  merely  doctrines 
and  customs,  but  a  certain  quality  of  life  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation.  I  should  not  like  to  suggest  that  there 
is  always  so  distinctive  a  quality  about  Baptists  that  it  acts  as  a 
kind  of  hall-mark  and  makes  them  recognisable  on  sight.  But 
I  do  suggest  that  the  contribution  of  any  Christian  community  to 
the  Universal  Church  ought  never  to  be  calculated  merely  in  terms 
of  the  things  which  they  possess  in  the  way  of  beliefs  or  rites, 
but  always  primarily  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  personal  life  which 
they  are  evoking  and  fostering.  No  one  who  has  ever  worshipped 
in  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  his 
own  parish  church,  could  deny  that  the  Anglican  ritual  of 
worship  can  be  a  very  impressive  and  inspiring  experience.  Yet, 
surely,  the  finest  contribution  of  Anglicanism  to  the  Church 
Universal  is  not  its  ritual  nor  its  creed,  but  the  gift  of  such  saintly 
Christians  as  F.  W.  Robertson,  Josephine  Butler,  Henry  Martyn 
and  Temple  Gairdner.  Similarly,  the  greatest  contribution  of 
Baptists  is  the  men  and  women  whom  they  have  produced  and  are 
producing,  whether  they  be  the  Denomination’s  giants  whose 
names  are  known  throughout  the  world,  or  the  countless  humble 
souls,  here  and  abroad,  who  are  members  of  our  communion  and 
who  are  sustaining  the  fabric  of  its  work  and  witness  by  their 
lives.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  contribution  we  may  make 
will  ever  be  comparable  in  importance  to  this  one,  of  producing 
men  and  women  bred  in  a  high  tradition  of  Christian  Churchman- 
ship  and  discipleship,  and  able  to  take  their  place  as  citizens  in 
building  up  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  question  then  arises ;  what  constitutes  the  Baptist 
tradition  in  particular?  Are  there  any  special  features  of 
Baptist  life  which  we  can  point  to  as  characteristic — any  family 
likeness,  so  to  speak,  which  we  can  distinguish  in  such  different 
members  of  the  Baptist  family  as,  say,  John  Bunyan,  Adoniram 
Judson  and  J.  G.  Oncken?  It  used  to  be  said  of  Arnold  of 
Rugby  that  his  boys  might  be  known  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Could  we  say  the  same  of  Baptists?  Put  in  that  way,  the  question 
is  indeed  difficult,  and  we  might  find  it  very  hard  to  agree  among 
ourselves  upon  the  answer.  But  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
I  think  there  are  at  least  three  features  which  are  sufficiently 
common  among  Baptists,  as  to  make  them  in  some  sort 
characteristic  of  our  tradition.  These  are  our  love  of  liberty,  our 
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experience  in  self-government,  and  finally  our  interest  in 
evangelism.  I  should  not,  of  course,  claim  that  we  have  any 
monopoly  of  these  qualities.  But  it  is  surely  not  accidental  that 
the  first  claim  for  freedom  in  worship  ever  published  in  English 
was  put  forward  by  the  Baptist,  Thomas  Helwys,  and  that  we 
have  had  among  our  number  such  outstanding  apostles  of  liberty 
es  I  as  John  Bunyan,  Roger  Williams  and  John  Clifford,  to  say  no- 
m  thing  of  many  less  famous  souls  who  have  suffered  silently  in 

re  the  same  cause.  Certainly  no  people  have  more  determinedly 

a  home  witness  than  Baptists  to  the  truth  that  the  Christian  must 

ut  be  free  to  obey  the  voice  of  God  as  He  speaks  in  the  conscience, 

to  and  that  the  State  has  no  authority  to  coerce  the  Church  in 

ns  matters  of  religious  faith. 

:s.  It  is  characteristic,  too,  of  our  Baptist  tradition  to  believe  not 

ch  only  in  the  competence  of  the  soul  for  immediate  fellowship  with 
ed  I  God  and  responsiveness  to  His  Will,  but  also  in  the  right  (nay ! 
lis  I  the  bounden  duty)  of  the  individual  to  work  out  the  substance  of 
of  I  his  religious  faith  and  obedience  in  equal  fellowship  with  his 
:t,  I  Christian  brethren.  The  Church  Meeting  may  unhappily  be  a 
ch  1  very  much  neglected  institution  among  Baptists ;  but  even  so  it 
;ly  I  stands  as  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  body  of  believing  men  and 
yn  I  women  may  have  experiential  contact  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
of  I  the  ordering  of  their  corporate  life,  and  that,  under  His  guidance 
re  I  and  control,  they  are  competent  to  interpret  the  mind  of  Christ 
se  I  without  further  permission.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  over- 
)le  I  estimate  the  importance  of  the  contribution  made  by  such  wor¬ 
ld  I  shipping  communities  to  the  general  life  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
:ir  I  to  the  Church,  in  furnishing  ordinary  men  and  women  with  the 
ke  I  opportunity  of  bringing  their  varied  gifts  into  the  common  stock, 
ng  and  of  learning  to  co-operate  for  unselfish  ends, 
n-  Finally,  I  believe  that  the  zeal  for  evangelism  at  home  and 

in  abroad  displayed  by  such  men  as  William  Carey  and  C.  H. 

Spurgeon  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  The  distinctive  Baptist 
ist  doctrine  of  the  Church — according  to  Dr.  Whitley — is  that  “  it 

of  must  consist  wholly  of  people  who  have  pledged  themselves  to 

ily  Christ  Jesus  to  live  the  life  He  desires,  to  win  and  train  more 

:nt  I  disciples  for  His  service.”  And  the  fact  that  the  Baptist 
im  community  now  numbers  something  like  11,000,000  members  in 

of  all  parts  of  the  world  gives  ground  for  thinking  that,  in  this 

Id.  matter  of  evangelism,  the  beliefs  of  our  people  have  inspired  some 

on  measure  of  practice.  The  great  names  I  have  mentioned  stand 

ng  for  an  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  which,  I  think,  is  never 

lat  wholly  absent  from  our  Baptist  communion  and  which  is  capable, 

dy  at  times,  of  breaking  forth  with  great  power. 

Honesty  compels  me  now  to  admit  that  the  good  traits  to 
'ur  which  I  have  been  calling  attention  do  not  form  an  entirely 
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convincing  picture  of  the  typical  Baptist.  Some  touch  of 
ugliness  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  lend  interest  and 
vitality  even  to  perfection,  and  candid  friends  have  no  difficulty 
in  supplying  elements  necessary  to  complete  a  faithful  Baptist 
portrait.  In  particular,  the  zeal  of  the  good  Baptist  for  the 
principles  I  have  mentioned  has  often  bred  a  ruggedness  of 
temper  which  is  hard  to  define,  but  easy  to  recognise.  Indeed, 
the  Baptist  insistence  upon  liberty,  and  upon  the  supreme 
importance  of  evangelism,  may  produce,  with  perilous  ease,  a 
narrowness  of  outlook  and  a  jealousy  of  interference  which  are 
very  unlovable,  and  from  which  we  may  well  pray  to  be  delivered. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  closer  co-operation 
and  fellowship  between  the  various  Denominations  is  the  fact 
that  we  all  need  such  contacts  if  our  own  special  gifts  are  to  be 
kept  sweet,  and  if  their  value  is  not  to  be  largely  impaired  by  the 
absence  of  others  which  are  no  less  admirable  and  necessary  for 
the  full  Christian  life  and  witness. 

The  second  great  contribution  of  Baptists  to  the  One  Church 
is  a  particular  conception  of  Christian  Discipleship  and  Church  i 
Membership  which  is  expressed  and  fostered  by  a  special  Rite,  ' 
namely,  that  of  Believers’  Baptism.  I  put  it  in  that  way  because 
I  want  us  to  recognise  that  the  real  gift  of  the  Baptists  to  the 
Church  Universal  is  not  so  much  a  rite  as  the  kind  of  outlook 
and  temper  which  is  fostered  by  that  rite,  both  as  truth  and  as 
power.  The  real  issue  between  Baptists  and  Paedo-Baptists  is 
often  grievously  misrepresented  as  being  simply  a  matter  of  the 
quantity  of  water  used  in  the  administration  of  the  rite.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  any  intelligent  person  could  suppose 
that  a  great  Christian  communion  could  arise  upon  so  trivial  a 
basis.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  real  distinction  between  us 
is  upon  the  question  as  to  who  are  the  fit  subjects  of  Baptism. 
And  the  justification  of  our  separate  existence  as  Baptists  is  that 
the  rite  of  Believers’  Baptism  expresses  and  fosters,  as  Paedo- 
Baptism  can  never  do,  certain  truths  which  we  believe  are  vital 
to  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church.  Those  truths  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows : 

(1)  The  personal  meaning  of  Faith  and  Grace. 

(2)  The  moral  change  which  takes  place  in  conversion. 

(3)  The  spiritual  nature  of  the  Church. 

In  the  first  place  then.  Believers’  Baptism  is  vitally  important 
because  it  stresses  the  personal  meaning  of  Faith  and  Grace. 
Infant  Baptism  may  and  does  have  beautiful  meanings  of  its  own, 
with  which  no  one  would  wish  to  quarrel.  But  histoiy  and 
experience  alike  show  how  easily  the  use  of  the  rite  with  an 
infant  lends  itself  to  mechanical  and  quasi-magical  conceptions 
of  Faith  and  Grace  which  are  repugnant  to  a  truly  Christian 
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outlook.  Believers’  Baptism  has,  no  doubt,  its  own  special 
temptations,  and  may  easily  come  to  be  wrongly  regarded  as  an 
end  in  itself,  rather  than  as  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  service  to 
Christ.  But  at  least  no  rite  is  rooted  more  securely  than  this  one 
in  New  Testament  conceptions  of  God  and  man  and  their  mutual 
relationship.  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  visibly  set  forth  the  truth  that 
God  and  men  come  together  through  Jesus  Christ  in  a  relation¬ 
ship  which  is  wholly  personal.  On  the  one  hand,  the  rite  demands 
of  the  candidate  such  an  individual  apprehension  of,  and  assent 
to,  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  as  no  one  but  he  can  show.  On 
the  other  hand.  Baptism  is  his  way  of  testifying  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  personal  repentance  and  faith,  he  has  actually 
met  God  as  Father  and  experienced  His  saving  power.  From 
both  points  of  view  the  relationship  between  God  and  the  believer 
is  seen  to  be  entirely  personal,  and  one  in  which  Faith  and  Grace 
are  spiritually  complementary,  the  one  to  the  other. 

Further,  the  rite  of  Believers’  Baptism  testifies  to  that 
identification  of  the  believer  with  Christ  in  His  filial  attitude  to 
God  which  is  of  the  essence  of  conversion.  The  baptism  in  water, 
with  its  double  activity  of  descent  and  ascent,  expresses,  with 
incomparable  fidelity,  the  inward  surrender  of  the  heart  and  will 
to  God  through  Christ,  and  it  is  surely  this  which  constitutes  the 
moral  change  by  which  a  man  enters  into  his  inheritance  as  a 
child  of  God.  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  the  New 
Testament  speaks,  is  no  external  outpouring  upon  a  man  of  quasi¬ 
physical  power.  It  is  the  inward  realisation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  which  comes  about  by  “  Dying  and  rising  again  ”  with 
Him.  This  is  a  moral  act,  or  it  is  nothing.  And  there  is 
abundant  testimony  to  show  that  the  following  of  Christ 
obediently  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  even  at  the  cost  of  much 
fear  and  trembling,  does  bring  to  the  believer  an  effective 
assurance  of  fellowship  with  Him  in  the  Spirit  of  the  new  life 
which  He  imparts. 

Finally,  there  is  in  Believers’  Baptism  a  constant  and  much- 
needed  testimony  to  the  spiritual  basis  upon  which  the  Christian 
Church  rests.  It  is  our  way  of  saying  that  the  Church  is  neither  a 
social  nor  a  political  but  a  religious  community,  which  is  grounded 
in  a  spiritual  relationship  to  Christ  and  answerable  finally  only  to 
Him.  Few  people  would  now  think  it  necessary  to  deny  that 
some  measure  of  orderly  arrangement  and  continuity  are 
necessary  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Church,  or  that 
an  ordered  statement  of  its  beliefs  is  desirable.  (Indeed,  it  would 
be  a  great  step  forward  in  our  relations  as  Denominations  if  we 
all  recognised  that  our  main  differences  do  not  centre  around  the 
desirability  of  these  things,  but  about  the  form  and  relative 
importance  which  we  respectively  assign  to  them.)  Nevertheless, 
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there  will  always  be  room  for  the  affirmation  by  Believers’ 
Baptism  that  the  real  foundation  of  the  Church  is  not  in  its  orders 
or  creeds  or  sacraments,  but  in  a  personal  relationship  to  God 
through  Christ,  and  that  a  Church  is  nothing  unless  it  is  a 
voluntary  association  of  believing  men  and  women  who  have 
accepted  the  gift  of  God  in  Christ,  and  know  themselves  called  to 
serve  Him  as  brethren  with  undivided  loyalty  and  obedience. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Baptist  contribution  to  the  One  Church. 

I  would  not  claim  even  of  this  that  it  is  a  contribution  which  is 
wholly  peculiar  to  ourselves.  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that,  once  these 
convictions  of  ours  are  clearly  stated,  they  have  about  them  that 
air  of  universality  which  is  one  of  the  marks  of  truth.  Yet  it  is 
dangerous  to  assume  that  truths  will  continue  of  themselves  to 
make  their  power  felt,  apart  from  the  co-operation  of  living 
minds  and  consciences  through  which  they  may  find  utterance. 
And  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  if  the  truths  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  still  living  and  weighty  amongst  us,  the  reason  is 
because,  to  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  we  ourselves  are 
always  aware  of,  the  rite  which  gives  our  Denomination  its 
distinctive  name  has  kept  them  alive  and  powerful,  and  has  pre¬ 
vented  them — in  Coleridge’s  phrase — from  becoming  bedridden 
in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul. 

My  former  College  Principal,  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson,  to 
whose  stimulus  I  gladly  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  very 
much  of  what  I  have  written,  used  to  tell  the  story  of  one 
Samuel  Chandler  who  had  been  regretfully  admitting  the 
existence  among  Dissenters  of  various  failings  which  greatly 
offended  him.  Upon  being  asked,  however,  by  a  certain  bishop 
why,  then,  he  did  not  leave  the  dissenting  people,  he  replied: 
“  My  lord,  I  would  :  if  I  could  find  a  worthier  body  of  people.” 
The  story  is  perhaps  worth  repeating,  not  as  an  incentive  to 
self-complacency,  but  as  a  reminder  that  a  true  appreciation  of 
one’s  own  heritage  is  neither  a  hindrance  to  self-criticism  nor  an 
obstacle  in  the  rendering  of  real  service  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
I  should  rather  say  that  such  appreciation  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  best  kind  of  service.  Perhaps  the  first  duty  that  Baptists 
owe  as  individuals  to  the  One  Church  is  to  understand,  cherish 
and  develop  whatever  is  highest  and  best  in  their  own  particular 
tradition,  and  seek  in  the  spirit  of  humility  and  love  to  make  it  a 
worthier  offering  to  the  Cause  of  Jesus  Christ. 

R.  L.  CHILD. 
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Salvation  by  Knowledge. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

I. 

IN  the  Fourth  Gospel  knowledge  is  given  an  importance  it  has 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Frequently  it  is  implied 
that  salvation  or  eternal  life  comes  through  knowledge.  The 
reply  of  Jesus  to  Pilate,  “To  this  end  have  I  been  bom  .  .  . 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth  ”  (xviii.  37)  sets  forth 
the  purpose  of  the  Incarnation  as  being  Revelation.  This  agrees 
with  the  description  of  Jesus  as  the  “  Truth,”  and  the  “  Light 
of  the  World.”  From  viii.  32,  “  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free,”  it  appears  that  Truth  alone 
suffices  to  liberate  from  sin.  The  words  below :  “  If  therefore 
the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed,”  attribute 
the  same  activity  to  the  Son  as  to  the  Truth,  implying  that  the 
work  of  the  Son  is  to  make  known  the  Truth.  The  words  of 
Philip  in  xiv.  8,  “  Show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth  us,” 
represent  the  Revelation  of  God  as  meeting  the  deepest  human 
need.  It  is  explicitly  declared  in  xvii.  3  that  eternal  life  consists 
in  the  knowledge  of  God :  “  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
should  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Him  whom  Thou  didst 
send,  Jesus  Christ.”  In  several  passages  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
brings  Salvation  (cf.  vi.  63,  xv.  3,  xvii.  17,  26).  The  purpose  of 
the  Gospel  is  declared  in  xx.  31,  “  These  are  written,  that  ye 
may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that 
believing  ye  may  have  life  in  His  name.”  Belief  here  rests 
principally  upon  knowledge  of  Christ’s  miracles. 

Agreeable  to  this  emphasis  upon  knowledge  is  the  constant 
repetition  of  words  stressing  the  importance  of  Revelation.  Such 
words  are  “  light,”  “  know,”  “  declare,”  “  bear  witness,”  “  see,” 
and  “  manifest.”  The  new  teaching  about  the  Holy  Spirit  agrees 
with  this  emphasis.  Here,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  He  is  called  the  “  Spirit  of  T.mth.’  The  description  of  His 
operations  agrees  with  this  title.  He  brings  to  remembrance  the 
sayings  of  Christ  (mv.  26),  bears  witness  to  Christ  (xv.  26),  and 
will  guide  into  all  the  truth  (xvi.  13).  His  work  in  the  world 
is  to  convict  it  (xvi.  8-14). 

The  Prologue  sets  forth  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
writer  presents  the  whole  subsequent  narrative.  Its  interpreta- 
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tion,  therefore,  is  important;  but  it  involves  questions  upon 
which  scholars  are  not  agreed.  Chief  among  these  is  whether 
“  The  Word  ”  is  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  Greek  or  Hebrew 
religion.  If  it  is  Greek  it  represents  Christ  as  the  Divine  Reason 
made  explicit.  If  it  is  Hebrew  it  represents  the  presence  and 
activity  of  God  in  Christ  in  the  world.  The  influence  of  Greek 
thought  upon  this  Gospel  is  undeniable.  The  Platonic  doctrine 
of  “  Forms  ”  influences  much  of  its  symbolic  and  allegorical 
teaching.  The  Platonic  Dialogue  was  the  favourite  mode  whereby 
Plato  recorded  and  amplified  the  teaching  of  Socrates.  Much  of 
Christ’s  teaching  is  here  given  in  the  form  of  Dialogue.  The 
enemies  of  Christ  during  His  earthly  ministry  are  referred  to 
several  times  as  “  the  Jews.”  This  suggests  that  its  author, 
though  he  may  have  been  a  Jew  by  birth,  was  more  in  sympathy 
with  Hellenistic  thought  than  with  current  Judaism,  and  that  he 
was  writing  for  Gentile  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  recent 
research  has  shown  that  Hebrew  teaching  probably  exercised 
great  influence  upon  the  writer.  The  Hebrew  conception  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom  may  be  the  background  of  “  The  Word.”  If  it 
is,  there  is  significance  in  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  forms  of 
mediation  which  Jewish  theology  then  postulated,  the  writer  chose 
the  one  which  more  than  any  other  emphasised  the  Revelation  of 
God  as  of  supreme  importance. 

Probably  there  is  in  this  conception  of  the  “  Word  ”  a 
synthesis  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  thought.  As  its  meaning  is 
uncertain  it  seems  reasonable  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  the 
explicit  teaching  of  the  Gospel  set  out  above.  This  clearly 
represents  Christ’s  saving  work  as  being  accomplished  by  His 
Revelation  of  God. 

II. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  passages  in  the  gospel 
which  seem  inconsistent  with  this  exclusive  emphasis.  It  is 
clearly  taught  that  more  than  knowledge  is  needed  for  salvation, 
as  will  now  be  shown. 

(a)  Participation  in  the  Sacraments  appears  to  be  essential 
for  salvation,  according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  two 
passages.  These  are  (1)  iii.  5,  “  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water 
and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,”  which 
is  understood  to  refer  to  baptism,  and  (2)  vi.  26-59,  where  a 
reference  to  the  Eucharist  is  found. 

(b)  The  demand  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Synoptics  that  His 
disciples  should  “  follow  ”  Him  is  echoed  in  xii.  26.  Here  the 
context  indicates  that  conformity  to  Christ’s  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  is  required.  The  obligation  to  follow  His  example  of 
humility  is  inculcated  by  the  story  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples’ 
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feet  (xiii.  15,  17).  Obedience  to  Christ’s  commandments  is 
demanded  (xv.  10,  12).  It  is  therefore  made  clear  that  there  are 
moral  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  if  salvation  is  to  be 
experienced. 

(c)  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Gospel  is  its  emphasis 
upon  spiritual  experience.  It  is  this  which  gives  it  a  unique 
place  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Church.  This  “  mysticism  ” 
permeates  the  whole  book  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a 
few  examples  such  as :  the  necessity  for  the  New  Birth  (iii.  3,  5) 
and  of  cleansing  by  Christ  (xiii.  8) ;  the  gift  of  the  living  water 
(iv.  10,  14)  and  of  the  Bread  of  Life  (vi.  27) ;  Christ’s  abiding 
with  His  disciples  (xiii.  23)  and  in  them  (xv.  4)  and  their 
abiding  in  God  and  in  Christ  (xvii.  21).  These  passages  represent 
the  relationship  of  Christ  and  His  disciples  as  being  far  more 
intimate  than  that  merely  of  a  teacher  and  his  pupils. 

This  Gospel  appears  then  to  represent  knowledge,  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  morality  and  spiritual  experience  as  all  essential  to 
salvation.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  “  Salvation  by  Know¬ 
ledge  ”  is  an  inadequate  description  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 
Are  all  the  four  elements  of  equal  importance  or  can  one  of 
them  be  regarded  as  primary  and  the  rest  as  in  some  sense 
derivative?  The  presence  of  these  apparently  irreconcilable 
elements  seems  to  favour  some  theory  of  composite  authorship  or 
editorial  activity.  Many  such  theories  have  been  put  forward; 
but  the  lack  of  agreement  among  scholars  with  reference  to  them, 
and  the  subjectivity  of  their  methods  makes  this  a  precarious 
mode  of  explanation.  Probably  editorial  activity  was  com¬ 
paratively  small  and  has  not  seriously  affected  the  main  teaching 
of  the  original  work.  Its  writer,  though  probably  he  utilised  a 
variety  of  sources,  written  and  oral,  has  woven  them  into  a 
homogeneous  whole,  setting  forth  throughout  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Christianity.  Fragments  inconsistent  with  this  point 
of  view  can  be  detected;  but  they  are  comparatively  few  and 
unimportant. 

III. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  reports  a  “  tradition  derived  from  the 
early  presbyters  ”  to  the  effect  that  “  Last  of  all,  John  perceiving 
that  the  bodily  [or  external]  facts  had  been  set  forth  in  the 
[other]  Gospels,  at  the  instance  of  his  disciples  and  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  composed  a  spiritual  [pneumatikon] 
Gospel.”  Whatever  historical  foundation  there  m^  be  for  this 
tradition  it  admirably  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  which 
above  all  portrays  the  profoundest  spiritual  experiences  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Living  Christ  in  the  lives  of  His 
followers. 


fa 
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This  dominant  emphasis  gives  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  work.  From  this  point  of  view  the  three  other  elements 
will  now  be  considered. 

(1)  The  fact  that  a  reference  to  the  Sacraments  seems  to 
be  confined  to  two  sections  is  significant ;  for  this  writer 
constantly  repeats  his  leading  ideas.  In  neither  passage  is  the 
reference  explicit  and  definite.  In  the  first  (iii.  5)  it  is  confined 
to  three  words,  “  and  of  water.”  Prof.  K.  Lake  argues  that  these 
words  are  an  interpolation  inserted  to  bring  the  passage  into 
harmony  with  later  ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  practice.  As, 
however,  no  ancient  Greek  manuscript  is  without  them,  his 
arguments,  though  weighty,  must  be  regarded  as  inconclusive. 
The  words  may  not  have  any  reference  to  baptism.  The  passage 
might  be  translated,  “  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  breath, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  In  accordance  with 
the  symbolism  everywhere  found  in  this  Gospel,  ”  water  ”  may 
then  represent  the  cleansing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  “  breath  ” 
represents  His  revivifying  activity.  The  two  aspects  of  the  New 
Birth — deliverance  from  the  old  life  and  the  bestowal  of  new 
life — are  then  depicted,  as  in  Paul’s  figure  of  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion.  This  interpretation  of  “  water  ”  is  confirmed  by  the  explicit 
comparison  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  water  in  vii.  38,  39.  Most 
expositors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  appear  to  interpret  the 
discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  in  chapter  vi.  26-66,  as  having 
reference  to  the  Eucharist.  Nevertheless,  this  interpretation  can 
be  challenged  on  several  grounds,  which  will  now  be  set  forth. 

(a)  The  fact  that  the  discourse  was  delivered  before  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist  makes  it  extremely  unlikely  that  it 
refers  to  this.  The  tradition  attributing  the  institution  to  the 
Last  Supper  is  as  well  authenticated  as  any  Christian  tradition, 
and  cannot  be  challenged  by  this  one  Gospel  written  long  after  the 
others.  If  Jesus  spoke  these  words  in  reference  to  the  Eucharist 
before  He  instituted  the  rite  He  gave  teaching  which  He  knew 
none  of  His  hearers  could  possibly  understand,  and  which  would 
offend  their  reason  and  moral  sense ;  for  the  clue  to  its  meaning 
was  hidden  from  the  most  earnest  and  spiritual  of  them.  This 
seems  to  represent  Jesus  as  needlessly  causing  them  to  stumble. 
The  teaching  in  parables  in  the  Synoptics,  though  it  might  perplex 
many,  would  not  offend  the  reason  and  conscience  of  any.  The 
interpretation  of  the  parables  was  possible  to  all  who  exercised 
their  spiritual  faculties  and  were  in  harmony  with  God’s  will. 
The  comprehension  of  this  teaching  in  John  vi.  was  impossible 
until  the  clue  was  given  later  at  the  Last  Supper.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  those  who  heard  it  in  Galilee  were  present  then,  so 
the  actual  result  was  to  perplex  and  alienate  far  more  than  it 
enlightened.  It  is  incredible  that  Jesus,  who  so  sternly  denounced 
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those  who  placed  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  others,  should 
have  so  acted.  This  difficulty  is  felt  by  many  who  support  the 
Sacramentarian  interpretation.  An  attempt  to  evade  it  is  made 
by  attributing  a  chronological  error  to  the  author  and  placing  the 
discourse  at  the  time  of  the  institution.  If  the  author  could  err 
so  flagrantly,  it  seems  impossible  to  rely  on  his  historicity  in  any 
instance  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  had  recourse  to  the 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness.  More  serious  than  the  impugning 
of  the  chronological  accuracy  of  the  writer  is  the  impression  this 
theory  gives  of  his  misunderstanding  of  the  character  of  Jesus. 
If  he  could  represent  Him  as  acting  in  such  a  way  can  he  have 
had  any  real  insight  into  His  character? 

(b)  Another  objection  to  the  Eucharistic  interpretation  is 
that  it  involves  sacramentarianism  of  an  extreme  type.  If  the 
words,  “  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His 
blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.”  (vi.  53)  refer  to  the 
Eucharist,  then  they  represent  the  observance  of  this  rite  as 
absolutely  essential  to  salvation.  When  the  Gospel  was  written 
Christians  were  suffering  persecution.  Many  converts  would  be 
martyred  before  their  period  as  catechumens  was  accomplished. 
Some  of  these  would  by  their  very  fidelity  to  Christ  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  ever  receiving  the  Sacrament.  If  the  above 
words  refer  to  this  rite  they  represent  Jesus  as  teaching  that 
such  martyrs  would  be  deprived  of  the  reward  of  their  sacrifice. 
This  interpretation  also  means  that  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  a  multitude  of  other 
sincere  Christians  who  do  not  observe  the  Sacrament  are  thereby 
excluded  from  Salvation.  Facts  of  experience  prove  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  communions  possess  and  express  in  their  lives  the 
Life  Eternal  in  rich  measure.  This  interpretation,  therefore, 
exposes  the  Gospel  to  the  charge  of  error  on  the  very  matter 
which  it  above  all  emphasises — the  universal  experience  of 
Christian  believers. 

If  the  words  in  vi.  58,  “  he  that  eateth  this  bread  shall  live 
for  ever,”  and  vi.  54  refer  to  participation  in  the  Eucharist,  they 
set  forth  a  non-moral  view  of  religion  which  appears  quasi- 
magical.  For  nowhere  in  the  discourse  are  moral  conditions 
specified — the  mere  act  of  eating  and  drinking  brings  eternal  life, 
independently  of  the  attitude  of  the  participant.  The  writer 
would  never  run  the  risk  of  such  a  ruinous  error  being  made. 
Paul,  knowing  the  danger  of  crude  sacramentarianism,  safe¬ 
guarded  his  teaching  by  a  stem  warning  that  those  who  partook 
unworthily  would  bring  judgment  upon  themselves.  The  author 
of  the  Gospel  would  have  done  likewise  if  he  had  had  the 
Eucharist  in  view  here.  When  he  wrote,  the  Mystery  religions 
were  probably  the  most  influential  of  living  pagan  religions  in  the 
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Hellenistic  world.  A  feature  of  some  of  these  cults  was  a 
sacramental  meal  at  which  immortality  was  thought  to  be 
mediated  by  feeding  upon  the  Deity.  As  the  Gospel  was  written 
for  Hellenistic  readers  its  author  would  not  appear  to  give  any 
countenance  to  such  errors. 

(c)  It  is  unlikely  that  he  would  omit  all  reference  to  the 
Institution  of  the  Eucharist  if  he  regarded  its  observance  as 
essential  to  salvation.  The  Gospel  would  then  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  one  of  the  other  Gospels  or  by  tradition.  The 
work  as  it  stands  would  be  unintelligible,  as  it  contains  nothing  to 
explain  the  Sacramentarian  significance  of  this  discourse.  If  the 
Gospel  was  intended  merely  to  supplement  other  sources  of 
information  it  would  not  repeat  so  much  of  what  the  Synoptics 
contain.  Where  it  omits  incidents  which  they  record,  a  dogmatic 
reason  can  frequently  be  detected  and  one  may  be  present  here. 
The  substitution  of  the  story  of  Jesus  washing  the  disciples’  feet, 
and  the  exhortation  based  upon  it,  may  indicate  that  to  the 
author’s  mind  the  true  Sacrament  of  Communion  with  Christ  was 
imitating  His  Spirit  rather  than  any  ritual  ceremony.  As  many 
of  the  most  practical  and  deeply  spiritual  Christians  find  the  most 
intimate  communion  with  Christ  independently  of  the  Sacraments 
and,  in  consequence,  attach  little  importance  to  these,  so  it  may 
have  been  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  this  Gospel.  The  reason 
why  from  early  times  and  until  now  the  Sacramental  inter¬ 
pretation  has  been  accepted  almost  universally  is  that  the  ritual 
and  ceremonial  elements  in  religion  always  appeal  to  most  people 
more  strongly  than  the  mystical.  The  theories  and  practice  of  the 
Mystery  religions  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christian  doctrine  after  the  close  of  the  first  century  a.d. 
This  Gospel  was  published  probably  about  100  a.d.  The  Sacra¬ 
ments  soon  became  the  leading  features  of  the  worship  of  the 
Church  and  so  affected  the  interpretation  of  this  discourse. 

If  the  Sacramental  interpretation  is  rejected  how  is  the 
discourse  to  be  explained?  It  is  a  dramatic  and  symbolic 
representation  of  the  process  of  salvation — the  act  of  believing, 
and  the  spiritual  experience  which  is  its  outcome.  In  verse  40  we 
read :  “  For  this  is  the  will  of  my  Father,  that  everyone  that 
beholdeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  Him,  should  have  eternal  life; 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.”  With  this  should  be  com¬ 
pared  verse  54  :  ”  He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood 
hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.”  Here 
the  same  effects  are  attributed  to  eating  and  drinking  as  to 
vision  and  faith.  This  indicates  that  they  are  alternative 
expressions  for  the  same  spiritual  activity.  Eating  the  flesh  is 
a  dramatic  and  symbolic  way  of  describing  the  act  of  faith 
whereby  the  quickening  power  of  God’s  revelation  in  the  Incarnate 
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Son  is  appropriated.  Drinking  His  blood  means  assimilating  by 
faith  the  redemptive  efficacy  of  His  Death.  This  use  of  eating 
as  a  figure  for  appropriating  the  contents  of  a  divine  Revelation 
has  parallels  in  Ezekiel  iii.  1,  3,  Jeremiah  xv.  16,  and  Revelation 
X.  9,  10.  As  the  last  of  these  would  probably  be  familiar  to  the 
original  readers  of  the  Gospel  it  would  afford  a  clue  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  (Revelation  was  written  earlier  than  the  Gospel  and 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.)  The  figure  of  eating  and  drinking  to 
represent  believing  in  Christ  is  used  to  emphasise  the  important 
fact  that  saving  faith  is  not  merely  holding  an  opinion  but  also 
an  act  of  the  will  laying  hold  of  the  Life  in  Christ.  Several 
times  in  the  discourse  there  occurs  with  slight  modifications 
Christ’s  promise,  “  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day  ”  (verses  39, 
40,  44,  54).  The  repetition  of  these  words  emphasises  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  direct  action  of  Christ,  not  any  mechanical  efficacy  of  the 
Sacrament,  that  brings  eternal  life.  The  explanation  of  the 
discourse  is  suggested  in  verse  63,  “  The  words  that  I  have  spoken 
unto  you  are  spirit  and  are  life.”  Here  Christ’s  teaching  is 
declared  to  be  the  Divine  Reality  (cf.  iv.  24)  which  imparts  life 
to  those  who  believe.  In  this  way  Jesus  becomes  the  Bread  of 
Life  to  them.  It  may  be  objected  against  this  interpretation  that 
those  who  listened  to  the  discourse  would  find  it  almost  as 
unintelligible  if  this  was  its  meaning  as  if  it  referred  to  the 
Eucharist.  This  is  not  so,  however.  Christ’s  reiterated  insistence 
on  the  need  for  and  sufficiency  of  believing,  and  the  familiarity 
of  many  of  his  hearers  with  the  passages  in  the  prophets  referred 
to,  would  render  it  possible  for  the  sincere  and  spiritual-minded 
to  comprehend  His  meaning.  That  many  were  perplexed  is  in 
agreement  with  what  the  Synoptics  tell  us  of  the  effect  of  Christ’s 
parables.  His  disciples  did  not  always  understand  them,  although 
Jesus  implied  that  they  ought  to  have  been  able  to.  This 
discourse,  like  the  Synoptic  parables,  was  designed  to  stimulate 
and  test  the  spiritual  capacity  of  Christ’s  hearers ;  but  this  is  very 
different  from  Christ  giving  teaching  which  none  of  them  could 
possibly  make  any  meaning  of. 

To  sum  up  this  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  with 
reference  to  the  Sacraments,  it  is  denied  that  there  is  a  single 
passage  where  a  reference  to  either  Sacrament  need  be  postulated. 

(2)  The  moral  teaching  of  the  Gospel  must  now  be  considered. 
There  are  few  specific  ethical  precepts.  Instead  we  find  funda¬ 
mental  moral  principles  insisted  upon.  Such  qualities  would  be 
the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  living  in  Union  with  Christ. 
Their  presence  alone  would  demonstrate  the  reality  of  this  Union. 
In  this  case  the  spiritual  experience  is  primary  and  productive  of 
moral  character. 

(3)  There  remains,  then,  to  consider  the  relationship  between 
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Knowledge  and  Spiritual  Experience  in  mediating  Salvation. 
Frequently  in  the  Gospel  spiritual  experience  is  connected  with 
the  teaching  of  Christ  (^e.g.,  vi.  63,  viii.  32,  xv.  3,  xvii.  17, 
xvii.  26).  The  last  of  these  passages  is  especially  important ;  “  I 
made  known  unto  them  Thy  name  and  will  make  it  known,  that 
the  love  wherewith  Thou  lovedst  me  may  be  in  them  and  I  in 
them.”  Here  the  Divine  Indwelling  which  brings  Salvation  is 
mediated  by  knowledge. 

This  shows  in  what  sense  the  title  “  Salvation  by  Know¬ 
ledge  ”  adequately  sets  forth  the  message  of  the  Gospel. 
Salvation  comes  through  Union  with  Christ.  Belief  in  Him  as 
the  Christ,  the  Revealer  of  God,  is  the  way  to  Union  with  Him. 
This  belief  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  His  words  and  deeds  as 
these  are  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Knowledge  as 
“  intellectual  ”  or  factual  leads  to  the  “  Knowledge  ”  of  Personal 
Communion  which  brings  Salvation,  and  is  itself  Salvation.  It 
is  this  type  of  knowledge — what  we  should  call  “  mystical 
experience,”  which  is  declared  to  be  eternal  life  in  xvii.  3.  “  And 
this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  Thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Him  whom  Thou  didst  send,  Jesus  Christ.” 


IV. 

APPENDIX. 

THE  GOSPEL’S  UNIQUE  VALUE  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
MODERN  THOUGHT. 

One  of  the  most  influential  schools  of  modem  religfious 
thought  bases  religious  faith  upon  experience  and  reconstructs 
Christian  doctrine  from  this  standpoint.  There  is  a  danger  of 
subjectivism  and  excessive  individualism  in  this  method.  The 
evidence  and  content  of  modem  experience  need  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  historical  foundation.  Faith  must  be  rooted  in 
historic  happenings.  Its  strength  and  fulness  depends  upon  the 
synthesis  and  reconciliation  of  the  two  elements  of  history  and 
experience. 

This  Gospel  has  a  unique  value  now  because  it  provides  such 
a  synthesis  as  no  other  book  in  the  New  Testament  does.  It  is 
in  harmony  with  the  modem  approach;  for  it  sets  forth  the 
religion  of  spiritual  experience,  as  has  been  shown  above.  Its 
message  is,  however,  firmly  rooted  in  the  historic  facts  of  the 
Life,  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  it  makes 
the  foundation  of  faith.  Can  we,  in  view  of  the  present  position 
of  critical  scholarship  in  reference  to  the  Gospel,  claim  that  it  is 
a  historic  record?  Its  canons  of  historical  accuracy  may  not 
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conform  to  ours ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  in  order 
that  we  may  maintain  that  the  account  it  gives  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  form  the  basis  of 
religious  faith.  Although  the  problem  of  its  authorship  seems 
far  from  a  solution  that  will  command  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  critical  scholars,  there  has  emerged,  as  a  result  of  the 
discussions  concerning  it,  ample  evidence  that  its  author  had 
recourse  to  primitive  and  authentic  traditions  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
including,  in  all  probability,  the  record  of  an  eye-witness  of  part 
of  His  ministry.  He  shows  by  the  comments  he  makes  upon 
certain  sayings  and  incidents  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
modify  freely  his  sources  in  the  interests  of  edification.  For 
some  of  these  comments  seem  inappropriate,  and  if  he  was  freely 
composing  he  would  surely  have  found  some  more  suitable 
expression  for  his  ideas. 

In  the  Gospel,  then,  we  have  a  genuine  portrait  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  sufficiently  accurate  to  form  the  basis  of  our  faith. 
What  the  Gospel  does  for  us  is  to  interpret  the  significance  of 
this  Life  for  our  personal  religious  experience.  Its  message  of 
“  Salvation  by  Knowledge  ”  needs  to  be  emphasised  now :  the 
Christian  faith  which  saves  us  rests  upon  a  knowledge  of  Christ’s 
Life,  Death  and  Resurrection,  forming  the  basis  of  a  faith  that 
unites  us  to  Him  and  so  gives  us  personal  “  knowledge  ”  of  His 
Grace  and  Glory  in  our  own  experience. 

T.  C.  WARRINER. 


LIBERTY  was  a  theme  studied  and  a  prize  fought  for, 
1638-1667.  So  Prof.  Haller  has  republished  at  New  York  nine¬ 
teen  pamphlets  written  in  that  period.  One  is  by  the  Lord  Brooke 
who  attended  the  worship  of  Separatists  in  Southwark,  and 
defended  them  in  Parliament.  Another,  more  familiar  to  us,  is 
by  Roger  Williams.  A  third,  by  Richard  Overton,  applies  the 
doctrine  in  politics,  and  shows  how  the  Levellers  aimed  at 
equality  in  Church  and  State;  every  man  his  own  king,  priest, 
and  prophet ;  Parliament  responsible  to  the  people.  Baptists  were 
two  centuries  ahead  of  average  thinking. 


Love  Letters  of  Samuel  Pearce. 

IN  an  unpromising-looking  packet  of  old  scripts,  recently  sent 
to  me,  I  found  to  my  considerable  delight  five  love-letters  of 
Samuel  Pearce.  If  only  they  could  have  come  to  light  twenty-five 
years  ago,  they  would  have  enlivened  my  Memoir  of  this  Saint. 
For  Saint  men  reckoned  him,  but  Saint  of  a  lovable  order. 
Reflecting  on  the  spell  he  had  cast  on  men  during  his  so  brief 
three-and-thirty  years,  they  called  him  “  the  Seraphic,”  for  the 
warmth  of  his  holiness,  and  they  talked  of  his  "  endearing  saintli¬ 
ness.”  Of  what  "  endearingness  ”  he  was  capable,  these 
discovered  letters  will  help  to  tell.  They  will  enhance  what  he 
once  wrote :  “  O  my  Sarah,  had  I  as  much  proof  of  my  love  to 
Christ  as  I  have  of  my  love  to  you,  I  should  prize  it  above  rubies.” 

The  merriment  that  sparkles  in  the  letters  is,  also,  a  great 
joy,  and  assures  me  afresh  that  in  that  inner  circle  of  the  zealots, 
including  Fuller  and  Ryland  and  Sutcliff  and  Pearce  and  Carey, 
there  could  at  times  be  heard  the  sounds  of  pure  and  ringing 
laughter. 

And  this  sustains  and  illustrates  anew  my  conviction  that 
all  the  world’s  greatest  preachers  have  been  endowed  with  a 
quick  sense  of  humour.  That  Pearce  was  a  preacher  of  the  first 
magnitude,  let  William  Jay  sufficiently  attest,  who  wrote,  “  When 
I  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  image  of  our  Lord  as  a  preacher, 
Pearce  has  oftener  presented  himself  to  my  mind  than  any  other.” 
So  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  him,  like  his  Master,  specially 
sensitive  to  the  quaint  and  amusing  aspects  of  things  as  well  as  to 
life’s  pain.  He  was  intensely  human.  In  no  other  man’s 
preaching  that  Carey  knew  was  there  so  “  warm  an  appeal  to  the 
heart.” 

Perhaps,  too,  Pearce’s  powers  of  animal  magnetism, 
confessed  in  one  of  these  letters,  played  a  little,  though 
unconscious,  part  in  his  extraordinary  influence  over  his  audiences. 

The  lady  of  his  admiration  and  devotion  was  well-fitted  to 
become  a  minister’s  wife.  For  her  mother  had  been  the  daughter 
of  a  noteworthy  Baptist  scholar  and  minister;  and  her  father, 
Joshua  Hopkins,  a  capable  business-man  of  Alcester,  twenty  miles 
due  south  of  Birmingham,  was  also  its  most  zealous  Baptist 
deacon;  and  in  his  widowerhood  Sarah  had  learned  to  be  his 
kindest  companion  and  comfort. 
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The  Baptist  layman  of  Birmingham,  whom  we  know  best 
to-day,  was  Thomas  Potts,  who  goaded  Carey  to  the  writing  of 
his  Enquiry,  and  contributed  £10  towards  its  cost.  In  one  of 
these  letters  we  see  Pearce  nursing  Mr.  Potts’  baby,  whilst  he 
despatches  the  nursemaid  to  light  the  fires  in  the  house  which 
he  is  impatiently  making  ready  for  his  bride.  Indeed,  these 
letters  make  many  homely  things  vivid. 

*  *  *  * 

[An  early  and  rather  formal  letter.] 
Inattention  and  Presumption  are  extremes  into  which  many 
a  respectful  and  affectionate  friend  apparently  falls,  but  between 
both  I  am  persuaded  every  friendly  heart  would  desire  to  steer. 
Shall  I  tell  my  dear  Sarah,  I  said  to  myself,  that  through  divine 
goodness  I  arrived  here  this  morning  in  safety,  and  found  all 
well?  Perhaps  she  may  think  I  presume  too  much  on  the 
permission  granted  me  to  write  to  her,  in  scribbling  again,  before 
I  visit  the  dear  atmosphere  in  which  she  breathes.  I  would  not 
for  the  world  expose  myself  to  her  censure  for  a  forward 
impertinence.  Had  I  not  better  decline?  But  may  not  my  silence 
be  deemed  a  mark  of  inattention?  “  Surely,”  she  may  say,  “  with 
all  the  regard  he  professes  for  me,  he  might  at  least  have  let  me 
know  when  he  arrived.”  Now  what  should  I  do  in  this  strait? 
I  resolved  to  throw  myself  on  her  clemency,  and  venture  once 
more  to  charge  the  post  with  a  testimony  that  in  all  my  thoughts 
my  dear  Miss  Hopkins  is  uppermost,  and  that  over  my  affections 
she  supremely  presides.  Adieu ! 

*  *  *  * 

Birmingham,  October  8th,  1790. 
After  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  made  more  trying  by  a 
violent  cold  caught  after  preaching  last  Lord’s  Day,  I  hailed  the 
pleasing  sight  of  the  hills  and  dales  and  plains  of  Warwickshire. 
The  first  sight  suspended  the  fatigue  I  felt.  “  Every  hour,”  said 
I,  “  brings  me  some  miles  nearer  Birmingham.  Every  turn  of  the 
wheel,  every  step  of  the  horses,  brings  me  nearer  Alcester,  and 
hastens,  I  hope,  my  longed-for  interview  with  my  lovely  friend.” 

I  have  almost  forgot  my  indisposition  in  the  pleasing  prospect 
before  me  on  Wednesday  next.  But  I  fear  the  moments  of  bliss 
will  be  still  retarded.  Mr.  Harwood  (a  noble  deacon  of  “  Cannon 
Street  ”)  called  on  me  just  now  to  say  that  he  thinks  of 
accompanying  Mrs.  Harwood  and  Mrs.  Maddock  there  the  same 
day,  and  I  believe  he  wishes  so  to  dispose  the  order  of  the 
journey  as  to  make  me  his  fellow-traveller.  I  told  him  I  could 
not  engage  to  go  with  him,  unless  he  would  engage  to  set  off  early 
in  the  morning.  But,  as  he  is  not  positively  determined  about 
going  at  all,  he  made  no  determinate  reply.  “  Surely,  my  dear 
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Johnny!  the  wings  of  love  must  not  be  attached  to  thy  bulky 
frame,  although  a  friendly  one  I  ”  Methinks,  he  pats  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  says,  “  Go,  fly  to  the  presence  of  thy  charming 
friend,”  dismisses  me  with  a  smile,  and  loses  sight  of  me  in  a 
moment. 

My  hand  so  trembles  for  want  of  rest  that  I  fear  this  will 
be  hardly  intelligible.  If  so,  I  will  explain  all,  when  I  see  you, 
intreat  your  forgiveness,  and  assure  you  in  person  that  every 
day  makes  you  more  dear  to  your  much  obliged  and  very 
affectionate 

Saml.  Pearce. 

*  *  «  * 

Birmingham,  November  26th,  1790. 

Again  I  enter  on  the  pleasurable  employment  of  addressing 
my  dear,  very  dear  friend.  Who  would  be  ignorant  willingly  of 
the  sacred  sweets  of  friendship? 

“  Poor  is  the  master  of  a  friendless  world.” 

My  highest  earthly  bliss  I  derive  from  my  friendly  intercourse 
with  you,  my  Sarah !  Never  more  suspect  “  your  letters 
uninteresting.”  It  gives  me  pain  that  you  should  imagine  I 
estimate  them  at  so  low  a  rate.  Need  I  again  repeat  the  happiness 
they  impart,  or  rather  repeat  my  attempts  to  express  that 
happiness?  No.  I  will  only  intreat  that  you  will  not  reckon 
their  value  to  me  at  the  price  put  on  them  by  your  own  humility. 

From  my  soul  I  thank  you  for  the  felicity  your  letter  of  this 
day  has  brought  me.  I  cannot  any  longer  refrain  from  making 
known  my  gratitude. 

Shall  I  be  so  very  impertinent  as  to  complain  of  one 
omission?  You  have  not  informed  me  the  state  of  your  health,  or 
whether  the  pains  in  your  side  are  abated  or  not.  But,  perhaps 
I  forgot  to  make  the  enquiry ;  if  so,  the  apologies  must  be  mine, 
and  the  pleasure  of  exercising  forgiveness,  yours. 

I  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  being  the  messenger  of  joy  to 
my  dear  Sarah  by  informing  her  that  she  may  banish  her  painful 
anticipations  arising  from  Mrs.  Harwood’s  late  complaint,  as 
through  great  mercy  it  has  entirely  left  her,  and  her  hearing  is 
as  quick  as  ever.  Yes,  my  love,  you  may  now  talk  as  many 
secrets  as  you  please.  There  is  no  longer  that  mighty  obstacle  in 
the  way.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  pain,  for  surely  it  must  be  a 
most  unpleasant  thing  to  meet  a  female  friend  (especially  after 
so  long  an  absence)  without  being  able  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
private  intercourse.  Oh,  what  an  embargo  both  on  mind  and 
tongue ! 

I  told  you  in  my  last  that  by  the  power  of  animal  magnetism 
I  had  raised  some  hands.  I  have  since  tried,  and  not  once  failed 
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in  the  attempt.  I  have  been,  since  I  wrote  you,  studying  the 
anatomy  of  the  hand  under  Mr.  Blount,  and  last  Tuesday  evening 
Mr.  Bloimt  and  I  raised  both  the  hands  of  a  Miss  Olney— the 
most  accomplished  and  agreeable  female  that  I  know  in  Birming¬ 
ham.  We  kept  one  up  nearly  two  hours,  and  found  we  had 
every  finger  at  our  command.  Last  night  I  did  the  same  with 
Mrs.  Harwood’s  and  Miss  Turner’s,  to  their  no  small  surprise. 
Yet,  proficient  as  I  am  in  the  art  of  handraising,  I  confess  I  am 
not  capable  of  applying  my  art  to  the  removal  of  any  complaint 
much  deeper  than  the  skin.  I  think  I  could  remove  a  swelling 
or  disperse  a  slight  tumour.  But  to  cure  deafness  or  blindness, 
or  to  work  miracles  of  any  sort,  I  make  no  pretensions,  nor  am 
acquainted  with  any  science  to  which  I  can  annex  such  efficacy. 

Perhaps  you’ll  think  Mr.  Blount  and  me  very  conceited, 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  think  ourselves  better  operators  than 
many  of  those  who  have  paid  Holloway  for  learning.  But  I 
must  cease  to  boast  lest  I  should  leave  my  magnetising  powers 
behind  me  when  I  leave  Birmingham  next  week  to  visit  Alcester. 

Alcester !  A  name  dear  to  my  heart !  A  place  dear  to  my 
eyes!  How  this  throbbing  heart  shall  beat  as  it  approaches  to 
thee!  Sacred  be  thy  walls — walls  which  encircle  the  friend  of 
my  heart.  “  For  her  sake,”  these  lips  say,  “  let  their  inhabitants 
be  blessed;  let  no  evil  come  nigh  their  dwellings.”  Oh,  how  I 
rejoice  in  the  approaches  of  the  longed-for  period  when  these 
eyes  shall  see  and  these  arms  embrace  my  earthly  all !  But,  as 
you  justly  observe,  pain  mingles  with  all  our  joys.  “  Tell  Miss 
Sarah,”  said  Mr.  Harwood  a  short  time  since,  "  that  we  shall  all  be 
there  by  one  o’clock.”  ”  I’ll  tell  her  that  you  will  be  there  by  one 
o’clock,  if  you  please,”  said  I,  “  for  I  hope  to  be  there  at  a  much 
earlier  hour.”  “  What!”  returned  my  friend,  “  will  you  leave  us 
to  find  the  way  by  ourselves?  Have  you  not  friendship  enough 
to  see  us  there  in  safety !  Well !  Go,  if  it  will  be  more  agreeable, 
but  your  absence  will  exclude  pleasure  from  me  all  the  way.” 
He  spoke — he  spoke  with  affection — he  almost  spoke  with  tears. 
Could  I  help  feeling?  I  mu.st  have  been  composed  of  adamant, 
if  I  had  been  insensible  to  the  language  of  heartfelt  affection, 
united  with  bodily  infirmity.  “  I  have  done,”  I  replied,  “  my 
time  and  attendance  are  at  your  service.”  Will  my  Sarah  think 
that  my  respect  for  her  should  have  conquered  the  pleadings  of 
aged  friendship?  No,  I  hear  her  say,  “Mr.  Harwood  is  both 
my  friend  and  yours.  You  did  right  to  deny  yourself  to 
gratify  him.” 

But  I’ll  tell  my  Sarah  what  I  hope  to  do.  It  surely  will  be 
by  no  means  unfriendly  to  endeavour  to  get  him  in  the  chaise  an 
hour  or  two  the  sooner,  and,  having  seen  him  safe  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  Alcester,  to  obtain  leave  to  announce  his  coming, 
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then  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  fly  to  the  presence  of  my 
charming  correspondent. 

What  d’ye  think?  Will  it  be  a  rainy  day  next  Wednesday? 
“  Oh,  Oh,  no  doubt  of  that,”  say  you.  Do  you  know,  I  almost 
wish  it  may,  for  then  the  same  friendship  in  Mr.  Harwood 
which  now  asks  for  my  company  will  cheerfully  dispense  with 
it  and  say  “  Get  out  of  the  weather  as  fast  as  you  can.”  I’ll  be 
bound  such  orders  shall  be  quickly  obeyed. 

Believe  me,  with  great  respect  and  warm  affection  to  be 
your  own, 

S.  Pearce. 


January  8th,  1791. 

I  am  seated  by  a  snug  fire  in  a  snug  parlour  in  a  snug 
house  in  St.  Paul’s  Square,  where  I  have  spent  above  two-thirds 
of  this  day  overlooking  the  papering  of  the  sitting-room,  which 
is  now  just  completed. 

Whose  name  should  I  first  inscribe  within  these  walls  but 
yours,  my  Sarah?  And,  though  I  have  not  yet  received  an 
answer  to  my  last,  cannot  forbid  the  impulse  which  bids  me 
(from  a  fireside  shortly  to  be  your  own)  tell  you  with  what 
pleasure  I  shall  look  forward  to  this  day  four  weeks,  when 
my  own  dear,  dear  Sarah  shall  grace  this  habitation. 

Everything  seems  comfortable  around.  The  fire  bums  so 
bright  as  tho’  it  meant  to  indulge  me  with  a  lively  smile,  whilst  it 
hailed  the  approach  of  the  day  when  it  should  give  warmth  and 
comfort  to  its  longed-for  Mistress. 

But,  ah,  I  am  not  made  for  solitude.  I  already  wish  the 
tedious  days  were  past,  and  I  was  actually  in  the  enjoyment  of 
that  which  now  I  hope  for.  Were  but  my  dear  Sarah  by  my 
side,  everything  would  look  as  comfortable  again — the  fire  give 
more  generous  warmth  and  the  taper  a  clearer  light.  Oh,  you’d 
laugh  at  my  saying  how  comfortable  things  are,  were  you  but 
capable  of  taking  a  peep  at  my  candlestick.  It  consists  of  an  old 
rusty  canister,  its  mouth  stopt  with  paper,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  paper  a  penny  candle,  for  which  I  just  now  sent  to  a 
huckster’s  shop. 

But  I  assure  you  everything  seems  to  promise  readiness  for 
your  reception  a  week  earlier  than  you  intend  to  honour 
Birmingham  with  your  presence. 

The  upholsterer  I  almost  made  swear  by  the  word  of  a 
Christian  that  he  would  have  all  his  part  ready  in  and  up  in  three 
weeks.  Crockery  ware  is  already  waiting  for  the  signal  to  come. 
Papering  has  been  done  to-day,  and  the  painting  will  be  finished 
to-morrow.  The  furniture  is  to  be  here  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
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next.  Crocks,  Kettles,  Heaters,  etc.,  are  bespoke.  Indeed,  instead 
of  asking  you  to  procrastinate,  I  might  (as  to  the  convenience  of 
it)  request  your  society  a  week  earlier — ^but  I  forbear. 

How  you  would  have  enjoyed  to  have  seen  me  this  morning 
getting  ready  for  the  workmen !  I  have  been  these  three  weeks 
disappointed  in  a  woman  to  clean  the  house.  Had  it  not  at  least 
been  dusted,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  it  papered  or 
painted.  But  nobody  could  I  get,  and  so  I  rose  early  this  morning 
and,  with  a  broom  of  straw  and  by  the  help  of  a  fire  shovel,  got 
the  floors  in  tolerable  order.  But  the  house  was  damp,  it  wanted 
fires.  This  I  thought  would  be  a  difficult  job  for  me.  So  home 
I  ran,  sent  Mrs.  Potts’s  child’s  maid  to  the  house,  and  I  nursed 
the  while.  She  having  lighted  fires  in  most  of  the  rooms,  I 
tended  them,  and  I  assure  you  kept  them  in  much  better  order 
than  we  do  when  in  your  parlour. 

Here  I  shall  take  my  leave  in  full  expectation  of  a  letter  by 
to-morrow’s  post,  which  I  shall  answer  as  soon  as  received. 
Thursday  afternoon,  3  o’clock. 

No  letter  yet !  Why  does  not  my  dear  Sarah  indulge  me?  I 
won’t  complain.  I  know  she  would  not  be  unkind.  Soon  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  more  occasion  to  lament  her  literary  silence.  A 
mode  of  communication  much  more  speedy  and  infinitely  more 
agreeable  will  supersede  this  anxious  correspondence. 

I  am  seated  by  the  side  of  my  snug  fire  again.  I  already  feel 
this  house  a  home,  and  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  when  my 
Sarah  sees  it  she  will  feel  the  same.  ...  I  have  to  go  to  Moseley 
to  preach  [in  Mr.  Harwood’s  own  house,  which  he  had  had 
licensed  for  the  purpose].  Hope  to  hear  from  you  to-morrow  at 
furthest.  Adieu. 

*  *  *  * 

Friday  noon. 

Returned  from  Moseley,  I  reassume  the  seat  where  I  first 
began  this  letter,  hoping  that  a  few  hours  will  convince  me  that 
you  have  not  forgot  how  much  joy  a  line  from  you  affords  to 
your  poor  Peter.  We  quite  enjoyed  the  last  evening.  With  glasses 
of  generous  Port,  mixed  with  currant,  we  drank  to  the  health  of 
all  fnends  at  Alcester,  and  particularly  of  Miss  S.  Hopkins! 
“  May  she  and  .  .  .  long  live  happy  together !  ”  Oh,  with  what 
ardour  said  Amen  and  Amen! 

I  dil  hope  to  see  you,  and  Alcester  for  your  sake,  next 
Wednesday.  But  I  imagine  I  shall  be  detained  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  servant,  and  to  receive  some 
furniture  immediately  wanted.  However,  it  is  possible  that  this 

may  be  completed  by  Tuesday  evening .  I’m  almost  ashamed 

to  send  this  scribble,  written  with  so  bad  a  pen  and  worse  ink. 
I  almost  fear  it  will  puzzle  you  to  interpret  it.  But,  bad 
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as  it  is,  I  commit  it  to  your  candour,  having  not  time 
to  copy  it,  as  three  Sermons  are  to  be  prepared  for  the 
Sabbath,  though  I  fear  you’ll  say  it’s  a  bad  sample  from  Paul’s 
Square. 

’Tis  Friday  evening,  and  again  I  sit  down  disappointed. 
Since  dinner  I  have  been  in  the  utmost  impatience,  enquiring 
again  and  again  and  again  twice  told,  for  a  letter  from  you.  But 
still  my  Sarah  is  dumb.  Why  so  backward  to  gratify  a  heart  proud 
of  being  deemed  your  own?  But  I  have  one  consoling  thought. 
Surely  my  last  (written  and  sent  on  Monday)  must  have 
miscarried,  and  my  friend  is  probably  now  as  much  blaming  my 
negligence  as  I  am  lamenting  her  silence.  However,  I’ll  wait  over 
to-morrow’s  post.  I  cannot  think  my  letter  (if  received)  will  go 
longer  unanswered,  and,  if  then  I  do  not  hear  from  you,  shall  be 
assured  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  former,  and  despatch  this  to 
convince  you  the  neglect  lay  not  with  me.  I  am  just  going  to  the 
House  of  God. 

*  *  *  * 

Saturday  evening,  7. 

Never  did  I  need  more  the  supports  of  philosophy  than  when 
I  enquired  for  a  letter  this  afternoon,  and  was  repeatedly 
answered  “  No.”  But  never  did  my  hands  receive  nor  eyes  peruse 
an  epistle  with  so  much  delight  as  the  dear  messenger  of  joy 
which  I  have  since  received  from  you.  How  mine  (written  the 
3rd  of  January)  should  not  reach  you  till  the  6th  is  a  mystery ;  but 
my  surprise  is  lost  in  joy,  my  friend,  my  Sarah !  Conceive  and 
accept  the  gratitude  which  cannot  be  expressed.  Oh,  were  I  at 
your  writing-desk,  I  would  embrace  the  quill  employed  to  remove 
my  anxieties  and  augment  my  delights. 

*  *  *  * 

They  were  married  on  February  2nd,  1791,  and  their  love 
kept  deepening  through  the  tense  brief  years,  till  Pearce’s  death 
in  1799.  He  had  yearned  to  go  to  India  to  Carey,  but  all  his 
brethren  insisted  that  his  advocacy  of  the  Mission  was  indispen¬ 
sable  at  home.  So  he  climbed  his  Mt.  Moriah  and  remained. 
In  1817,  however,  his  eldest  son  went  thither  in  his  father’s 
place,  and  did  a  great  day’s  work  in  Calcutta  in  the  Mission 
Press.  And  five  years  later  his  daughter  Anna  followed  her 
brother  to  Calcutta  to  be  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  Indian 
girls.  There  Carey’s  youngest  son,  Jonathan,  wooed  and  wedded 
her,  and  my  father,  Jonathan  Pearce  Carey,  was  their  second 
child. 

S.  PEARCE  CAREY. 


The  Workshop  of  God. 

The  task  of  the  prophet  in  all  ages  is  to  interpret  the  events 
of  human  life.  He  is  the  seer  to  whom  is  revealed  the  inner 
significance  of  ordinary  happenings.  He  discerns  the  presence 
of  God  beneath  the  temporary  and  trivial.  He  gazes  upon  the 
web  of  history  as  it  emerges  from  the  loom  of  time,  a  web  woven 
from  the  words  and  deeds  of  individuals  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
institutions,  and  his  gaze  pierces  through  to  the  pattern  there 
being  formed.  To  his  insight  it  is  clear  that  things  do  not  merely 
happen.  They  are  made  by  God  to  contribute  to  His  own  divine 
ends. 

To  every  man  is  granted  at  certain  moments  this  prophetic 
vision.  No  life  is  so  poor  that  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  experiences 
which  challenge  unbelief  and  demand  some  faith  in  the  super¬ 
natural.  In  the  most  hardened  sceptic  the  spiritual  eye  is  not 
so  blinded  that  it  does  not  at  times  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tassels 
of  the  robe  of  God.  Every  man  is  compelled  at  one  time  or 
another  to  confess  that  God  has  intervened  in  his  life  or  in  the 
world’s  history. 

The  prophet,  however,  never  thinks  of  the  intervention  of 
God,  for  to  him  God  is  ever  active,  ever  present.  Of  God  alone 
can  it  be  said  that  He  “  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.”  God 
is  the  only  workman  for  whom  the  evening  siren  never  sounds. 
It  is  the  prophet’s  supreme  task  to  convince  men  that  “  History 
is  the  Workshop  of  God.” 

The  artist  does  not  seek  simply  to  put  upon  his  canvas  the 
copy  of  a  landscape  which  is  there  for  everyone  to  see.  It  is 
his  endeavour  to  express  also  the  impression  which  it  made  upon 
him,  to  produce  a  permanent  record  of  the  emotion  aroused  in 
him  at  the  moment  of  inspiration. 

So  is  it  with  the  prophet,  but  he  is  concerned  with  history, 
and  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  there  is  a  profound  realisation  of  the 
living  God.  The  history  of  the  nations  is  his  landscape  and  he 
paints  upon  a  large  canvas.  Across  that  landscape  there  is  a 
broad  shaft  of  light  streaming,  lighting  up  every  significant 
feature.  He  is  convinced  that  it  is  the  light  of  revelation,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  God  Himself.  This  conviction  arouses  in  him 
feelings  of  adoration  and  high  resolves.  These  he  longs  to 
incorporate  in  his  picture  so  that  others  may  be  in  like  manner 
inspired. 
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Thus  the  prophet  ponders  the  facts  of  history  and  then 
interprets  their  meaning  to  mankind.  Without  denying  man’s 
freedom  of  choice  he  shows  how  God  uses  men  and  turns  evil 
into  a  means  of  achieving  His  gracious  purposes.  To  show  this  is 
no  easy  task. 

It  is  equally  true  that  Nature  also  is  the  workshop  of  God. 
To  set  forth  this  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  religious  poet,  and 
his  task  is  easier  than  that  of  the  prophet.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  obey  the  will  of  God.  Their  procession  across  the 
heavens  is  so  regular  that  we  may  well  believe  that  the  laws  of 
their  motion  are  ordained  by  God.  As  with  the  stars,  so  with 
the  whole  universe  apart  from  the  life  of  sentient  beings;  in 
those  realms  in  which  freedom  of  choice  and  action  is  unknown, 
the  Creator  can  work  unhindered  by  man’s  sinfulness.  The 
activity  of  God  in  the  realm  of  history  is  as  real  as  it  is  in  the 
realm  of  Nature,  but  is  not  so  readily  recognised.  The  prophet 
needs  a  very  keen  spiritual  eye. 

“  No  prophet,  no  revealer,  ever  comes  before  the  fulness  of 
time,  or  until  the  necessary  conditions  are  at  hand.”  So  wrote 
Soderblom  in  his  book.  The  Nature  of  Revelation.  Until  his 
death  in  1931  Soderblom  was  Primate  of  Sweden.  It  was  a 
conviction  of  his  that  the  fact  of  a  living  God  can  be  proved  by 
an  appeal  to  history.  In  the  hour  of  crisis  God  does  raise  up  a 
man  to  meet  it  in  His  name,  and  long  before  his  appearance 
prepares  the  way  for  his  coming. 

The  patient  researches  of  scholars,  ancient  and  modem,  has 
abundantly  vindicated  the  assertion  of  Paul,  that  “  when  the 
fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  His  Son.”  The  Hebrew 
faith,  the  pax  Romana,  the  Greek  language,  the  long-sated  lust 
and  weariness  of  the  ancient  world,  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
aspirations  of  the  noblest  men,  all  contributed  to  produce  a  world 
ready  and  waiting  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  great  French  scholar  of  the  Reformation,  D’Aubigne, 
has  collected  an  impressive  array  of  evidence  to  establish  his 
thesis  that  there  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was 
Martin  Luther.  That  God  is  the  God  of  history  was  one  of 
the  author’s  fundamental  principles.  The  sixteenth  century  was 
as  weary  of  Romanism  as  was  the  ancient  world  of  Paganism. 
It  also  aspired  to  a  more  satisfying  religion.  Thus  was  it 
prepared  for  the  work  of  Luther.  This  does  not  mean  that  God 
planned  the  Papal  corruptions  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
Reformation,  but  that  He  allowed  the  necessary  conditions  for 
reform  to  arise  before  He  found  the  man  willing  and  able  to 
achieve  it. 

John  Drinkwater  is  also  among  the  prophets,  for  in  his 
drama  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  shows  how  the  hour  sent  forth 
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the  man.  There  was  a  time  in  America  when  the  people  were 
bewildered,  and  liberty  and  law  were  in  danger.  Then  “  from 
fifty  fameless  years  in  quiet  Illinois  was  sent 

A  word  that  still  the  Atlantic  hears, 

And  Lincoln  was  the  lord  of  his  event.” 

God  is  a  living  God.  Scholar,  historian,  dramatist,  each 
perceives  in  his  own  way  the  hand  of  God  in  the  diversity  of 
human  affairs.  The  prophet  sees  farther  than  we  ordinary  people 
do,  and  assures  us  that  God  is  at  work  in  the  world.  He  declares 
to  us  that  “  History  is  the  Workshop  of  God.” 

S.  W.  HARTNOLL. 


THOMAS  WESLEY  FRECKLETON,  in  1855,  was  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Longton,  Staffs,  which  was  extremely  uncertain  in 
its  theological  bearings.  For  five  years  it  responded  to  overtures 
from  the  New  Connexion,  but  there  were  strained  relations  with 
Wileman,  and  in  1858  it  declared  itself  Free  Baptist.  Freckleton 
was  energetic  enough,  for  a  week  before  Christmas  he  engaged 
the  Town  Hall  for  a  lecture  on  Atheism  and  Secularism  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  Theism  and  Christianity.  It  was  a  worthy  theme, 
and  he  dealt  with  it  for  three  hours,  and  at  eleven  in  the  evening 
invited  discussion.  Nearby,  at  Newcastle,  was  a  Presbyterian 
church  holding  Unitarian  views  based  on  Scripture.  He  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  take  charge  of  this,  on  a  stipend  of  £78;  but  his 
ministry  lasted  only  1860  and  1861.  His  Baptist  church  seems 
not  to  have  survived  his  departure,  and  the  New  Connexion 
ceased  to  take  note  of  it. 


Centenary  of  the  “Lone  Star  Mission.’" 

IN  the  few  days  you  can  spend  with  us  we  want,  if  possible, 
that  you  should  catch  the  thrill  of  this  great  occasion ;  that  you 
should  sense  something  of  the  marvellous  way  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  been  working  in  India.  If  we  set  forth  facts  and  figures, 
statistics  and  charts,  pictures  and  reports,  it  is  only  that  we  may 
make  vivid  in  a  concrete  way  the  actual  condition  of  the  Telugu 
Churches  to-day. 

Mass  Movement. 

In  any  recital  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  or  in  any 
estimate  of  the  conditions  of  to-day  there  is  one  supremely 
important  fact  that  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Too  many  visitors  from 
the  homeland,  even  some  who  have  come  officially,  have  failed 
completely  to  realise  this  important  fact.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
this  fact  briefly  and  concisely.  It  takes  time  to  grasp  its  full 
significance  and  varied  implications.  Stated  boldly  the  fact  is 
this : — The  mass  movement  in  the  Telugu  Mission,  the  great 
ingathering  of  the  last  sixty  years,  has  taken  place  from  within 
a  group  or  class  of  people  who,  by  the  religious,  social,  economic 
and  moral  standards  and  customs  of  the  country,  have  been 
relegated  to  a  condition  of  oppression  and  servitude,  almost 
impossible  to  comprehend  except  by  long  actual  contact  with  the 
devilish  system  itself.  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
neither  in  the  jungles  of  the  darkest  Africa,  among  the  pagan 
black  men,  nor  even  under  the  conditions  of  actual  physical 
slavery  itself,  can  such  a  state  of  social,  economic,  mental  and 
spiritual  bondage  be  found,  as  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Un¬ 
touchables  of  India. 

It  is  not  possible,  not  necessary,  at  this  time  to  present 
arguments  in  support  of  this  statement.  It  is  enough  to  remind 
you  that  under  this  caste  system  the  outcaste  man  must  not  live 
in  the  village  proper.  He  must  not  enter  the  village  temple  to 
worship,  his  children  are  denied  admittance  to  the  village  school 
and  he  is  not  allowed  to  draw  water  from  the  village  well.  He 

1  Opening  Address  delivered  January  1st,  1936,  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration,  Ongole,  South  India,  which  was  attended  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  delegates  from  the  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  the  Woman’s  A.B.F.M.S.,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  many  mission  bodies  working  in  India  and  Burma. 
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is  made  to  suffer  every  sort  of  indignity  and  abuse ;  and,  should 
he  raise  his  hand  or  voice  in  protest  or  rebellion,  he  is  unmerci¬ 
fully  beaten.  Such  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Pariah  through  all 
these  years. 

Hinduism  and  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  Gandhi  came  to  the  difficult  conclusion  that  Hinduism 
would  never  be  fit  for  home  rule  until  it  cleaned  the  house.  It 
could  not  demand  justice  or  even  its  rights  from  a  foreign  ruler 
until  it  was  willing  to  give  both  justice  and  full  rights  to  a  very 
large  portion  of  its  own  community.  Mr.  Gandhi  soon  found 
that  he  had  taken  up  a  far  more  unpopular  cause  than  home  rule 
and,  unquestionably,  he  has  lost  a  large  number  of  followers 
among  the  more  orthodox,  who  opposed  this  effort  to  remove 
untouchability. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar,  a  Doctor  of  Science  and  of  Philosophy, 
founder  of  the  Untouchable  Classes  Welfare  League  and  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  depressed  classes,  being  their  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  Round  Table  Conferences  in  London,  has  recently 
declared  himself  as  convinced  that  the  outcaste  groups  will  never 
receive  equality  of  status  within  Hinduism,  and  as  for  himself, 
he  is  determined  not  to  die  a  Hindu.  This  declaration  from  such 
a  well-known  leader  has  caused  a  storm  of  comment  and  may 
result  in  some  further  removal  of  the  almost  unbearable 
oppression. 

This,  however,  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  It  is  presented 
only  that  the  bright  side  may  appear  the  brighter.  This  great 
group  before  you  this  morning  is  the  living  and  visible  evidence, 
together  with  many  thousands  more  who  are  in  the  villages,  of 
the  truth  of  1  Corinthians  i.  27,  28 :  “  God  chose  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  that  He  might  put  to  shame  the  things  that 
are  strong;  and  the  base  things  of  the  world,  and  the  things  that 
are  despised  did  God  choose,  yea,  and  the  things  that  are  not 
that  He  might  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are.”  It  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God  at 
work  in  the  hearts  of  men,  no  matter  what  their  condition  or 
inheritance. 

Christian  Community. 

In  the  350  or  more  Baptist  Churches  in  our  Mission  area 
there  are  approximately  112,000*  baptised  Christians  representing 
a  Baptist  community  of  at  least  300,000.  The  statistical  report 
of  the  Andhra  Christian  Council  shows  a  Protestant  Telugu 
Christian  community  of  over  880,000,  of  whom  118,700  have 
been  added  in  the  last  three  years. 

*The  Canadian  Mission  to  the  Telugus  has  also  a  membership  of 
approximately  30,000  and  a  proportionate  Baptist  community. 


The  significant  fact  is  that  the  bulk  of  this  community  is  f 
from  the  outcaste  groups.  The  ingathering  from  the  Sudras  is  I 
of  recent  origin  and  still  proportionately  small. 

The  conversion  to  Christianity  has  by  no  means  removed  all  [ 
of  the  outcastes’  troubles — in  many  cases  it  has  for  a  time  only  ’ 
enhanced  them.  Old  customs  have  had  to  be  given  up,  such  as  [ 
carrion  eating  and  the  beating  of  tom-toms  at  the  Hindu 
festivals.  The  refusal  to  take  their  customary  and  hereditary  | 
service  of  beating  the  tom-toms  has  brought  much  persecution  f 
and  suffering ;  but  a  firm  stand  from  the  beginning  has  again  and 
again  brought  the  Hindus  to  a  recognition  of  the  new  status  of  I 
the  outcaste  groups  and,  slowly  but  surely,  the  Christians  have  I 
won  from  their  caste  neighbours  a  new  respect  and  regard. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  Christianity  has  brought  i 
no  very  great  economic  change  to  the  mass  of  the  village 
outcastes. 

In  some  areas  much  land  has  been  obtained  for  their  use  | 
and  a  growing  number  are  gradually  becoming  somewhat  ' 
independent.  Far  more  important  than  these  economic  aspects  is  i 
this  important  fact,  which  I  want  you  to  remember  this  morning,  ; 
namely  that  God,  through  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  is  raising  up,  ! 
throughout  the  Telugu  land,  a  self-respecting,  self-supporting  and  ] 
self-governing  church  of  Christ.  Old  habits,  old  superstitions, 
old  idolatrous  customs  are  being  left  off.  In  place  of  the  old 
cringeing  fear  is  coming  an  attitude  of  manliness  and  self-respect. 
Changed  lives  are  witnessing  for  Christ. 

Result  of  Mass  Movement. 

In  hundreds  of  hamlets  stealing,  lying,  drinking  and  general 
inefficiency  are  giving  way  to  honesty,  sobriety  and  dependability. 
Two  brief  quotations  from  J.  W.  Pickett’s  remarkable  survey  of 
the  Christian  Mass  Movement  in  India  will  illustrate  this  point. 

He  says ; 

“  In  many  villages  where  the  conversion  of  groups  of  un¬ 
touchables  led  to  severe  persecution,  because  it  was  foreseen  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  content  with  their  bondage,  public  senti¬ 
ment  has  become  reconciled  to  their  deliverance  and  has  accepted 
as  masons,  carpenters,  tailors,  farmers,  even  as  teachers  and 
ministers  of  religion,  men  who  were  previously  condemned  to 
work  only  as  sweepers,  leather  workers  or  coolies.” 

Again,  we  find  this  testimony  of  an  old  Sudra  leader : 

“  When  the  people  of  these  villages  see  the  Christian  ! 
preachers  and  teachers  and  know  what  wise  and  good  men  they  i 
are,  and  then  look  at  the  degraded  and  ignorant  outcastes  of  their  J 
villages,  they  say  a  religion  that  can  take  outcastes  and  make  I 
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them  like  these  men  of  God  should  be  good  for  Sudras  and 
everybody.” 

In  our  Baptist  group  we  find  nearly  2,000  school  teachers. 
With  the  exception  of  about  300,  all  these  teachers  are  working 
in  the  village  schools  situated  in  the  outcaste  pallems  (villages). 
These  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  have  been  educated  in 
the  boarding  schools  of  our  Mission  stations.  Having  passed  the 
eighth  standard  and,  more  frequently  of  late,  the  high  school, 
they  take  two  years  of  normal  training,  after  which  they  return 
as  teachers  to  their  villages.  They  become  not  only  the  school 
teachers,  but  also  the  religious  and  spiritual  guides  of  the  little 
community.  All  honour  and  credit  is  due  to  these  hundreds  of 
faithful  young  people  who,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  dirt  and 
disease,  are  fighting  against  the  ignorance  and  superstition  and 
antagonism  of  an  Indian  village. 

Together  with  these  teachers  there  are  about  750  evangelistic 
!  workers,  pastors,  preachers  and  Bible  women,  who  faithfully,  and 
I  I  believe  heroically,  are  day  by  day  striving  to  lead  their  people 
'  into  the  fuller  life  in  Christ — many  of  these  in  the  self-support 
j  fields,  living  and  working  amid  social  conditions  which  can  only 
[  drag  them  and  their  people  down,  with  little  mental  or  spiritual 
1  stimulus,  bearing  much  abuse  and  opposition,  yet  faithfully 

1  preaching  the  Gospel  and  leading  their  people  in  Christian 
development  and  growth. 

These  earnest  workers  are  building  in  hundreds  of  villages 
the  Church  of  Christ — a  Church  which  is  constantly  growing 
stronger  and  more  stable  and  more  influential.  It  is  these  humble 
men  and  women  who,  together  with  the  thousands  of  simple 
but  faithful  Christians,  are  keeping  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shining 
in  countless  outcaste  hamlets.  Too  often  in  recounting  the  fruits 
of  Christianity  we  forget  this  great  host  of  teachers  and 
preachers  in  the  villages. 

In  many  of  the  larger  villages  and  in  the  towns,  second  and 
third  generation  Christians  in  increasing  numbers  are  entering 
into  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  community.  Government 
schools  as  well  as  our  own  schools  are  being  staffed  with 
Christian  teachers.  Many  young  men  and  also  women  are  gradu¬ 
ated  from  college,  some  with  post-graduate  degrees,  and  taking 
their  places  as  professors  in  high  schools,  training  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  lines  of  work  being  entered  into  by  many  others  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  their  variety  and  importance.  The  list 
includes  doctors,  nurses,  compounders,  educational  officers  and 
school  inspectors,  tahsildars,  revenue  inspectors,  forest  guards 
and  rangers ;  police  constables  and  officers.  Public  Works 
I  Department  inspectors,  overseers  and  engineers,  lawyers,  railway 
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employees  such  as  signal  officers,  ticket  inspectors  and  station 
masters.  This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list,  but  gives  some  idea 
of  the  fields  opening  to  those  who  are  able  to  enter. 

Increased  Influence. 

In  many  places  more  and  more  are  taking  up  some  business 
line  as  shoemaking,  carpentry  and  tailoring.  Others  are  opening 
shops  as  merchants  or  becoming  agents  for  various  lines  such  as 
automobiles,  selling  petrol  and  managing  bus  routes.  This  ! 
socially  and  economically  independent  group  is  growing  daily  and 
is  making  its  influence  felt  in  every  large  centre. 

We,  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist  Telugu 
Mission,  present  to  you  to-day  the  fruit  of  one  hundred  years. 
Look  into  the  faces  massed  before  you  and  out  into  the  grass- 
thatched,  cactus-rimmed  outcaste  hamlets  of  a  thousand  villages, 
and  see  what  God  hath  wrought.  Listen  in  the  quiet  of  evening 
twilight  and  you  will  hear  the  murmur  of  prayer  and  evensong  I 
ascending  with  the  blue  smoke  from  the  hearth-fires  of  countless 
Christian  homes. 

W.  J.  LONGLEY. 


DERBY. — At  the  Friar  Gate  Presbyterian  Church,  Ferdi-  f 
nando  Shaw  was  minister  from  1698  till  1745,  and  he  kept  a 
model  register  of  baptisms.  Once  he  had  the  privilege  of  bap¬ 
tizing  a  believer  (probably  by  sprinkling),  and  he  recorded  that  | 
on  27th  October,  1716,  he  baptized  Sarah,  daughter  of  Job  Kinton,  t 
aged  about  23  years,  who,  being  bom  of  Baptist  parents  at  [ 
Burton-on-Trent,  had  not  been  baptized  in  her  infancy.  In  the  ■ 
spring  of  1690,  David  Crosley  had  found  this  church  at  Derby, 
and  had  been  sadly  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  worship  with  them. 
The  next  Sunday  he  was  at  Lichfield,  where  he  found  Particular 
Baptists,  differing  as  widely  from  the  Presbyterians  as  Saul  from 
Demas.  But  of  Burton-on-Trent  he  has  no  word.  ■ 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Parker. 


During  my  ministry  at  Birchcliffe,  Hebden  Bridge,  I 
became  the  possessor  of  a  book  which  is  inscribed  as 
follows  :  “  Henry  Hollingrake’s  book.  A.D.  1806,  a  gift  of  Mr. 
Fawcett  ”  (its  author).  The  church  at  Birchcliffe  had  been 
founded  by  Dan  Taylor  in  1763,  and  after  a  period  of  training  in 
“  The  London  Academy,”  Henry  Hollinrake  became  its  pastor  in 
1806 :  so  the  book  represents  the  kindly  thought  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  minister — Particular  Baptist  though  he  was — for  the 
newly-settled  minister  of  the  mother  Church  of  the  General  Bap¬ 
tist  New  Connexion.  Thus  the  friendly  relationship  which  John 
Fawcett  had  enjoyed  with  Dan  Taylor  was  continued  in  the  case 
of  his  successor.  The  book  is  entitled  “  Letters  to  His  Friends, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Parker,  late  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Wainsgate 
in  Wadsworth,  near  Halifax,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and 
Character  by  John  Fawcett,  A.M.”  The  book  was  published  in 
Leeds  in  1794.  John  Parker  passed  away  in  1793,  so  the  Memoir 
was  soon  written,  despite  the  busy  life  of  its  author,  which  may 
be  inferred  from  his  own  words  :  “  My  other  engagements  are  so 
numerous  and  so  pressing  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  examine,  digest  and  correct  the  little  pieces  which  my 
worthy  friend  committed  to  my  care  before  his  death,  with  a 
request  that  such  of  them  as  might  appear  to  be  useful  might  be 
published.  He  gave  me  full  liberty  to  suppress,  to  alter  or 
improve  anything  in  these  papers  as  I  thought  proper.”  A 
reference  to  this  busy  life  of  Dr.  Fawcett  is  contained  in  one  of 
the  letters  to  him  from  John  Parker  :  “  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your 
safe  return  from  London,  and  that  your  health  is  so  far  restored 
that  your  once  feeble  body  is  able  to  bear  so  much  fatigue.  I  won¬ 
der  how  you  can  preach  so  often,  amidst  such  perpetual  hurry,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.”  Referring  to  himself  in  the  third  person, 
our  author  continues  :  “  Having  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Parker  for  almost  thirty  years,  he  is  not  unwilling  to  have 
it  known  that  he  derived  the  most  solid  advantage  from  this  in¬ 
timacy,  and  that  in  the  removal  of  this  good  man  he  has  lost  one 
of  the  dearest  and  most  valuable  friends  he  had  in  this  world. 
He  hopes  that  what  is  now  communicated  to  the  public  will  excite 
both  ministers,  and  men  in  private  stations,  to  follow  the  good 
example  which  the  deceased  has  left  us.” 

In  the  case  of  John  Parker,  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
influence  of  the  Methodist  Revival,  for  as  John  Fawcett  had  been 
converted  by  Whitefield,  and  Dan  Taylor  was  one  of  Wesley’s 
preachers,  John  Parker  was  led  to  Christ  by  Grimshaw,  the 

Rector  of  Haworth,  and  friend  and  colleague  of  Whitefield  and 
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Wesley.  This  is  yet  another  instance  of  the  debt  that  both  th 

Baptist  causes  and  ministers  owed  to  the  fervent  evangelist  of  hi; 

Haworth  and  to  his  preaching  in  private  houses  through  the  hi: 

whole  neighbourhood.  There  were  at  least  five  dissenting  con-  he 

gregations  whose  ministers,  and  many  of  whose  members,  were  th 

the  fruits  of  his  labours.  We  notice  that  the  line  of  division  was  Ei 

not  so  much  between  Church  and  Chapel  as  between  Evangelical  pr 

and  Non-Evangelical,  and  history  continues  to  repeat  itself  in  our  "  M 
own  time.  to 

Maybe  we  have  imagined  that  it  is  a  modern  discovery — or  at  -  A 
least  a  modem  emphasis — that  conversion  should  take  place  in  th 

the  early  ’teens.  Some  words  of  Dr.  Fawcett  will  correct  any  fe 

such  impression :  “  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those  who  have  gr 

made  the  most  considerable  advancement  in  piety  have,  through  re 

the  power  of  divine  grace,  been  brought  to  set  out  in  their  co 

religious  course  betimes;  and  generally  speaking,  those  on  whom  hi 

God  has  put  most  honour  and  whom  He  has  made  the  brightest  th 

ornaments  in  His  Church  below,  have  feared  and  served  Him  in  Cl 

their  youth.  Many  instances  might  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  this  pt 

observation.  A  considerable  inducement,  one  would  think,  to  w 

engage  young  persons  to  hearken  to  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  of  ' 
men,  ‘  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.’  ”  At  te 

the  age  of  fourteen  John  Parker’s  delicate  health  prevented  him  p: 

from  taking  part  in  the  activities  and  diversions  of  those  of  his  a 

own  age — or  even  from  attendance  at  worship.  He  spent  much  re 

time  indoors  and  had  considerable  leisure  to  read,  and  the  Bible  ti 

became  his  constant  companion.  He  came  under  a  deep  sense  of  Ii 

sin,  but  had  no  idea  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  cried  to  ai 

God  for  forgiveness  and  for  guidance,  and  yet  found  no  w 

immediate  relief.  Sometimes  he  was  inclined  to  despair.  Finally  si 

the  person  with  whom  he  resided  urged  him  to  go  and  hear  the  h: 

Rev.  W.  Grimshaw,  of  Haworth,  and  promised  to  secure  a  horse  ■  ft 
for  him  to  ride  on  if  he  would  but  go.  He  at  length  complied :  f( 

“  And  it  pleased  the  Almighty  so  to  illuminate  his  benighted  ( 

mind  by  the  discourse  he  heard  that  day,  that  I  think  he  never  k 

sank  into  his  former  despondency.”  ii 

At  this  time,  John  Parker  had  sufficiently  recovered  his  s: 
health  to  be  able  to  attend  service  at  the  Church  of  England  in  -  b 
which  he  had  been  reared.  He  was  disappointed,  and  his  experi-  p 

ence  is  again  best  described  by  Dr.  Fawcett,  for  it  is  of  him  that  o 

we  wish  to  hear  as  well  as  of  his  friend.  “  But  while  he  desired  to  -  h 
hear  of  complete  salvation  by  grace  through  Jesus  Christ,  he  -  e 
found  that  the  prevailing  and  fashionable  mode  of  preaching  was  t 
to  lead  men  to  trust  in  their  own  righteousness  and  to  depend  for  r 
acceptance  with  God  not  on  the  Atonement  of  the  Redeemer,  but  t! 
on  their  own  sincere  obedience ;  or  if  they  had  failed  in  that,  on  g 
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their  repentance  and  purpose  of  amendment.  This  disquieted 
him  much.”  Nor  did  an  interview  with  the  various  clergy  remove 
his  perplexity.  “  It  was  about  this  time,  I  think,  that  he  began  to 
hear  that  judicious,  steady  and  eminent  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  late  Mr.  Alvery  Jackson,  of  Bamoldswick.”  He  left  the 
Established  Church  with  great  reluctance,  but  by  degrees  his 
prejudices  against  Dissenters  were  overcome,  “  as  he  found 
Mr.  Jackson’s  preaching  and  manner  of  life  conformable 
[  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  for  which  he  had  a  most  serious  regard.” 

[  After  a  time  he  joined  the  “  Society  ”  of  which  Mr.  Jackson  was 
the  minister.  His  reading  of  the  Bible,  his  prayers  and  his 
fellowship  with  Christian  people,  enabled  him  to  make  swift  pro¬ 
gress  in  Christian  experience.  Mr.  Jackson,  “  a  man  of  great 
reading  and  very  considerable  abilities,”  was  delighted  with  the 
company  of  the  young  Christian,  and  took  great  pains  to  instruct 
him,  hoping  that  he  might  become  a  useful  servant  of  Christ.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  Mr.  Parker  was  literally  compelled  by  the 
Church,  in  spite  of  his  hesitation  and  modesty,  to  take  part  in 
public  preaching.  For  ten  years  he  laboured  successfully  in  this 
way,  and  was  the  means  of  starting  a  cause  at  Bolland.  In  1763 
Mr.  Jackson  died,  and  John  Parker,  already  for  some  time  “  a 
teaching  elder  ”  of  the  Church,  was  called  to  succeed  him  as  the 
pastor  at  Bamoldswick,  and  served  with  acceptance  in  that 
capacity  for  twenty-five  years,  until  ill-health  compelled  his 
resignation.  Two  interesting  sidelights  on  ministerial  co-opera¬ 
tion  are  associated  with  the  decision  to  resign  owing  to  ill-health. 
In  a  letter  to  “  J.  A.,”  in  1785,  he  writes  :  “  I  therefore  ask  you, 
and  desire  you  to  ask  the  brethren  present  at  the  general  meeting, 
whether  you  think  it  is  my  duty  to  resign  my  charge,  or  to 
struggle  on  till  I  expire  in  the  conflict?  ”  Their  reply  was  to  advise 
him  to  secure  an  assistant,  but  this  was  impossible,  owing  to 
financial  stringency.  Later  on,  when  a  successor  had  been  serving 
for  a  short  time,  John  Parker  writes  the  Rev.  William  Crabtree 
(founder  of  the  first  church  in  Bradford,  at  Westgate)  as  fol- 
i  lows :  “  The  labours  of  Mr.  W.  meet  with  general  acceptance 

I  in  our  congregation,  yet  as  the  salary  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  his  growing  family,  he  is  not  likely  to  settle  here.  I 
believe,  if  you  could  inform  him  of  any  other  place  more 
promising  in  point  of  income,  he  would  think  himself  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  May  the  Chief  Shepherd  kindly  provide  both  for 
him  and  his  little  flock !  ”  John  Parker  himself  had  not  been 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Fawcett 
tells  us  that  “  He  had  a  small  plot  of  land  at  Lees,  where  he 
resided,  which  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  keeping  two  or 

[three  cows;  and  through  prudence,  industry  and  economy,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  tokens  of  kindness  from  his  distant  friends,  his 
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wants  and  those  of  his  family  were  comfortably  supplied  during 
this  period  of  enforced  leisure.”  After  two  or  three  years  of 
rest,  and  of  this  more  open  and  active  life,  he  was  sufficiently 
restored  to  take  up  the  work  at  Wainsgate  in  1790,  where  he 
died  in  1793  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  period  he  was  nearly  blind.  His  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
however,  and  his  wonderful  memory,  made  it  possible  for  him 
still  to  preach  on  Sundays.  The  last  time  he  took  the  service,  a  > 
few  days  before  his  decease,  he  preached  from  Phil.  i.  21 :  “  For 
me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.”  The  interment  took  place 
at  Bamoldswick,  and  Dr.  Fawcett  based  the  funeral  sermon  on 
Acts  XX.  25.  A  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  take 
their  final  leave  of  a  man  so  much  and  so  generally  respected. 

Dr.  Fawcett  quotes  from  the  tribute  of  a  friend  a  passage  which 
sums  up  his  most  estimable  qualities :  “  A  faithful  and  affec¬ 
tionate  friend  indeed.  One  whose  tenderness  of  disposition  and  [ 
sagacity  of  judgment  rendered  him  highly  valuable;  and  whose 
intimate  intercourse  with  Heaven  made  an  interest  in  his  prayers 
justly  estimable.”  Also  that  in  the  sermons,  letters  and  conver-  i 
sation  of  his  deceased  friend  there  was  “  An  evident  display  of 
strong  natural  abilities,  as  well  as  eminent  piety,  and  that  amidst  all 
the  disadvantages  attending  the  want  of  a  liberal  education  and  an 
obscure  situation  in  life,  he  displayed  a  fertility  of  invention,  a 
vigour  of  mind  and  a  justness  of  thought  which  made  his  compo-  i 

sitions  highly  respectable.”  We  are  reminded  by  Dr.  Fawcett  i 

that :  “  Several  of  the  letters  in  this  collection  were  written  when  ) 

the  writer  could  hardly  see  the  pen  in  his  hand.  He  formed  the  i 

characters  large  and  wrote  on,  as  we  say,  by  guess.”  The  last  | 

letter  in  the  series  is  dated  four  weeks  before  his  decease.  His  ' 

letters,  “  Many  of  which  were  never  intended  for  publication,  are  | 

the  simple,  unstudied,  unadorned  language  of  his  heart,  a  heart  | 

warm  with  love  to  the  Redeemer,  glowing  with  the  most  disin-  j 

terested  friendship  and  benevolence,  and  ardently  breathing  after  ) 

the  salvation  of  immortal  souls.”  Dr.  Fawcett  says  the  publica-  i 

tion  of  such  a  volume  is  little  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age  :  “  It  j 

will  not  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  read  only  for  amuse-  ] 

ment.  The  polite  scholar  and  the  learned  critic,  should  it  fall  ( 

into  their  hands,  will  throw  it  aside  as  unworthy  of  their  perusal  “ 

and  beneath  their  notice.”  This  impression  of  Dr.  Fawcett  was  ii 

fully  justified.  In  his  “  Memoirs  ”  his  son  says  :  ”  This  work  has  { 

never  attracted  that  attention  from  the  public  which  its  intrinsic  o 

value  gave  reason  to  expect.”  Over  against  this  popular  indiffer-  tl 

ence.  Dr.  Fawcett  adds :  “  The  writer  of  these  letters  had  little  si 

learning  but  what  he  had  obtained  from  a  certain  ancient  and  h 

neglected  book  called  the  Bible.”  G 

As  to  the  manner  of  John  Parker’s  preaching,  a  remark  of  E 
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Dr.  Johnson,  concerning  Dr.  Watts,  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Fawcett  as 
applicable  to  John  Parker.  “  He  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his 
eloquence  by  any  gesticulations,  for,  as  no  corporeal  actions  have 
any  correspondence  with  theological  truth,  he  did  not  see  how 
they  could  enforce  it.”  What  is  more  to  the  point  is  a  reference 
to  the  quality  of  the  preaching :  “  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  his 
abilities  in  the  pulpit  always  shone  with  the  same  degree  of 
splendour.  He  had  his  dark,  as  well  as  his  lucid,  intervals,  but 
when  he  was  under  a  favourable  gale,  and  his  subject  peculiarly 
interesting,  who  could  hear  him  without  astonishment?  It  was 
a  feast  divine  to  sit  under  the  sound  of  his  voice  at  such  seasons 
—a  torrent  of  sacred  eloquence,  issuing  from  the  fervour  of  his 
mind,  seemed  to  carry  away  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  before  it. 
Who  could  resist  the  wisdom  or  the  energy  with  which  he 
spoke  ?  ” 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  the  subject  matter  of  his 
preaching,  for  we  are  comparing  notes  between  his  time  and  our 
own.  “  The  strain  of  Mr.  Parker’s  preaching  was  experimental 
and  practical.  He  laboured  most  assiduously  and  constantly  to 
inform  the  ignorant,  to  quicken  and  arouse  the  ‘  secure,’  to  direct 
the  humble  inquirer,  to  comfort  the  mourner,  to  exalt  the  Divine 
Redeemer  as  the  author  of  eternal  salvation,  and  to  promote 
that  vital  and  practical  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord.  He  testified  to  all  the  nature,  the  necessity,  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  proper  fruits  of  repentance  towards  God  and  faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  dwelt  on  the  obligations 
under  which  the  subjects  of  Christ’s  kingdom  lie  to  obey  His 
laws,  to  wear  His  yoke,  and  be  conformed  to  His  example.” 
With  his  loyalty  to  truth  as  he  conceived  it,  John  Parker  com¬ 
bined  a  toleration  of  the  views  of  others  not  always  attributed 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  “  Though  he  was  steady  in  his  own 
religious  sentiments,  and  held  fast  what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the 
truth,  yet  he  was  very  ‘  candid  ’  to  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  doctrine  or  practice,  leaving  them  the  same  liberty  to  think 
and  judge  for  themselves,  which  he  knew  he  had  a  right  to  take.” 
His  position  Dr.  Fawcett  describes  as  that  of  “  A  moderate 
Calvinism,”  and  again  we  may  be  surprised,  for  it  is  so 
“  moderate  ”  that  we  hardly  recognise  it  as  “  Calvinism,”  having 
in  mind  some  varieties  with  which  we  have  come  in  contact. 
Briefly,  Mr.  Parker’s  system  was  as  follows,  in  Dr.  Fawcett’s 
own  words :  “  He  thought  it  clearly  revealed  in  the  Scripture 
that  man,  created  after  the  image  of  God,  is  now  sunk  into  a 
state  of  depravity,  guilt,  bondage,  helplessness  and  misery,  that 
his  recovery  from  that  state  is  owing  to  the  purpose  and  love  of 
God;  that  there  is  full  salvation  in  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Eternal  Son  of  God,  Who  by  His  death  gives  life  everlasting  to 
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all  of  every  nation  and  condition  who  believe  in  Him  and 
receive  Him;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  applies  the  salvation  of  Jesus 
by  quickening,  renewing  and  sanctifying  the  polluted  sinner. 
And  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  brings  forth  fruit  to  God 
and  walks  in  the  ways  of  holiness,  till,  at  length,  through  the 
riches  of  divine  grace  alone,  he  is  brought  to  the  possession  of 
eternal  glory.”  In  a  letter  to  J.  A.,  John  Parker  thus  speaks: 
“  The  Saviour  in  whom  we  trust  and  whom  we  recommend  to 
others  is  infinitely  and  unspeakably  precious,”  and  urges  his 
brother  minister — a  junior — in  these  terms :  ‘Tell  them  to  give 
Him  the  first  and  chief  place  in  their  hearts,  to  hold  Him  fast, 
and  never  let  Him  go.  Tell  them  that  this  will  make  their  days 
easy,  their  lives  useful,  their  end  blessed  and  their  future  state 
happy  for  ever.’  ” 

Whilst  passing  through  the  crisis  which  led  to  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  active  work  for  a  period,  feeling  that  his  own  time 
may  be  short,  he  writes  urgently :  “  Cry  aloud  and  spare  not, 
publish  it  wherever  you  go,  that  God  is  good  to  Israel,  that  He 
cries  to  the  perishing  sons  of  men,  ‘  Look  unto  Me  and  be  saved 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth.’  ”  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  way 
he  writes  about  the  work  of  preaching  to  John  Fawcett  himself. 
“  When  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  to  you,  I  give  you  the 
advice  which  I  need  myself.  You  always  take  it  kindly,  for  you 
believe  the  old  man  means  well,  though  his  manner  be  somewhat 
blunt  and  his  address  unpolished.  I  wish  you  well  with  my 
whole  heart  in  every  relation  in  which  you  stand,  and  that  your 
life  and  labour  may  be  lasting  blessings  to  the  Church  of  God. 
I  recommend  it  to  you  to  preach  often  to  yourself  and  sometimes 
to  your  people,  ‘  Keep  yourselves  from  idols.’  Read  much,  think 
closely,  pray  hard  and  preach  fervently,  and,  as  near  as  you  can, 
practise  what  you  recommend  to  others;  and  wherein  you  fall 
short,  lie  down  in  the  dust  and  weep  over  your  imperfections.” 
(John  Parker’s  frequent  posture  for  prayer  was  to  lie  prostrate 
as  the  most  humble  attitude  before  his  Maker.) 

He  shares  his  discouragements  with  his  friend :  “  My 
hearers  seldom  object  in  words  to  what  I  advance,  but  many  of 
them  reserve  this  liberty  to  themselves — to  do  as  they  like.” 
This  experience  of  disappointment  becomes  still  more  painful  in 
a  letter  in  which  he  confides  in  his  brother  minister,  James 
Hartley,  the  founder  of  the  Church  at  Haworth  :  “  It  is  a  trying 
time  in  the  church  here.  But  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  tell  you 
all  here.  I  think  sin  and  Satan  would  destroy  us  if  they  could. 
Were  it  not  for  the  former,  I  should  not  fear  the  latter.  For 
were  sin  to  have  no  place  among  us,  I  would  write  upon  the 
Church’s  door — *  Satan,  I  defy  thee.’  ”  The  perplexity  of 
human  nature  troubled  him  greatly,  as  we  shall  gather  from  a 
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paragraph  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  minister,  William 
Crabtree  :  “  In  your  next  sermon,  try  if  you  can  answer  that 
question,  ‘What  is  man?’  He  is  such  a  mystery  as  quite  con¬ 
founds  all  my  powers  of  investigation.  He  pretends  to  religion, 
he  owns  himself  a  sinner;  and  yet  the  rebel  seems  to  think 
that  religion  should  neither  change  his  mind  nor  mend  his 
manners;  but  only  entertain  his  ears,  tip  his  tongue  and  cover 
his  deceit.  And  yet  he  is  so  wise  in  his  own  eyes  and  so  good 
in  his  own  esteem  that  he  will  not  bear  to  be  told  either  of  his 
sin  or  his  danger,  nor  bear  to  be  informed  that  unless  he  be 
converted  and  become  a  new  creature  he  cannot  enter  the 
Kingdom.” 

The  pastoral  work  of  John  Parker  is  beautifully  described 
by  Dr.  Fawcett  when  he  says  that  the  pastor  has  now  met  again  : 
“Those  whom  he  watched  over  with  tender  and  faithful  care, 
whose  sorrow  it  was  his  endeavour  to  soothe,  and  whose  joy  in 
God’s  salvation  it  was  the  delight  of  his  heart  to  promote.” 

His  devotion  to  the  work  is  gathered  from  a  reference  in  a 
letter  written  whilst  a  serious  epidemic  prevailed  in  the  district 
(1783)  :  “  A  fever  prevails  of  which  some  have  died  and  others 
are  still  languishing.  I  have  visited  seven  or  eight  in  one  day. 
I  have  hitherto  escaped  the  infection,  though  the  offensive  smell 
has  sometimes  overcome  me.  But  I  am  willing  to  venture  health 
and  life  when  duty  calls.  The  dangerous  disorder  is  still 
spreading.”  His  demeanour  and  tactfulness  are  thus  described 
with  appreciation  by  Dr.  Fawcett ;  “  He  did  not  assume  an  air  of 
austerity  or  moroseness,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  was  mild,  gentle, 
affable  and  cheerful  in  conversation.  He  had  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  gaining  the  attention  of  the  company  into  which  he  happened 
to  come  to  such  hints  of  advice,  instruction  or  admonition  as  he 
thought  most  likely  to  do  them  good.  And  he  had  the  art  of 
doing  this  without  exciting  their  disgust  or  kindling  their  resent¬ 
ment.”  In  visiting,  he  took  an  interest  in  the  children  and  ser¬ 
vants,  giving  helpful  advice  and  remembering  each  need  in 
suitable  prayer.  ”  The  great  ends  he  had  in  view  in  his  preaching 
he  also  sought  to  promote  by  his  friendly  visits,  and  thus  he 
seconded  in  the  parlour  what  he  advanced  in  the  pulpit.” 

An  impressive  testimony  is  paid  to  his  devotional  life  and 
its  effect  upon  his  public  and  private  prayers  as  a  minister.  “  In 
the  gift  of  prayer  Mr.  Parker  excelled  most  men  I  ever  knew. 
Those  who  united  with  him  in  that  exercise,  whether  in  public,  or 
in  private  families,  cannot  easily  forget  the  spirituality,  the 
humility,  the  propriety  and  the  fervour  of  his  language  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace.  In  his  addresses  to  God  his  soul  seemed  to 
expand  and  delight  itself,  as  in  its  proper  element.  He  needed 
not  written  forms  of  devotion  to  assist  him,  but  prayed  like  one 
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who  was  accustomed  to  familiar  intercourse  with  his  Maker. 
The  reason  why  he  excelled  in  this  happy  talent  was,  as  I  always 
thought,  his  being  so  much  habituated  to  devotional  exercises  in 
private,  when  from  day  to  day  he  poured  out  his  soul  before 
God  for  himself,  for  his  friends  whose  cases  he  particularly 
remembered,  for  the  whole  church  and  for  all  men.” 

In  the  same  letter  we  find  examples  of  the  way  his  concern 
embraced  each  member  of  the  household.  ”  Please  to  give  my 
respects  to  your  industrious  companion  in  life  and  tell  her  that 
amidst  all  her  domestic  cares  and  labours  I  hope  that  she,  with 
Mary,  is  pursuing  the  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from 
her.”  “  Give  my  love  to  your  son,  and  tell  him  I  hope  he  is 
aspiring  after  useful  knowledge,  lively  faith,  heart-religion, 
elevated  devotion,  a  holy  life  and  an  everlasting  heaven.  I  forget 
not  your  daughters.  May  they  be  wise  virgins,  the  comfort  and 
joy  of  their  parents,  the  ornaments  of  the  family,  and  as  corner¬ 
stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.”  At  this  point 
we  may  fittingly  include  another  message  to  the  wife  of  John 
Fawcett :  “  Be  pleased  to  give  my  respects  to  your  spouse,  and 
tell  her  I  earnestly  desire  her  happiness,  and  consequently  her 
progress  in  holiness.  Tell  her  to  try,  in  the  midst  of  her  children, 
to  be  as  meek  as  Moses,  as  patient  as  Job,  and  as  prayerful  as 
Hannah.” 

That  it  was  from  his  prayer-life  that  the  vision  came  and  the 
urge  to  declare  it  is  evident  from  a  sentence  or  two  in  his  letter 
to  his  friend  the  Rev.  W.  C. :  “  When  it  is  well  with  me  in  the 
closet,  I  long  to  tell  to  others  what  I  see  and  feel.”  The  practice  of 
carrying  on  a  ministry  of  the  Word  from  house  to  house  is  also 
described  by  Dr.  Fawcett :  “  So  long  as  he  had  strength  and 
health  to  do  it,  he  not  only  preached  publicly  on  the  Lord’s  Day, 
but  more  privately  from  house  to  house,  where  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  those  who  neglected  public  ordinances.” 

It  may  seem  strange  to  us  to  be  reminded  that  men  who  lived 
in  the  age  that  we  associate  with  the  Methodist  Revival,  and  who 
were  the  children  of  it,  should  have  to  yearn  so  earnestly  for 
revival !  “  Our  present  prospects  in  Church  and  State  (in  1779) 
are  overshadowed  with  a  heavy  gloom.  Our  public  affairs  appear 
to  be  in  a  sad  way.  My  heart  fails  me  with  fear.  But  God  can 
make  darkness  light  before  us  and  crooked  things  straight.”  Or 
again  :  “  My  poor  heart  sighs  and  sinks  for  want  of  more  success. 
One  end  for  which  I  have  desired  to  live  a  little  longer  is  to  see 
a  revival  of  vital  religion,  to  see  the  power  of  godliness  govern 
the  hearts  and  adorn  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  I  have  to  do.” 
In  another  letter  :  “  The  deadness  and  degeneracy  of  this  age  are 
indeed  lamentable.  I  fear  religion  has  much  forsaken  the  closet 
and  is  far  from  the  hearts  of  many.”  Three  years  later  he  writes 
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in  the  same  desponding  tone  :  “  I  fear  the  righteous  are  both  few 
and  feeble  in  this  our  day.  May  the  Lord  arise  and  have  mercy 
on  Zion.  May  He  send  forth  faithful,  spiritual  and  affectionate 
labourers,  who,  with  seeing  eyes  and  feeling  hearts,  shall  not 
only  watch  over  and  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  but  with  yearning 
love  alarm  and  allure  the  wanderers  and  gather  them  into  the  fold 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.” 

A  few  references  to  the  Christian  life  in  the  manner  of  the 
time  indicate  the  qualities  appreciated  in  those  days,  and  some 
of  the  truths  which  received  emphasis.  Naturally,  it  begins  with 
the  new  birth.  This  is  described  in  a  poem  from  which  a  few 
lines  are  selected : 

I  may  myself  a  Christian  deem, 

And  such  to  other  men  may  seem, 

And  yet  my  heart  be  unrenewed, 

My  sinful  passions  unsubdued. 

Mercy  divine  will  not  delay. 

When  broken-hearted  sinners  pray. 

The  humble  cry  is  heard  in  Heaven. 

And  the  repenting  soul  forgiven. 

Some  interesting  things  are  said  in  praise  of  “  Humility.” 
Writing  to  “  J.A.,”  John  Parker  concludes  a  passage  of  earnest 
good  wishes  with  this  desire  :  “  In  particular,  may  you  be  clothed 
with  humility — this  offspring  of  grace,  this  earnest  of  glory. 
Humility  is  the  best  companion  in  the  parlour  and  the  pulpit, 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  It  will  do  us 
good  even  on  a  dying  bed.  It  is  a  good  preparative  for  every 
duty  and  a  defence  against  temptation  and  unbelief.”  He  further 
praises  the  same  virtue  in  a  letter  to  a  “  .Few  Young  Persons.” 
His  manner  of  address  is  self-revealing :  “  I  speak  freely  to  you 
because  my  heart  loves  you,  my  soul  prays  for  you,  while  with 
dim  eyes,  pained  limbs,  and  a  trembling  hand  I  write  to  you. 
May  the  good  Lord  evermore  preserve  you  from  those  dangerous 
snares  to  which  you  are  exposed.  May  you  be  helped  to  keep 
your  hearts  pure,  your  hands  clean,  your  love  and  zeal  fervent, 
your  consciences  clear,  your  characters  fair  and  your  garments 
unspotted  while  you  pass  this  defiling  world.”  And  on  “  humility  ” 
his  advice  runs  into  verse  : 

Be  clothed  with  humility. 

That  dress  divinely  fair; 

It  far  excels  those  costly  robes 
Which  earthly  princes  wear. 

There  is  a  very  earnest  warning  against  “  Lukewarmness  ” 
in  a  beautiful  letter  to  “  Three  Young  Persons.”  “  I  would  beg 
leave  of  you  to  take  heed  of  that  evil  of  evils,  a  lukewarm  spirit 
in  the  concerns  of  religion.  This,  alas,  like  a  pernicious  plague. 
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spreads  and  prevails  among  the  professing  followers  of  the 
Redeemer  and  threatens  to  diffuse  its  infection  through  the  whole 
household  of  faith.  Lukewarmness  stands  connected  with  that 
fashionable  mode  of  attending  divine  ordinances  which  is  now 
so  common.  I  mean  with  a  careless,  unconcerned  air  and  with 
wandering  or  drowsy  eyes.  The  appearance  of  so  much  uncon- 
cemedness  spoils  the  beauty  of  spiritual  worship,  affects  our 
fellow-worshippers  and  damps  the  spirit  of  the  poor  minister,  or 
makes  him  as  fretful  as  poor  Jonah  when  he  had  lost  his  gourd.” 
Mr.  Parker  suggests  prayer  and  obedience  to  the  Divine 
promptings  as  a  remedy :  “  frequent  recourse  by  humble  faith  to 
the  all-compassionate,  altogether  lovely  and  loving  Jesus,”  and 
an  ever-present  appreciation  of  the  sacrifice  He  made  on  our 
behalf. 

Another  fault  to  be  avoided  is  “  Loitering.”  “  Loitering,  I 
believe,  would  be  the  certain  way  to  fill  my  mind  with  doubts,  my 
days  with  trouble  and  my  end  with  darkness ;  from  all  which  may 
you  and  I  be  delivered.  It  is  better  to  be  worn  out  with  labour 
than  eaten  out  with  rust.”  After  this,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  an  eloquent  tribute  to  “  Godly  Zeal,”  in  the  form  of  a  poem 
from  which  we  select  a  few  of  the  twenty-one  verses. 

Tis  she  the  saints  awake  doth  keep, 

But  wanting  her,  the  virgins  sleep ; 

Her  absence  from  the  church  I  mourn, 

And  earnest  long  for  her  return. 

Kindle,  O  Lord,  in  me  the  flame 
Of  holy  zeal  for  thy  great  name. 

For  want  of  this  I  hourly  mourn ; 

O  let  me  for  thy  glory  burn ! 

Why  should  I  loiter  in  the  way 
Which  leads  to  everlasting  day? 

Help  me  with  ardour  to  pursue 
The  noble  prize  I  have  in  view. 

In  a  letter  to  a  young  Christian,  “  Miss  A,”  he  writes  ;  “  This 
converse  with  Heaven  will  be  a  happy  expedient  to  fortify  you 
against  temptation,  to  preserve  your  feet  from  falling,  and  to 
keep  your  heart  warm  and  your  hands  strong  in  the  work  and 
way  of  the  Lord,  to  which  at  this  early  period  of  life  you  have 
been  enabled  to  devote  yourself.” 

In  a  state  of  depression  the  writer  says  ;  “  You  may  call  me 
Jonah  if  you  please.  I  am  so  full  of  weaknesses  and  contradic-  ! 
tions  that  if  ever  you  see  me  in  Heaven  surely  it  will  fill  you  with 
wonder.”  A  word  of  comfort  in  bereavement  sent  to  Mrs. 
Priestly  on  the  loss  of  her  husband  arrests  us  by  its  beauty.  She 
is  to  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  “  He  hath  closed  his  eyes  in 
peace,  quitted  the  field  with  honour  and  left  behind  him  the 
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precious  savour  of  a  good  name  in  the  church,  the  family  and 
the  world.  May  you  be  helped  to  steer  towards  the  same  happy 
shore  and  your  dear  bereaved  children  be  your  companions  in 
the  blessed  voyage.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  for  nothing 
but  sin  can  really  hurt  the  submissive  soul.  For  though  the  ties 
of  nature  will  have  no  place  in  a  future  world,  yet  the  closest 
ties  and  better  bonds  of  Christian  love  will  wax  stronger  and 
stronger  and  be  maintained  with  unutterable  and  everlasting 
delight.” 

We  expect  a  minister  in  that  day,  as  well  as  this,  to  empha¬ 
sise  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  view  of  his  own  rebellious 
heart  and  disturbing  conscience  he  reasons :  "  It  is  well  indeed 
that  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  shines  in  the  firmament  of  the  gospel 
as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  This  is  the  Shekinah  of  the  New 
Testament  Church.  I  therefore  mourn  that  this  almighty  agent 
is  so  much  forgotten  and  so  often  grieved  by  myself  and  others. 
Because  of  this  our  souls  are  lean  and  our  churches  languish. 
That  this  very  important  truth  may  be  more  regarded  by  us  all  is 
the  unfeigned  desire  of  your  poor  and  unworthy  brother,  J.P.” 
(To  James  Hartley,  the  founder  of  the  church  at  Haworth.) 

In  his  introduction.  Dr.  Fawcett  thinks  that  some  will  criti¬ 
cise  the  frequent  references  to  death  and  the  after-life.  We  call 
it  “  other-worldliness,”  but  Fawcett’s  name  for  this  outlook  is 
“  Heavenly-mindedness,”  and  he  gives  us  the  Scriptural  authority 
for  it.  Our  review  of  this  correspondence  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  illustration  of  this  much-mentioned  topic.  He  says 
that  “  When  we  change  worlds,  we  shall  not  change  masters,  nor 
even  the  nature  of  our  employment.”  Mr.  Parker  had  his  own 
conception  of  the  effect  of  preaching  on  this  theme.  To  William 
Crabtree  he  writes  in  1781 :  “  Were  I  to  tell  you  all  the  feelings 
of  my  anxious  heart  I  should  fill  a  volume  instead  of  a  letter.  I 
must  leave  what  remains  to  the  next  world.  I  have  heard  of  a 
better  country  than  this  in  which  we  now  live,  where  sin  and 
Satan  cannot  enter.  Brother,  make  haste  towards  it,  and  take 
your  wife,  your  children  and  as  many  as  are  willing  to  go  along 
with  you.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  the  intelligence  given  us  of 
the  good  land  is  certainly  true ;  and  it  grieves  me  to  see  so  little 
attention  paid  to  it.  While  I  am  telling  my  neighbours  of  it  from 
time  to  time  some  seem  not  at  all  to  believe  the  report,  others  hear 
it  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  were  a  cunningly  devised 
fable ;  some  actually  fall  asleep  while  the  tidings  are  sounding  in 
their  ears.”  But  let  us  see  his  picture  of  that  future  life  for  our¬ 
selves,  with  its  triumphs  and  its  manifest  effects.  This  time  it  is 
a  letter  to  his  younger  colleague  in  the  ministry — “  J.A.”  “  True 
Christian  love  may  suffer  a  declension,  but  shall  never  see  death. 
It  will  outlive  our  tears,  surmount  our  discouragements,  and  reign 
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triumphant  in  our  happy  souls  for  ever.  May  the  present  fore¬ 
tastes  and  future  hopes  of  it  cement  our  hearts,  lighten  our 
burdens,  sweeten  all  our  comforts,  brighten  our  darkest  hours,  and 
exhilarate  our  motion  in  duty’s  ways,  till,  in  the  strength  of  grace, 
we  reach  the  happy  goal.  In  the  meantime,  may  the  love  of  God 
be  so  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  as  to  diffuse  its  light  and  heat  in 
all  our  ministrations.” 

Nevertheless,  even  for  John  Parker  the  dark  portal  which 
leads  to  that  happy  existence  had  sometimes  its  terrifying  aspect. 
Writing  to  Dr.  Fawcett  he  pleads  :  “  Dear  Brother,  beg  one  smile 
for  me  at  that  solemn  hour,  for  I  dread  the  thought  of  dying  in 
the  dark.”  He  had  his  desire,  as  J.F.  describes  it,  “  The  very 
night  before  that  in  which  he  expired  he  was  remarkably  cheerful 
in  the  company  of  a  few  of  his  friends,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
encourage  in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  to  establish  in  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  The  following  day  he  wished  to  be  alone,  that  his 
meditations  on  approaching  glory  might  not  be  interrupted. 
Death  to  him  had  lost  its  terrors,  and  appeared  with  a  mild  and 
gentle  aspect.  The  last  enemy  he  could  welcome  as  his  friend. 
It  had  long  been  his  desire,  with  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
that  he  might  finish  his  labours  and  his  life  nearly  together.  And 
God  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  his  request.  When  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  very  day  on  which  he  expired,  he 
went  to  rest  and  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  He  silently 
fell  asleep  in  his  Saviour’s  arms,  and  had  a  quick  transition  from 
this  world  to  another.  Who  can  forbear  on  such  an  occasion  to 
say  “  Life,  take  thy  chance,  but  O  for  such  an  end.” 

To  conclude,  the  Methodist  revival  was,  in  some  measure,  a 
reaction  from  academic  preaching — learned  arguments  about  the 
existence  of  God,  and  moral  essays  on  right  conduct — and  from 
religious  exercises  which  had  little  relation  to  the  heart  of  the 
professor  and  still  less  expression  in  his  life.  It  was  a  return  to 
vital  experience  of  fellowship  with  God  and  a  life  inspired  and 
governed  by  man’s  relationship  with  Him.  In  this  movement 
John  Parker  was  an  “  Isaac  ”  sort  of  man,  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  pioneers,  assimilating  their  ideals  and  consolidating  their 
gains. 

Surely  the  notion  that  the  preachers  of  that  time  relied  on 
the  motive  of  fear  to  the  extent  that  is  sometimes  credited  to  them 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  perusal  of  this  biography  and  the  study  of 
this  correspondence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  method  was  used, 
it  was  not  the  main  factor  in  producing  results.  What  did  count 
was  a  man  for  whom  God  was  the  great  Reality,  the  centre  of 
thought,  feeling  and  will,  the  source  and  sustainer  of  “  the  life 
which  is  life  indeed  ”  here,  and  its  glory  and  crown  for  ever. 

J.  H.  J.  PLUMBRIDGE. 


A  Transfer  of  Membership,  1771. 

TO  the  Church  of  Christ  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  meeting 
in  Grafton  Street,  London,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Revd. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Messer, 

We,  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  the  same  faith  and  order,  meeting 
at  Reading  in  the  County  of  Berks,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Thos.  Davis, 

Sendeth  Christian  Salutation. 

Dearly  Beloved  in  the  Lord, 

As  God  in  His  Providence  hath  removed  from  us  our 
sister  Eliz.  Giles  and  situated  her  near  you,  and  as  she  have 
signified  a  desire  of  joining  in  Gospel  Fellowship  with  you,  this 
is  to  certify  that  she  was  baptized  on  Profession  of  Faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  joined  with  us  as  a  member  in  full  communion, 
and  so  stands  with  us  in  that  relation  at  this  time ;  and  as  nothing 
hath  appeared  to  us  while  she  continued  at  Reading,  but  her  life 
and  conversation  was  agreeable  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  we 
therefore  recommend  her  to  you,  to  be  watched  over  in  the  Lord, 
not  doubting  but  she  will  continue  the  same  thro’  Divine  Grace 
while  under  your  care  as  a  Church ;  our  desire  is  that  you  will 
receive  her  in  the  Lord,  and  so  conclude  with  our  desires  that  the 
God  of  all  Grace,  Mercy  and  Peace,  may  surround  you  with  His 
Divine  Perfections  as  a  wall  of  fire,  and  be  the  Glory  in  the 
midst  of  you,  that  you  may  be  as  a  garden  enclosed,  a  spring  shut 
up,  and  a  fountain  sealed,  and  that  He  may  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
you  as  in  a  fragrant  mountain  of  myrrh,  and  a  sweet  hill  of 
frankincense,  that  the  bright  day  of  Gospel  Grace  may  shine  in 
upon  many  souls,  to  your  abundant  joy,  and  that  all  shadows  of 
darkness,  afflictions,  trials  and  temptation  may  be  swallowed  up 
at  last  in  an  open  Day  of  Glory,  that  the  refreshing  streams,  from 
that  bounteous  river  of  God’s  matchless  love,  may  enrich  both 
pastor  and  people,  that  the  name  of  the  little  City  where  you  are 
fellow  citizens,  may  be  the  Lord  is  there,  that  you  may  glorify 
God  as  a  Church  in  this  time  state  and  be  glorified  with  Jesus  to 
all  Eternity,  is  the  unfeigned  prayer  of  us  your  Brethren  in 
the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  amen. 

Signed  at  our  Church  Meeting  this  23  Day  of  June  1771 
By  us  in  Behalf  of  the  whole, 

Wm.  Mattinglor.  John  Mundy. 

Robt.  Mills.  John  Hall. 

Richard  Coates.  Rt.  Collier. 

Thos.  Buckney.  Js.  Winch. 

Wm.  Deunell.  M.  Porter. 

Thos.  Davis.  Stepn.  Mundy. 
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Reviews. 

Jesus,  Paul  and  the  Jews,  by  James  Parkes,  Ph.D.  (Student 
Christian  Movement  Press,  4s.  6d.  net.) 

Dr.  Parkes  is  well  known  as  an  authority  on  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Judaism  in  its  relation  to  Christianity.  His  aim  in  this 
timely  volume  is  to  present  “  a  fairer  and  therefore  more  attrac¬ 
tive  picture  of  Judaism  than  is  traditional  in  Christianity,”  and 
thus  to  make  it  possible  for  the  two  great  religions  to  be  allies 
rather  than  opponents.  Both  Judaism  and  Christianity,  he 
declares,  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  in  a  world  which, 
when  not  indifferent  to  spiritual  values,  is  hostile  to  positive  and 
absolutist  conceptions  of  truth.  Dr.  Parkes  quotes  a  responsible 
leader  of  the  German  Christian  Student  Movement  who  pointed 
out  publicly  that  “  even  if  converted,  the  Jew  could  not  escape 
Hell,  because  the  curse  they  invoked  on  themselves  was  eternal; 
but  that  knowing  the  mercifulness  of  God  we  might  just  hope 
that  for  their  conversion  they  would  receive  only  a  mitis  damnatio 
— a  mitigation  of  the  pains.”  Such  an  attitude,  we  may  hope,  is 
extreme  and  exceptional,  but  none  can  deny  the  urgent  need  for 
the  clarification  of  the  real  relations  between  earnest  Jews  and 
earnest  Christians. 

It  is  all  to  the  good,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Parkes  should  bring 
out  a  point  which  is  often  overlooked,  viz.  that  Pharisaism  made 
valuable  contributions  to  Judaism  which  are  not  apparent  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  well-known  denunciations  in  the  Gospels. 
Dr.  Parkes’  scholarship  is  unimpeachable  when  he  declares  that 
the  teaching  of  many  of  the  noblest  Pharisees  had  close  affinities 
with  that  of  Jesus.  He  reminds  us  that  in  the  conflict  between 
the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  in  the  first  century  the  victory 
lay  with  the  latter  school,  always  less  severe  and  more  liberal 
in  its  attitude  to  life  and  the  Law. 

Yet  the  author’s  anxiety  to  do  full  justice  to  Judaism  at 
its  best  leads  him  into  statements  which  are  highly  controversial. 
Is  it  not  altogether  too  humanistic  an  explanation  of  Jesus  to 
say  that  from  the  Pharisees  “  He  got  not  only  many  of  His 
methods  and  phrases,  but  His  fundamental  conceptions  of  God 
and  man  ”  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  Pharisaic  attitude  in 
its  noblest  exponents,  we  cannot  ignore  in  the  Gospel  record  the 
very  strong  critical  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  weakness  of 
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contemporary  religion.  Dr.  Parkes  would  explain  this  as  due  to 
tendencies  in  those  who  recorded  His  ministry;  they  uncon¬ 
sciously  allowed  their  judgment  to  be  coloured,  and  conveyed  an 
impression  which  was  fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  real  atti¬ 
tude  of  Jesus.  This  leads  Dr.  Parkes  to  the  view  that  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  neither  rejected  Judaism  nor  the  Jews.  “Nothing,”  he  states, 

“  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  made  necessary  the  separation  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity.”  Such  statements  make  us  wonder 
whether  Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  fair  at  all  costs  to  the  best 
in  Judaism,  is  not  rather  tending  to  undervalue  the  significant  new¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  his  treatment  of  Paul  leaves 
us  wondering  whether  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  receives  adequate 
appreciation.  How  challenging  Dr.  Parkes’  study  is  will  be  seen 
from  the  last  paragraph  in  the  book,  which  concludes,  “  Schism 
has  been  the  lasting  tragedy  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church;  but  no  schism  has  cut  so  deep  into  its  spiritual  life  as 
that  schism  by  which,  while  it  kept  His  teaching,  it  abandoned  the 
religion  of  its  Founder.” 

Dr.  Parkes  is  (we  fancy)  intentionally  provocative;  but  it  is 
good  to  be  challenged  by  one  who  combines  such  scholarship,  the 
desire  to  be  fair,  and  an  eagerness  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
those  who  build  their  religion  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  those 
who  build  their  religion  on  Old  and  New  Testaments  together. 
His  treatment  of  the  question  has  the  merit  of  sending  us  back 
to  a  closer  examination  of  the  New  Testament. 

F.  T.  L. 

Religion  and  Learning,  by  Olive  M.  Griffiths  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  12s.  6d.  net.) 

This  volume,  which  deals  competently  with  the  Arian  move¬ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  of  more  than  passing  interest 
to  the  student  of  Baptist  history,  as  many  of  the  original  General 
Baptist  churches  lapsed  into  Unitarianism.  Miss  Griffiths  declares 
her  purpose  to  be  to  examine  “  within  a  limited  period  in  the 
history  of  one  movement  the  influence  of  contemporary  thought 
upon  the  changes  and  developments  of  theology  and  religious 
opinion.”  She  restricts  herself  to  the  English  Presbyterians  from 
1662  to  the  foundation  of  the  Unitarian  Movement  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  under  her  guidance  we  see  the  com¬ 
plex  influences  through  which  early  Presbyterianism  in  large 
measure  shed  Calvinism  for  Arminianism,  ultimately  arriving  at 
the  Unitarian  position. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections,  (1)  The  need  and 
possibility  of  development  after  1662,  (2)  Formative  influence, 
(3)  Development  of  Presbyterian  thought  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  (4)  Conclusion.  In  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  social  effects 
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of  the  Clarendon  Code,  we  learn  that  the  wealthier  Presbyterians 
were  not  so  adversely  affected  by  the  Penal  Laws  as  might  be 
expected.  “  Occasional  conformity,  although  they  regretted  the 
necessity,  was  far  less  difficult  for  the  Presbyterians  than  for  any 
other  dissenting  sect,  for  they  never  lost  their  regret  and  affection 
for  the  Established  Church.”  Denied  admission  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  they  turned  to  the  Scottish  Universities  and  the 
Universities  of  Holland,  at  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  At  home  and 
abroad  new  tendencies  in  thought  faced  them,  and  Miss  Griffiths 
traces  the  breakdown  of  Aristotelianism,  the  relations  between 
the  Will  and  the  Intellect,  Contemporary  Materialism,  and  finally 
the  evolution  of  a  theology  which  passed  from  Arianism  to 
Socinianism  and  ultimately  to  Unitarianism.  The  concluding 
chapter  on  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Unitarianism  is  a  pene¬ 
trating  discussion  of  the  problems  which  faced  the  new  Move¬ 
ment,  and  probably  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  “  failure  of  the 
Unitarians  to  assimilate  the  newest  developments  of  thought  was 
certainly  due  in  part  to  their  struggle  for  existence.” 

By  her  painstaking  research  Miss  Griffiths  has  produced  a 
well-documented  volume,  which  is  of  value  not  only  for  its 
discussion  of  eighteenth-century  Presbyterianism,  but  as  a  study 
in  the  development  of  Christian  thought. 

Mary  Tudor,  by  Beatrice  White  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
15s.  net.) 

Our  age  has  sought  to  “  debunk  ”  the  Victorians  and  exalt 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  There  was  room  for  a  readjustment  of 
values,  but  now  there  is  danger  of  the  process  going  too  far. 
Mary  Tudor  is  one  to  whom  the  years  are  proving  kind.  “  Bloody 
Mary  ”  has  been  largely  forgotten  as  her  life  has  been  more  fully 
understood.  In  this  volume  her  sombre  story  is  unfolded  in  the 
light  of  her  bleak  childhood,  her  persecuted  and  humiliated  ado¬ 
lescence,  her  suffering  and  harassed  maturity.  We  think  of  her 
with  pity  as  we  recall  that  she  was  Spanish  on  her  mother’s  side, 
brought  up  in  the  sensual  atmosphere  of  Henry  VIII’s 
establishment,  unhappy  in  her  marriage,  and  bitterly  disappointed 
in  her  childlessness.  Little  wonder  that  she  followed  the  austere 
example  of  her  mother,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  maintained  an 
uncompromising  devotion  to  Rome.  Miss  White  recognises  the 
defects  of  this  woman,  who  was  to  go  down  to  posterity  unwept, 
unhonoured  and  unsung,  but  against  these  she  rightly  sets  forth 
“  her  many  admirable  qualities,  her  absolute  sincerity,  her  fine 
integrity,  her  high  courage  ...”  Even  in  her  burnings  the  Queen 
considered  herself  God’s  agent.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and 
its  many  character  studies  and  records  based  on  State  Papers 
make  it  a  valuable  record  of  the  times. 
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We  honour  Mary’s  steadfast  adherence  to  her  inherited 
faith  and  ideals — but  she  did  send  over  300  Protestants  to  the 
stake  in  four  years,  and  at  her  death  England  was  at  a  lower  ebb 
than  it  had  been  for  centuries. 

Richard  Cromwell,  by  Robert  W.  Ramsey  (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.,  10s.  6d.  net.) 

i  Richard  Cromwell  was  no  Oliver,  not  even  a  faint  reflection 

of  him,  and  six  months  in  the  Protector’s  chair  was  sufficient  for 
I  him  and  the  country.  His  name  hardly  lives  in  our  national  story — 
school  historians  dismiss  him  in  few  lines — yet  there  was  great- 

Iness  in  his  answer  to  his  friends  at  the  moment  of  crisis,  “  I  will 
have  no  blood  spilt  for  me,”  an  answer  that  might  well  be  com¬ 
mended  to  twentieth-century  dictators. 

His  life  falls  naturally  into  well  marked  divisions.  The 
years  of  preparation ;  the  fleeting  splendour  of  the  Protectorate ; 
the  twenty  years  of  exile ;  and  the  closing  years  in  England  when, 
as  Mr.  Clarke,  he  lived  a  life  of  seclusion,  devoted  to  simple 
pleasures  and  acts  of  kindness,  but  marred  by  lawsuits  between 
himself  and  his  daughters.  All  are  dealt  with  adequately  in  this 
work,  for  which  the  author  has  drawn  upon  the  mass  of  unpub¬ 
lished  letters  and  papers  included  in  the  Tangye  collection,  now 
in  the  London  Museum  or  preserved  by  members  of  the  family. 
We  were  already  indebted  to  him  for  his  volumes  on  Henry 
Cromwell  and  Cromwell’s  Family  Circle.  This  further  volume, 
with  its  clear  picture  of  Richard,  of  whom  little  had  been  written, 
confirms  his  position  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
Cromwell  family. 

Do  The  Ten  Commandments  Stand  To-day?  by  J.  Parton 
E  Milum,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Epworth  Press,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

I  This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  excellent  “  God  and  Life 
!  Series,”  now  being  published  by  the  Methodist  Church.  In  ten 

[comparatively  brief  chapters  Dr.  Milum  interprets  the  Command¬ 
ments  in  their  application  to  modem  life,  each  chapter  ending 
with  a  summary  in  which  the  vital  message  for  this  age  is  clearly 
outlined.  An  epilogue,  “How  does  God  speak?”  is  suggestive, 
and  the  book  is  one  that  will  appeal  to  thoughtful  laymen  as 
I  well  as  to  ministers. 

The  Church  in  the  Hop  Garden,  by  John  Stanley,  F.R.Hist.S. 
f  (Kingsgate  Press,  5s.  net.) 

This  book  is  obviously  a  labour  of  love,  its  pages  full  of  the 
elements  of  romance,  drama  and  tragedy.  It  represents  the  fruit 
of  forty  years’  toil  and  industry,  “  spade  work,  first  hand  and 
I  original,”  as  the  author  claims.  It  is  no  dry-as-dust  history,  but 
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a  chatty  account  of  a  typical  country  church  which  has  main¬ 
tained  its  witness  through  the  centuries,  evangelised  its  district, 
opened  Mission  stations,  and  produced  sturdy  men  and  women 
who  have  have  been  unwavering  in  support  of  their  Bethel.  “  The 
Church  in  the  Hop  Garden  ”  is  the  Longworth-Coate  Baptist 
Meeting,  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  as 
we  read  the  records  we  almost  feel  the  bracing  breezes  from  the 
neighbouring  Cotswolds  blowing  across  the  pages.  Mr.  Stanley 
tells  the  story  as  one  that  is  typical  of  all  ancient  dissenting  com¬ 
munities,  and  gives  intimate  sketches  of  twenty-four  ministers 
and  many  laymen.  In  considerable  detail  he  traces  the  existence 
of  the  fellowship  back  to  the  days  of  the  Lollards,  and  supports 
his  suggestions  with  quotations  from  State  Papers  and  other 
appropriate  authorities.  The  Stennetts,  Colletts,  and  others 
famous  in  Baptist  history,  figure  prominently ;  the  outstanding  war 
service  of  the  author,  in  connection  with  the  Romney  Street, 
Westminster,  Church,  receives  well-merited  recognition ;  and 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  contain  much  information  of 
denominational  men  and  events  of  the  past  forty  years. 

The  author  is  aged  and  sick,  and  his  work  was  completed 
under  the  handicap  of  physical  disabilities.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  there  are  minor  inaccuracies,  which  suggest  that 
the  book  must  be  quoted  with  caution.  Three  errors  are  mentioned 
on  an  errata  slip,  and  a  few  of  the  others  must  be  indicated  that 
students  may  know  their  general  nature.  On  page  ten,  Abraham 
Booth  is  given  a  posthumous  doctorate;  the  men  mentioned  on 
page  121  as  members  of  Dr.  Joseph  Stennett’s  “  fashionable  con¬ 
gregation  ”  at  Wild  Street  were  spread  over  a  considerably  longer 
period  than  Stennett’s  pastorate.  He  died  in  1758,  and  one  of 
the  number,  Joseph  Hughes,  was  bom  eleven  years  later.  On  page 
166,  Isaiah  Burt  should  be  Birt;  on  pages  192,  198,  etc.,  Charles 
Stovel  is  spelt  Stovell;  on  page  235,  it  is  stated  that  F.  E. 
Blackaby  was  Secretary  of  the  Gloucester  and  Hereford  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  implied  that  his  secretariat  lasted  seventeen  years, 
whereas  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Oxfordshire  Association,  and 
for  a  somewhat  shorter  period;  and  on  page  236,  in  W.  G. 
Watkins’  career,  Swanick  should  be  Swansea. 


Editorial. 

MR.  H.  ERNEST  WOOD,  J.P.,  C.C. 

Mr.  Wood,  who  was  one  of  the  foundation  members  of  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society,  has  completed  a  year  of  distinguished 
service  as  President  of  the  Baptist  Union.  He  gave  himself 
whole-heartedly  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  responding  with 
alacrity  to  calls  from  North,  South,  East  and  West.  Village 
churches  which  had  only  beheld  Presidents  from  afar  have  now 
seen  one  face  to  face.  In  the  mileage  travelled,  and  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  meetings  addressed,  he  has  established  a 
record  that  will  remain  until  the  President  is  an  air  enthusiast. 

Mr.  Wood  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  his  talented  younger  daughter,  who  has  been  his  secretary, 
chauffeur  and  “  official  deflator.”  We  are  grateful  to  her  for  a 
particularly  entertaining  and  unconventional  account  of  “  The 
Presidential  Year  from  the  Driving  Wheel.” 

*  *  *  * 

EPISCOPAL  ORDINATION. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Lambeth  conversationalists  have 
encountered  two  or  three  particularly  difficult  rocks.  One  is 
concerned  with  episcopal  ordination.  Free  Church  ministries, 
“  manifestly  blessed  and  owned  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  effective 
means  of  grace,”  are  alleged  to  be  invalid.  Another  standpoint 
is  presented  by  a  resolution  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
American  Presb)rterian  Church,  which  proposes 

recognition  of  the  ordination  of  ministers  by  Churches 
holding  the  episcopal  system  of  church  government  as 
equally  Apostolic,  Catholic  and  Historic  with  those  that 
hold  the  Presbyterian  system. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reactions  of  American  episcopalians, 
this  resolution,  with  its  healthy  reality,  might  well  be  transhipped 
across  the  Atlantic. 

«  *  *  « 

AN  INNER  MISSION. 

At  their  recent  Assembly,  Congregationalists  resolved  on 
an  “  Inner  Mission  ”  to  their  churches.  Some  years  ago  Baptists, 
particularly  in  the  North,  held  “  Internal  Missions.”  About  the 
same  time  Dr.  Clifford  soimded  his  call  to  ”  Personal  Evangelism,” 
and  more  recently  the  Baptist  Union  Coxmcil  called  the  oiurches 
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to  a  Discipleship  Campaign.  All  the  terms  point  to  the  feeling 
that  the  first  need  is  a  revival  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church 
itself.  That  will  not  come  until  the  Church  is  first  with  members, 
deacons  and  ministers  :  first  because  they  love  it  and  work  for  it 
with  the  devotion  of  their  fathers;  first  because  they  believe  it 
greater  than  any  social  institution  or  political  club;  first  because 
they  know  its  message  and  believe,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  power  of  Christ  is  the  cure  for  the  world’s  ills. 

The  Congregationalists  have  issued  two  small  books  for  the 
guidance  of  their  churches.  The  first.  Disciple’s  Way,  by  B.  C. 
Plowright,  B.A.,  B.D.  (1/-  net.)  consists  of  six  Inner  Mission 
addresses,  in  which  he  faces  frankly  some  of  the  problems  of 
Christian  living  under  modem  industrial  and  business  conditions. 

The  other.  Our  Congregational  Churches  (3d.  net.),  is  a 
"  summons  ”  to  renewal,  and  outlines  and  amplifies  an  Inner 
Mission  programme  for  the  winter  months,  commencing  in 
October  with  “  The  Church  and  its  Faith,”  and  finishing  in  i 
March  with  “  Ourselves  and  our  neighbouring  Fellowships." 

We  heartily  commend  both.  (Independent  Press)  i 

«  «  *  « 

OUR  SOCIETY’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Several  members  took  advantage  of  the  recent  offer  of  our  ! 
existing  publications  at  special  prices,  with  the  result  that  more  j 
numbers  of  the  Transactions  are  out  of  print,  and  stocks  of 
others  are  low.  Any  member  who  wishes  to  complete  his  sets  i  | 
of  the  Transactions  or  the  Quarterly  should  communicate  with  [  ] 

the  Secretary  without  delay.  |  j 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  offer  on  page  3  of  the  cover  of  I  , 

this  number.  The  Works  of  John  Smyth  were  issued  in  two  , 

volumes  in  1915  through  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  and  , 
Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  then  described  their  publication  as  the  j  j 
most  important  literary  event  in  the  record  of  the  Society.  This  , 
literary  memorial,  ”  of  a  spirit  finely  touched  to  fine  issues,  /  , 

whose  living  monument  is  constituted  by  the  Baptist  Churches  j  I 

of  to-day,”  should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  our  members. 

*  *  *  *  E  ( 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  !  * 

( 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Henry  J.  Cowell’s  valuable  I  j 

brochure.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  and  Afterwards  (Lutterworth  }  ^ 

Press,  3d.),  is  in  its  third  edition.  A  list  of  English  authorities  E  j 

on  the  Huguenots  has  been  added.  The  generosity  of  a  Fellow  j  j 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  enables  our  members  to  I  t 

secure  a  free  autographed  copy  on  written  application  to  I  i 

“  Huguenot,”  c/o  Kingsgate  Press,  4  Southampton  Row,  W.C.l.  !  a 
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WHEN  it  dawned  on  my  family  and  friends  that  I  really  was 
expected  to  write  this  article,  they  inundated  me  with 
j  suggestions  for  the  title,  such  as  :  "  The  Presidential  Year  from 
a  Not  Usual  Angle,”  “  My  Censored  Diary,”  “  My  Wanderings 
with  the  President.”  But  I  think  that  the  one  I  have  chosen  is 
as  good  as  any !  The  only  suggestion  I  received  for  the  opening 
paragraph  was:  “Writing  of  the  President’s  joumeyings  is  very 
much  like  a  hen  trying  to  lay  an  egg  on  a  moving  staircase !  ”  I 
very  much  sympathise  with  the  hen,  for  it  is  difficult  to  know 
where  to  begin,  or  what,  out  of  25,000  miles’  wanderings,  you 
would  find  most  interesting. 

As  you  read  this  masterpiece,  please  realise  that  at  school 
nothing  terrified  me  more  than  having  to  write  an  essay. 

We  started  off  in  the  West  Country — much  to  Father’s  joy, 
as  you  will  appreciate  if  you  have  ploughed  through  his  address. 
(You  would  understand  my  attitude,  had  you  waded  through  all 
the  drafts;  typed,  censored,  and  re-typed  them  all;  and,  finally, 
listened  for  over  fifty  minutes  to  the  completed  oration!)  For 
part  of  that  tour  we  had  to  use  our  small  Sports  car.  Those 
who  have  seen  how  the  President  had  to  be  carefully  wrapped 
up  after  meetings  before  travelling  in  a  closed  car  can  imagine 
what  precautions  had  to  be  taken  in  an  open  car.  It  really  was 
a  funny  sight!  People  often  turned  to  look  and  laugh  as  we 
went  by,  for  all  that  suggested  that  the  huge  bundle  of  rugs, 
capes  and  scarves  next  to  me  contained  anything  human  was  a 
trilby  hat  (no,  not  the  “  topper  ”  !)  perched  above  it  all ! 

Many  all  over  the  country  know,  to  their  cost,  the  amount 
of  luggage  entailed  in  the  President’s  entourage — first  and 
foremost,  the  hat  box  containing  the  famous  Top  Hat;  enough 
clothing  for  the  climate  to  be  met  on  a  tour  of  ten  days,  a 
fortnight,  or  three  weeks;  two  big  attache  cases  containing 
correspondence  and  stationery;  my  portable  typewriter;  Father’s 
small  case  containing  his  notes.  (I  have  often  wondered  why 
no  one  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  cause  this  case  mysteriously 
to  disappear!)  All  this  paraphernalia  had  to  be  carefully  packed 
into  the  back  each  morning,  and  unpacked  each  night.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  mode  of  travel  rather  took  from  the  dignity  of 
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the  High  Office,  as  we  must  have  resembled  a  moving  sky-scraper 
or  a  pantechnicon !  This  amusing,  but  uncomfortable,  procedure 
mercifully  only  lasted  for  ten  days,  after  which  we  returned  with 
alacrity  to  the  comfort  of  our  Ford  V8.  (BNO  1,  the  number  of 
this  car,  has  more  than  once  been  translated  by  humourists  as 
"  Baptist  Number  One  ”  !) 

That  was  a  most  happy  month.  Few  would  object  to 
touring  Devon  in  May,  even  at  the  price  of  attending  meetings 
ad  lib. 

During  that  tour  we  came  to  London  to  attend  a  Reception 
at  which  the  King  and  Queen  and  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
were  to  be  present.  Later,  I  drove  Mother  and  Father  to  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  to  the  Jubilee  Service.  I  was  thrilled  with  both, 
and  could  have  stood  for  hours  watching  all  the  notable  people 
in  their  brightly  coloured  uniforms,  many  adorned  with  the 
Ribands  of  different  Orders,  and  an  amazing  assortment  of 
medals. 

Going  to  the  Cathedral  was  a  unique  experience.  An  hour 
before  the  Royal  party  was  due  to  pass,  we  bowled  along  in 
state  through  gaily  decorated  streets  packed  on  either  side  with 
colossal  crowds.  Every  available  window  and  roof  was  occupied. 
One  car  preceded  us— otherwise  the  roads  themselves  were 
deserted,  save  for  cordons  of  mounted  and  other  police.  As  we 
sailed  along  through  the  excited  and  expectant  crowds,  it  gave 
me  a  most  regal  sensation,  and  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  be  bowing 
to  the  left  and  right !  Mother  and  Father  said  that  it  was  a  most 
impressive  service,  and  were  most  interested  in  meeting  many 
famous  characters  gathered  there. 

The  other  excitement  of  this  type  was  when  we  three  went  to 
the  Royal  Garden  Party  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Again  I  was 
intrigued  with  the  brightly  coloured  and  gay  throng,  and  sat  on 
as  many  chairs  as  I  could  in  the  Palace !  The  grounds  were  most 
unpalatial,  but  very  restful.  I  can  imagine  how  the  King  loved 
to  stroll  over  the  lawns,  with  his  pet  dog,  through  the  trees 
down  to  the  lake.  It  was  charming  to  see  the  way  in  which 
Princess  Elizabeth  ran  up  to  him  under  the  canopy,  and,  having 
curtsied,  jumped  up  on  his  knee  and  kissed  him.  There  they  sat 
for  quite  a  time,  chatting  and  laughing  most  happily.  I  shall 
always  be  thankful  to  the  Presidency  for  giving  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  King  George. 

It  has  been  great  fun  visiting  the  villages,  many  of  which  I 
had  never  even  heard  of  before  (Geography  having  been  my 
weakest  subject !).  I  feel  now  that  I  know  more  than  many 
about  our  country,  and  the  more  I  see  of  it  the  more  I  love  it. 
We  have  also  spent  about  a  fortnight  touring  Scotland.  It  was 
in  Aberdeen  that  Father  patronised  one  of  the  local  cinemas  on  a 
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Sunday  evening,  thus  shocking  his  puritanical  daughter,  who 
thought  it  her  duty  to  take  a  firm  stand  by  absenting  herself ! 
But  his  diversion  was  quite  harmless,  as  he  was  taking  part  in 
a  united  evangelical  service. 

Father  often  talks  about  the  conservatism  of  Baptists.  He 
certainly  is  right  there.  I  do  not  know  much  about  other  denomi¬ 
nations,  but  I  am  sure  they  could  not  beat  Baptists  for  refusing 
to  budge.  It  does  make  the  Scots  blood  in  me  boil  to  hear  of  a 
huge  sum,  offered  for  a  church  building  in  an  important  position 
in  a  town  or  city,  being  turned  down  because  of  sentiment. 
Father  always  tells  me  that  I  entirely  lack  that  quality.  Well, 
if  it  has  that  effect,  I  am  glad  I  do.  What  is  there  in  the  building, 
anyhow — especially  if  the  church  could  be  moved  out  from  where 
the  population  has  already  departed  to  new  housing  areas,  where 
thousands  are  living  with  no  church  of  any  kind  near  them? 
The  Roman  Catholics  will  go  there  instead.  They  seem  to  be 
progressing  famously — building  compact,  attractive  little  churches 
all  over  the  country  in  newly  populated  areas.  If  people 
like  us  are  so  short-sighted,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  make  such  headway  by  keeping  up  with  the  times? 

Then,  there  are  a  ridiculous  number  of  churches  which  have 
“split.”  This  means  that  many  small  towns  have  two  Baptist 
churches,  with  congregations  which,  if  united,  would  not  even 
fill  one  of  them.  I  can’t  help  thinking  of  spoilt,  pampered  children 
who,  having  quarrelled,  instead  of  making  up  their  differences 
just  sulk  in  a  comer,  glowering  at  one  another. 

(This  tirade  is  the  outcome  of  encouragement  to  write  quite 
frankly  of  how  things  strike  an  onlooker.) 

I  could  write  an  article  on  vestries  alone.  When  you  spend 
nearly  every  evening  of  every  week  (and  often  the  afternoons, 
too)  typing  in  one,  you  get  to  know  quite  a  bit  about  their 
eccentricities — to  say  nothing  of  atmospheres !  When  there  was 
not  a  vestry,  I  had  to  type  as  best  I  could  in  the  car — and  some¬ 
times  that  was  the  more  desirable  course.  The  trouble  then  was, 
especially  in  a  distressed  area  or  a  slummy  part  of  a  town,  that 
an  open-mouthed  audience  invariably  collected !  If,  however,  that 
was  the  total  extent  of  their  activities,  I  considered  myself  let  off 
lightly !  Once,  when  I  was  seated  in  the  back  trying  to  concentrate 
on  my  typing,  the  front  off-side  door  opened,  the  horn  sounded 
loud  and  long,  and  the  culprit  disappeared  before  I  could  do 
anything  about  it !  I  hope  it  did  not  disturb  the  meeting  unduly. 
(Perhaps  they  would  have  been  glad  of  a  little  diversion — ^you 
never  Imow !) 

Our  hosts  and  hostesses  have  always  been  kindness  itself. 
The  “  roof  over  our  head  ”  has  varied  from  a  young  mansion, 
with  four  maids  and  a  butler,  to  a  miner’s  cottage.  With  my 
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miner  host,  I  had  a  most  interesting  talk  concerning  his  job  ! 
underground.  He  told  me  of  the  wages  some  of  the  men  under  E 
him  received,  and  I  really  do  not  blame  them  for  sometimes  going  • 
on  strike.  He  was  a  lay  preacher,  and,  in  spite  of  working  F 

underground  all  day  at  his  precarious  occupation,  he  was  full  of  p 

fun,  and,  far  from  being  overawed  by  the  President,  enjoyed  i 
pulling  his  leg.  I  was  much  amused  at  being  consulted  as  an  I 
authority  on  the  question  of  open-membership.  ! 

We  were  much  struck  by  the  cleanliness  of  many  of  these  [ 

homes  in  these  dirty,  smutty,  industrial  areas.  It  would  do  a  I 

lot  of  good  if  more  people  were  to  travel  through  the  distressed 
areas.  They  would  then  realise  how  terrible  it  is  to  see  works  after  | 

works  closed  down  and  falling  into  ruin;  and  to  see  the  crowds  | 

of  men,  young  and  old,  standing  about  on  the  street  comers  with  | 

no  hope  of  work.  We  just  hated  going  past  them  in  our  powerful  ' 

car,  and  slunk  through  the  streets  with  our  tails  between  our  legs.  ; 

I  am  quite  popular  at  home  now,  as  every  time  I  came  back 
from  a  tour  I  brought  a  new  recipe — always  most  acceptable  in  a 
large  family.  One  was  of  delicious  sponge  cakes  made  by  a  dear 
old  lady  in  Lancashire.  In  true  northern  lavish  style,  she  used  a 
dozen  or  more  eggs  for  each  batch  of  cakes  she  made,  and  then 
distributed  them  to  the  poor  of  her  church.  She  was  considered 
a  fairy  godmother  in  the  district.  One  of  her  kindly  deeds  was  f 

to  make  a  beautiful  cake  for  an  old  woman  about  to  celebrate  | 

her  eightieth  birthday.  This  octogenarian  would  otherwise  have  f 

gone  without  a  cake,  as  she  had  neither  money  to  buy  one  nor  I 

relatives  to  make  one.  t 

At  the  Yorkshire  Association  meetings  at  Hebden  Bridge,  I  I 
was  bullied  into  the  barbaric  custom  of  eating  cheese  with  apple 
tart !  Evidently  aware  that  I  was  still  unconverted,  a  plot  was  , 
hatched  to  make  yet  another  attempt  to  poison  me  by  sending  still 
more  cheese  with  Christmas  cake.  That’s  the  way  you  are  treated 
at  Association  meetings !  (By  the  way,  do  not  go  to  Hebden 
Bridge  in  a  car  in  wet  weather — the  streets  are  cobbled  and 
narrow,  steep  as  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  full  of  Devil’s  Elbows ! 
Otherwise  it  is  a  charming  spot !  !) 

On  the  subject  of  roads,  our  worst  experience  was  when 
we  spent  three  hours  in  the  dark  trying  to  extricate  the  car  from 
a  Gloucestershire  lane.  Shortly  after  midnight  we  succeeded, 
but,  not  content  with  that  delay,  proceeded  to  lose  our  way 
(going  round  in  small  circles),  eventually  arriving  at  our  hostess’s 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  Association  meetings  at 
Ross-on-Wye,  where  during  the  luncheon  we  noticed  a  dear  old 
man  running  about  making  himself  most  useful.  He  was  almost  j 
completely  enveloped  in  a  white  apron,  but  above  it  was  a  bright. 
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cheery  face,  crowned  by  a  shining  bald  “  pate.”  He  was  foremost 
in  clearing  the  tables  and  was  chief  washer-up.  Later,  we  learned 
that  he  was  employed  on  the  railway,  and  had  a  week’s  holiday 
every  year.  Of  this,  he  was  giving  three  days  to  this  work. 

Many  friends  most  rudely  say  that  it  is  a  miracle  to  have 
got  through  the  year  without  loss  of  life  or  endorsement  of 
licence !  Once  I  certainly  had  an  exciting  race  with  four  police 
“  cops  ” !  (Father  was  not  with  me,  although  I  must  say  he  always 
was  a  sport  when  there  was  a  chance  of  a  race).  But  when  we 
came  to  a  thirty-mile  limit,  thinking  prudence  was  the  better  part 
of  valour,  I  very  obviously  slowed  down,  ostentatiously  lowered 
the  window,  and  still  more  deliberately  waved  them  on.  This 
greatly  delighted  them,  and  they  sailed  by  at  about  fifty  miles  per 
hour,  all  holding  up  three  fingers  in  a  superior  manner.  That, 
however  much  it  may  be  doubted,  was  the  only  contretemps  we 
had  with  the  police. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  throughout  this  year  has 
been  to  cultivate  the  art  of  deflation.  It  has  been  a  strenuous  and 
whole-time  job,  but  with  all  this  experience  behind  me  I  now 
feel  qualified  for  the  position  of  official  deflator  to  the  future 
Presidents  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
and  they  will  need  it! 

CONNIE  D.  WOOD. 


First  The  Kingdom,  The  Story  of  Robert  Fletcher  Moorshead, 
by  H.  V.  Larcombe,  B.A.,  B.D.  (Carey  Press,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

Fletcher  Moorshead  was  a  lovable  man  whose  memory  is 
fragrant  to-day  wherever  he  went.  Medical  Missions  were  his 
passion :  he  never  tired  of  their  advocacy.  Baptist  Medical 
Missions  are  his  story  and  his  monument ;  but  Mr.  Larcombe  has 
done  more  than  write  their  history.  He  has  revealed  the 
personality  of  this  God-possessed  man  and  shewn  how  gracious 
and  beautiful  a  Christian  home  can  be. 

The  Lamp  of  Truth,  by  H.  J.  Dale  (T.  and  T.  Clark,  Is.  6d.  net.) 

The  author,  who  is  minister  of  the  Lymington  Baptist 
Church,  is  an  earnest  Bible  student.  He  has  acquaintance  with 
modem  Biblical  scholarship,  and  in  five  brief  chapters  writes 
illuminatingly  of  the  history  and  nature  of  the  Book  and  its 
abiding  worth.  This  is  just  the  introductory  study  which 
thoughtful  young  people  will  welcome. 


“Regent’s,”  as  I  knew  it. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  had  wanted  to  be  a  minister 
and  a  preacher  like  my  father.  And,  as  he  had  been  a 
Stepney  man,  I  never  entertained  a  thought  of  any  other  College 
for  myself  than  Regent’s.  So  when,  in  1880,  fifty-six  years  ago, 
after  seven  years  in  illustrious  Blundell’s,  and  two  years’  teaching 
in  a  boys’  school,  I  was  admitted  into  Regent’s,  I  knew  how 
gracious  all  the  stars  in  their  courses  had  been  to  me. 

The  College  itself  was  so  satisfying,  with  its  environing 
park,  its  ample  garden,  its  domed  entrance-hall,  its  east  and  west, 
its  dining-room,  its  stairways  and  statues,  its  libraries  and 
paintings  and  treasures,  its  immediate  football  field,  and  its 
nearness  to  the  centre  of  London. 

Then  the  thought  of  the  men  who  had  preceded  us,  so  many 
of  whose  portraits  adorned  our  Common  Hall,  was  a  constant 
inspiration — John  Pulsford,  Alexander  McLaren,  Samuel  Cox, 
Charles  Vince,  Luscombe  Hull,  George  Rouse,  Vincent  Tymms, 
William  Medley,  Frederick  Goadby  and  F.  B.  Meyer,  seven  of 
whom  were  still  at  that  time  rendering  great  service  with 
undiminished  power.  We  knew  into  what  an  apostolical 
succession  we  were  entering. 

Then  I  was  soon  enabled  to  realise — even  in  those  days  of 
Joseph  Parker  and  Canon  Liddon  and  Hugh  Price  Hughes — that 
we  Baptists  had  London  preachers  of  our  own  of  transcendent 
personality  and  power  :  Spurgeon,  of  the  golden  tongue,  sovereign, 
unrivalled;  John  Clifford,  of  the  trumpet-voice,  the  clearest-eyed 
prophet  of  the  new  time;  and  Archibald  Brown,  a  very  prince 
of  expositors.  Two  others,  to  my  reckoning,  seemed  of  the 
rarest  quality  and  charm,  although  not  known  to  the  multitudes — 
I  mean  Charles  Stanford  and  S.  A.  Tipple.  The  former  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  early  in  my  course,  in  Dr.  Landels’ 
lordly  pulpit,  whither  I  saw  him  led  in  his  blindness  by  a  deacon. 
His  body  was  in  darkness,  but  his  mind  was  full  of  light.  I  was 
blest  that  S.  A.  Tipple  was  one  of  my  father’s  most  intimate 
friends.  So  I  was  soon  one  of  his  rapt  listeners  in  his  eclectic 
congregation  in  Norwood.  His  was  never,  in  the  strict  sense, 
a  great  evangelical  ministry,  but  it  was  spiritual  to  a  very  deep 
degree.  I  had  never  before  heard  a  preacher  of  such  insight  and 
intensity,  of  such  refinement  and  power.  It  meant  a  great  deal 
to  me  to  be  admitted,  for  my  father’s  sake,  into  his  friendship. 
These  five,  who  were  so  diverse — ^Tipple,  Stanford,  Brown, 
Clifford  and  Spurgeon — made  me  aware  ag^in  what  a  company 
of  the  elect  and  the  mighty  we  students  were  joining.  They  also 
helped  me  to  catholic  appreciations  and  judgments. 

Then,  I  suppose,  we  had  in  Alfred  Henry  Baynes  the  most 
forceful  of  London’s  missionary  statesmen  of  that  time,  the 
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“  builder  and  maker  ”  of  our  new  Congo  enterprise,  which  I 
watched  from  its  beginning,  and  which  made  the  issue  of  every 
Missionary  Herald  of  those  days  an  exciting  event.  I  had  only 
been  in  Regent’s  five  months  when — first  of  all  white  men — our 
Crudgington  and  Bentley  looked  upon  Stanley  Pool  from  the 
west.  And,  one  great  later  day,  W.  H.  Doke,  one  of  our  very 
selves — alas !  so  soon  to  fall — together  with  George  Grenfell, 
piloted  us  in  the  Peace  from  Westminster  to  Chiswick  on  the 
first  of  her  trial  trips.  And  again,  a  little  later,  Percy  Comber, 
the  youngest  of  the  immortal  family,  joined  us  in  Regents 
himself.  The  inauguration  of  the  Congo  Mission,  with  its  early 
staggering  toll  of  dedicated  lives,  filled  all  my  college  years  with 
romance. 

Those  were  the  years,  too,  of  the  Revision  of  the  Bible.  The 
New  Testament  and  the  Old  were  severally  completed  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  my  college  span.  I  bought  each 
volume  on  the  very  days  of  their  issue,  and  have  nourished  my 
life  on  them  ever  since.  We  were  proud  and  happy  that  amongst 
the  scholars  engaged  on  both  those  tasks  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  Baptists  held  places.  We  often  saw  our  own  Principal, 
Dr.  Angus,  going  thither  or  returning. 

As  to  our  Regent’s  fellowship  itself,  we  were  never  less  than 
forty-two,  the  two  being  lay  students,  to  the  liberal  education  of 
the  rest.  C.  M.  Hardy  and  J.  H.  Shakespeare  were  the  two  first 
senior  students  of  my  time — Hardy,  of  the  pretty  wit,  the  ripe 
wisdom  and  the  perfect  gentlehood;  and  Shakespeare,  of  the 
tense  personality,  the  bom  debater  and  leader,  coming  events 
surely  casting  their  shadows  before  them.  Two  of  my  contem¬ 
poraries  I  counted  as  men  almost  of  genius — Walter  Friend,  still 
living,  who  became  the  most  eminent  Congregational  preacher  of 
South  Africa,  and  William  Austin  Grigg,  who  died  in  New 
Zealand  from  tuberculosis,  before  he  could  reveal  to  more  than  a 
very  few  the  force  that  was  in  him.  My  first  biographical 
endeavour  was  a  brief  story  of  him.  Life  had  gone  hardly  with 
him,  but  had  helped  to  make  him  our  deepest-going  thinker.  He 
knew  his  Shakespeare  and  Carlyle  and  New  Testament  by  heart. 
He  had  once  seen  Carlyle  himself  in  Chelsea,  and  had  dared  to 
offer  him  his  reverent  praise. 

Then  we  had  a  constellation  of  Missionary  students — Arthur 
Sowerby  and  Arthur  Jewson,  Alfred  Teichmann,  Andrew  Sims, 
Doke,  Tredllus,  bearded  Philip  Davies  (of  whom  I  could  a  great 
deal  tell),  Shorrock,  Percy  Bruce  and  Percy  Comber.  That  was 
rather  a  galaxy,  was  it  not?  Only  two  of  them  are  left.  I  also 
hoped  for  Indian  service,  but  the  gates  of  opportunity  closed. 
More  than  a  fourth  of  us  were  designated  to  the  overseas’  peoples, 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  thrill  of  our  comradeship. 
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My  own  year  had,  I  think,  its  quite  fair  share  of  merit — 
John  Arthur  Jones,  Blomfield,  Carey,  Sims,  Willis,  Morgan  and 
Stembridge.  Jones  was  our  senior,  so  English  in  wise  counsel, 
so  Welsh  in  pulpit  fire;  Blomfield,  the  slogger  and  academician; 
Sims,  the  mathematician,  the  one  man  I  know  who  enjoys 
discussing  Einstein;  Willis,  of  the  steady-going  excellence; 
Arthur  Morgan,  the  orator;  and  Stembridge,  the  humourist,  who 
dared  twice  in  the  classroom  to  make  Dr.  Angus  the  victim  of 
harmless  practical  jokes.  We  were  a  decent  average  year.  Five 
of  us  captured  the  senior  Greek  Testament  prize  in  five  successive 
years. 

Of  the  fellowship  of  the  “  House  ”  in  Common  Hall,  what 
shall  I  say? — of  the  set  Friday  evening  debates,  and  still  more 
of  the  ever  up-bubbling  impromptu  discussions  at  our  three  daily 
refectory  sessions,  with  no  official  to  overawe  us?  What  jest 
and  what  earnest !  How  men  revealed  themselves,  and  how  they 
developed !  The  most  nervous  among  us,  of  whom  I  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief,  had  the  chance  of  acquiring  something  like 
confidence  and  ease.  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough.  There 
could  scarcely  have  been  in  London  at  that  time  any  camaraderie 
more  inspiring. 

But  when  I  turn  from  all  this  to  recall  and  consider  our 
academical  conditions,  I  weep  and  wail  and,  as  well  as  I  can, 
I  gnash  my  teeth.  We  were  born  too  soon.  It  makes  me  mad  to 
think  of  all  we  missed.  For  of  the  golden  chances  of  to-day 
we  had  nothing;  nothing,  in  fact,  nor  in  known  prospect.  No 
association  nor  standing  with  London  University!  Of  all  of  us 
theological  men,  Shakespeare  alone  contrived  to  attend  classes 
in  University  College,  and  passed  on  his  notes  very  generously 
to  Blomfield  and  myself.  There  was  no  theological  Senatus;  no 
B.D.  so  much  as  dreamed  of;  no  Baptist  Union  Scholarship; 
and  the  gates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  locked  for  us 
Free  Churchmen.  Many  of  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  imagine 
yourselves  in  such  bareness. 

As  for  our  Staff,  we  went  twice  a  week  to  New  College 
to  Dr.  Newth  for  elementary  maths. ;  but  for  ever5rthing  else 
we  were  dependent  on  a  young  tutor  and  an  old.  The  young 
was,  of  course,  S.  W.  Green,  who  was  just  at  his  beginnings. 
For  Greek  and  for  Hebrew  we  had  him  in — dare  I  say? — his 
adolescent  zeal,  himself  an  ideal  blend  of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek, 
of  religion  and  of  culture.  The  old,  the  aged,  was  the  Principal, 
Dr.  Angus.  How  aged  he  was  you  may  judge  from  this,  that  my 
father,  when  only  eighteen,  entered  Stepney  from  Mill  Hill,  and 
in  his  fourth  Stepney  year  Dr.  Angus  became  its  Principal,  and 
through  the  whole  intervening  thirty-one  years  between  my 
father’s  college  life  and  my  own  he  carried  the  burden.  I  salute 
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him  for  his  steadfastness.  I  salute  him  for  the  many  handbooks 
he  published,  which  helped  a  multitude  of  beginners  on  the  road 
to  valuable  instruction.  They  were  dull  to  look  at,  but  packed 
with  worth-while  stuff.  Also,  that  he  had  earned  a  place  amongst 
the  New  Testament  revisers ;  also,  for  the  funds  he  used  his  wide 
influence  to  gain  for  the  endowment  of  Regent’s;  and,  most  of 
all,  for  the  Baptist  Library,  which  his  erudition  and  patience 
gathered,  to  which  I  have  so  often  in  my  own  research  work 
owed  incalculable  debts. 

But  by  my  time  he  was  very  aged.  His  years  and  his  life¬ 
long  strain  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  feel  the  pulsation  of 
the  recent  and  the  contemporary  blood-stream.  He  could  not 
help  it  that  he  was  dwelling  in  a  vanishing  yesterday,  whilst  we 
were  very  conscious  of  the  rush  of  our  own  day.  The  findings 
of  Darwin  were  penetrating  and  affecting  every  sphere  of  thought. 
Robertson  Smith’s  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  Article  on  Hebrew 
Language  and  Literature,  which  cost  him  his  Edinburgh  Chair, 
and  which  was  published  the  very  year  I  entered  Regent’s,  faced 
us  with  undreamed-of  fresh  Old  Testament  investigations. 
Samuel  Cox,  one  of  our  very  selves,  together  with  Dean  Farrar, 
was  thrusting  us  upon  intensely  moving  re-study  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  concerning  the  judgments  of  the  Hereafter.  In  every 
realm  of  enquiry  the  established  axioms  and  postulates  were 
challenged.  It  was  unreasonable  to  expec  t  that  our  veteran,  over¬ 
burdened  Professor  would  be  able  to  bring  us,  under  such 
conditions,  much  convincing  guidance.  We  had  to  go  exploring 
truth’s  mountain-ranges  for  ourselves.  The  search  was  often  a 
very  lonely  one,  but  the  truths  we  found  became  at  least  our  very 
own. 

In  vivid  recollection  of  all  this  I  greatly  rejoiced  when 
Regent’s  found  partial  and  experimental  lodgment  in  Oxford,  and 
still  more  when,  this  last  year,  it  was  determined  that  it  should  be 
its  single  and  not  far  distant  home.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
keenest  seniors  from  all  our  other  Baptist  Colleges  will  gravitate 
thither  for  their  completing  courses,  and  be  upborne  there  on  a 
stream  of  University  life  in  a  city  that  still  has  power  to  exercise 
its  ancient  spell. 

And  I  delight  that  we  Regent’s  men  of  the  past  are  to  be 
privileged  to  build  and  furnish  the  destined  Common  Hall,  which 
will  become  the  forum  of  the  future  fellowship,  and  will  bring 
to  men  the  most  formative  forces  of  their  lives.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  of  the  exceeding  mercy  of  God,  and  a  clear  demonstration 
of  His  purpose,  that  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  is  available  to  make 
this  great  contribution  to  the  equipping  of  our  future  Christian 
leadership. 


S.  PEARCE  CAREY. 


Protestantism  and  Liberty. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  we  could  say  that  any  man,  or 
even  any  body  of  men,  possessed  all  the  truth.  The  study  of 
religion  in  a  scientific  fashion  has  shown  us  that  men  of  all 
nations  possess  a  religious  conviction  in  some  form  or  another, 
and  that  there  is,  to  some  extent,  warrant  for  what  they  believe. 
We  cannot  say  that  truth  has  come  to  mankind  through  one 
channel  alone.  Truth  may  come  in  many  ways,  and  we  must  study 
all  those  ways  if  we  are  to  know  all  that  there  is  to  be  known. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  also,  that  we  ought  not  to  mix  up 
spirit  and  organisation.  Christianity  is  a  wide  religion,  with 
implications  that  affect  every  department  of  life.  It  is  not  to 
be  confined  to  one  aspect  of  life.  It  is  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
what  a  man  believes  that  makes  him  into  a  Christian,  but  rather 
what  he  experiences  and  what  his  relationship  to  God  is.  It  is 
not  creed  that  makes  Christianity.  A  Plymouth  Brother  may  be  a 
Christian  and  so  may  the  Pope.  I  say  “  may  ”  in  both  cases, 
because  the  fact  that  a  man  belongs  to  a  church  does  not,  of 
necessity,  carry  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  Christian.  What 
makes  a  man  into  a  Christian  is  his  submission  to  the  will  of 
Christ  and  his  acceptance  of  the  grace  of  Christ.  And  so  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  be  loyal  servants  of  Christ,  even  though  their 
intellectual  interpretations  of  their  faith  be  poles  asunder  from 
each  other.  It  is  what  they  experience  rather  than  the  way  they 
interpret  what  they  experience,  that  makes  their  religion.  I  am  a 
Protestant,  and,  because  I  am,  I  refuse  to  listen  to  the  priest 
who  tells  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  accept  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  before  I  can  be  fully  Christian.  But  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  so  I  refuse  to  listen  to  the  Protestant  who  tells 
me  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  an  infallible  Bible  before  I 
can  be  fully  a  Christian.  I  am  a  Christian,  and  so  because  of 
that  I  accept  neither  infallible  Book,  nor  infallible  Church,  nor 
infallible  Pope,  but  the  fact  that  God  has  revealed  Himself  to 
me  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  same  way  as  He  is  doing  to 
hundreds  of  others,  and  that  He  is  using  me  as  He  is  using  them, 
to  the  limit  of  our  powers,  to  establish  His  Kingdom  and  to  do 
His  work  in  the  world. 

With  that  introduction,  I  can  proceed  to  speak  of  the  subject 
of  Protestantism  and  Liberty. 

I. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion  is  an  individual 
experience  of  Christ.  I  do  not  deny  or  under-estimate  the  value 
of  the  religious  institution.  I  do  not  suggest  that  if  the  institution 
of  the  Church  were  abolished  it  would  be  easy  for  men  as 
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SfsatL  of  .hfri,  Without  the 

oi^gamsation  of  the  Church,  I  am  sure  that  the  number  of  men 

and  women  with  an  experience  of  Christ  would  be  few  In  this 

r we  can  sL.  there  needs 
tLrP  comlMnation  of  organisation  and  individual  liberty  if 
there  is  to  be  fruitful  work  and  service.  The  one  without^the 
other  is  doomed  to  failure.  In  some  of  our  Protestant  Thnrrlipc 
we  have  individualism  gone  mad.  Vey  arfS 
little  bit  of  truth  that  they  hold  that  th Jy  tear  themselvel  out 

witUh^Chrifdan  Chmch°  Th°^  '^‘’wn 

U  triiT They  are  so  sure  that  what  they  think 
is  true  that  they  will  listen  to  nobody  else.  That  is  rank  Lresv 
and  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ.  But  in  the  same  wav  to 
elevate  organisrn  above  experience,  to  say  that  the  Church  must 
be  one  in  thought  as  well  as  in  experience,  to  assert  that  inside 
the  Church  of  Rome  alone  is  there  a  full  Christian  discipleshio  is 
just  as  false  as  it  is  foolish.  Religion  is  always  original.  A  man 
ecurely  holds  nothing  that  he  has  not  experienced  The  Church 
may  give  it  to  him,  but  he  has  to  hold  it  for  himself  i f  iM c 

tSaMhI'auih'of  'Lme “"ends"?  ' 

of  boUing  n  truth  btause  tJe^dtuS  irt? "Z 
demanding  that  the  man  himself  ^ali 
have  vital  expenence  of  the  truth  for  himself.  EvenThough  the 
h  possessed  all  the  truth,  which  I  should  deny  for 

It  to  say  that  the  possession  of  that  truth,  apart  from  the  oersonal 

that  mSkes^^nl^a  rpr^  religion.  It  is  a  man’s  contact  with  God 

£es  in  ?h?r  a'id'fSrs  iLir 

fallible  in  the  one  and  infallible  in  the  other,  that  thos^two 
natures  never  mix  or  aifect  each  other  that  is  to  wv  ^ 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith  depends  upon  our  wilKniS 

'>■«  nine  men  omMiTd? 
not  believe,  and  only  one  man  out  of  a  thousand  understands  is 

tmto“  shadow,  and  to  mistake  a  theoiy  f^  a 

nh?«f  expenence  of  God  that  makes  a  ma?  into  a 

Chnstian.  It  may  be  that  the  Church  mediates  that  experience 
It  may  be  that  when  a  man  tries  to  analyse  that  experienw  and  to 
^plain  It,  he  does  so  in  terms  that  the  Church  hafriv^rrhim 
That  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  the  experience  must  bfh  sown' 

If  it  IS  not  his  own,  it  is  of  no  use.  Unless  he  knows  God  h^^s 
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not  a  Christian,  be  he  as  strict  as  you  like  in  his  observance 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and  be  he  as  certain  as  you  like 
that  the  creeds  of  the  Church  are  correct.  It  is  his  knowledge 
of  God,  and  not  his  way  of  expressing  that  knowledge,  that  makes 
him  into  a  child  of  God. 

Now  that  that  interpretation  of  the  facts  would  be  true  to 
the  New  Testament  is  clear,  I  think,  to  any  one  who  knows  Jesus 
and  Paul.  Paul  was  reared  in  a  religion  that  made  a  tyranny 
of  tradition.  And  all  through  his  letters  he  was  emphasising  the 
truth  of  an  experience  as  against  the  value  of  a  tradition.  He 
was  set  free  from  tradition,  and  by  being  set  free  from  it  he  was 
given  the  power  to  enter  into  newness  of  life.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  Paul  was  his  liberty,  liberty  in  the  sense  that  he 
had  been  delivered  from  sin,  and  liberty  also  in  the  sense  that  he 
had  been  set  free  from  the  tyranny  of  a  religious  system  which 
did  not  allow  a  man  to  think  for  himself  or  to  mould  the 
expression  of  his  faith  so  as  to  meet  new  conditions  and  new 
problems.  Paul  was  conscious  that  he  had  met  Christ,  and  that 
meeting  of  Christ  by  Paul  was  the  start  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  a  separate  fact  in  the  world.  Apart  from  that  experience, 
Christianity  might  have  ended  as  a  sect  of  the  Jewish  faith.  In 
the  providence  of  God,  it  did  not  end  there.  God  saw  fit  to 
reveal  Himself  to  Paul,  and  that  meant  for  Paul  the  remarkable 
discovery  that  it  is  the  actual  meeting  of  Christ  on  the  road  of 
life  that  makes  a  man  into  a  Christian  man.  It  is  not  what  he 
takes  from  his  fathers.  It  is  not  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
creeds  of  the  Church.  It  is  his  knowledge  of  God  and  his  meeting 
of  God.  When  he  had  that,  Paul  could  go  on  to  say  that  eveiy 
other  man  must  have  it  as  well.  That  was  religion  in  its  universal 
sense.  The  experience  which  all  men  should  have  might  be  the 
same  sort  of  experience,  but  all  men  must  have  it.  They  could 
not  take  the  truth  of  it  on  the  authority  of  somebody  else.  It 
was  the  common  property  of  men  and  women  of  every  sect  and 
age  and  society,  but  each  had  to  possess  his  own  property.  No 
submission  to  a  rite  should  be  demanded  before  a  man  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  Church.  Only  the  fact  that  the  man  has 
met  Christ  should  be  made  clear.  That  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Christian  freedom  does  not  mean  that 
we  must  have  something  that  nobody  else  has.  It  is  the  need 
to  have  for  yourself  what  others  also  have  for  themselves.  A 
Free  Church  is  not  a  church  in  which  men  can  say  what  they 
like;  it  is  a  church  in  which  every  man  recognises  the  right  of 
every  other  to  go  to  God  for  himself.  We  may  all  have  an 
experience  of  God  which,  in  its  essentials,  is  the  same.  That 
does  not  affect  the  fact  that  the  experience  must  be  our  own, 
that  we  cannot  impart  it  to  anybody  else,  that  we  cannot  receive 
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it  from  anybody  else,  that  we  cannot  profess  to  believe  it  on 
the  authority  of  anybody  else.  The  faith  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  starts  with  that  personal  attachment  of  men  to  Christ. 

But  when  you  have  said  that,  you  must  immediately  say  that 
to  Paul  and  to  Jesus  liberty  means  the  deliverance  of  the  man 
from  evil.  A  significance  far  deeper  than  the  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  frees  a  man  from  the  power  of  tradition 
is  the  fact  that  it  frees  him  from  the  power  of  sin.  Before  he 
became  a  man  of  Christ,  Paul  had  been  waging  a  battle  against 
sin.  And  he  had  been  waging  it  in  a  particular  way.  By  a  system 
of  laws  and  prohibitions  he  had  tried  to  cast  sin  out  of  his  heart. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  do  it.  Even  when  he  was  trying  to  do  it, 
he  could  not.  And  then  he  discovered  that  what  he  could  not 
do  by  the  law  of  sin  and  death  he  was  able  to  do  by  the  power  of 
Christ.  He  did  not  win  the  battle  so  long  as  his  faith  was 
Jewish.  As  soon  as  he  met  Christ  the  battle  was  won.  The 
entrance  of  Christ  the  Crucified  into  his  heart  meant  the  end 
of  his  bondage  to  sin.  Christ  is  the  liberator  of  the  soul  because 
He  has  saved  men  from  the  power  of  sin.  But  again  it  must 
be  stressed  that  Christ  saves  a  man  who  enters  into  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.  It  is  no  automatic  business,  as  though  Christ  secured 
so  much  power  when  He  died  on  the  Cross,  and  that  power  can 
be  imparted  to  any  number  of  men  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Church.  There  is  not  a  reserve  of  grace  handed  over  to  the 
Church  which  the  Church  has  the  right  to  give  out  as  and  when 
required.  That  is  what  the  Church  of  Rome  says,  only  it  does 
not  say  it  in  quite  such  a  crude  way  as  that.  It  is  necessary  for 
every  man  who  enters  into  the  possession  of  the  saving  grace 
of  Christ  to  enter  also  into  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  To  know 
the  liberation  it  is  needful  to  know  the  Liberator.  That  is,  the 
salvation  of  Christ  is  a  personal  salvation. 

There  is  a  third  element  in  this  religious  liberty,  and  that  is 
that  the  Christian  has  the  right  of  direct  access  to  the  throne  of 
I  God.  It  is  for  every  man  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  God. 

1  It  is  for  every  man  also  to  present  the  message  of  grace  to  others. 
And  it  is  for  every  man  to  know  that  the  way  to  the  throne  of 
grace  is  open  for  him  by  himself.  Nobody  stands  between  God 
I  and  the  sinner,  not  priest,  not  Church,  not  angels,  not  saints,  not 
1  Mary,  not  even  Christ.  For  the  truth  given  to  us  in  the  New 

i  Testament  is  not  that  Christ  stands  between  God  and  man,  but 

rather  that  He  stands  on  the  side  of  God  facing  man.  It  is  open 
for  every  man  to  go  to  God  for  himself  and  to  tell  his  own 
[  needs.  It  is  not  for  a  Church  to  say  how  God  will  act.  God 

i  does  not  work  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  Church.  He  is  not 

[  like  an  earthly  constitutional  monarch,  bound  by  the  decrees  of 

I  his  servants  or  the  constitution.  God’s  action  is  free,  in  that  He 
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can  act  according  to  His  own  purpose  of  love.  His  actions  are 
not  confined  to  the  decrees  of  the  Church  or  the  Church’s 
rationalisations.  It  is  God  who  gives  the  Church  its  message. 
It  is  not  the  Church  that  tells  God  how  He  must  act  and  on 
what  terms  He  must  forgive.  The  way  to  God  is  open  for  all 
the  sons  of  God  to  tread,  so  long  as  they  tread  it  in  humility 
and  trust.  The  discovery  of  the  nearness  and  the  love  of  God 
for  all  His  children  is,  I  should  say,  the  greatest  discovery  of 
the  Christian  faith.  God  is  no  longer  distant.  He  is  no  longer 
terrible.  He  is  near  and  He  is  love.  We  must  hold  that  against 
the  world.  We  must  hold  it  against  the  Church,  if  the  Church 
dares  to  say  by  word  or  by  implication  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
us  to  reach  the  ear  of  God  unless  we  reach  it  through  the  power 
or  merits  of  the  Church  or  the  saints  of  the  Church. 

II. 

Religion  covers  the  whole  of  life,  and  one  of  the  chief 
departments  of  it  is  that  department  which  we  define  by  the 
term  morals  or  conduct.  Generally,  by  liberty  the  ordinary  man 
means  the  right  to  act  and  move  in  the  world  without  interference 
from  other  people.  That  is,  he  means  social  liberty  in  some  way. 
And  in  that  department  of  life,  the  Protestant  faith  has  things 
to  say  that  are  of  fundamental  importance.  They  have  always 
been  of  importance,  but  they  are  of  especial  importance  to-day, 
when  democracy  is  being  attacked  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
in  so  many  subtle  ways.  Let  me  say  one  or  two  things  in  this 
section  by  way  of  introduction. 

First,  democracy  does  not  mean  the  right  of  all  the  people 
in  the  State  to  stand  on  the  same  level  in  declaring  public  policy. 
You  cannot  settle  matters  of  morals  or  matters  of  State  merely 
by  counting  heads.  Some  heads  are  better  than  others.  To  say 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  is  not  true. 
It  is  not  even  sensible.  There  are  certain  men  who  have  always 
been  disregarded  when  the  opinion  of  the  nation  has  been  asked 
for.  The  opinion  of  the  lunatic  and  that  of  the  criminal  has 
been  disregarded.  It  has  always  been  said  that  only  the  opinion 
of  the  adult  person  should  be  asked  for,  even  though  there  may 
be  great  differences  as  to  what  we  mean  by  adult. 

Further,  democracy  does  not  mean  the  right  of  men  to 
do  what  they  like  without  being  interfered  with  by  anybody  else. 
It  has  always  been  seen  that  we  must  be  ready  to  give  up  some 
of  our  liberties  that  might  be  pleasant  for  the  sake  of  the  whole. 
We  have,  for  example,  to  be  ready  to  give  up  motoring  without 
a  light  at  night  because  it  is  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation  at 
large  that  we  should.  There  can  be  freedom  for  all  to  act  as 
citizens  only  so  long  as  all  of  us  are  ready  to  confine  our  actions 
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in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not  interfere  more  than  is  necessary 
with  anybody  else.  Only  with  a  limited  liberty  for  all  can  there 
be  real  liberty  for  any.  Democracy,  if  it  means  anything,  means 
the  education  of  all  those  citizens  who  are  capable  of  benefiting 
from  it  in  the  art  of  political  government,  and  the  acceptance  of 
:  their  will  in  deciding  upon  the  policy  of  the  country  at  large, 
j  Democracy  is  safe  in  the  world  to-day  only  as  we  further  the 
I  principles  of  Protestantism.  We  have  often  been  told  that  when 

I  we  got  rid  of  religion  we  should  usher  in  a  world  of  real  freedom. 
But  that  is  not  the  case.  There  have  been  two  great  examples  of 
countries  that  have  tried  to  abolish  religion  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
=  idea  of  God.  The  Revolution  in  France  did  not  succeed  very 
well,  and  France  went  back.  But  during  that  Revolution  there 
i  was  not  much  freedom  for  anybody.  There  was  not  even  freedom 
=  for  the  revolutionaries.  And  in  Russia  to-day,  where  there  is 
\  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  nation  on  scientific  lines  without  Grod, 
i  there  is  little  liberty.  Communism  as  it  is  practised  in  Russia 
is  the  deliberate  governing  of  a  great  number  by  a  few.  The 
bitterness  and  the  severity  are  little  better  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Tsarist  regime.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  few  are 
different  from  the  few  that  were  before.  There  is  not  liberty  in 
=  Russia,  either  politically  or  intellectually. 

But  it  might  be  said  that  you  have  in  Germany  an  example 
of  where  liberty  has  given  way  to  violence  in  a  Protestant  country. 
That  may  be  true.  But  you  will  further  notice  that  in  Germany, 
so  far  as  the  ruling  classes  are  concerned,  everything  that  we 
"  mean  by  the  Protestant  witness  has  been  lost.  There  has  been  a 
recrudescence  of  pre-Christian,  let  alone  pre-Reformation, 
thinking  and  acting.  The  Nazi  regime  has  come  in  defiance  of 
j  Protestantism,  and  not  as  a  result  of  it.  Protestantism,  with  its 
emphasis  upon  the  duty  of  every  man  to  do  his  part  in  the  work 
of  the  State,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  duty  of  each  man  to 
■  have  his  own  private  contacts  with  God,  with  its  criticism  of 
the  doctrine  that  only  through  the  medium  of  the  priest  can  a 
;  man  find  his  way  to  the  throne  of  grace,  is  the  faith  that  teaches 
that  we  cannot  do  other  than  train  sturdy  fighters  for  liberty  and 
.  individualism.  Our  whole  history  shows  that  that  is  so.  The  end 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  nearly  every  country  has  meant  the 
establishing  of  free  democracies.  Protestantism  believes  in  the 
individual  man,  in  his  reason  and  in  his  political  ability. 
Catholicism  has  an  implicit  faith  in  the  power  of  the  trained  man 
:  and  treats  others  as  children  who  need  to  submit  all  the  time  to 
E  trained  guidance.  The  power  of  resistance  against  the  attacks 
'  that  are  being  made  to-day  against  political  liberty  is  to  be 
found  in  more  and  more  of  the  Protestant  witness.  It  is  the  fact 
that  man  is  a  child  of  God  that  makes  him  capable  of  holding 
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the  political  rights  that  he  has  won.  Even  the  Rationalists  of 
England,  whose  thinking  is  often  of  a  very  high  order,  and  who 
stress  the  fact  that  in  any  State  there  ought  to  be  the  right  for 
every  man  to  practise  his  own  religion  without  fear  or  hindrance, 
even  they  are  moved  in  that  direction  by  a  Christian  atmosphere 
they  have  absorbed  without  knowing  it.  The  Rationalist  who  was 
brought  up  without  the  influence  of  religion  would  not  have 
such  a  high  conception  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  man. 
But  Romanism  is  trained  in  oligarchy.  That  faith  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  in  its  credal  presentation  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  even  though  the  thought  forms  of  men  have 
altered  so  much  that  the  creeds  of  the  Church  are  no  longer 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  man.  According  to  the  Roman  Church, 
our  thinking  in  the  field  of  religion  has  to  be  governed  by  experts. 
And  if  that  is  the  case,  then  our  thinking  will  of  necessity  be 
governed  in  other  spheres  also.  To  limit  thought  in  one  realm 
is  of  necessity  to  weaken  it  in  every  other  realm.  It  is  only  in 
a  Protestant  State  that  you  have  the  soil  suitable  for  rearing 
the  plant  of  democracy.  For  a  democratic  people  believes  two 
things.  It  believes  first  that  the  ordinary  man  can  get  to  the  root  of 
every  matter  of  importance  if  it  is  explained  to  him.  Though  he 
may  not  be  able  to  understand  the  technicalities  of  it,  he  can 
understand  the  principles  of  it.  Second,  it  believes  that  ways  of 
living  and  thinking  must  be  re- fashioned  to  suit  new  conditions  of 
life.  Man  grows,  and  as  he  grows,  so  his  political  forms  must 
change  and  his  creed  must  change. 

But  now  what  is  this  liberty  in  a  democratic  State  ?  I  suppose 
that  it  means  the  right  to  fashion  ways  of  living  together  that 
shall  be  for  the  well-being  of  all  the  citizens,  and  that  all  the 
citizens  shall  have  the  right  to  give  expression  to  their  desires 
in  fashioning  those  ways  of  living.  There  must  be  a  pooling  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  all  if  there  is  to  be  a  State  governed 
for  the  good  of  all.  If  the  Christian  religion  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  individual  man  before  God,  it  also  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  individual  man  in  the  State.  The  State  exists 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual.  Its  good  is  to  be  judged  by  his 
good.  The  form  of  the  State  can  be  altered  to  suit  his  require¬ 
ments.  Only  so  long  as  man  grows  and  progresses  can  the  State 
be  said  to  be  fulfilling  its  function.  To  the  extent  that  any  one 
man  is  prohibited  through  no  fault  of  his  own  from  adding  his 
quota  to  the  well-being  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  to  that  extent 
the  world  is  poorer  and  less  Christian.  The  precise  form  of  the 
State  shall  be  that  which  will  give  the  greatest  scope  to  the 
individual  man  to  live  out  his  life  at  its  highest  and  best. 

Further,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  Christian 
ethic  that  each  man  must  think  for  the  other  man.  It  is  a 
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of  I  violation  of  the  Christian  ethic  for  any  one  of  us  to  think  of  our 
ho  I  own  well-being,  or  even  of  our  own  rights,  to  such  an  extent 
or  that  we  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  another  or  even  endanger 
ce,  I  his  peace  of  mind.  The  classic  example  of  that  sort  of  thing 
:re  t  appears  in  Paul’s  reply  to  the  Corinthians  with  regard  to  the 
ras  j  eating  of  food  that  had  been  offered  to  idols.  Meat  offered  to 
ive  '  them  was  no  different  from  what  it  was  before.  But  there  were 
in.  some  weak  brothers  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  for  them  he 
led  ■  would  act.  He  would  think  of  the  weak  brother.  That  is  the 

;en  ■  law  of  the  Christian.  It  has  important  implications  so  far  as 

ive  I  Christian  ethics  are  concerned.  We  must  so  act  that  we  have  in 
jer  E  our  minds  at  all  times  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  We  must  be 
ch,  I  prepared  to  give  up  what  we  think  is  our  right  rather  than  that 
:ts.  f  a  weak  brother  should  be  harmed  in  his  life.  To  do  what  you 

be  j  think  is  right  without  considering  the  effect  of  your  action  on 

ilm  the  other  man  is  a  defiance  of  that  love  that  lies  at  the  heart 
in  I  of  the  gospel.  Much  Christianity  is  based  upon  the  absolutes, 
ing  Certain  things  are  right  and  certain  things  are  wrong.  They 

wo  are  right  or  wrong  in  all  circumstances.  But  there  should  also 

:  of  be  included  in  any  view  of  an  action,  when  we  are  trying  to 

he  assess  its  moral  worth,  its  effects  upon  others,  upon  their  faith, 

:an  their  happiness  and  their  character.  It  may  be  difficult  for  the 

of  individual  Christian  to  estimate  the  rightness  of  any  particular 

1  of  action  of  his.  He  has  always  to  take  into  account  two  facts, 

ust  i  The  first  is  that  there  is  little  in  this  world  that  is  inherently 

[  wrong.  What  makes  a  thing  wrong  generally  is  why  you  do  it 
ose  I  and  what  you  intend  to  get  from  it.  That  is  not  always  the  case, 

hat  1  but  it  is  generally  the  case.  It  is  the  whole  circumstance  and 

the  the  whole  life  of  ourselves  and  the  other  people  whom  our 

ires  actions  affect  which  decides  whether  an  action  is  or  is  not  right, 

of  The  second  thing  we  have  to  remember  is  the  necessary  limitation 

ned  of  our  liberty,  because  there  are  certain  courses  of  action  that 

the  might  put  the  spiritual  life  of  another  in  danger.  Our  liberty  in 

the  Christ  does  not  give  us  the  right  to  do  what  we  want  to  do. 

ists  It  rather  gives  us  the  right  to  do  what  we  think  is  good  for  the 

his  well-being  of  our  brothers.  The  ultimate  well-being  of  all  is  the 

ire-  ideal  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  many  of  our  so-called  rights 

tate  will  have  to  be  held  in  check  if  we  remember  that, 
one  That  being  so,  it  follows  that  we  are  allowed  to  experiment 

his  in  forms  of  political  life  so  long  as  the  liberty  of  all  to  live 

tent  to  their  best  is  preserved.  No  particular  form  of  political  thought 

the  is  of  necessity  more  Christian  than  any  other.  The  term 

the  “  Christian  ”  cannot  be  applied  to  theories  that  are  often  more 

or  less  technical.  We  are  allowed  to  experiment  so  long  as  two 
tian  things  are  preserved.  The  first  is  that  we  must  see  to  it  that  full 

is  a  scope  for  living  is  given  to  all,  and  that  no  man  is  prevented 
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from  adding  his  quota  to  the  common  stock  by  any  accidents  of  r 
birth  or  bad  environment  or  education.  It  is  for  the  Christian 
conscience  to  alter  the  methods  of  society  so  that  such  accidents  i 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  And  second,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
we  do  not  miss  the  reality  for  the  dream.  In  our  new  experiments  j 
we  must  not  forget  the  gains  of  the  past.  Man  has  not  been  [ 
through  travail  of  soul  for  nothing,  and  without  learning  some-  j 
thing  of  value.  It  is  for  him  to  remember  that  before  he  destroys  f 
a  thing  that  many  accept  he  must  put  something  that  is  at  least  t 
as  valuable  in  its  place.  The  iconoclast  who  does  nothing  but  ■ 
destroy  will  simply  leave  a  ruin  of  a  world.  i 

There  is  one  point  where  individual  liberty  is  in  a  difficult  ! 
position.  How  far  is  it  the  duty  and  the  right  of  the  individual  j 
Christian  to  oppose  the  expressed  will  of  the  State  on  the  ground  = 
that  the  will  of  the  State  clashes  with  his  own  conscience?  That  s 
is,  how  far  has  the  individual  Christian  the  right  to  set  himself 
up  as  a  critic  of  the  actions  of  his  State  and  to  refuse  to  go 
along  with  them  ?  How  far  has  he  the  right  to  be  a  conscientious 
objector  or  a  passive  resister?  That  is  an  important  matter  in 
ethics.  And  I  should  say  that  the  Protestant,  with  his  emphasis 
upon  the  liberty  of  man  to  approach  God  for  himself,  must  also  ? 
give  to  the  individual  the  right  to  live  out  what  God  tells  him  to 
do,  even  though  that  may  clash  with  the  declared  will  of  the 
State.  If  God  can  tell  a  man  what  to  do  for  himself  it  is  the  ; 
duty  of  the  man  to  carry  it  out.  That  is  so,  even  if  it  is  against  f 
the  will  of  the  people.  I  should  say  all  Christians  would  declare  t 
their  conviction  that  there  are  occasions  when  the  conscience  of  1- 
the  individual  must  be  respected.  They  may  differ  about  the  [ 
details.  One  man  might  say,  for  example,  that  it  is  his  duty  f 
to  stand  out  against  a  war  that  his  country  has  declared,  either  • 
because  he  objects  to  that  war  or  because  he  objects  to  all  war.  ! 
Another  might  stand  out  against  a  particular  tax.  The  point  is  ■ 
not  in  the  detail.  The  point  is  that  the  individual  personality, 
where  it  is  intelligent  and  honest,  must  not  be  violated.  Even 
where  it  is  wrong,  it  must  be  respected.  It  is  for  the  man  himself 
to  do  all  he  can  to  ensure  that  he  does  not  mix  up  his  inclinations 
with  his  convictions,  and  that  he  does  not  say  that  he  has  a 
conscientious  objection  to  doing  what  he  does  not  want  to  do  or 
is  afraid  of  doing.  For  it  must  be  realised  that  few  men  have 
the  right  to  have  conscientious  objections  to  anything.  Before  a 
man  has  the  right  to  have  ethical  originality  he  must  at  least  be 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries. 

III.  ! 

Now  we  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  ^ 
the  matter,  at  least  so  far  as  our  relations  with  Roman  Catholics  : 
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are  concerned — the  liberty  of  the  Christian  to  think  through  his 
faith  and  to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  the  thought  forms  of  his  own 
day.  In  any  case,  if  religion  is  to  be  imderstood,  it  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  thought  forms  of  the  day.  That  has  always 
been  the  case.  It  always  will  be  the  case.  The  preaching  of  any 
Church  is  what  must  be  really  studied  if  we  are  to  know  in 
what  way  the  religion  is  interpreted.  Whatever  the  written 
creeds  of  the  Roman  Church  or  any  other  Church  may  be,  they 
are  of  meaning  only  to  theologians.  They  are  the  only  people 
who  really  understand  them,  even  if  they  do.  The  ordinary  man 
takes  no  notice  of  them.  He  might  say,  if  he  were  asked,  that 
they  are  necessary  to  faith,  but  he  would  say  that  because  he  has 
been  taught  it.  That  that  is  the  case  with  the  Protestant  bodies 
also  can  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  of  them,  all 
professing  faith  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  yet 
differing  completely  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Book.  If  there 
were  an  infallible  Book  there  should  be  an  infallible  interpreter 
and  an  infallible  interpretation.  If  salvation  is  dependent  upon 
our  faith  in  the  Bible,  we  should  at  least  know,  beyond  all  shadow 
of  doubt,  what  the  Bible  means.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
with  all  parties  creed  counts  for  little.  It  is  the  reality  of  the 
Christian  life  that  counts. 

But  now  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  further.  It  is  a  wise 
thing  for  a  Church  to  define  its  faith  in  terms  of  creed.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  necessary  thing  to  do.  Religion  means  a  certain  attitude 
to  the  problems  of  the  world  and  a  certain  intellectual  approach 
to  life.  That  attitude  must  be  defined,  and  in  being  defined  the 
Christian  attitude  is  shown  as  against  the  non-Christian  attitude. 
Christianity  is  separated  off  from  other  ways  of  thinking.  But 
that  also  means  that  creeds  must  change  with  every  new  discovery 
of  the  nature  of  the  world.  It  is  alien  to  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion  that  dead  forms  of  thought  should  be  laid  upon 
the  Church,  because  those  forms  have  been  fashioned  by  certain 
honoured  fathers  of  the  Church.  The  Church  has  often  had  to 
face  the  criticism  that  it  has  set  its  face  against  science.  The 
criticism  has  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  it.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  task  of  the  Church 
is  not  to  train  accurate  thinkers,  but  good  livers.  And  the 
danger  has  faced  the  Church  all  the  time  that  new  ways  of 
thinking  and  new  experiments  in  the  art  of  living  should  go 
together.  It  was  dangerous  experiments  in  living  rather  than 
new  ideas  in  the  world  of  intellect  that  the  Church  set  its  face 
against.  The  faith  had  to  be  defended  against  pagan  society,  and 
if  to  do  that  sometimes  new  thought  was  opposed,  it  cannot 
really  be  wondered  at.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  Church  has 
often  mixed  up  faith  as  an  experience  with  faith  as  an  inter- 
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pretation  of  an  experience.  The  experience  must  be  demanded  I  a 
by  the  Church.  Without  it,  there  is  no  Christianity.  But  if  we  [ 
are  to  go  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  the  New  Testament,  ^ 
we  have  the  right,  and  the  duty,  to  interpret  that  experience  in  » 
the  most  living  form  that  we  know,  to  make  it  real  and  impressive  f 
to  the  men  of  our  own  day.  o 

In  this  branch  of  the  subject  of  Christian  liberty,  the  o 
following  points  call  for  mention.  o 

First,  there  are  certain  facts  that  are  implicit  to  any  man  h 

who  calls  himself  a  Christian.  He  believes  in  God  and  His  I 

goodness.  He  believes  that  Christ  is  the  revelation  of  the  Father.  d 

He  believes  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  believes  in  immortality.  h 

He  believes  in  the  reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  He  believes  o 

in  many  more  truths.  But  they  are  essentials.  A  man  may  feel  V 

that  he  has  much  to  learn  about  all  of  them,  and  he  may  feel  that  b 

he  has  the  right  to  keep  an  open  mind  with  regard  to  the  E 

philosophical  interpretation  of  them,  but  unless  he  accepts  them  b 

as  truths  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  really  call  himself  a  d 

Christian.  They  are  prerequisites.  The  Christian  Church,  in  all 
its  branches,  is  a  Church  of  religious  people.  It  is  based  upon  V 

religious  convictions  and  not  upon  ethical  ideas.  What  makes  f 

us  Christian  is  primarily  what  we  believe  and  not  what  we  do.  b 

We  are  Christians  because  our  hope  is  in  Christ.  p 

Second,  even  in  the  exploring  of  the  outworks  of  Christian  b 
thinking  we  should  remember  that  others  besides  ourselves  think,  w 
and  that  they  must  be  given  credit  for  honesty.  Nothing  has  done 
more  harm  to  the  life  of  the  Church  than  the  arrogance  with  » 
which  certain  thinkers  have  presented  their  conclusions  as 
though  they  were  to  be  taken  as  final.  It  takes  all  sorts  of  1 

Christians  to  make  a  Church.  And  it  will  take  all  the  Christians  a 

of  all  the  world  to  unfold  all  the  riches  of  God  in  Christ.  It  is  for  u 

all  of  us  to  pursue  our  studies  with  sympathy  for  other  students,  |  f 
and  for  us  to  present  our  conclusions  with  humility,  because  E 

in  any  case  we  can  possess  only  part  of  the  truth.  We  must  be  C 

ready  to  find  our  conclusions  rejected  by  other  men.  And  they 
may  be  rejected  by  others  because  we  are  wrong.  The  Church  f 
has  often  been  condemned  for  persecuting  the  original  thinker.  a 
I  have  often  heard  a  man  who  said  that  the  Church  would  not 
listen  to  him  because  it  lacked  courage  and  vision.  But  I  have 
more  than  once  found  that  the  man  was  far  inferior  to  those 
whom  he  was  condemning.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  man 
without  training  in  mathematics  is  hardly  likely  to  make  a  real 
contribution  to  mathematical  science.  And  other  things  being 
equal,  a  man  who  has  not  been  through  an  intellectual  discipline 
of  a  severe  type  is  hardly  likely  to  make  any  contribution  to  the 
intellectual  understanding  of  the  nature  of  God.  We  must  know 
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at  least  as  much  as  our  fathers  before  we  presiune  to  know  more. 

Third,  we  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  living  spirit  of  God 
who  will  lead  all  His  children  into  the  truth.  We  believe,  that  is, 
in  the  reality  of  a  corporate  inspiration.  And  we  believe  in  the 
reality  of  a  corporate  witness.  All  the  prophets  of  God  were, 
of  necessity,  isolated  individuals,  but  they  had  all  fed  in  more 
or  less  degree  upon  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  And  if  we  tear 
ourselves  out  of  the  company  of  the  believers  in  God,  we  shall 
hardly  make  a  discovery  about  Him  that  will  be  worth  making. 
It  will  either  be  old  or  it  will  not  be  true.  Much  as  we  may 
deplore  the  lack  of  inspiration  in  the  Church,  we  shall  not  be 
inspired  if  we  leave  the  Church.  We  believe  in  the  community 
of  saints,  and  that  God  speaks  to  and  through  that  community. 
We  believe  also  that  what  He  has  said  to  that  community  must 
be  taken  notice  of  before  He  is  likely  to  say  anything  new. 
Because  we  reject  some  of  the  creeds  of  the  past  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  creedless  attitude  to  religion  is  safe.  Because  we 
do  not  believe  in  an  infallible  Bible  or  Pope,  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  men  and  the  writings  of  the  past  are  rejected  by  us. 
We  should  be  ready  to  go  as  far  as  they  take  us.  We  must  be 
ready  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  past  and  equally  ready  to 
follow  the  Spirit  as  He  leads  us  into  the  future.  We  must  be 
ready  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  united  Church.  And  we  must 
be  ready  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  lonely  prophet,  as  he  tells 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  There  needs  to  be  much  love  over 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  much  wisdom.  For  here  again,  it  is 
important  that  we  shall  follow  the  truth,  but  even  more  important 
that  we  shall  keep  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
It  is  not  an  intellectual  attitude  to  the  world  nor  an  intellectual 
approach  to  the  facts  of  our  faith  that  is  the  chief  feature  about 
us,  but  rather  a  common  experience  of  the  grace  of  God  and  love 
for  all  the  saints.  We  may  have  intellectual  unity  and  no  power. 
For  love  might  not  be  there,  nor  the  experience  of  God.  The 
Christian  has  the  right  to  go  wherever  his  thinking  takes  him, 
so  long  as  his  thinking  does  not  take  him  away  from  God  or 
from  the  love  of  his  brethren.  Within  that  realm  he  can  wander 
at  his  will. 


H.  J.  FLOWERS. 


The  Baptist  Union  Vice-Presidency. 

The  welcome  election  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor  draws  attention 
to  the  frequency  with  which  laymen  are  now  elected  to  the 
denomination’s  highest  position.  In  the  twenty  years  from  1898 
to  1917,  the  Presidents  were  12  pastors,  4  college  principals,  1 
secretary,  3  laymen.  The  succeeding  twenty  years  have  witnessed 
a  remarkable  change — 7  pastors,  2  college  principals,  2  secretaries, 
9  laymen.  It  may  be  questioned  if  this  decline  in  the  proportion 
of  pastors  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  denomination.  Various 
circumstances  have  contributed  to  the  change;  three  are  out¬ 
standing. 

(a)  The  quality  of  the  laymen. — Throughout  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  our  denomination  produced  la)rmen 
who  rendered  distinguished  service.  Names  such  as  Morton  Peto, 
E.  B.  Underhill,  Joseph  Brooke,  Edward  Mounsey,  A.  T.  Bowser, 
A.  H.  Baynes,  Henry  Wood  and  others  readily  occur  to  the 
mind.  But  we  should  search  the  denominational  annals  in  vain 
for  laymen  who,  in  ability  and  devotion,  excelled  the  nine  who 
have  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  the  last  two  decades. 
Herbert  Mamham,  John  Chown,  T.  R.  Glover,  T.  S.  Petuiy, 
A.  R.  Doggart,  Arthur  Newton,  Alfred  Ellis,  H.  Ernest  Wood, 
H.  L.  Taylor — preachers,  statesmen,  scholars,  committee-men, 
diaconal  experts,  it  is  good  that  they  have  been  honoured. 

(fe)  The  increase  in  the  personal  membership  vote. — In  the 
main  the  Vice-President  is  elected  by  the  votes  of  (i)  pastors, 
(ii)  churches,  (iii)  personal  members.  Nos.  1  and  2  have 
remained  fairly  constant  in  the  last  twenty  years,  but  the  votes 
of  personal  members  have  doubled,  from  over  1,100  to  over  2,200. 
The  officers  of  the  Union  deserve  heartiest  thanks  for  their 
zeal  in  securing  this  increase,  which  is  valuable  both  on  financial 
grounds  and  because  it  reveals  the  widespread  confidence  Baptists 
have  in  their  Union.  But  personal  members  are  overwhelmingly 
“  lay,”  and  although  doubtless  they  cast  their  votes  with  wise 
discretion,  it  is  possible  that  their  preponderance  tends  to  the 
advantage  of  the  lay  candidates. 

(c)  The  method  of  election. — It  would  be  idle  to  suggest 
that  the  alternative  vote  is  universally  popular.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand,  and  it  appears  to  give  an  undue  value  to  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  other  choices.  It  has  the  advantage  that  one 
ballot  settles  the  matter;  but  it  is  disconcerting  to  realise  that 
the  candidate  who  is  No.  1  at  the  end  of  the  first  count  may  be 
near  the  bottom  when  the  second,  third  and  fourth  class  votes 
have  been  transferred.  Any  better  system  almost  certainly  would 
involve  two  ballots.  S.  J.  P. 
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Luther  Rice. 

A  DESCENDANT  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  lies  buried  close  by  the  country  road  that  winds 
around  the  graveyard  of  a  Baptist  church  located  in  the  pine- 
woods  of  South  Carolina.  Many  others,  related  by  blood  to  this 
man,  are  worthy  of  mention.  Among  them  are  Samuel  Morse, 
the  inventor  of  the  telegraph;  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  the 
poet;  Gamaliel  Bradford,  the  biographer;  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
authoress  of  “  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  ” ;  Frances  E. 
Willard,  the  leader  of  American  womanhood  in  the  promotion  of 
temperance  reform,  and  Clara  Barton,  the  founder  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  They  alike  descended  from  Goodman 
Edmund  Rice,  who  migrated  from  England  in  1634,  settling  in 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts.  There  are  thousands  of  living 
Americans  who  trace  their  ancestry  to  this  Massachusetts  pioneer, 
and  among  them  are  many  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
the  annals  of  America.  Meriting  a  foremost  place  in  any  list  of 
religious  leaders  in  the  Western  World  is  the  name  of  Luther 
Rice,  “  a  minister  of  Christ,  of  the  Baptist  Denomination.”  Bom 
in  Northboro’,  Massachusetts,  March  25,  1783,  his  body  for 
nearly  a  century  has  rested  under  the  soughing  pines  that 
surround  the  Pine  Pleasant  Baptist  Church.  He  died  September 
25,  1836. 

“  It  is  a  distinct  principle  with  Baptists,”  says  one  of  our 
leading  scholars,  “  that  they  acknowledge  no  human  authority 
and  subscribe  to  no  human  creed.  For  all  these  things,  Baptists 
of  every  name  and  order  go  back  to  the  New  Testament.” 
Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  American  Baptists  have 
failed  to  cherish  the  memory  of  their  epoch-making  spirits,  who 
not  only  led  American  Baptists  to  higher  achievements  but  who 
made  also  notable  contributions  to  American  culture.  This  does 
explain  in  part  the  neglect  of  a  just  recognition  of  the  ministry 
of  Luther  Rice  by  the  denomination  he  served  so  faithfully. 

The  Lutherans  have  their  Martin  Luther;  the  Presb5rterians 
have  their  John  Knox;  the  Methodists  their  John  Wesley,  and 
the  Christian  Scientists  their  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  Popularising 
the  striking  events  in  the  life  of  the  leader  whose  memory  the 
particular  religious  group  seeks  to  honour,  they  gratify  a  craving 
that  is  natural  and  universal,  the  craving  that  finds  its  satisfaction 
in  hero-worship.  Baptist  history  is  nch  in  martyrs,  but  their 
names,  as  well  as  their  martyrdom,  have  been  forgotten.  They 
have  had  leaders  with  apostolic  zeal  and  courage  whose  works 
remain,  but  their  spiritual  descendants  do  not  cherish  their 
memory.  A  few  there  were  who  combined  in  a  single  life  the 
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ministry  of  the  prophet  and  the  statesman.  These  inaugurated 
movements  which  have  become  permanent  elements  in  the 
political  and  religious  progress  of  America.  If  we  ignore  them, 
we  do  ourselves  and  our  generation  irreparable  harm;  for  if  we 
forget  them  we  cannot  understand  aright  our  past ;  we  are  unable 
therefore  correctly  to  interpret  our  present,  and  thereby  we  doom 
ourselves  to  be  incompetent  as  we  face  the  future.  If  we  cannot 
rightly  orient  ourselves,  we  are  sadly  unfitted  to  point  the  way  for 
those  whom  we  would  lead. 

Spirituality  is  the  very  essence  of  evangelical  religion.  It  is 
found  wherever  reverent  students  of  the  Scriptures  strive  to  order 
their  lives  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Christ.  However,  it 
flourishes  only  where  three  favouring  conditions  are  provided: 
(1)  Religious  liberty,  making  possible  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
unhindered  by  any  external  restraint;  (2)  The  dynamic  of  a 
passionate  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others,  inspiring 
group  action  through  the  Revival,  which  is  the  concerted  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  gospel,  characterised  by  earnest  pleadings  with  the 
unsaved  to  renounce  sin  and  to  find  spiritual  security,  or  salvation, 
through  a  personal  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord; 
(3)  The  organisation  of  local  Christian  groups,  who  share  this 
experience  of  grace,  who  therefore  seek  to  promote  spirituality 
in  themselves  and  in  others,  and  who  accept  the  obligation  to 
proclaim  the  Lordship  of  Christ  throughout  the  world;  and  this 
organisation,  to  be  effective,  must  be  upon  a  scale  commensurate 
with  its  spiritual  aims  and  its  world-wide  objectives.  The 
conditions  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  the  extension  of 
spirituality  are  religious  liberty,  evangelical  fervour  leading  to 
co-operative  action,  and  the  creation  of  effective  Christian 
organisations  for  the  world-wide  establishment  of  the  evangelical 
faith.  American  Baptists,  favoured  by  these  conditions,  have, 
within  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  grown  from  a  membership  of  35,101  in  1784  to  9,813,326 
in  1934. 

Human  instrumentalities  played  an  important  part  in  the 
creation  of  these  favourable  conditions,  and  surely  the  men  who 
led  in  their  establishment  merit  every  honour  a  grateful, 
spiritually-minded  people  can  bestow  upon  them.  Three  names 
command  the  highest  appreciation,  because  of  their  creative 
leadership.  These  are  Roger  Williams,  Shubal  Steams  and 
Luther  Rice.  The  first  led  in  the  establishment  of  religious 
liberty ;  the  second  introduced  among  Baptists  the  Revival  as  the 
implement  for  promoting  vital  religion,  and  the  third  safeguarded 
the  results  of  the  revival  movements  by  creating  organisations, 
varying  in  their  objectives,  that  elicited,  combined  and  directed 
the  energies  of  American  Baptists  in  establishing  and  perpetuating 
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ted  I  their  interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the  world, 
the  j  The  epoch-makers  of  American  Baptists  are  Roger  Williams, 
ra,  I  the  Liberator;  Shubal  Steams,  the  Reinvigorator ;  and  Luther 
we  f  Rice,  the  Pioneer  Organiser. 

ble  I  The  Baptists  of  America  are  celebrating  this  year  the  Ter- 
ora  I  centenary  of  Roger  Williams,  who  three  hundred  years  ago  was 
ttot  !  banished  from  Massachusetts  for  his  espousal  of  the  principle  of 
for  I  religious  liberty.  Dr.  George  W.  Truett,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  the 
President  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  and  Dr.  J.  H. 

:  is  Rushbrooke,  of  London,  England,  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
ier  Alliarice,  were  the  principal  speakers  at  the  Roger  Williams  Ter- 
,  it  centenary,  held  at  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester, 
:d :  ,  Pennsylvania,  last  June.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  observe 
pel  I  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Luther  Rice  on 
[  a  September  25,  1936.  The  Luther  Rice  Centennial  Commission 
ing  I  has  been  formed,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  give 
:1a-  I  direction  to  this  celebration.  It  is  hoj^d  that  Baptists  throughout 
the  I  the  world  may  become  interested  in  this  man,  who  was  the  pioneer 
on,  I  in  the  organisation  of  American  Baptists,  and  to  whose  statesman- 
rd;  I  like  leadership  they  are  indebted  for  the  existence  of  the 
his  denominational  agencies,  through  which  they  have  gained 
lity  numerical  leadership  among  the  evangelical  bodies  in  the  United 

to  States. 

his  A  study  of  the  movements  in  Christian  history  that  stress 

ate  spirituality  reveals  a  common  origin  in  the  renewed  and  reverent 

rhe  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  common  ground  of  danger 

of  which  again  and  again  has  weakened,  and  in  the  end  often  has 

to  rendered  ineffective,  the  movement  itself.  The  failure  to  create 
ian  I  an  organisation,  or  to  provide  an  adequate  support  for  the 
ical  I  organisation  when  created,  tells  the  story  of  the  defeat  of  the 

ive,  worthy  aims  that  inspired  the  followers  of  John  Wyclif,  the 

ifty  Pacifistic  Anabaptists,  the  Pietists  of  Germany  and  many  other 
326  1  similar  groups,  that  with  laudable  zeal  endeavoured  to  propagate 
the  mystical  type  of  Christian  piety.  American  Baptists  did  not 

the  escape  this  danger. 

/ho  One  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty 

ful,  in  Rhode  Island  there  were,  in  the  American  Colonies,  only 
nes  fifty-one  Baptist  churches,  with  less  than  three  thousand  members, 
live  and  these  churches  were  divided  into  six  or  more  denominations, 
ind  and,  excepting  one  group  in  and  near  Philadelphia,  had  no  form 
ous  !  of  union  for  the  furtherance  of  co-operative  action.  The  Revival, 
the  I  known  as  the  Great  Awakening,  beginning  in  1720,  spread  through 
ded  the  Colonies,  and  continued  in  some  area  of  the  coimtry  for  more 
)ns,  than  half  a  century.  The  year  that  Luther  Rice  was  bom,  1783, 
:ted  there  were  less  than  10,000  Baptists  in  the  whole  coimtry  outside 
;ing  of  the  Southern  colonies,  where,  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
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Revival  by  Shubal  Steams  in  1755,  Baptist  churches  had  multi¬ 
plied,  and  the  membership  in  that  section  had  increased  to  more 
than  20,000. 

However,  religious  liberty  and  the  evangelistic  fervour  that 
accompanied  the  revivals  of  the  period  could  not  give  the  Baptists, 
as  compared  with  other  evangelical  bodies,  a  place  of  leadership. 
This  could  be  attained  only  through  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
effective  organisation,  in  harmony  with  the  genius  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  American  Baptists.  In  Luther  fece  was  found  the 
prophet  and  the  statesman,  who  was  able  to  make  clear  and 
compelling  the  will  of  Christ  and  to  outline  a  national  programme 
for  world  evangelisation  in  which  every  phase  of  relipous  activity 
was  fully  recognised.  Concerning  him,  the  distinguished  church 
historian,  William  Heth  Whitsitt,  has  said :  “  The  coming  of 
Luther  Rice  was  the  most  important  event  in  Baptist  history  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  the  magician  of  American 
Baptist  life.” 

Luther  Rice  was  bom  to  frustration.  The  ninth  child  and 
the  youngest  son  of  Captain  Amos  and  Sarah  Graves  Rice,  he 
planned  to  spend  his  life  on  his  father’s  farm,  near  the  village 
of  Northboro’,  Massachusetts,  expecting  to  care  for  his  parents 
during  their  declining  years.  His  conversion  in  1802  aroused  in 
him  the  desire  to  establish  family  worship  and  to  make  religion  a 
regular  topic  of  conversation  in  the  home.  This  greatly  incensed  his 
unregenerated  Congregationalist  father.  Concerning  this  incident, 
Luther  Rice  wrote  :  “  When  it  pleased  God  to  make  me  see,  and 
feel,  and  manifest  the  reality  and  life  of  religion,  he  (my  father) 
could  not  bear  with  it  in  me.  This  state  of  things  effectively 
uprooted  the  fond  anticipation  I  had  indulged  of  possessing  the 
home  and  taking  care  of  my  parents  .  .  .  and  thus  what  might 
have  constituted  a  material  barrier  in  the  way  of  my  devoting  my 
life  to  the  sacred  service  of  the  ministry  was  entirely  removed !  ” 

Luther  Rice  was  fmstrated  in  his  purpose  to  be  a  New 
England  Congregational  minister  by  his  call  to  the  foreign 
mission  work.  He  was  fmstrated  in  his  plan  to  present  to  the 
heathen  of  India  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  faith  as  it 
was  held  by  the  evangelical  Congregationalists  of  Massachusetts 
through  his  becoming  convinced  that  infant  baptism  was  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  only  Scrip¬ 
tural  _  form  of  faith-baptism  was  immersion.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adoniram  Judson,  fellow-missionaries  sent  out  by  American 
Congregationalists,  were  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Calcutta,  September  6,  1812,  and  on  November 
1,  1812,  Luther  Rice  took  the  same  step.  He  was  fmstrated  in 
his  determination  to  labour  as  a  foreign  missionary,  being  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  was  his  duty  to  return  to  America  for  the  purpose 
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of  organising  the  Baptists  for  their  support  of  the  Judsons.  He 
was  frustrated  in  his  expectation,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  associated  wiA  Adoniram  Judson  in  Burma, 
by  the  insistence  of  his  brethren  in  the  United  States  that  he, 
and  he  alone,  could  secure  the  financial  support  needed  by  the 
missionary  and  educational  enterprises  then  being  fostered  by  the 
denomination.  He  was  frustrated  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
magnificent  programme  he  had  evolved  for  American  Baptists, 
and  to  which  he  gave  his  strength,  his  worldly  possessions,  and 
at  last  his  life.  His  last  ten  years  on  earth  were  spent  in  the 
most  arduous,  unrelenting  effort  to  save  Columbian  College,  an 
institution  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  from  closing  its  doors. 
This  school  of  learning  survives  as  the  George  Washington 
University,  but  its  control  has  passed  into  other  than  Baptist 
hands.  Luther  Rice  was  frustrated  in  all  of  his  undertakings. 
His  last  years  were  darkened  by  unmerited  criticism,  by  false 
charges  as  to  the  use  of  funds  entrusted  to  him,  and  by  the 
enmity  of  prominent  denominational  leaders,  who  sought  to 
destroy  his  well-deserved  place  in  the  confidence  and  the  affections 
of  his  brethren. 

A  century  has  elapsed.  To-day  the  name  of  Luther  Rice 
stands  untarnished.  The  men  who  investigated  the  charges  made 
against  him  were  unanimous  in  affirming  him  to  be  an  honourable, 
self-sacrificing  servant  of  God,  who  assumed  financial  obligations 
for  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  greater  than  he  should  have 
attempted. 

The  return  of  Luther  Rice  in  1813  from  India,  converted  on 
the  foreign  field  to  Baptist  doctrines,  principles  and  practices, 
electrified  the  whole  denomination.  Immediately  he  set  to  work 
to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Judsons.  On  foot,  by 
horseback,  and  in  sulky,  he  went  up  and  down  the  land.  In 
eleven  months,  he  reports  that  he  had  “  travelled  6,600  miles  in 
populous  and  in  dreary  portions  of  the  country,  through  wilder¬ 
ness  and  over  rivers,  across  mountains  and  valleys,  in  heat  and 
cold,  by  day  and  night,  in  weariness,  painfulness,  fastings,  and 
loneliness,  but  not  a  moment  lost  for  want  of  health ;  no  painful 
calamity  has  befallen  my  lot ;  no  peril  has  closed  upon  me,  nor  has 
fear  been  permitted  to  prey  upon  my  spirits  nor  even  inquietude 
to  disturb  my  peace.”  Eloquent,  persuasive,  inspired  by  the 
vision  of  a  hundred  thousand  Baptists  organised  to  extend  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom,  he  challenged  American  Baptists  to  expect 
great  things  from  God  and  to  attempt  great  things  for  God. 
His  work  made  possible  the  first  organisation  of  Baptists  on  a 
national  scale,  the  General  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomina¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  was  formed 
at  Philadelphia  in  1814.  He  invested  his  own  funds  in  the 
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Columbian  Star,  the  first  Baptist  periodical  to  have  a  nation-wide  i 
circulation,  and  turned  over  all  of  its  profits  to  the  cause  of  : 
missions.  He  founded  Columbian  College  in  Washington  City,  ' 
the  nation’s  capital.  He  was  active  in  the  organisation,  and  in  ! 
addition  to  his  many  other  duties  became  the  financial  agent  of  [ 
the  Baptist  General  Tract  Society,  formed  February  2S,  1824,  | 
in  Washington,  D.C.  This  Society,  now  known  as  the  American  | 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  has  been  faithful  to  its  original 
object  “  to  disseminate  evangelical  truth  and  to  inculcate  sound  ^ 
morals.”  - 

The  greatest  achievement  of  Luther  Rice  was  the  binding  j 
into  a  spiritual  union  the  widely  scattered  Baptist  churches,  and  i  s 
the  imparting  to  Baptist  ministers  and  laymen  his  passion  for  , 
world  evangelism,  for  an  educated  ministerial  leadership  and  for  I 
a  thoroughly  Christianised  culture.  No  other  man  of  his  day  | 
could  have  accomplished  as  much  as  did  he,  within  the  decade  I 

1814  to  1824.  He  was  the  master  spirit  among  American  j 

Baptists.  He  introduced  on  a  national  scale  the  type  of  j 
organisation,  voluntary  in  principle,  and  missionary  in  purpose, 
that,  grounded  upon  religious  liberty,  garnered  the  fruits  of  the 
revival  by  eliciting,  combining  and  directing  the  energies  of  the 
entire  denomination  in  the  sacred,  co-operative  endeavour  to 
strengthen  and  to  extend  the  Redeemer’s  Kingdom  at  home  and 
abroad.  Inspired  by  his  example  of  unselfish  devotion,  many 
young  men  went  from  his  presence  quickened  to  do  their  part 
in  uniting  the  Baptist  churches  throughout  all  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  for  more  effective  service.  They  founded 
colleges,  published  religious  papers  and  magazines,  organised 
State  Baptist  Conventions  and  laid  wide  and  deep  the  foundations 
upon  which  our  Baptist  institutions  and  agencies  now  rest. 

An  evaluation  of  the  worth  of  this  man,  who  saved  American 
Baptists  from  the  disintegrating  influences  that  always  accompany 
a  lack  of  organisation,  is  given  in  the  words  inscribed  upon  the 
marble  slab  that  covers  his  grave  and  expresses  the  considered 
judgment  of  his  South  Carolina  Baptist  contemporaries : 

Following  is  the  epitaph  as  it  appears ; 

Bom  Died 

March  25th  Beneath  this  marble  Sept.  25th 

A.D.  1783  are  deposited  the  remains  of  A.D.  1836 

ELDER  LUTHER  RICE 

A  minister  of  Christ,  of  the  Baptist  Denomination. 

He  was  a  native  of  Northboro’,  Massachusetts 
And  departed  this  life  in  Edgefield  District,  S.C. 

In  the  death  of  this  distinguished  servant  of  the  Lord, 

“  is  a  great  man  fallen  in  Israel.” 
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THAN  HE 


Perhaps  no  American  has  done 
more  for  the  great  Missionary 
Enterprise. 

It  is  thought  the  first  American 
Foreign  Mission,  on  which  he 
went 

to  India,  associated  with  Judson 
and  others,  originated  with  him. 
And  if  the  Burmans  have  cause 
of  gratitude  toward  Judson, 
for  a 

faithful  vision  of  God’s  Word, 
so  they  will  thro’  generations 
to  come, 

“arise  up  and  call  Rice 
blessed,” 

for  it  was  his  eloquent  appeals 
for  the  Heathen,  on  his  return 
to  America  which  raised  our 
Baptist  churches  to  adopt  the 
Burman  Mission,  and  sustain 
Judson  in  his  arduous  toils. 


No  Baptist  has  done  more 
for  the  cause  of  education. 

He  founded  “  Columbian  College 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,” 
which  he  benevolently  intended 
by  its  central  position, 
to  diffuse  knowledge, 
both  literary  and  religious, 
through  these  United  States. 

And  if  for  want  of  deserved 
patronage,  that  unfortunate 
Institution, 

which  was  the  special 
subject  of  his  prayers  and  toils 
for  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life,  fail  to  fulfil  the 
high  purpose  of  its  founder, 
yet  the  spirit  of 
education 

awakened  by  his  labours, 
shall  accomplish  his 
noble  aim. 


LUTHER  RICE 

With  portly  person  and  commanding  presence 
Combined  a  strong  and  brilliant  intellect. 

As  a  theologian  he  was  orthodox, 

A  scholar,  his  education  was  liberal. 

He  was  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher, 

A  self-denying  and  indefatigable  philanthropist. 

His  frailties  with  his  dust  are  entombed, 

And  upon  the  walls  of  Zion  his  virtues  engraved. 

By  order  of  the  Baptist  Convention,  for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina 
this  Monument  is 
erected 

to  his  memory. 

American  Baptists  honour  themselves  in  setting  aside 
September  25,  1936,  as  a  day  to  be  observed  in  memory  of 
Luther  Rice. 

RUFUS  WASHINGTON  WEAVER. 


Henry  Dunster. 

Henry  Dunster  is  too  little  known.  He  was  M.A.  of 
Magdalene  College  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1640  went  to 
Massachusetts.  The  settlers  aimed  at  a  learned  clergy  and  a 
lettered  people.  Within  seven  years  of  landing  they  decided  to 
have  a  college,  and  set  apart  a  site  at  a  new  town  named 
Cambridge.  John  Harvard  had  bequeathed  £850  and  400  books, 
so  that  the  General  Court  decided  the  college  should  be  named 
after  him.  Dunster  was  at  once  chosen  the  first  President,  having 
a  great  reputation  for  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  besides  being  a 
fine  preacher  and  an  attractive  man.  He  brought  the  ideals  of 
Protestantism,  classical  scholarship,  a  gentleman’s  education ;  and 
he  was  heartily  followed.  A  charter  was  planned,  imposing  no 
religious  test  or  oath.  As  revised  in  1650  it  stated  the  objects 
to  be  advanced  in  literature,  arts  and  sciences,  the  education 
of  youth  in  these  things,  the  education  of  youth  (both 
English  and  Indian)  in  knowledge  and  godliness.  And  so 
a  second  college  was  started  for  the  natives  who  did  win 
degrees.  For  Dunster  naturally  transplanted  the  Cambridge 
plan  of  colleges  within  the  university.  His  enterprise  won  wide 
support ;  endowments  were  gathered  in  England,  several 
buildings  arose.  He  revised  the  uncouth  Bay  Psalmbook,  and 
started  printing. 

Then  came  tragedy.  John  Clarke  was  a  London  doctor  who 
had  settled  on  Rhode  Island  two  years  before  Dunster  emigrated. 
There  he  had  built  up  a  Baptist  Church,  and  as  one  of  his 
members  had  moved  to  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  he  came  with 
two  other  members  to  pay  a  pastoral  visit.  They  were  holding 
a  service  in  his  house  on  Sunday  morning  when  the  constable 
arrested  them  all,  and  compelled  them  to  attend  the  public  after¬ 
noon  service.  On  July  31st,  1651,  they  were  tried  at  Boston;  two 
were  fined,  Clarke  was  “  well  whipped.”  This  led  Dunster  to 
attend  to  the  four  points  which  Clarke  had  offered  to  discuss 
publicly,  and  presently  he  forbore  to  present  an  infant  of  his 
own  for  baptism.  The  young  minister  of  Cambridge  went  to  talk 
the  matter  over,  and  came  away  with  the  fear  that  infant  baptism 
was  an  invention  of  men,  so  that  he  might  not  with  a  good 
conscience  baptize  children.  Others  were  horrified,  and  when 
Dunster  bore  testimony  in  some  sermons  against  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  baptism  to  any  infant  whatsoever,  the  commotion  was 
such  that  he  resigned  in  October,  1654,  and  his  place  was  filled 
within  a  month.  It  was  the  turning  point,  and  bigotry  was  hence¬ 
forth  the  policy  of  Massachusetts,  whatever  the  charter  said. 


Henry  Dunster 
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The  personal  tragedy  was  as  bad.  Dunster  did  not  go  to 
Rhode  Island  and  found  a  second  college.  He  retired  to  Plymouth 
Colony  and  faded  into  insignificance  at  Scituate.  It  is  an 
American  instance  how  university  men,  convinced  of  Baptist 
principles,  cannot  associate  with  “  unlearned  and  ignorant  ” 
laymen :  in  England  John  Tombes  was  another  glaring  case. 
When  Paul  was  turned  out  of  Jerusalem  he  started  evangelising 
both  colonists  and  natives. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


John  Cooper. 

JOHN  COOPER  in  1813  was  one  of  a  Methodist  con¬ 
gregation  which  hired  the  ancient  General  Baptist  meeting  house 
at  Nantwich,  founded  in  the  days  of  King  William  by  Samuel 
Acton,  a  tobacconist,  who  became  leader  in  three  counties.  The 
Baptist  church  had  had  no  Elder  since  Isaac  Kimber  went  to 
London  as  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  it  had  died  out. 
The  Barton  preachers  won  Cooper  to  be  Baptist,  and  recovered 
the  building,  in  which  a  new  church  was  installed,  with  nine 
members,  and  himself  as  pastor.  He  soon  won  adherents  at 
Tarporley,  and  by  1820  there  were  twenty  members,  using  also 
Particular  Baptist  premises  at  Brassey  Green  and  Wheelock 
Heath.  Richard  Wright,  a  Unitarian  General  Baptist,  indefatigable 
as  a  home  missionary,  visited  the  Potteries  and  started  a  great 
work.  He  won  Cooper  to  change  his  views  again,  so  that  in  1825 
the  Christian  Reformer  described  his  church  as  Unitarian  General 
Baptist;  he  lectured  on  Hereditary  depravity,  the  Trinity,  Eternity 
of  hell  torments.  Existence  of  the  devil ;  and  itinerated  to  Knowle 
Bank,  Red  Street,  Burslem,  Tunstall,  taking  £10  from  the 
Unitarian  Fund.  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Thomas  Cooper 
of  Hanley  and  Newcastle,  a  more  prominent  worker  in  the  same 
cause  at  the  same  time.  The  Nantwich  church  joined  the  General 
Baptist  Assembly  in  1824,  and  Cooper  went  three  years  later  to 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Coseley.  Thomas  Foster  followed  at 
Nantwich;  as  he  was  of  the  same  type  the  New  Connexion 
disclaimed  the  church  in  1833.  Seven  years  later  Cooper  went 
to  the  former  New  Connexion  Church  at  Long  Sutton,  whereupon 
the  Connexion  at  once  formed  a  new  church  there.  The  latter 
came  into  the  Baptist  Union  normally ;  the  earlier  in  1916. 

W.  T.  W. 
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Baptist  Historical  Society. 

1.  ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  THE  BIBLE  HOUSE. 

This  year  our  Society  prefaced  its  Annual  Meeting,  held  by 
courtesy  of  the  British  and  .Foreign  Bible  Society  at  their 
Headquarters  on  Thursday,  April  30th,  by  a  tour  of  Bible  House. 
We  were  welcomed  on  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society  by  the  Rev. 
John  A.  Patten,  who  in  a  few  happy  words  prepared  us  for  the 
pride  we  were  soon  to  feel  in  our  Baptist  contribution  to  Bible 
translation.  Just  as  the  Quarterly  has  now  for  many  years  had 
its  historical  and  its  modem  side,  so  this  tour  combined  the 
wonder  of  deeds  done  long  ago  with  the  busy  efficient  marvels  of 
an  up-to-date  Publishing  House. 

Gathering  together  in  the  Library,  we  began,  characteristically 
enough,  by  glancing  at  the  last  pages  of  the  Story  we  were  about 
to  peruse.  The  Rev.  E.  W.  Smith,  who  is  in  charge  of  what  is 
probably  a  unique  collection  of  Scriptures,  told  us  that  the 
Library  contained  19,200  copies  of  the  Bible  or  some  part  of  it, 
written  or  printed  in  no  less  than  980  different  languages  or 
dialects.  A  few  of  the  languages  are  now  dead;  and  we  were 
soon  aware  of  a  curious  contrast  which  should  obviously  supply 
a  band  of  many  preachers  with  a  moral,  though  exactly  what  the 
moral  is  I  have  been  unable  to  decide.  Early  Missionary  enter¬ 
prise  among  the  American  Indians  produced  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  various  dialects,  some  of  which  we  saw,  and  noted 
with  particular  interest  one  in  a  language  now  dead,  though  com¬ 
paratively  recently  the  mother  tongue  of  thousands  of  those  Red 
people.  Yet  the  oldest  Scripture  we  saw,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  world,  a  strip  of  papyrus  containing  some  verses  from  the 
Gospel  of  John,  was  written  in  Coptic,  a  language  still  in  use 
as  the  sacred  tongue  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Church.  This  tiny 
fragment  of  papyrus,  dating  from  the  fourth  century,  had  been 
buried  for  thirteen  hundred  years  in  an  Egyptian  cemetery.  It 
was  a  fragile  relic,  speaking  eloquently  of  great  days  of  the 
Church,  it  was  written  in  the  century  of  Athanasius  and  Arius; 
when  it  was  the  new  copy  of  the  Gospel  in  some  Egyptian  church 
or  school  the  Council  of  Nicaea  was  a  recent  event,  and  men  were 
still  arguing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Arian  controversy  as  the 
current  topic  of  the  day. 

In  the  same  case  was  an  interesting  example  of  a  Palimpsest 
MS.,  Codex  Zacynthius  containing  fragments  of  St.  Luke.  Dating 

from  the  eighth  century,  this  MS.,  as  a  close  ally  of  Codex 
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Sinaiticus,  represents  the  close  of  the  great  work  of  the  School 
of  Alexandria  and  that  most  important  and  influential  text  of 
the  New  Testament  which  it  produced.  Codex  Zacynthius  has 
many  western  readings,  but  I  did  not  hear  anyone  skilled  enough 
to  point  one  out ! 

Naturally  enough  the  English  Bible  is  more  fully  represented 
in  the  Library,  and  after  having  paused  to  note  the  beautiful 
writing  of  a  Latin  Bible,  we  were  reminded  of  the  story  of  “  How 
we  got  our  Bible.”  A  MS.  of  Wyclif’s  Version ;  a  modem  copy  of 
the  treasure  of  Bristol  College  Library,  Tyndale’s  Version;  a  copy 
of  the  first  complete  printed  English  Bible  by  Coverdale  and  a 
fine  copy  of  the  “  Great  He  Bible,”  were  vivid  reminders  of  the 
sacrifice  and  devotion  that  have  gone  to  the  production  of  the 
Scriptures  in  our  own  tongue.  The  well-known  story  was  a 
reminder  to  us  all  that  in  the  modem  work  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  in  the  translating  work  of  the  many 
British  Missionary  Societies,  we  are  but  paying  a  small  part  of 
the  debt  we  owe  to  those  heroic  and  scholarly  men  of  by-gone 
'  (lays. 

We  were  shown  that  Baptists  have  played  a  worthy  part 
in  this  work.  As  we  gathered  round  the  table  and  listened  to  the 
story  of  their  work,  illustrated  before  us,  we  were  humbly  glad 
to  stand  in  such  a  succession.  It  was  fascinating  to  have  in  a 
few  brief  minutes  a  living  example  of  the  scholarly  search  for 
truth,  as  we  listened  to  the  “  pundits  ”  discussing,  correcting, 
supplementing  one  another  over  the  stories  that  lay  behind  those 
little  volumes  spread  out  before  us.  That  tmly  epoch-making 
volume,  Carey’s  Bengali  New  Testament,  began  the  discussion. 
Published  in  1801,  three  years  before  the  Bible  Society  was 
founded,  it  inspired  another  Baptist,  one  Joseph  Hughes,  of 
Battersea,  who  not  only  helped  in  the  formation  of  the  Society, 
but  became  one  of  its  first  secretaries.  The  Rev.  S.  Pearce  Carey 
waxed  justly  eloquent  on  the  work  of  Carey  and  his  colleagues 
in  Bible  translation.  Did  not  Carey  give  (^d’s  Word  “  or,  at 
least,  most  precious  portions  thereof,  in  thirty-four  languages,” 
and  was  not  Marshman’s  Chinese  Bible  before  us?  Dr.  Whitley 
•  then  pointed  out  that  up  to  the  year  1800  there  were  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  in  about  thirty-seven  different  tongues,  mostly  by 
then  dead  languages,  and  within  the  next  generation  Baptists 
I  alone  had  doubled  the  number.  Baptists  had  not,  however,  waited 
j  until  the  nineteenth  century  to  show  their  interest  in  the  work  of 
I  Bible  translation.  It  was  an  early  feature  of  our  story,  and  one 
of  our  sixteenth  century  leaders,  Henry  Jessey,  had  urged  upon 
the  Authorities  of  the  Commonwealth  the  desirability  of  revising 
the  Authorised  Version.  Was  he  not  prepared  to  help  to  do  it 
himself?  Before  we  turned  from  these  far-off,  but  not  forgotten 
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things,  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  Modem  Historical  Scholarship  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Whitley,  for  once  establish  an  ancient  tale  as 
“  Gospel  Truth,”  content  in  the  process  merely  to  demolish  a 
modern  fairy  tale.  A  question  brought  from  him  the  story  of 
Chamberlain  and  the  Bible  Reading  circle  at  Colchester  which 
went  on  for  twenty  years  and  inspired  Thomas  Matthew  with 
the  desire  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  English.  We  heard 
how  the  work  was  done  in  Holland,  and  how  strangely  the  proof 
reader,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  named  Rogers,  was  converted 
by  his  proof  reading,  but  more  strangely  has  been  falsely  credited 
with  being  the  translator  of  the  first  version  to  be  licensed  to 
be  read  in  England.  ' 

After  these  excursions  into  history  we  were  escorted  over 
the  business  side  of  the  premises,  and  saw  how  modem  business 
knowledge  and  skill  have  been  brought  into  the  work  of 
disseminating  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  generations  link  up  with 
one  another  in  a  common  love  and  service,  till  at  length  “the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.” 

GERALD  C.  MATTHEWS. 


II.  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1935. 

Last  year’s  Baptist  Assembly  was  held  at  Plymouth,  and  this 
presented  the  Society  with  the  opportunity  of  arranging  an 
excursion  of  unique  interest.  After  visiting  historic  sites  in 
Plymouth,  members  and  their  friends,  numbering  about  one 
hundred,  embarked  at  the  Mayflower  Stone  for  Drake’s  Island. 
Here  a  service  in  memory  of  Abraham  Cheare,  of  George  Street, 
who  was  imprisoned  and  died  on  the  Island,  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  T.  Wilkinson  Riddle,  the  present  minister  of  George  Street. 
Dr.  Riddle  rightly  declared  that  “  the  occasion  was  distinctly  a 
historic  one,  for  ever  since  Abraham  Cheare  lay  in  the  gloomy 
dungeons  of  the  Island,  no  service  under  Baptist  auspices  had 
been  held  there.”  Dr.  Whitley  also  took  part  in  the  celebration, 
telling  of  Cheare’s  love  of  verse-making,  and  characteristically 
suggesting  that  there  was  some  good  in  imprisonment  because  “  if 
John  Bunyan  had  not  been  in  prison  he  would  have  been  just  a 
local  evangelist  and  never  been  heard  of.” 

Leaving  the  Island,  our  modem  pilgrims  went  by  motor 
launch  to  Saltash,  where  the  local  church  generously  entertained 
the  Society  to  tea.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  the  members  regret¬ 
fully  received  the  resignation,  on  health  grounds,  of  Dr.  Whitley, 
who  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-seven  years  had  given 
honoured  and  honourable  service  as  the  Society’s  Secretary.  Dr. 
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Whitley  and  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  have  been  synonymous 
terms.  The  seven  volumes  of  the  Transactions,  and  the  seven 
volumes  of  the  Quarterly,  contain  contributions  from  his  pen 
which  will  be  of  permanent  value;  he  has  written  the  Standard 
History  of  British  Baptists  and  other  works;  he  has  been  ever 
ready  to  place  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society’s 
members  and  to  inspire  and  guide  younger  students.  Very  gladly 
the  members  elected  him  Vice-President.  Later  in  the  year  the 
Committee  regretfully  received  his  request  to  be  relieved  of  the 
joint-editorship  of  the  Quarterly,  to  which,  however,  he  hoped 
to  continue  as  a  contributor.  Mr.  Price,  who  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  retired  from  the  Vice- Presidency  and  was  elected 
Secretary,  has  been  appointed  sole  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 
Dr.  Lord  continues  his  supervision  of  the  Reviews. 

The  reprint  of  Thomas  Helwys'  Mistery  of  Iniquity  has 
been  circulated  to  our  honorary  members  and  sold  to  the  public. 
Letters  of  appreciation  of  the  Society’s  enterprise  in  making  this 
rare  book  available  have  been  received  from  librarians  and  others, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

In  addition  to  articles  on  modem  problems,  the  Baptist 
Quarterly  has  been  enriched  by  reprints  of  letters,  minute  books 
and  other  records.  Of  particular  interest  were  the  Glasshouse 
Yard  Minute  Book,  1682/1740,  and  the  letters  which  passed 
between  Andrew  Fuller  and  James  Deakin. 

Enquiries  from  churches  and  individuals  have  been  received, 
and  in  all  cases  the  information  needed  has  been  supplied.  The 
Society’s  officers  are  glad  to  help  those  engaged  in  research,  and 
they  would  welcome  correspondence  not  only  from  students  in 
our  Theological  Colleges,  but  also  from  Baptist  students  in  other 
Schools  and  Universities.  One  such  student,  who  was  making 
a  study  of  Baptist  History  in  connection  with  a  Histoiy  course, 
was  helped. 

The  year  has  seen  a  welcome  increase  in  membership.  The 
officers  invite  the  members  to  co-operate  with  them  in  securing 
a  large  addition  during  the  current  year,  so  that  the  activities  of 
the  Society  may  be  extended  and  its  publications  increased. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 
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III.  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
(For  the  year  ended  31^/  December,  1935.) 


INCOME 

Balance  from  1934  29  16  9 

—  do.  —  for  Subscriptions  paid  in  advance  3  5  0 

Subscriptions  received  .  82  18  6 

Sales  of  Publications .  2  19  3 

„  „  “  Mistery  of  Iniquity  ”  .  30  13  4 

Bank  Balance  re  Life  Members  .  20  15  8 


£170  8  6 

EXPENDITURE 

Printing  and  Publishing 

Baptist  Quarterly  .  76  11  0 

Friend’s  Historical  Society — 

Subscription  .  10  0 

Printing,  Insurance  and  Expenses  1  17  8 

Photo  and  Block  of  former  Secretary  14  3 

“  Mistery  of  Iniquity  ” — Helwys : 

Circulars  and  Advertising  ...  11  13  8 

On  account  of  Printing  ...  63  2  0 

-  74  15  8 

Balance  to  1936  .  12  6  11 

do.  Subscriptions  paid 

in  advance  ...  3  3  0 

-  15  9  11 

£170  8  6 

Balance  of  printing  account  outstanding — £52  :  13  :  6. 

A.  H.  CALDER,  Treasurer. 


30th  April,  1936. 


A  Yorkshire  Manuscript  of  1687. 

William  Mitchell's  “  Difference  betwixt  Egypt 
AND  Canaan.” 

IN  a  volume  entitled  Some  records  of  “  Ye  Chapell  of 
Marsden,"  published  at  Huddersfield  in  1910  and  compiled 
by  the  vicar  at  that  time,  Rev.  A.  R.  Barrett,  some  account  is 
given  of  the  “  treasures  of  Marsden  church,”  and  an  entire 
chapter  is  devoted  to  one  of  these  treasures,  namely,  “  An  Old 
Quaker  Tract,”  to  quote  the  author’s  chapter  heading.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  present  vicar.  Rev.  A.  V.  Selle,  A.K.C.,  I 
have  been  allowed  to  consult  this  tract  and  make  the  following 
report  on  it.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  article,  first  to  give 
a  detailed  description  of  the  manuscript,  for  such  the  ”  tract  ”  is, 
and  then  to  indicate  its  very  interesting  Baptist  associations. 

Description. — The  tract  is  a  paper  manuscript  of  112  pages 
and  measures  four  inches  by  approximately  six  inches  and  a 
quarter  ( 101  x  160  mm.)  ;  the  paper  has  at  some  period  in  its  career 
probably  suffered  from  slight  dampness  (the  old  Marsden  chapel 
was  not  innocent  of  this  defect)  with  the  result  that  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  are  very  brittle,  the  top  right-hand  comers,  indeed, 
having  come  away  altogether  on  many  leaves,  without,  however, 
seriously  interfering  with  the  text.  Otherwise  the  manuscript 
is  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  is  securely  stitched  in  a  binding 
which  comprises  part  of  a  leaf  of  some  mediaeval  Latin  vellum 
MS.,  the  outer  face  of  which  is  black  with  age  and  use.  The  tract 
is  written  in  a  clear,  legible  hand  t)q)ical  of  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  but  whose  the  script  is,  I  cannot  say;  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  book  is  a  copy  and  not  the  original  MS.,  but  reasons  for 
this  opinion  will  be  given  later.  It  has  no  set  title  as  in  a  modem 
book,  but  in  the  author’s  address  “  to  the  reader  ”  it  is  clearly 
named  “  A  discovery  of  the  soul’s  travel  out  or  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan  ...”  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  text  proper  it  is  styled 
"The  difference  betwixt  Egypt  and  Canaan.  The  severall  steps 
the  soul  takes  in  this  weary  Journeying.  .  .  .” 

The  format  of  the  book  suggests  that  it  was  possibly 
intended  for  publication :  it  is  provided  with  two  prefaces,  one 
to  the  reader,  and  one  to  “  all  Christian  friends,”  and  in  addition 
each  page  has  the  catch-word  at  the  bottom  right-hand  comer, 
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customary  in  printed  works  of  the  period;  it  is  not  impossible, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  these  things  the  writer  was  merely 
imitating  a  printed  book,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  ever 
really  found  its  way  into  print  at  all,  the  fact  remaining  that  no 
printed  copy  has  been  traced.  There  is  no  record  of  one  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library.  In  his  Baptist 
Bibliography,  Dr.  Whitley  has  this  entry  for  William  Mitchell 
under  the  year  1687  :  “  The  difference  and  passage  betwixt  Egypt 
and  Canaan,  or  the  several  steps  which  the  soul  takes  in  its 
tedious  journey,”  with  an  added  note  that  it  was  "  written  in 
York  Castle  whence  he  was  released  a  few  days  before  the 
Declaration.”  But  no  location  of  a  copy  is  given,  and  no 
indication  is  made  whether  the  work  is  printed  or  manuscript. 
Dr.  Whitley  has  kindly  indicated  to  me  the  source  of  his 
information,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  referring  to  another 
copy  of  the  work  in  question ;  a  manuscript  with  the  title  as  given 
by  Dr.  Whitley  was  owned  by  Rev.  G.  Mitchell,  of  Bacup,  some 
eighty  years  ago,  and  was  lent  by  him  to  Rev.  H.  Dowson,  who 
referred  to  it  in  his  book  published  in  1853,  “  The  centenary :  a 
history  of  the  first  Baptist  church,  Bradford  .  .  .  ”  ^  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  ascertain  the  present  whereabouts  of  this  copy, 
but  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  Marsden  tract  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  preface  in  G.  Mitchell’s  copy  is  said*  to 
have  been  signed  by  William  Mitchell,  the  author,  “  from  York 
Castle,  April  1687,”  a  statement  which  is  nowhere  found  in  the 
Marsden  MS.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  discover 
how  the  church  at  Marsden  acquired  its  copy.®  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  also  a  difference  in  the  wording  of  the  title  of  the 
book.  As  in  addition  the  writing  is  so  very  regular  and  the  text 
has  no  erasures,  corrections  or  irregularities  of  any  kind,  the 
assumption  is  induced  that  the  Marsden  MS.  is  a  transcript  of 
the  original,  which,  presumably,  was  the  copy  owned  by  G. 
Mitchell.  It  is  possible  that  originally  a  number  of  copies  were 
made  for  circulation  over  this  area. 

The  first  five  leaves  are  unnumbered  and  contain  prefatory 
matter.  On  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf  (the  verso  is  blank)  is  the 
inscription,  in  part  obliterated  where  the  paper  has  worn  away, 
“Josi  .  .  .  [as?]  Marshall  his  booke  1687,”  together  with  the 

^At  pp.  93,  94.  Compare  J.  Horsfall  Turner,  Halifax  Books  and 
Authors  (1906),  p.  37.  Turner  curiously  seems  to  imply  that  this  MS.  (he 
took  his  information  from  Dowson’s  book)  was  dated  1700. 

2  Dowson,  loc.  cit.  Barrett,  op.  cit,  having  no  date  to  go  bv,  sug¬ 
gested  the  outside  limits  of  1660  and  1687  for  the  date  of  its  composition. 

3  It  may  be  that  it  came  with  a  collection  of  papers  of  a  similar  kind 
presented  to  the  church  in  1841  (cf.  Barrett,  op.  cit.  41),  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture. 
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following  curious  quotation,  written  vertically  along  the  page, 
which  Mr.  Barrett  traced  to  the  text  of  the  Codex  Bezae  : 

“  not  in 
Luke  ye  6th. 

that  is  on  ye  same  day  (Jesus)  seeing 
a  serton  man  working  on  ye 
Sabboth  day  s.  unto  him  (3 
man  if  yu.  didst  know  indeed 
what  yu.  dost  yu.  weart  happy 
but  if  yu.  knowest  not 
yu.  art  cursed  and  a  trans 
a  transgressor  of  ye  Law." 

This  is  in  a  script  different  from  that  employed  in  the  rest  of 
the  book.  Sheet  two  contains  the  two-page  address  "To  the 
Reader  ”  signed  “  William  Mitchell,  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospell.” 
On  sheet  three  begins  an  address  “  To  all  Christian  Friends,” 
which  continues  as  far  as  the  verso  of  sheet  five.  After  that 
come  the  ninety-nine  numbered  pages  of  the  text  of  the  work, 
followed  by  three  pages  which  are  blank,  except  for  a  few  figures 
scribbled  on  the  last.  As  noted  already,  there  are  slight 
mutilations  at  the  comers  of  certain  pages  due  to  the  action  of 
damp :  the  text  is  cut  into  slightly  at  pages  15-34  and  88-98,  and 
the  first  two  of  the  unnumbered  preliminary  sheets  have  suffered 
damage. 

The  Author. — As  mentioned  above,  the  address  to  the  reader 
is  signed  William  Mitchell,  to  which  are  added  the  descriptions 
“  Preacher  of  the  Gospell  ”  and  Minister  of  the  Gospell.”  Mr. 
Barrett  built  up  his  theory  of  Mitchell’s  identity  from  internal 
evidence  alone,  and  unfortunately  this  evidence  is  not  very 
extensive ;  he  propounded  the  Quaker  theory  on  the  basis  mainly 
of  the  following  reason  which  Mitchell  gave,  among  others,  for 
writing  the  tract,  “  my  being  in  bonds  and  deprived  of  my 
Liberty  in  the  publick  Ministry,  not  having  Liberty  to  speak  that 
publicicly  to  the  world  which  God  spake  internally  in  and  to  my 
Spirit.”  Two  facts  are  deduced  from  this  in  favour  of  a  Quaker 
origin.  It  was  the  Quaker  sect  which  suffered  hardship  for  its 
faith  more  than  any  other  religious  body  among  Nonconformists 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  one  thing; 
and  secondly,  it  was  the  same  body  which  believed  so  intensely 
in  the  religion  of  the  Spirit.  Further,  Mitchell  “  denounces  the 
doctrine  and  customs  of  the  Church,”  says  Mr.  Barrett,  "  and 
in  a  lesser  d^ree,  those  of  orthodox  Nonconformity,”  the  title  of 
the  tract  sufficiently  indicating  its  purpose.  Mr.  Barrett  recog¬ 
nised  that  his  theory  was  by  no  means  proved,  but  concluded  with 
the  confident  assumption  that  if  not  formally  a  Quaker,  Mitchell 
was  at  any  rate  saturated  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Friends.  The  one  serious  objection  to  the  theory  was,  of  course. 
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that  Mitchell  uses  the  word  “  Minister,”  and  this  status  is  con* 
firmed  by  an  exhortation  to  the  members  of  a  little  flock  of 
which  he  had  some  kind  of  oversight. 

But  from  abundant  external  evidence  there  can  be  no  ^ 
doubt  that  we  are  dealing  with  William  Mitchell  (1662-1705),  t 
the  pioneer  Baptist  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  clearly  i 
unnecessary  to  trace  his  biography  in  any  detail  here ;  in  ; 
indicating  a  few  facts  relevant  to  this  note  it  will  be  enough  j 
merely  to  summarise  what  has  hitherto  been  accepted  as  Mitchell’s  ] 
position  as  a  Baptist.*  He  was  christened  in  April  5th,  1662,  the  i 
son  of  Edward  Mitchell,  of  Heptonstall.  When  about  eighteen  * 
years  old  he  felt  the  stirrings  of  conscience  and  was  converted,  [ 
and  “  about  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,”  wrote  ®  his  co-  e 
worker  in  preaching,  David  Crosley,  ”  he  began  to  preach  in  the  s 
capacity  of  an  itinerant,”  attracting  large  crowds  of  hearers.  I 
By  the  February  of  1686/7  he  was  a  prisoner  in  York  Castle, 
having  incurred,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  penalties  of  the  1 
Conventicle  Act;  previously  he  had  been  arrested  at  Goodshaw  I 
Chapel,  but  now  he  was  taken  to  York  from  near  Bradford,  j 
Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Calverley  he  was  released  a 
few  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  proclaimed. 
Shortly  after  his  release,  the  joint  efforts  of  Mitchell  and  his 
cousin  Crosley  began,  and  those  efforts  were  so  effective  that  by 

1691  they  were  serving  a  loose  confederacy  of  some  twenty  or 
more  meeting  houses  spread  over  a  compass  of  about  forty  miles.®  I 
As  yet  they  were  not  more  than  itinerant  preachers,  they  were  ■ 
not  pastors,  and,  it  is  asserted,  they  were  not  yet  Baptists.®  In 

1692  the  Rossendale  church  building  was  erected  at  Bacup'' 

*  A  short  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  J.  Horsfall  Turner,  Halifax  ! 
Books  and  Authors  (1906),  pp.  36,  37.  The  Baptists  of  Yorkshire  (1912) 
contains  a  good  account  of  the  labours  of  Mitchell  and  Crosley,  founded 
on  the  fuller  story  as  given  in  Overend’s  History  of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church,  Bacup  (1912),  a  work  indispensable  for  Mitchell’s  biography. 
F’urther  documents  are  in  Baptists  of  North-West  England  (1913),  pp.  71-99. 

®  Crosley’s  preface  to  Mitchell’s  Jachin  and  Boaz,  published  post-  ^ 
humously  in  1707,  and  reprinted  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Blomfield  in  Trans.  Baptist 
Hist.  Soc.,  III.  (1912-13),  pp.  65ff.  and  154ff. 

®  Overend,  op.  cit.,  57.  Barrett,  op.  cit.  inferred  that  the  tract  was 
written  for  a  particular  congregation. 

Dr.  Whitley  sends  the  following  note  on  Bacup.  “  The  Bacup 
building  was  put  in  trust,  April,  1692,  ‘  first  for  the  purpose  of  a  school- 
house.  Second  for  the  use  of  Mr.  David  Crosley  and  Mr.  William  t 
Mitchell,  both  from  Yorkshire  ...  to  pray,  preach  and  worship  in.’  It  t 
was  apparently  the  first  building  not  being  domestic  so  to  be  used.  But  L 
it  was  primarily  a  schoolhouse.  It  was  subject  to  the  rent  of  a  penny  a  I 
year  to  the  lady  of  the  manor.  In  October,  1747,  it  was  broken  open,  to  f 
be  used  in  the  morning  by  Henry  Lord,  a  h^er-Calvinist  Baptist,  and  in  | 
the  afternoon  by  the  curate  of  Goodshaw.  This  joint-user  continued  till  | 
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through  the  influence  of  these  two,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
sixth  month  Crosley  was  baptised  at  Bromsgrove.  Proper  church 
organisation  was  adopted  by  the  Rossendale  church  in  1694,  but 
although  Mitchell  is  known  to  have  come  over  to  the  Baptist 
cause  by  1696  (his  letters  printed  by  Overend  show  this),  the 
church  did  not  become  Baptist  for  some  years  yet.  Late  in  the 
year  1699  Mitchell  was  dismissed  from  office  at  Bacup,  and 
thereafter,  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  laboured  princi¬ 
pally  at  Rawdon.  He  died  in  February,  1705.  To  his  influence 
the  early  Baptist  causes  in  the  West  Riding  owe  an  incalculable 
debt;  that  debt  is  fully  confessed  in  the  Rawdon  church  book.® 
But  for  our  particular  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  in 
1687,  when  he  wrote  the  tract  under  review,  he  was  still  quite  a 
young  man,  only  just  twenty-five  years  old.  He  was  a  strong 
Protestant  dissenter :  was  he  yet  a  Baptist? 

JosiAS  Marshall. — Who  was  Josias  Marshall,  to  whom  the 
tract  belonged  in  1687?  It  seems  certain  that  he  was  that  same 
Josias  Marshall  who,  with  six  others,  petitioned  in  1689  for 
permission  to  hold  a  “  publick  meeting  place  for  Protestant 
Dissenters  ”  at  the  “  dwelling  house  of  John  Moore  of  Rawden.”  * 
Included  among  the  petitioners  are  two  other  Marshalls,  Jeremiah 
and  John;  evidently  the  family  was  of  some  importance  in 
Nonconformist  circles  at  Rawdon.“  And  John  Moore,  Baptist 
before  1700,  was  himself  a  fellow-labourer  with  Mitchell.^* 
In  the  following  year  Josias  Marshall  and  four  others 

Lord  left  the  district,  then  the  Church  of  England  had  the  sole  use  till 
they  built  their  first  place  in  Bacup,  1788.  Baptists  had  put  up  their  own 
meeting-house  in  1746,  and  built  a  new  chapel  in  1812.  Then  they  began 
a  Sunday  School,  and  once  again  used  the  ‘Old  Schoolhouse,’  till  they 
erected  a  new  one  in  1825.  The  ancient  edifice  served  for  a  Mechanics’ 
Institute  in  1839,  but  was  wearing  out,  so  was  sold  for  demolition;  it 
surprised  many  of  that  generation  to  learn  that  Baptists  had  had  the  right 
to  use  it  for  preaching,  ever  since  1692." 

®The  Rawdon  tribute  to  Mitchell,  contained  in  the  first  few  pages  of 
the  Church  Book,  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full :  but  it  ends  with  a 
reference  to  his  death  as  “  a  smarting  stroke  to  us,  For  in  him  wee  lost  a 
minister  orthodox  in  his  principles,  pious  in  his  life,  and  indefatigable 
in  his  Labours  .  .  ." 

®The  record  as  printed  in  The  Baptists  of  Yorkshire  (p.  114)  is  dated 
from  Leeds,  January  16,  1689,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  original  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Sessions  Rolls  at  the  West  Riding  County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
But  a  precisely  similar  application  as  printed  in  J.  Horsfall  Turner’s 
Nonconformity  in  Idle  (1876),  p.  25,  is  dated  from  Barnsley,  August  1689. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Rawdon  church  book  (MS.)  in  its 
early  part  is  largely  the  work  of  John  Marshall.  The  name  Marshall 
occurs  frequently  in  records  of  contemporary  nonconformity  in  the  whole 
district  of  Rawdon,  Yeadon,  etc. 

The  Baptists  of  Yorkshire,  p.  82.  See  especially  Overend,  op.  cit. 
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applied  for  a  licence  for  a  bam  in  the  occupation  of  “  Thos. 
Beeston  of  Ashold  ”  (i.e.  Esholt)  in  the  parish  of  Otley.“  Thus 
in  this  little  book  we  may  find  a  link  with  a  group  of  Baptist 
pioneers  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rawdon  in  those 
stirring  days.  And  a  number  of  questions  arise  which  can  never 
be  answered.  Were  Mitchell  and  Josias  Marshall  intimate 
friends,  as  it  would  appear?  Did  Marshall  get  his  copy  of  The 
Difference  from  Mitchell  himself?  If  not,  how  did  he  get  it? 
And  how  has  the  book  fared  all  these  intervening  years? 

Title. — The  fuller  title  of  the  work  as  given  in  the  address 
“To  the  Reader”  is  “A  discovery  of  the  Soul’s  Travel  out  or 
from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  or  from  selfe  and  bondage,  first  to  the 
flesh  of  Christ  for  Justification  and  Liberty,  then  from  the  flesh 
of  Christ  to  the  Knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  Him  in  and  after 
the  Spirit,  and  so  a  passing  on  from  one  dispensation  to  another, 
as  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  remove  the  Cloud  off  the  Tabernacle, 
Isai. :  10,  24  .  .  .  ”  with  the  text  from  Isaiah  quoted  in  full. 

The  idea  of  a  pilgrimage  of  the  soul  was  not  new  in  1687,  of 
course :  for  one  thing,  the  possibility  of  an  influence  by  Bunyan 
immediately  suggests  itself.  It  will  be  evident  from  the  extracts 
that  follow  that  there  is  none  of  the  charm  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  about  Mitchell’s  work ;  if  there  is  any  influence  derived 
from  Bunyan  it  is  from  his  other  and  more  formidable  books. 
It  is  curious  that  an  almost  identical  title  had  been  used  some 
forty  years  before  by  William  Rabisha  in  his  little  book  (it,  too, 
had  ninety  odd  pages)  published  in  1649,  entitled  “  Adam 
unvail’d,  and  seen  with  open  face :  or,  Israel’s  right  way  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan  lately  discovered.”  The  extent  of  the  influence 
of  this  book,  if  any,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  determine.  Nor 
can  I  say  whether  Francis  Taylor’s  “  Grapes  from  Canaan.  .  .  ” 
("a  short,  divine  poem  ”)  published  in  1658,  or  the  anonymous 
book,  “  The  soul’s  pilgrimage  to  heavenly  Jerusalem  ”  issued  in 
1650,  had  any  influence. 

Preface. — “  Now  Christian  Reader,  the  Form  and  shew  of 
godliness  is  become  even  a  common,  formall,  and  customary  thing, 
but  the  truth,  life,  and  power  of  godliness  and  true  Religion,  as 
Truths  are  in  Jesus,  is  most  excellent  and  rare,  and  that  which 
is  hard  to  bee  found :  and  when  we  are  seeking  after  it,  for  the 
most  part  we  are  seeking  the  living  among  the  dead,  and  are 
for  seeking  Christ  for  the  most  part  among  the  strict  zealous 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  not  among  the  poor  Publicans  and 
sinners,  but  rather  are  seeking  in  the  streets  and  in  the  broad 
ways  and  are  saying  to  the  watch-men  of  the  City  of  Hypocrisy, 

The  Nonconformist  Register  (Northowram  or  Coley  Register),  by 
Oliver  Heywood  and  T.  Dickenson,  1644-1752,  edited  J.  Horsfall  Turner 
(1881),  p.  149.  Quoted  also  in  Turner’s  Nonconformity  »»  Idle,  p.  26. 
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Saw  ye  not  him  whom  our  souls  love,  but  he  is  not  to  be  fovmd 
here;  all  our  prayers  and  requirings  upon  this  account  is  but 
like  the  praying  of  Baal’s  Prophets,  no  voice  is  heard,  nor  answer 
from  God.  No,  if  wee  will  find  Jesus  wee  must  pass  from  these, 
for  they  have  not  heard  his  voice  nor  seen  his  shape,  neither 
have  they  his  word  abiding  in  them,  and  so  have  not  the  tongue 
of  the  Learned  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary : 
but  Jesus  is  among  the  Lillies  and  dwells  among  them  till  die 
day  dawn  and  shadows  flee  away;  hee  is  among  the  poor  and 
needy  and  is  helping  them,  opening  their  blind  eyes,  unstopping 
their  deafe  ears,  cleansing  filthy  souls  like  lepers,  raising  the  dead, 
causing  the  lame  to  walk,  and  is  doing  that  inwardly  and 
spiritually  which  Moses  and  Aaron  did  externally  and  outwardly.” 

Mitchell  gives  eight  reasons  for  writing  his  tract.  First, 
"because  of  light,  life,  grace,  and  love  received  ...”  and  then 
because  a  candle  should  not  be  put  under  a  bed  or  a  bushel. 
Third,  as  previously  mentioned,  “  my  being  in  bonds  and  deprived 
of  my  Liberty  .  .  .  [&c.]  ”  Fourth,  his  longing  desire  after  the 
good  of  poor  souls  desiring  greatly  their  conversion  to  the  truth, 
“  their  drawing  to  Christ  by  the  powerfull  draught  of  the  Father’s 
love  and  so  be  brought  into  the  Lord’s  banquetting  house,  to 
enjoy  the  blessed  banner  of  his  love  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
fatness  of  God’s  house  and  be  made  to  drink  joyfully  of  the 
River  of  his  good  pleasure,  which,  saith  David,  maketh  glad  the 
City  of  our  God  ...”  Fifth,  “  my  desire  to  have  fellowship 
with  you  in  the  Gospell  of  Christ.”  Sixth,  “  because  it’s  my 
delight  to  make  known  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Lord  ...” 
Seventh,  because  the  fathers  are  to  make  known  to  the  children 
the  wonders  of  the  Lord  (and  Mitchell  was  twenty-five !).  Lastly, 
“  I  would  have  all  acquainted  truly  with  the  workings  and 
dealings  of  the  great  God  and  learn  to  fear  and  serve  him  ...” 

“  Now  dear  Christian  Reader,  I  desire  thee  to  read  with  an 
impartial  spirit  and  understanding  heart,  and  consider  and  under¬ 
stand  what  thou  reads ;  and  when  thou  finds  me  speaking  so  much 
against  forms,  men’s  works,  and  doings,  wisdom,  righteousness, 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  flesh,  casting  it  all  into  the  dust,  where  it 
ought  to  be,  even  under  our  feet,  at  present  (it  may  be)  it  will 
dash  thv  spirit;  but  consider  that  all  these  works  and  forms 
declared  against,  are  but  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  fallen  nature, 
which  are  corrupted  by  Satan.” 

F.  BECKWITH. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Reviews. 

St.  Paul,  The  Man  and  the  Teacher,  by  C.  A.  Anderson  Scott, 

D.D.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  5s.  net.) 

Dr.  Anderson  Scott’s  claim  to  be  a  reliable  and  inspiring 
interpreter  of  Paul  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  his  previous 
publications,  but  this  latest  study  from  his  pen  will  do  much  to 
bring  the  main  factors  in  Paul’s  life  and  teaching  before  the 
layman  as  well  as  the  New  Testament  scholar.  The  arrangement 
of  his  book  is  attractive.  He  begins  by  an  outline  study  of  Paul’s 
life,  goes  on  to  a  most  useful  summary  of  Paul’s  teaching,  and 
devotes  the  third  section  of  the  book  to  a  convenient  grouping 
of  the  relevant  passages  from  the  Acts  and  the  epistles.  He  gives 
full  attention  to  the  factors  which  produced  the  rich  and  varied 
ministry  of  the  apostle.  His  section  on  the  character  of  Paul, 
though  brief,  will  repay  careful  reading.  He  draws  attention 
to  the  extraordinary  change  effected  in  Paul  by  his  conversion. 
The  characteristics  of  Paul  the  Pharisee  were  completely  reversed. 
The  earlier  period,  when  Paul  may  be  described  as  “  self-satisfied, 
ambitious,  inconsiderate  of  others,  intolerant,  and  ruthless  even 
to  cruelty,”  is  contrasted  with  the  apostle’s  later  life.  “  Self- 
satisfaction  has  given  place  to  continuous  humility  before  God, 
dependence  on  self  to  dependence  on  God.  The  proud  claim  of 
the  Pharisee  is  abandoned.  The  attitude  of  the  Publican  is 
adopted.  Ambition  for  self  gives  place  to  ambition  for  Christ 
and  His  Church.” 

Dr.  Anderson  Scott  is  not  blind  to  defects  in  Paul’s  character, 
but  whatever  failings  he  may  have  had  he  was  “  certainly  marked 
by  many  fine  and  noble  qualities.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Dr.  Anderson  Scott  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  Epistles  of  the 
Captivity  were  composed  not  in  Rome,  but  during  some  Asiatic 
imprisonment,  perhaps  in  Ephesus.  This  originality  of  view  is 
demonstrated  also  in  his  treatment  of  Pauline  teaching.  The 
section,  “  What  Christ  has  done,”  will  be  found  challenging  by 
many  who  adopt  the  traditional  views  of  the  sacrificial  work  of 
Christ.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  Dr.  Anderson  Scott  has 
no  room  for  any  ultimate  dualism  in  Pauline  anthropology. 
“  Following  the  Hebrew  tradition,  Paul  conceives  of  man  as 
made  up  of  body  and  soul,  not,  as  in  Greek  thought,  soul  enclosed 
or  imprisoned  in  body.”  This  book,  both  in  arrangement  and 
range  of  treatment,  will  form  an  admirable  handbook  for  all 
who  desire  to  pursue  their  studies  of  Paul  under  wise  and  well- 
informed  leadership. 


F.  TOWNLEY  LORD. 
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j  Carey,  by  S.  Pearce  Carey,  M.A.  (Marshall,  Morgan  Scott  Ltd., 
j  Is.  net.) 

I  Mr.  Pearce  Carey  has  written  an  admirable  account  of  his 
!  distinguished  ancestor  in  this  concise  biography.  He  has  steered 
I  clear  of  the  danger  of  repeating  in  precis  form  his  larger  “  Life.” 
This  is  a  new  portrait,  in  which  Carey  lives  again,  made  vivid 
by  many  a  vigorous  phrase.  It  is  etched  with  the  skill  of  one 
who  seems  almost  to  have  lived  with  Carey,  as  he  has  studied 
exhaustively  all  the  available  material,  and  made  pilgrimage  to 
places  identified  with  different  phases  of  Carey’s  life. 

The  book  conveys  more  forcefully  than  ever  the  impression 
of  Carey’s  greatness.  It  is  the  story  of  an  ordinary  man  who 
became  extraordinary,  and  indeed  achieved  the  impossible  through 
his  commitment  to  the  purpose  of  God  for  him.  “  The  despised 
shoe-maker  became  India’s  first  European  Professor  of  Sanskrit.” 
And  much  more.  For  Carey  amazes  us  to  the  point  of  stupefac¬ 
tion  by  the  number  of  things  he  did  supremely  well. 

The  adventurous  spirit  of  youth  could  have  no  better  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  great  man  than  by  way  of  this  stimulating  book,  and 
those  who  are  already  familiar  with  biographies  of  Carey  have 
something  to  learn  from  it. 

W.  TAYLOR  BOWIE. 

Concerning  the  Ministry,  by  John  Oman,  D.D.  (Student  Christian 

Movement  Press,  7s.  6d.  net.) 

Of  the  making  of  books  concerning  the  ministry  there  is  no 
end;  it  is  a  pity  that  some  had  a  beginning.  They  follow  well 
worn  tracks  on  such  subjects  as  preparation,  texts,  style,  power, 
and  the  like,  ad  lib.,  and  can  be  of  little  inspiration  to  their 
readers.  But  here  is  a  book  of  different  calibre ;  and  any  member 
of  our  Society  who  wishes  to  give  a  volume  to  his  minister,  or, 
better  still,  to  all  the  ministers  in  his  County  Association,  will  find 
it  admirable  for  the  purpose.  And  if  the  minister  is  willing  to 
profit  from  Dr.  Oman’s  rich  store  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  he 
will  be  more  equal  to  the  heavy  claims  of  pulpit  and  pastorate. 
The  learned  author  modestly  suggests  that  the  twenty-two 
chapters  were  “  quiet  talks,  with  freedom  to  wander  into  by¬ 
paths,  and  were  the  last  effort  of  the  week,  when  teacher  and 
taught  had  had  more  than  enough  of  serious  lecturing,”  but  they 
reveal  the  same  powers  of  insight  and  creative  thinking  as  his 
more  formal  books. 

Dr.  Oman  presents  an  exalted  conception  of  the  ministry, 
and  has  some  good  words  to  say  of  the  Churches,  as  when  he 
quotes  an  outsider  who  said  of  Dr.  Oman’s  old  Church,  “  They 
have  their  faults,  but,  after  all,  the  word  of  every  man  among 
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them  is  as  good  as  his  bond;  and  the  women  are  better  than 
the  men.”  In  reading  the  book  I  found  myself  marking  many 
passages :  “You  should  be  like  your  most  efficient  lay  brethren 
in  learning  well  your  own  particular  job  and  being  a  master  in  it.’’ 
“  There  is  a  new  catchword  which  calls  you  to  be  life-changers. 
But  you  had  better  begin  by  being  life-understanders.”  “It  is 
not  theories  of  the  Atonement  that  matter,  but  knowing  that  the 
more  we  are  sensitive  to  sin,  the  more  in  Christ  we  find  peace.” 
“  Width  of  reading  is  of  little  use  without  breadth  of  mind.” 
“  Once  you  esteem  yourselves  phenomenally  busy  men  there  is 
the  possibility  some  day  of  taking  the  fluttering  of  the  washing 
on  the  clothes-line  of  self-importance  for  eagle’s  wings  soaring 
in  the  empyrean.”  “  Of  the  love  of  God  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
should  ever  preach  generally.”  I  have  said  nothing  of  Dr.  Oman’s 
many  literary  allusions  and  pleasant  stories,  but  perhaps 
these  quotations  illustrate  best  the  fine  quality  of  the  volume. 


A  First  Church  History,  by  Vera  E.  Walker  (Student  Christian 
Movement  Press,  6s.  net.) 


The  preface  describes  this  as  a  first  simple  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  all  the  centuries  and  in  all  countries,  intended 
for  all  persons  over  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  purpose,  competent,  concise  and  vital.  The  authoress  is 
studiously  fairminded  in  her  judgments,  but  doubtless  she  found 
that  the  allocation  of  space  presented  problems  not  easily  solved. 
An  illustrated  time  chart  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book,  which 
should  find  a  place  in  all  school  libraries.  The  work  is  also 
published  in  two  volumes,  parts  I.  and  II.,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 


Vital  Preaching,  by  Sidney  M.  Berry,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Independent  p 

Press,  3s.  6d.  net.)  [ 

Here  we  have  the  Warrack  Lectures  on  Preaching  for  1936, 1 
delivered  to  the  theological  students  at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow.- 
Dr.  Berry’s  five  themes  are  the  preacher,  the  sermon,  the  study,  | 
the  congregation  and  the  sanctuary,  and  within  this  limitMi 
compass  he  has  produced  a  volume  full  of  practical  wisdom  and  ^ 
knowledge.  He  recognises  that  the  times  are  out  of  joint  for  th«  r 
preacher,  but  is  confident  that  “  there  is  a  greater  place  for  the 
preacher  to  fill  in  the  world  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  than  mostj 
contemporary  judgments  would  allow.”  The  students  whof 
heard  these  lectures  could  not  fail  to  receive  a  loftier  vision  of  f 
their  vocation;  the  preacher  toiling  in  the  midst  of  the  years  whot 
reads  them  will  find  uplift  and  refreshment. 
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The  Revival  of  the  Spirit  of  Spurgeon 
in  the  Theology  and  Life  of  To-day. 


O  is  a  misnomer,  since  the  thinkers  and  preachers  who  share 
his  faith  and  outlook  are  throughout  all  the  Churches.  Their 
number  grows  daily.  There  was  a  quality  in  his  presentation 
of  the  Evangel  which  can  never  be  lost.  It  may  seem  to  die  out 
of  one  generation,  only  to  return  in  force  with  a  later.  His  sons 
in  the  faith  are  not  only  those  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  a 
specific  theological  discipline  forwarded  in  a  given  area  through 
his  vision :  they  belong  to  a  variety  of  schools ;  men  who  never 
came  within  the  walls  are  associated  with  his  name.  The  number 
who  share  his  pristine  quality  of  vision  and  faith  cannot  be  num¬ 
bered.  They  do  so  because  they  must;  it  is  a  compulsion  of 
light,  of  soul.  Though  Spurgeon  delighted  to  say  “  My  Gospel,” 
it  did  not  mean  that  it  was  one  held  by  caprice,  a  view  of  things 
he  could  take  up  or  lay  down  as  he  chose.  He  was  a  spirit  imder 
strict  command.  He  thought  as  he  was  compelled  to  think;  and 
his  thinking  became  an  awed  worship.  Like  Isaiah,  he  had 
entered  into  a  temple,  and  the  Lord  of  it  did  with  him  as  He 
chose.  It  was  his  Gospel,  therefore,  because  it  had  made  him, 
as  it  did  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a  slave  for  ever.  The  slave  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  a  normal  slave — he  is  one  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
flesh,  in  love,  and  in  daring  expression. 

It  is  not  a  mere  literary  coincidence,  therefore,  that  Marshall, 
Morgan  and  Scott  have  recently  published  The  Treasury  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  Second  Covenant  of  God  opened  up  in  a 
series  of  Spurgeon’s  matchless  sermons.  There  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  these  volumes,  and  the  reason  lies  bare  :  the  Christian 
heart  needs  to  go  back  and  up  to  this  presentation  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ.  Some  years  in  the  North  has  made  clear  to 
the  present  writer  how  strong  a  grip  Spurgeon  still  has  upon 
some  of  the  finest  scholars  in  communions  other  than  our  own; 
not  a  few  of  them  owe  their  standing  in  God  because  in  early 
years  these  sermons  came  home  week  by  week.  In  these  four 
volumes  the  preacher  has  an  incomparable  library  of  exposition, 
devotion  and  intercession.  A  few  moments  spent  even  upon  the 
index  pages  will  reveal  the  daring  and  reverent  adventures  of 
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this  man  in  the  realms  of  God  and  Christ  and  the  soul.  It  was 
this  blend  of  awe  and  daring  faith  that  made  Spurgeon  the  in¬ 
comparable  thinker  and  preacher  he  was.  Our  present  ministry 
might  well  go  back  to  learn  their  craft  from  this  master  workman. 

The  deeper  theology  of  to-day,  the  theology  with  iron  in 
its  blood,  creative  of  a  thrill  that  draws  one  back  to  renewed 
prayer  and  thought  and  preaching,  on  all  sides  is  calling  the 
Church  back  to  the  unfathomable  reaches  of  God’s  revelation. 
Its  biggest,  deepest  note,  that  finds  us  as  nothing  else,  is  but  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  what  Spurgeon  held  as  fundamentally  true. 
On  the  Continent,  in  America,  as  well  as  at  home,  especially  in 
the  North  perhaps,  there  is  a  steady  drive  back  to  puritan  faith. 

For  our  present  purpose,  three  phases  might  be  touched 
upon : 

I.  A  Graver  Conception  of  Sin. 

II.  The  severe  inadequacy  of  modem  man  to  grapple 
with  his  need. 

III.  The  Sovereign  Grace  of  God. 

I.  A  Graver  Conception  of  Sin. 

The  modem  man,  perhaps,  in  general,  is  not  concerned  with 
his  sin,  because  in  many  quarters  another  term,  “  God,”  is 
elbowed  out  of  court.  When  there  is  no  holy  God  against  whom 
man  sins,  the  term  “  sin  ”  almost  loses  its  meaning,  if  not  quite. 
Some  other  term,  though,  has  to  denote  the  malady  of  his  soul. 
The  curious  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  really  no  other  word 
that  bears  its  inevitable  connotation;  all  other  terms  have  less. 
Thus,  “  vice  ”  is  the  offence  against  our  presumably  higher  life; 
”  wrong  ”  is  that  against  our  fellow-man ;  and  “  crime  ”  is  against 
society  and  its  expression  in  law ;  but  “  sin,”  though  any  or  all 
of  these,  is  more  and  other — it  is  against  God.  When  a  man 
comes  there  he  enters  a  more  awful  world,  sometimes  unbearable; 
indeed,  it  can  only  be  borne  one  way :  The  awakened  soul  cries 
out,  as  under  sheer  compulsion,  “  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have 
I  sinned.”  It  is  there  the  soul  becomes  aware  of  the  graver 
conception  of  sin.  Out  of  that  hour,  either  a  pessimistic 
philosophy  comes  to  birth,  or  a  passionate  theology;  either  is 
an  inevitable  reaction,  though  only  one  is  of  grace. 

What  the  modem  man  feels,  however  much  he  may  change 
his  vocabulary,  is  that  there  is  a  terrible  tragedy  in  his  personal 
world :  a  moral  madness ;  a  malady  that  borders  on  despair ;  a 
moral  disquiet  that  not  all  his  poets — a  frequent  refuge — can 
resolve.  It  is  “  The  Slough  of  Despond  ”  in  modem  annotation. 

Awakening  to  his  own  condition,  he  becomes  aware  that 
this  inner  malady  is  as  universal  as  it  is  personal  to  himself; 
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it  is  as  deep  as  his  own  soul,  as  universal  as  the  race.  It  runs 
back  into  history  as  far  as  research  can  go,  and  presumably 
beyond.  It  fronts  all  the  future  man  can  vision.  As  a  result,  it 
is  not  in  this  generation  the  easy,  readily  understood  thing  it 
was  to  the  earlier. 

The  disguises  of  this  malady  are  as  many  and  as  fertile  as 
the  mind  can  frame :  but  all  bespeak  collapse,  a  dire  hurt,  and 
an  insoluble  problem.  “  Repression  ”  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
in  our  day,  the  thrusting  below  the  level  of  the  consciousness 
what  cannot  be  borne  in  peace  within  consciousness.  It  has  been 
found  that  psycho-therapy  can  resolve  the  dissonance  caused  by 
shock,  or  accident,  or  sorrow,  or  a  burden  that  cannot  be  carried, 
with  the  result  that  peace  comes  back  once  inner  harmony  has 
been  achieved.  A  graver  repression,  far  beyond  any  of  these 
mentioned,  is  that  of  sin.  It  may  be  repressed,  but  now,  often 
to  our  horror,  we  find  that  it  is  alive  with  a  range  of  expression 
inconceivable  in  the  early  periods  of  psychology.  It  is  sin  wil¬ 
fully  forgotten  but  not  forgiven ;  and  forgotten  sin  is  not  forgiven 
sin — neither  by  God  nor  man. 

Two  effects  may  be  noted  in  passing.  One  is  neurasthenia. 
As  is  well  known,  this  may  be  caused  by  any  of  the  above  factors, 
and  it  is  part  of  our  task  to  understand  these  distressed  people, 
and  to  aid  them  by  all  means  in  our  power,  often  by  sending  them 
for  diagnosis  to  those  who  are  competent  to  lay  bare  the  inner 
strata  of  life.  Once  the  diagnosis  is  made,  the  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  knows  himself  and  his  Lord  should  be  of  incalculable 
service. 

The  other  effect  is  a  terrific  sense  of  fear.  The  world, 
personal  and  otherwise,  is  out  of  joint.  It  undermines  even  the 
most  disciplined  mind  and  body.  One  recalls  an  athlete,  trained 
to  a  hair,  who  was  robbed  of  a  coveted  prize  that  lay  within  his 
grasp  because  of  a  sudden  inrush  of  fear  from  unconscious  levels. 

Now,  if  shock  or  sorrow  can  cause  such  trouble — and  the 
day  has  gone  when  it  was  a  debatable  issue — how  much  more 
does  sin.  This  is  a  shock  not  only  to  the  mind,  but  to  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  soul ;  deeper  than  any  other,  this  effect  rever¬ 
berates  within  the  foundations  of  life.  Here  is  the  fundamental 
disquiet,  and  only  God  in  Christ  is  available  for  the  sin-sick  soul. 
The  comparative  rose-water  of  average  therapy  is  inadequate. 
This  is  an  hour  when  only  the  man  of  God  has  a  chance  of 
healing.  There  are  the  Macbeths  of  life  :  is  there  a  Gospel  even 
for  them?  That  is  a  therapy  worthy  of  God! 

In  this  connection,  though  I  may  be  wrong,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  definitely  in  theology  a  return  in  principle  to  what 
Spurgeon  stressed  as  the  essential  differences  in  sin,  viz..  Original 
and  Personal.  We  become  sinners  by  consent,  though  in  a  world 
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that  is  itself  lost.  There  is  a  common  lostness  that  affects 
every  one  bom  into  it.  Denied  in  many  theological  quarters, 
camouflaged  earlier  by  such  terms  as  “  A  Fall  Upward,”  it  is 
yet  coming  back  in  two  modem  quarters,  viz.,  in  psycho-analytical 
centres  and  Continental  theology,  e.g.,  in  Heim  and  Barth  and 
Branner. 

Freud  and  his  quondam  disciple,  Jung,  are  not  exactly  the 
type  of  thinker  to  forward  our  thesis,  yet,  differing  greatly  in 
their  respective  spheres,  they  both  underscore  the  malady  of  the 
race.  Jung  lays  down  as  the  basic  principle  of  his  system  that 
there  is  a  “collective  unconscious,”  a  reservoir,  as  it  were,  of 
knowledge  and  ability  acquired  by  the  race  through  the  centuries, 
and  which  forms  part  of  the  inheritance  of  individuals.  He  is 
careful  to  state  that  in  his  judgment  this  is  not  instinct — ^as 
others  would  have  it — ^nor  is  it  a  case  of  racial  habit  in  action 
and  thought.  It  is  the  body  of  concepts,  of  ideas,  of  decisions 
consciously  acquired  by  our  forefathers  and  handed  down  to 
us,  their  descendants,  as  part  of  our  unconscious  psychic  equip¬ 
ment.  Mark  the  distinction  he  draws  between  our  personal  un¬ 
conscious  and  collective  unconscious.  It  is  the  latter  which  is 
common  property,  binding  all  races,  ages  and  histories  together. 
In  his  own  words  :  “  I  am  so  profoundly  convinced  of  this  homo¬ 
geneity  of  the  human  psyche  that  I  have  actually  embraced  it  in 
the  concept  of  the  collective  unconscious,  as  a  universal  and 
homogeneous  substratum  whose  homogeneity  extends  even  into 
a  world-wide  identity  or  similarity  of  myths  and  fairy  tales,  so 
that  a  negro  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  dreams  in  the 
motives  of  Grecian  mythology,  and  a  Swiss  grocer’s  apprentice 
repeats  in  his  psychosis  the  vision  of  an  Egyptian  gnostic.” 

A  famous  preacher  recently  spoke  about  Freud’s  “  nastiness,” 
and  tmly  there  is  an  appalling  amount  of  nastiness  in  his  writings, 
but — and  this  is  the  point — it  is  our  own  nastiness  that  forms  the 
stuff  out  of  which  he  spins  his  theories  and  working  principles. 
Whatever  account  we,  as  preachers,  may  make  concerning  him, 
the  fact  that  Christian  and  non-Christian  psychologists  admit 
that  he  is  a  true  pioneer,  in  the  main,  in  the  realm  of  man’s 
inner  life,  must  give  us  pause  before  we  repudiate  his  main 
findings.  His  frankly  pagan  nastiness  is  our  sin.  If  he  is  correct 
in  his  dictum  that  in  the  unconscious  there  is  no  feeling  of  right 
and  wrong,  that  it  is  a-moral,  then  he  is  but  repeating  in  his 
own  words  what  the  New  Testament  lays  down  in  nobler,  viz., 
that  our  world  is  one  divorced  from  God,  and  must  therefore 
be  reconciled  on  a  cosmic  and  a  personal  scale.  In  many  lives, 
undoubtedly,  he  must  have  found — as  his  books  attest — that  the 
unconscious  when  hauled  up  to  light  underscores  his  twin 
principle : 
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1.  Is  mainly  concerned  with  sexual  matters; 

2.  Has  only  to  do  with  “  wishing,”  and  works  along  the 
pleasure-principle.  That  is,  a  lost  world,  lost  to 
God  and  higher  reaches. 

Jung,  therefore,  differs  greatly  in  his  concept  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  from  that  of  Freud  :  he  is  wider  in  holding  to  two  phases, 
the  racial  and  the  personal,  the  former  being  the  background  of 
all  experience,  the  latter  containing  only  what  we  have  repressed 
ourselves. 

Surely  it  is  not  without  pertinence  that  in  days  when  the 
pulpit  has  greatly  slackened  in  its  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  sin 
(due  perhaps  to  modem  philosophy,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
break  away  once  you  have  had  a  heady  draught  or  two),  the 
scientific  psychologist  has  been  compelled  to  affirm  in  other  terms 
its  dread  reality,  and  to  look  around,  often  wistfully,  as  with 
Jung,  for  a  remedy.  So  real  is  this  quest  for  soul-synthesis 
that  Jung  is  even  prepared  to  consider  religion  as  an  ally,  though 
he  is  unable  to  admit  its  objective  validity.  In  his  book,  for 
example.  Modern  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul,  he  stresses  strongly 
the  need  of  religion  if  analysis  is  to  be  complete,  though  he  is 
nonplussed  where  to  find  the  religion  he  himself  can  accept. 

Were  Spurgeon  alive  would  he  not  say,  with  trumpet  tones, 
as  of  old :  “  He  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him  ”  ? 
All  too  long,  under  humanistic  optimism,  now  practically  ex¬ 
ploded,  we  have  all  sought  to  tone  down  man’s  tragedy,  itself 
an  affront  to  the  sufferer  “  sick-unto-death  ”  (to  quote  Barth). 
It  seems  as  though  God,  tired  somewhat  with  His  Church,  as 
earlier  with  Israel,  is  raising  up  even  antagonists  of  the  Church 
in  order  to  drive  us  back  upon  graver  conceptions  and  graver 
tasks  than  we  have  envisaged  for  years. 

Is  not  this  the  reason  for  the  movement  within  our  own 
borders  of  faith — the  deeper  note  now  being  sounded  within  the 
major  theology  of  our  time?  The  easy  note  has  gone,  or  is  going ; 
it  is  the  tragic  note,  both  in  philosophy  and  theology,  that  is  now 
sounding  in  our  ears.  The  specialist  of  the  soul  is  again  at  his 
task,  though  not  before  the  time.  To  quote  but  one  example: 
(Brunner,  Mediator,  p.  443) :  “  We  only  conceive  our  life  as  a 
whole  when  we  see  it  in  this  dark  shadow  of  g^lt.  Thus  the 
sense  of  guilt  means  that  our  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the 
utmost  seriousness  of  life.”  The  section  from  which  this  excerpt 
is  taken  deals  profoundly  with  the  whole  situation  in  which  we 
now  find  ourselves,  a  situation  that  throws  up  for  us  the  need 
of  a  graver  conception  of  sin.  In  almost  every  case,  correct 
diagnosis  means  life  or  death  for  the  patient.  Have  we,  as 
preachers,  always  the  sense  of  responsibility  common  to  the 
medical  calling? 
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II.  The  Severe  Inadequacy  of  Modern  Man  to  Grapple 
With  His  Vital  Need. 

We  have  two  main  disciplines,  apart  from  theology,  that 
bear  on  this  matter,  viz..  Philosophy  and  Science. 

The  failure  of  philosophy  seems  written  large  over  all  its 
attempts  to  meet  the  moral  need  of  man.  It  is  its  dark  hour. 
Not  now,  as  yesterday,  is  it  of  optimistic  mood.  Its  standard, 
long  since,  has  fallen  in  the  dust,  and  so  far  as  one  can  see  there 
is  no  hand  capable  of  lifting  it  to  the  proud  position  it  had  years 
ago.  The  philosopher,  even  more  than  the  theologian,  is  not 
listened  to  with  a  tithe  of  the  respect  that  men  pay  to  the  present¬ 
ments  of  the  scientist.  Philosophy,  perhaps  for  the  good  of  its 
soul,  is  in  the  wilderness — we  trust,  with  God.  Caird  of  Glasgow 
used  to  say  that  the  function  of  philosophy  was  “  thinking  things 
together.”  Far  from  doing  that,  philosophy  is  almost  wringing 
its  abstract  hands  together  as  the  needs  of  to-day  thrust  them¬ 
selves  upon  it.  Yesterday,  in  poetic  mood,  it  loved  to  quote 
Browning’s  lines : 

“  Evil  is  null,  is  naught, 

Is  silence  implying  sound.” 

Not  SO  to-day.  A  terrific  storm  from  all  quarters  of  its  former 
cosmos  is  blowing  wildly  about  all  the  philosophic  chairs,  and 
the  main  task  of  the  moment  is  to  anchor  them  to  some  bed-rock 
lest  they  be  driven  helplessly  before  implacable  gales. 

Two  phases  might  engage  our  attention  here — ethics  and 
humanism.  Ethics,  in  which  so  much  earlier  seemed  to  be 
permanent,  is  definitely  under  the  weather.  The  Kantian,  “  I 
ought,  therefore  I  can,”  has  broken  loose  from  its  moorings, 
and  drifts  before  the  moral  gale  it  is  unable  to  control.  In 
this  respect,  as  with  so  many  others,  man’s  peril  was  never  so 
momentous  as  now. 

The  main  reason  for  this  debacle,  perhaps,  lies  at  the  door 
of  science,  the  discipline  to  which  philosophy  looked  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  its  theses.  It  is  the  scientific  gift  of  “  Relativity  ” 
that  has  launched  this  gale.  Now,  more  than  morals  are  adrift 
— the  modem  soul  itself  goes  out,  it  knows  not  whither.  In  a 
relativity-ordered  (or  disordered)  world,  ethics  has  only  ex¬ 
pediency  with  which  to  account  for  its  life.  Man  has  always 
been  able  to  put  up  a  stout  fight  for  his  ideals  when  he  has  felt 
ethical  rock  beneath  his  feet;  but  now — all  is  shifting  sand,  plus 
a  swirling  whirlpool  of  passion  and  caprice.  It  is  a  fell  day. 

Humanism,  the  cult  of  the  self  as  its  own  ideal,  is  as  hope¬ 
lessly  discredited  as  its  ethical  relation.  It  goes  steadily  over 
to  discredit  the  more  clearly  the  fact  is  seen  that  it  has  no 
objective  validity.  It  is  a  web  of  man-spun  dream  and  theory. 
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Plato  held  that  the  soul  feeds  on  Truth,  Goodness  and  Beauty; 
that  is,  upon  the  Eternal  to  which  or  whom  we  all  consciously 
or  unconsciously  aspire.  Humanism  holds  no  such  “  values,” 
and  loses  grip-hold  daily.  Its  treatment  of  humanity  as  self- 
centred,  self-contained  and  sufficient,  as  framing  and  capable  of 
maintaining  its  own  ideal,  and  therefore  as  adequate  for  every 
emergency,  has  gone  down  in  the  storm.  For  without  objectivity, 
with  no  reliance  upon  a  God  above  and  beyond  our  ambiguous 
and  fragmentary  experience,  it  has  no  gripping  power — it  is 
"built  upon  the  sand.” 

Science  registers  the  same  inadequacy  to  deal  with  this 
malady  of  the  soul.  Hence  the  reason,  possibly,  why  it  makes 
strenuous  endeavours  to  wipe  out  the  word  “  sin.” 

Though  it  can  engirdle  the  world  within  a  few  seconds  with 
its  wireless,  it  cannot  bring  upon  the  soul  one  tithe  of  like  power. 
It  has  given  to  this  generation  powers  that  baffle  imagination, 
alike  for  creation  and  destruction,  yet,  on  the  lips  of  its  most 
eminent  exponents,  it  confesses  an  inability  to  increase  the  moral 
and  spiritual  force  with  which  to  guide  these  new  powers  aright. 
It  seems  to  stand  within  its  own  shadow.  Of  an  “  Alpha  ”  and 
an  “  Omega  ”  it  has  no  word ;  it  has  only  an  interim  report  of 
tangibilities.  It  has  much  to  say  about  the  earth ;  of  the  heavens  it 
is  necessarily  silent ;  it  has  no  revelation,  save  by  inference  from 
a  source  other  than  its  own. 

This  is  as  true  of  its  therapy  as  of  all  its  other  branches. 
By  way  of  its  special  technique,  the  inner  sickness  of  the  soul 
is  laid  bare,  upon  which  it  has  one  special  command :  “  Pull 
yourself  together;  your  sin  is  a  bugbear,  a  creature  of  your 
own  fashioning.  Treat  it  as  negligible,  and  live  above  it.” 
Effective  as  this  often  is  for  shock  or  accident,  in  the  case  of  sin 
it  is  equivalent  to  asking  a  man  to  lift  himself  up  above  his 
height  by  his  shoelaces  :  he  tugs  with  might,  and  the  laces  snap ! 
The  tragedies  that  all  too  often  star  our  bill-boards  are  but 
snapped  minds. 

Let  us  look  at  reality  with  eyes  as  widely  flung  open  as  we 
dare.  Here  is  the  patent  fact :  In  man’s  proudest  hour  of 
research  and  garnered  wisdom  he  is  sensing  an  utter  inadequacy 
to  command  inner  peace  with  moral  power.  Is  it  because  God 
is  being  forgotten?  History  suggests  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  dread  nemesis  in  all  such  forgetting.  That  nemesis  is — the 
unanchored  mind!  There  comes  back  to  mind  “The  Tramp” 
in  David  Grayson’s  Adventures  in  Contentment.  The  man  had 
drifted  into  his  knowledge,  and  he  was  trying  to  serve  his  tem¬ 
poral  need  with  the  hope  that  he  might  do  something  more 
towards  helping  him  to  find  his  moral  feet  again.  Here  is  the 
bit  that  lingers  in  memory  :  “  In  reality,  I  am  no  tramp.  I  began 
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as  well  as  anyone  ...  I  am  afraid  before  life.  It  makes  me  dizzy 
with  thought  ...  If  I  am  a  tramp  at  all,  I  am  a  mental  tramp. 
I  have  an  unanchored  mind."  (Italics  our  own.) 

And  yet  it  is  science  that  has  shattered  materialism  as  a 
philosophy,  at  least  in  its  latest  thinkers,  only,  however,  to  pul¬ 
verise  ethics,  and  leave  man  lonelier  than  ever  under  the  stars. 
Formerly  he  walked  with  God,  with  a  puritan  heart;  now  that 
August  Companion  is  dead !  Man  is  therefore  unanchored ! 

Here  partly  we  have  the  reason  why  Jung  and  other  eminent 
psycho-therapists  endeavour  to  pay  some  respect  to  religion. 
They  are  aware  that  they  must  find  a  religious-equivalent  in 
order  to  carry  through  their  programme  of  inner  reconstruction; 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  no  faith  in  religious- 
objectivity.  It  may  be  a  species  of  natural  pride,  or  of  frank 
inability  to  hear  the  call  of  faith  that  can  win  the  citadel  of 
mind  and  heart.  In  either  case,  Jung  only  thinks  of  religion 
as  an  avenue  to  sublimation,  and  is  only  prepared  to  accept  it 
on  that  basis.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  religion 
rests  on  its  ultimate,  not  pragmatic,  truth.  To  treat  religion  with 
private  reserve  is  an  impossibility.  Religion  refuses  to  be  a 
Cinderella  of  the  mental  laboratory. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  of  no  mean  significance  that  he  and  others 
of  his  calibre  feel  the  need  of  the  calculus  that  only  religion  can 
provide.  It  is  the  quest  for  inner  power.  The  lines  of  Drink- 
water  are  apposite : 

“  Knowledge  we  ask  not,  for  knowledge  Thou  hast  lent ; 

But,  Lord,  the  will,  there  lies  our  bitter  need — 

To  build  above  the  brave  intent 
The  deed,  the  deed.” 

A  return  to  Spurgeon’s  conception  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God  is  the  vital  need  of  this  scientific  day.  It  may  be  that  not 
a  little  of  our  present  disquiet  is  the  judgement  of  the  hidden 
God  to  bring  this  generation  back  to  Him — on  its  knees. 

III.  The  Sovereign  Grace  of  God. 

Grace  as  a  vital  term  of  religion  is  not  much  in  use  to-dajr, 
certainly  not  in  the  front  rank  of  thought  as  was  the  case  in 
other  generations.  Still,  there  is  no  other  term  that  can  express 
just  what  it  connotes.  There  is  an  intensity  and  an  amplitude 
in  it  that  no  other  word  can  even  approach.  Theologians  and 
preachers  will  have  to  come  back  to  it,  and  in  doing  so  forward 
its  teaching  in  book  and  pulpit  once  again.  We  nave  already 
lost  much  by  losing  the  word.  There  were  many  points  of 
difference  between  Spurgeon  and  Forsyth,  but  both  men  rested 
their  soul  on  the  grace  of  God.  In  all  probability,  had  Forsyth 
won  for  himself  the  limpid  clarity  of  the  greater  preacher,  Barth 
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would  not  have  been  so  much  of  a  surprise  to  British  readers 
as  he  is  now. 

There  is  that  in  sovereign  grace  that  awes  and  holds  a  man 
as  no  other  presentation  of  truth  can.  It  speaks  more  adequately 
than  any  other  term  of  the  love  that  stooped  from  heaven  to 
climb  Calvary.  Sovereign  grace  connotes  a  fulness  to  meet  every 
need  of  non-sovereign  man;  a  saving  principle  and  quality  able 
to  avert  doom,  to  cancel  guilt,  to  cleanse  the  stained,  to  reconcile 
this  wandered  world  to  the  holy  Gk>d. 

Whether  we  use  the  word  freely  or  not,  we  must  recapture 
its  immensity,  its  range  and  wonder.  It  is  that  in  Christ  which 
throws  open  eternal  gates  to  lost  man,  brings  him  back  from 
every  far  country  into  which  he  has  flung  himself,  that  annuls 
his  transgression  and  re-makes  him  a  son  of  God.  It  speaks  of 
a  redemption  adequate  to  the  crack  of  doom.  “  Though  you  have 
raked  in  the  kennels  of  hell,”  cried  Spurgeon,  “the  grace  of 
God  can  save  your  soul.”  It  calls  forth  gratitude  from  a  man 
that  makes  him  ransack  mind  and  heart  for  appropriate  ex¬ 
pression.  “  I  was  common  clay,”  said  one,  “  until  roses  were 
planted  in  me.”  Now  it  is  this  order  of  transcendent  experience 
to  which  philosophy  and  science  seem  to  be  such  strangers. 
These  men  and  women  of  grace  walk  as  citizens  of  another  world. 
“  We  look  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  that 
are  not  seen.”  Henry  Drummond’s  emendation  is  very  sug¬ 
gestive  :  “  We  look  through  the  things  that  are  seen,”  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  who  are  captured  by  the  grace  of  God. 

This  grace  is  manifold  in  its  nature  and  operation.  For 
brevity’s  sake  we  can  only  draw  attention  to  three  phases  : 

I.  There  is  the  Grace  of  the  Written  Word. — ^The  present 
generation  does  not  seem  to  have  the  reverence  for  the  Bible 
that  our  forebears  had.  It  is  a  sacred  book,  it  is  true,  but  is  it  to 
them  the  Word  of  the  Living  God?  One  of  the  chief  tasks 
to-day  is  to  win  back  our  people’s  reverence  for  it.  Perhaps  our 
critical  faculties  in  dealing  with  it  have  cost  us  the  greater 
faculty  of  wonder.  That  Transcendent  Book !  what  we  lose  when 
it  becomes  one  of  many  books  to  us !  when  we  come  to  it  at  our 
caprice,  and  open  it  with  a  casual  mind  and  an  imstirred  soul. 

We  must  re-emphasise  its  sovereign  uniqueness.  Like  Jesus 
Himself,  it  has  no  fellow.  It  has  no  need  to  suggest  a  cancelling 
of  other  literatures  of  the  soul :  like  Kant’s  Categorical  Impera¬ 
tive,  it  shines  by  its  own  light.  To  read  it  sensitively  is  to 
awake  to  a  wonder  unseen,  unfelt  elsewhere.  This  Word  is  so 
unlike  all  others  because  it  is  alive  with  the  Spirit  of^  God. 
There  are  other  august  volumes  which  reveal  to  us  the  tireless 
quest  of  man  for  Grod :  but  here  we  have  it  from  the  other  side 
—God’s  inbreaking  within  man’s  chequered  world.  Here  we 
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have  Grace,  the  Grace  of  God,  not  quest ;  if  quest  at  all,  a  quest 
because  there  has  come  a  revelation  that  makes  all  quests  possible. 
Whether  it  offend  ears  that  have  given  themselves  up  to  com¬ 
parative  studies  or  not,  this  must  be  said  :  Here  God  speaks,  and 
man  listens ;  here  God  finds,  and  man  adores ;  here  God  forgives, 
and  man  stammers  out  a  broken  gratitude  a-thrill  with  the  glory 
of  a  world  that  has  broken  in  on  him  to  his  amazement.  We 
all  love  comparative  research,  and  have  been  indebted  to  it  beyond 
any  word  we  can  speak :  but  this  Book  is  not  of  that  order,  and 
what  is  more,  we  know  it.  This  Word  is  the  Written  Grace  of 
God.  Let  us  come  back  again  to  it,  and  with  the  simplicity  of 
children  learn  its  mystery  and  wonder  again. 

II.  The  Grace  of  the  Incarnate  Word. — Only  of  One  do 
we  say  this.  There  is  but  one  Jesus,  and  He  is  the  Christ  of 
the  Jew,  and  the  Logos  of  the  Gentile,  and  the  Saviour  of  every 
mind  and  heart  and  will  that  really  discover  His  saving  wonder. 
He  is  God’s  fulness  for  our  poverty,  God’s  hope  in  our  despair, 
God’s  light  for  our  darkness.  Unlike  all  others  of  history.  He 
only  has  His  footing  in  innocence;  the  only  one  who  never  had 
to  cry  out  to  a  Greater  and  Nobler  for  forgiveness  which  He 
could  not  compass  for  Himself.  As  Forsyth  said  years  ago, 
through  Him  we  do  not  get  a  faith  in  metaphysics,  but  a  meta¬ 
physics  of  faith.  All  others  have  to  point  to  what  is  beyond 
themselves :  He  was  content  to  call  attention  to  Himself.  Jesus 
is  either  the  Grace  of  God  incarnate  or  we  are  lost.  If  on  this 
fundamental  issue  He  is  not  our  Alpha  and  Omega,  then  we 
have  neither :  we  have  no  eternity  either  before  or  beyond.  All 
we  have  is  our  time-hour,  at  the  end  of  which  we  die  in  our  sin. 

Spurgeon,  it  needs  no  telling,  based  his  whole  faith  upon  the 
transcendence  of  Jesus.  It  is  to  this  Christ  that  modem  theology 
goes  back  quickly.  The  attenuated  psychological  Jesus  is  a 
modern  creation,  one  who  was  as  capable  of  mistake  in  His 
quest  as  all  others,  not  the  Lord  from  Heaven.  To  faith.  He 
is  the  solitary  Figure  in  history,  the  Holy  One  whom  men  must 
adore  would  they  come  to  the  Father.  And  His  Cross  is  as 
unique  among  the  vicarious  sacrifices  of  all  time.  The  more  this 
is  felt  the  quicker  will  the  terms  one  heard  a  few  years  ago  die 
out  of  Christian  vocabulary ;  for  example,  “  The  Manliness  of 
Christ,”  "  The  Bravery  of  Jesus,”  “  The  Greatest  of  all  heroes 
is  One,”  and  “Jesus  the  Pilgrim.”  One  does  not  quarrel  with 
these  as  wrong,  but  as  effete,  as  weakened  beyond  true  value. 
They  belong  to  a  sub-Christian  order  of  reality.  They  are 
apposite  to  the  better  class  of  men;  for  Jesus  they  have  little 
or  no  value.  They  are  on  our  lips  when  we  wish  to  put  Him 
in  a  class  with  others,  only  being  careful  to  see  that  He  is  in 
the  first  class.  He  becomes  a  primus  inter  pares,  a  position  that 
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has  no  pertinence  when  He  is  truly  seen.  To  put  it  as  bluntly 
as  it  should  be  put :  He  will  have  none  of  us,  nor  anything  to 
do  with  us,  when  in  our  impertinence  or  patronage  we  beckon 
Him  into  a  relative  position.  Let  an  illustration  point  out  to  us 
our  folly.  A  visitor  to  an  academy  in  which  a  great  picture  of 
Jesus  was  on  view,  looked  at  it  dispassionately  and  then  turned 
away  to  go  elsewhere,  when  a  girl  stepped  to  him,  saying :  “  Oh, 
sir,  do  not  go  away  like  that.  See,  the  way  to  look  at  Him  is  on 
your  knees,  looking  up  into  His  face.  You  cannot  see  Him  in 
this  picture  any  other  way.”  Those  who  know  Christ  best  tell 
us  lesser  folk  that  no  one  knows  Christ  until  he  learns  to 
adore  Him. 

III.  The  Grace  of  the  Inbreathed  Word — the  Holy  Spirit 
of  Jesus’  promise  and  gift.  It  is  grace  still.  Until  He  speaks 
within  the  soul,  who,  by  listening,  can  hear?  Until  He  takes 
the  Written  to  reveal  the  Incarnate  Word,  the  light  that  falls 
upon  the  fact  and  the  Face  is  not  of  heaven  but  of  our  own 
shifting  speculation;  this  latter  may  be  interesting,  it  is  simply 
not  revelation. 

But  when  He  takes  the  Word  and  His  light  falls  upon  it  and 
upon  the  soul  of  the  reader  or  listener,  then  is  wrought  the 
miracle  that  has  brought  the  Church  across  the  centuries.  He 
takes  the  “  Jesus  of  History  ”  only  to  make  us  know  that  One 
has  no  limiting  horizon — He  is  the  Logos  that  became  Flesh. 
What  is  a  horizon  but  the  limit  of  vision?  Intensify  the  vision 
and  the  horizon  lifts;  we  are  in  »  roomier  universe.  That  is 
precisely  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  He  sets  Jesus  within 
eternal  dimensions.  It  is  then  we  know  again  the  meaning  of 
Grace,  if  we  ever  may.  Has  not  Paul,  therefore,  a  word  to  put 
to  the  soul  of  our  day  :  “  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since 
ye  believed?”  Perhaps  a  number  of  us  would  be  compelled 
to  reply :  "  Nay,  we  did  not  so  much  as  hear  whether  there  is 
a  Holy  Ghost.” 

Spurgeon,  with  all  his  power,  pleaded  for  the  recognition 
and  reception  of  the  Spirit.  All  the  men  who  have  done  lasting 
work  in  the  Church  have  to  a  man  testified  to  a  similar  need  and 
later  experience.  The  time  of  the  Spirit’s  coming,  so  they  say, 
is  the  springtide  of  the  soul.  In  that  springtide  Christ  is  seen 
and  known  and  experienced  unforgettably.  To-day,  receding 
from  many  rationalistic  standpoints,  the  Christian  thinker  falls 
back  gratefully  upon  these  memorable  words  :  “  I  will  send  Him 
unto  you  ...  He  shall  take  of  mine  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you.” 

To  the  present  writer,  himself  back  to  not  a  few  early  visions 
and  conceptions  after  years  of  mental  uncertainty  and  strife,  the 
need  of  the  hour  seems  to  be  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
great  realities  that  stormed  and  held  Spurgeon’s  mind  and  heart. 
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These  will  be  expressed  in  the  idiom  of  the  day,  but  being  neces¬ 
sarily  timeless  in  themselves  will  not  be  the  creatures  of  to-day. 
In  effect,  we  must  move  back  to  a  Christ  who  is  at  home  in  and 
fills  the  very  throne  of  Grod.  No  lesser  Christ  can  be  the  Saviour 
of  our  ambiguous  day.  Naturally,  this  will  be  denied  on  many 
a  lip.  There  is,  however,  a  word  that  comes  in  answer,  that 
unforgettable  saying  of  the  Agrapha  :  “  My  mystery,”  said  Jesus, 
“  is  for  Me  and  for  the  sons  of  My  house.”  The  Christian  heart, 
when  it  is  a  case  of  “  either-or,”  has  ever  chosen  to  stand  in  the 
straits  with  Him  and  welcome  the  consequences. 

F.  CAWLEY. 


ANABAPTISM.  The  Transactions  of  the  Congregational 
Historical  Society  for  September,  1935,  and  August,  1936,  contain 
an  article  on  “  Anabaptism  in  England  during  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,”  by  Dr.  Duncan  B.  Heriot,  who  suggests 
there  are  four  probable  reasons  why  Anabaptism  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves.  (1)  The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  as  such.  (2)  The  authorities  themselves  are  not  too  clear 
in  the  way  they  use  the  term  “  Anabaptists.”  (3)  The  focus  of 
interest  to-day  has  moved  away  from  Anabaptism  in  England. 
(4)  Modem  research  along  this  line  has  been  done  chiefly  by 
Baptist  scholars. 

Dr.  Heriot  has  gone  for  his  facts  to  the  original  documents, 
and  he  has  been  fortunate  in  the  opportunity  to  examine  an 
unexplored  tributary  of  Anabaptist  history.  Dr.  Whitley  sug¬ 
gested  that  something  might  be  found  in  the  Dutch  Church,  Austin 
Friars,  and  there,  stored  in  a  specially  built  strong  room  in  the 
church.  Dr.  Heriot  found  records  which,  he  states,  must  be  among 
the  most  interesting  in  the  country.  Anabaptist  references  are  in 
these  records  from  1560. 

The  article  merits  the  attention  of  students  of  our  history, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  secure  the  two  magazines  before  they  go 
out  of  print. 


The  Clifford  Centenary. 

JOHN  CLIFFORD  was  bom  at  Sawley,  Derby,  on  the  16th 
October,  1836.  Anticipatory  centennial  celebrations  were  held 
in  the  Midlands  in  the  summer,  and  the  official  celebrations 
will  take  place  at  Westboume  Park  Church  in  the  centenary 
week.  All  who  care  for  the  story  of  Baptist  history  cherish 
a  deep  regard  for  the  Doctor’s  memory,  for  not  only  was  he 
one  of  the  best  informed  students  of  our  history,  but  he  is 
himself  a  wtal  part  of  it.  In  the  first  number  of  the  Baptist 
Quarterly  after  his  death  (Vol.  II.,  1)  a  brief  tribute  was  printed, 
and  to  a  recent  issue  (Vol.  VI.,  304)  Mr.  W.  S.  Stroud,  one  of 
his  deacons,  contributed  an  extended  estimate.  A  centenary 
article  is  therefore  hardly  called  for,  but  two  notes  of  more 
than  passing  interest  are  printed  below. 

I. 

On  Wednesday,  26th  June,  1867,  the  Rev.  John  Clifford, 
LL.B.,  then  aged  thirty,  preached  before  the  Annual  Association 
of  the  General  Baptist  Churches  at  Northgate  Chapel,  Louth. 
His  subject  was  “  The  Person  and  Plan  of  Christ,”  and  writing 
of  it  a  contemporary  said,  “  The  sermon,  though  long  and 
elaborate  so  as  to  require  great  heed-taking  on  the  part  of  the 
most  appreciative  hearers,  was  listened  to  with  unflagging 
interest,  and  with  almost  unalloyed  delight.  The  range  of 
thought  was  so  wide,  the  points  discussed  were  so  vital,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  been  so  much  controverted  by  the  enemies 
of  the  truth,  the  tone  in  which  these  disputed  topics  were  treated 
was  so  vigorous  and  serious,  the  diction  and  style  were  so  ornate 
and  elevated,  and  the  manner  of  delivery  was  so  eloquent  and 
impressive,  that  the  hearing  of  the  discourse  was  a  feast  of  no 
common  kind.  We  regretted  that  it  was  not  preached  in  a  more 
central  place  and  to  a  larger  auditory;  and  we  wished  that  it 
could  have  been  heard  by  those  sapient  people  who  say  that  pulpit 
power  is  on  the  wane  amongst  us,  and  who  croakingly  put  the 
prohibited  question,  ‘What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these?*  The  sermon  is  to  be  printed,  we 
hope  in  the  form  of  a  little  book,  and  it  will  doubtless  read  well ; 
but  those  optics  had  need  be  very  cunning  which  have  to  equal 
the  service  of  both  eyes  and  ears !  ” 

The  present  writer  wishes  that  he  had  discovered  this  vivid 
pen  picture  of  the  Doctor’s  early  preaching  power  before  his 
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death  in  1923.  He  imagines  that  the  Doctor’s  eyes  would  have 
sparkled  at  the  remembrance  of  his  “  ornate  and  elevated  diction 
and  style.”  “  Pulpit  power  on  the  wane  ”  in  1867 !  The  phrase 
might  have  been  written  yesterday ;  but  the  glory  of  the  “  former 
days  ”  has  been  a  platform  heroic  for  over  two  thousand  years. 

11. 


51,  Porchester  Road,  W. 

Jan.  20,  ’79. 

My  dear  friends. 

Your  letter  of  Xmas  morning  gave  me  very  great  pleasure 
indeed.  I  rejoice  in  it,  as  another  expression  of  your  real  regard 
for  the  work  we  are  seeking  to  do  for  Christ  and  men,  and  of 
the  deep  and  unselfish  interest  you  take  in  the  progress  of  His 
blessed  Kingdom.  Words  will  not  express  my  warm  appreciation 
of  your  love  and  devoted  co-operation. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  am  glad  to  have  the  prospect  of  an 
addition  to  my  stipend.  You  know  that  since  the  New  Chapel 
was  opened  I  have  been  a  loser  in  every  way  save  in  the  increase 
of  my  privilege  of  work,  but  I  have  felt  sure  that  you  would 
take  care  of  me,  and  as  soon  as  you  could  add  to  my  income, 
but  I  scarcely  expected  it  yet,  and  therefore  am  very  glad  to 
think  that  you  see  your  way  clear  to  take  such  a  step  now. 

Praying  for  the  choicest  blessing  of  God  upon  our  work, 
a  work  He  has  given  us,  and  therefore  will  bless, 

I  am.  Your  affectionate  friend  and  fellow-worker, 

JOHN  CLIFFORD. 

To  the  Deacons  of 

Praed  Street  and  Westboume  Park  Church. 

This  happy  letter  is  self-explanatory.  It  may  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  suggesting  a  suitable  course  of  action  to 
deacons  and  of  furnishing  a  precedent  to  ministers  faced  with 
the  opportunity  of  writing  a  similar  letter. 

S.  J.  P. 
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W.  H.  Hudson,  Naturalist  and 
Author. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HUDSON,  who  was  bom  in  1841, 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  long  lifetime  to  observing 
nature  (especially  bird  and  human  nature)  and  writing  about  it. 
Nearly  everyone  takes  pleasure  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature;  but  most  of  us  do  so  in  a  comparatively  vague  and 
casual  way.  Our  observation  lacks  closeness  and  intensity. 
Hudson  was  the  sensitive  and  skilled  observer.  With  charac¬ 
teristic  modesty  he  described  his  own  mental  attitude  as  that  of 
“  the  naturalist,  whose  proper  study  is  not  mankind  but  animals, 
including  man ;  who  does  not  wish  to  worry  his  brains  overmuch, 
and  likes  to  see  very  many  things  with  vision  a  little  clearer 
than  the  ordinary,  rather  than  to  see  a  very  few  things  with 
preternatural  clearness  and  miss  all  the  rest  ”  (^Nature  in  Down- 
land,  Chapter  VI.).  Lovers  of  his  writings,  however,  would 
regard  this  as  rather  an  understatement,  for  they  know  that  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  scientist  he  combined  the  poet’s  power  of  seeing 
into  the  life  of  things  and  the  philosopher’s  habit  of  reflecting 
upon  their  hidden  significance.  He  had  also  unusual  imaginative 
gifts  and  a  supreme  talent  for  describing  in  simple  and  beautiful 
language  what  he  saw  and  heard,  making  the  various  scenes  and 
incidents  live  again  on  his  pages.  No  matter  what  he  wrote 
about  he  was  never  fumbling  or  dull  or  ponderous.  In  the  Times 
Literary  Supplement  a  month  or  two  ago  a  critic,  reviewing  a 
work  by  Thomas  Wood,  remarked :  “  His  prose  is  without 
mannerisms  or  affectations.  Keeping  in  mind  always  what  it 
means  to  get  said  it  finds  the  most  effective  way  of  saying  it 
and  achieves  beauty  without  straining  after  it.”  This  exactly 
describes  Hudson’s  prose.  It  is  invariably  limpid,  supple  and 
expressive,  achieving  the  effect  it  aims  at  without  apparent  effort, 
so  that  the  reader  is  carried  pleasurably  along  with  a  sense  of 
quickened  alertness  and  well-being,  his  whole  interest  engaged 
in  that  which  interests  Hudson.  When  I  say  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  author  (certainly  of  any  prose-writer)  who  has 
yielded  me  greater  delight  I  am  probably  recording  the  opinion 
of  multitudes  of  readers  besides  myself. 

Hudson’s  native  country  was  Argentina,  and  there  amid  the 
far-spreading  pampas  of  the  La  Plata  region  his  boyhood  was 
spent.  He  was  never  at  school,  but  lived  in  the  open  air  with 
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the  birds  and  the  beasts.  Very  early  in  his  boyhood  he  formed 
the  habit  of  going  about  alone  to  amuse  himself  in  his  own  way 
— his  favourite  occupation  being  that  of  absorbedly  watching 
the  ways  of  some  living  creature,  some  brilliantly  coloured  insect 
or  bird  which  had  captured  his  attention. 

The  story  of  those  early  years — which  moulded  him  for  life, 
and  to  which  he  often  looked  back  with  a  kind  of  nostalgia 
— is  fascinatingly  told  in  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago,  an 
autobiographical  volume  published  in  1918  and  wntten  during 
a  period  of  convalescence  in  a  sick-room  in  Cornwall,  more  than 
half-a-century  after  the  events  with  which  it  deals.  But  there 
is  autobiography  in  all  his  writings  in  so  far  as  they  tell  of 
his  own  first-hand  experiences. 

Next  to  his  delight  in  nature  came  his  delight  in  books,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  books  (chiefly  poetry)  which  contained  descriptions 
of  rural  sights  and  sounds  and  gave  expression  to  “  the  feeling 
of  mysterious,  uplifting  gladness  produced  in  us  by  nature.” 
The  couple  of  hundred  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  his  early  home 
included  no  poetry  worth  mentioning,  but : — 

“  One  day,”  he  tells  us,  “  during  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  I  discovered  in  a  mean  street,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  town,  a  second-hand  bookshop,  kept  by  an  old  snuffy  spec¬ 
tacled  German  in  a  long  shabby  black  coat.  I  remember  him 
well  because  he  was  a  very  important  person  to  me.  It  was  the 
first  shop  of  the  kind  I  had  seen — I  doubt  if  there  was  another  in 
the  town ;  and  to  be  allowed  to  rummage  by  the  hour  among  this 
mass  of  old  books  on  the  dusty  shelves  and  heaped  on  the  brick 
floor  was  a  novel  and  delightful  experience.  The  books  were  mostly 
in  Spanish,  French  and  German,  but  there  were  some  in  English, 
and  among  them  I  came  upon  Thomson's  Seasons.  I  remember 
the  thrill  of  joy  I  experienced  when  I  snatched  up  the  small  thin 
octavo  in  its  smooth  calf  binding.  It  was  the  first  book  in 
English  I  ever  bought,  and  to  this  day,  when  I  see  a  copy  of 
the  Seasons  on  a  bookstall,  which  is  often  enough,  I  cannot  keep 
my  fingers  off  it  and  find  it  hard  to  resist  a  temptation  to  throw 
a  couple  of  shillings  away  and  take  it  home.  If  shillings  had  not 
been  wanted  for  bread  and  cheese  I  should  have  a  roomful  of 
copies  by  now  ”  (Afoot  in  England,  Chapter  XXIV.). 

In  his  sixteenth  year  he  had  an  attack  of  t3^hus,  followed 
by  acute  rheumatic  fever.  This  left  in  its  train  heart-trouble,  to 
which  he  was  subject,  more  or  less,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  Ultimately  it  proved  fatal;  but  the  fact  that  his  death 
did  not  take  place  until  1922  is  an  illustration  of  the  uncertainty 
which  so  often  attaches  to  medical  verdicts — for  in  1857  the 
doctors  had  promised  him  only  a  few  short  years  of  life.  Such  a 
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sentence  hanging  over  him,  however,  helps  to  account,  no  doubt, 
for  the  traces  of  deep  melancholy  which  from  time  to  time 
shadow  his  pages. 

When  he  was  in  his  thirties  he  came  to  England  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  living  by  his  pen.  Like  so  many  other  literary 
aspirants,  he  found  the  struggle  to  make  good  a  long  and  weary 
one,  and  it  was  not  until  this  century  had  begun  that  he  gained 
a  secure  place  in  popular  esteem.  He  refers  in  Afoot  in  England 
to  the  lean  years  of  poverty  and  ill-health,  when  he  and  his  wife 
lived  in  “  the  immense  unfriendly  wilderness  of  London  ” 
because  it 

“  appeared  to  be  the  only  place  in  the  wide  world  where 
our  poor  little  talents  could  earn  us  a  few  shillings  a  week  to 
live  on  ...  It  occasionally  happened,”  he  writes,  ”  that  an  article 
sent  to  some  magazine  was  not  returned,  and  always  after  so 
many  rejections  to  have  one  accepted  and  paid  for  with  a  cheque 
worth  several  pounds  was  a  cause  of  astonishment,  and  was  as 
truly  a  miracle  as  if  the  angel  of  the  sun  had  compassionately 
thrown  us  down  a  handful  of  gold.” 

Almost  his  only  pleasure  during  those  years  was  the  counter 
rambles — mostly  in  East  Anglia  and  the  Southern  Counties — in 
which  he  indulged  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  and  in  the  autumn 
when  means  would  allow. 

Of  the  three  main  groups  into  which  his  writings  fall,  viz., 
works  of  fiction,  ornithological  treatises  and  discursive  essays 
recording  the  sights  and  sounds  and  everyday  adventures  which 
he  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  aforesaid  rambles,  my  own 
preference  (and  probably  that  of  the  majority  of  his  readers)  is 
for  the  third  group.  The  very  names  of  some  of  these  books 
fall  like  music  on  the  ears  of  those  who  have  learned  to  love 
them :  and  a  like  remark  holds  good  with  reference  to  the  titles 
of  many  of  his  chapters,  e.g.,  “  On  Going  Back,”  “  Wind,  Wave 
and  Spirit,”  “  Shepherds  and  Wheatears,”  “  Summer  Heat,”  “  In 
Praise  of  the  Cow,”  “  Following  a  River,”  “  An  Old  Road  Lead¬ 
ing  Nowhere.”  Anyone  to  whom  such  titles  do  not  appeal  had 
better  leave  Hudson  alone;  but  those  to  whom  they  do  appeal 
can  read  him  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Although  a  lover  of  walking— ^oing  on  occasion  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  a  day — he  was  yet  no  lusty  hiker.  “  A  poorer 
walker,”  he  says,  "  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find.”  On  most 
of  his  wanderings  “  the  end  of  each  day  usually  brought  extreme 
fatigue.”  Sometimes  he  cycled;  but  he  liked  walking  because 
of  its  compensations,  of  which 

“  perhaps  the  best  of  all  was  that  this  method  of  seeing  the 
country  made  us  more  intimate  with  the  people  we  met  and  stayed 
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with  ...  I  can  recall,”  he  writes,  “  a  hundred  little  adventures 
we  met  with  during  those  wanderings,  when  we  walked  day 
after  day,  without  map  or  guide-book  as  otir  custom  was,  not 
knowing  where  the  evening  would  find  us,  but  always  confident 
that  the  people  to  whom  it  would  fall  in  the  end  to  shelter  us 
would  prove  interesting  to  know  and  would  show  us  a  kindness 
that  money  could  not  pay  for  ”  (Afoot  in  England,  Chapter  III.). 

Hudson’s  first  book  was  The  Purple  Land  that  England  Lost, 
a  graphic,  eloquent  and  colourful  romance  of  love  and  war  in 
Uruguay.  This  was  published  in  1885  in  two  volumes  at  the 
price  of  one  guinea,  and  it  fell — as  the  saying  is — still-bom 
from  the  press.  About  1904  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up 
a  copy  of  it — with  the  pages  not  cut  open — for  eighteen-pence  in 
a  little  shop  in  Oxford.  I  kept  it,  on  and  off  my  shelves,  for 
twelve  years  or  more,  and  then  parted  with  it  to  a  London  dealer 
for  five  guineas.  A  few  months  later  I  saw  it  listed  in  that 
dealer’s  catalogue  for  £38.  And  not  long  afterwards  a  copy 
(the  same  one?)  was  sold  at  Sotheby’s  for  nearly  double  that 
figure.  Such  was  its  scarcity  value.  Meanwhile  the  book  had  been 
re-issued  as  a  one-volume  six-shilling  novel,  called  The  Purple 
Land,  and  now  it  is  obtainable,  in  the  “  Penguin  ”  series,  for 
sixpence. 

The  Purple  Land  was  followed,  in  1887,  by  A  Crystal  Age, 
a  kind  of  Arcadian  Utopia,  comparable  in  some  respects  to 
Samuel  Butler’s  Erewhon.  Having  read  both  works,  I  know 
which  of  the  two  I  am  the  more  glad  not  to  have  missed. 

Argentine  Ornithology  came  in  1888,  and  in  1892  The 
Naturalist  in  La  Plata  and  (under  pseudonym)  Fan.  Eighteen- 
ninety-three  saw  the  publication  of  Birds  in  a  Village  and  Idle 
Days  in  Patagonia.  Then  followed  British  Birds  (1895),  Birds 
in  London  (1898),  Nature  in  Downland  (1900),  Birds  and  Man 
(1901),  El  Ombu  (1902),  Hampshire  Days  (1W3).  Several  of 
these  works  speedily  reached  the  remainder  market — to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  discriminating  impecunious  book-buyers,  although 
not  to  that  of  the  author. 

I  suppose  his  real  vogue  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
Green  Mansions,  in  1904,  a  novel  of  haunting  charm  whose 
elusive  heroine,  Rima,  the  bird-woman,  has  been  represented  (or, 
as  many  think,  grievously  misrepresented)  by  Epstein  in  the 
stonework  of  the  Hudson  Memorial  Bird  Sanctuary  in  Hyde 
Park. 

After  Green  Mansions  came  A  Little  Boy  Lost  (1905),  The 
Land’s  End  (1908),  Afoot  in  England  (1909),  A  Shepherd’s  Life 
(1910),  Adventures  Amon^  Birds  (1913),  and  sundry  other  books, 
concluding  with  A  Hind  %n  Richmond  Park,  which  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  in  the  year  of  his  death. 
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In  1901,  when  he  was  sixty,  he  was  awarded  a  Civil  List 
Pension  of  £150,  “in  recognition  of  the  originality  of  his 
writings  on  natural  history.”  This  he  resigned  in  1921  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  no  longer  in  need  of  the  money.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  able  to  make  a  donation  of  £1,000  to  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  (which  he  had  actively 
supported  ever  since  its  formation  thirty  years  before)  to  be  used 
for  the  extension  of  its  educational  work  among  schoolchildren. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  his  feeling  for  birds  was  no  mere 
aesthetic  sentiment;  it  prompted  him  to  unsparing  endeavour  on 
behalf  of  the  creatures  he  loved. 

His  friend  Edward  Garnett  (Hudson’s  letters  to  whom  have 
been  published)  has  written  : 

“  I  have  known  several  men  of  genius,  remarkable  minds,  but 
no  man’s  personality  has  ever  fascinated  me  like  Hudson’s  .  .  . 

I  should  think  that  few  men  have  aroused  such  warm  responsive¬ 
ness  in  their  fellows  as  Hudson.  Wherever  he  went  .  .  .  people 
succumbed  quickly  to  the  spell  of  his  personality.  His  tall, 
dark  figure,  his  brusque  vivid  talk,  his  magnetic  eyes,  his  strength 
of  manner,  and  the  spice  of  mystery  in  his  movements,  captivated 
his  hearers.  People  were  warmed  by  his  rich  vibrating  feeling, 
by  his  picturesque  aloofness,  by  his  intimacy  of  tone,  by  some¬ 
thing  strange  in  his  attitude,  by  his  intense  zest  in  living  fact. 
And  by  this  power  of  vivifying  his  hearers  and  of  stimulating 
their  interests  Hudson  was  a  king  in  any  company.” 

“  There  were,”  continues  Garnett,  “  two  sides  to  Hudson’s 
social  instinct,  as  there  were  two  sides  to  his  genius  .  .  .  On 
the  one  side  his  heart,  the  most  deeply  human  of  all  men’s  I 
have  known,  made  any  little  drama  of  life  an  intensely  absorbing 
reality  to  him;  on  the  other  side  his  free,  untamed  spirit,  the 
hunger  of  his  senses  and  spirit  for  Nature  and  his  passionate 
I  affinity  with  ‘  the  earth  life  ’  bade  him  cast  off  as  an  incubus 
I  our  crowded  streets  and  towns  and  all  their  congested  affairs. 
His  instinct  oscillated  between  the  poles  of  two  forces,  the 
human  and  the  wild.” 

In  writing  about  Hudson  the  one  thing  I  am  tempted  to 
do  is  to  quote  and  quote  and  quote,  so  that  readers  may  test 
for  themselves  his  quality  as  a  writer.  There  is  a  Hudson 
Anthology  (edited  by  Edward  Garnett),  which  I  have  not  seen; 
and  certainly  his  books  abound  in  quotables.  One  can  hardly 
open  them  anywhere  without  lighting  upon  some  striking  and 
memorable  passage.  The  difficulty,  in  fact,  lies  in  finding  not 
what  to  quote,  but  what  to  omit.  Here  are  three  s^cimens  which 
I  should  be  obliged  to  include  were  I  compiling  a  Hudson 
Anthology  myself. 
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The  first  is  from  the  chapter  entitled  “  Silence  and  Music  ” 
in  Nature  in  Downland. 

“  The  skylark  is  found  all  over  downland,  and  is  abundant 
wherever  there  is  cultivation.  On  the  sheepwalks,  where 
favourable  breeding-places  are  comparatively  few,  he  is  so  thinly 
distributed  that  you  may  sometimes  ramble  about  for  half  a  day 
and  not  put  up  more  than  half-a-dozen  birds.  And  yet  here,  on 
these  sheep-fed  hills,  out  of  sight  of  cornfields,  you  hear  the  lark 
all  day  long — not  one  nor  half-a-dozen,  nor  a  score  or  two, 
but  many  scores,  and  I  should  say  hundreds  of  larks.  Go  where 
you  like,  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill,  or  down  the  longest 
slopes  into  the  deepest  combe  or  valley  at  its  foot,  everywhere  you 
are  ringed  about  with  that  perpetual  unchanging  stream  of  sound. 
It  is  not  a  confused,  nor  a  diffused  sound,  which  is  everywhere, 
filling  the  whole  air  like  a  misty  rain,  or  a  perfume,  or  like  the 
universal  hum  of  teeming  insect  life  in  a  wood  in  summer; 
but  a  sound  that  ever  comes  from  a  great  distance,  out  of  the 
sky :  and  you  are  always  in  the  centre  of  it ;  and  the  effect  is  as 
of  an  innumerable  company  of  invisible  beings,  forming  an 
unbroken  circle  as  wide  as  the  horizon,  chanting  an  everlasting 
melody  in  one  shrill,  unchanging  tone.  You  may  hear  it  con¬ 
tinuously  for  hours,  yet  look  in  vain  to  see  a  bird ;  I  have  strained 
my  sight,  gazing  for  an  hour,  and  have  not  seen  one  rising  or 
coming  back  to  earth,  and  have  looked  up  and  listened  in  vain 
to  hear  one  singing  overhead.  And  I  have  looked  all  about  the 
sky  with  my  strong  glasses  without  being  able  to  detect  one 
small  brown  speck  on  the  vast  blue  expanse.  This  was  because 
the  birds  on  these  smooth,  close-cropped  hills,  especially  in  the 
dry  months  of  July  and  August,  were  really  very  few  and  far 
between — so  far  indeed  that  not  a  bird  came  within  ken.  And 
yet  on  account  of  the  immense  distance  the  sound  travels  you  can 
hear  the  voices  of  hundreds.” 

My  second  extract,  by  way  of  contrast,  deals  with  the  ugliness 
of  Methodist  chapels  in  West  Cornwall.  It  is  from  The  Land’s 
End,  Chapter  XIII.,  and  may  not  be  entirely  inapplicable  even 
to  ourselves. 

"...  these  square  naked  granite  boxes  set  up  in  every 
hamlet  and  at  roadsides,  hideous  to  look  at  and  a  blot  and  dis¬ 
figurement  to  the  village  and  to  God’s  earth,  are  assuredly  an 
insult  to  every  person  endowed  with  a  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness. 
You  will  notice  that  a  cowhouse  or  a  bam  or  any  other  out¬ 
building  at  even  the  most  squalid-looking  little  farm  in  a  Cornish 
hamlet  strikes  one  as  actually  beautiful  by  contrast  with  the 
neighbouring  conventicle  .  .  . 

“  The  interior  of  these  chapels  is  on  a  par  with  their  external 
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appearance.  A  square  naked  room,  its  four  dusty  walls  dis¬ 
tempered  a  crude  blue  or  red  or  yellow,  with  a  loud-ticking 
wooden  kitchen  clock  nailed  high  up  on  one  of  them  to  tell  how 
the  time  goes.  Of  the  service  I  can  only  say  that  after  a  good 
deal  of  experience  of  chapel  services  in  many  parts  of  England 
I  have  found  nothing  so  unutterably  repellent  as  the  services 
here,  often  enough  conducted  by  a  ‘  local  preacher.’  an  illiterate 
native  who  holds  forth  for  an  hour  on  the  Lord’s  dealings  with 
the  Israelites  in  a  loud  metallic  harsh  Cornish  voice. 

“  I  observed  that  as  a  rule  but  few  adults  attended  the  morn¬ 
ing  services  in  the  villages  and  small  towns ;  but  alas  for  the  little 
ones !  they  were  all  packed  off  to  chapel  in  the  morning.  Again 
and  again  on  taking  my  seat  in  a  chapel  at  the  early  service 
I  found  myself  in  a  congregation  chiefly  composed  of  children. 
What  can  be  the  effect  on  the  child  mind  of  such  an  interior 
and  of  such  a  service — the  intolerable  sermon,  the  rude  singing — 
the  whole  squalid  .symbolism !  One  can  but  say  that  if  any 
imagination,  any  sense  of  beauty,  any  feeling  of  wonder  and 
reverence  at  the  mystery  of  life  and  nature  had  survived  in  their 
young  minds  it  must  inevitably  perish  in  such  an  atmosphere.” 

The  third  passage,  from  Chapter  V.  of  Afoot  in  England, 
describes  an  experience  on  the  Norfolk  coast  which  most  of  us 
would  despair  of  being  able  to  put  into  words ;  but  when  Hudson 
does  it  it  looks  easy. 

“  As  the  sun  rose  higher  the  air  grew  warmer  until  it  was 
full  summer  heat  .  .  .  ;  for  all  that  day  we  were  abroad,  and 
as  the  tide  ebbed  a  new  country  that  was  neither  earth  nor  sea 
was  disclosed,  an  infinite  expanse  of  pale  yellow  sand  stretching 
away  on  either  side,  and  further  and  further  out  until  it  mingled 
and  melted  into  the  sparkling  water  and  faintly  seen  line  of 
foam  on  the  horizon.  And  over  all  .  .  .  there  brooded  a  soft 
bluish  silvery  haze  .  .  .  that  blotted  nothing  out,  but  blended 
and  interfused  them  all  until  earth  and  air  and  sea  and  sands 
were  scarcely  distinguishable  .  .  .  Far  out  on  the  lowest  furthest 
strip  of  sand,  which  appeared  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  sea, 
gulls  were  seen  standing  in  twos  and  threes  and  small  groups 
and  in  rows;  but  they  did  not  look  like  gulls — familiar  birds, 
gull-shaped  with  grey  and  white  plumage.  They  appeared  twice 
as  big  as  gulls,  and  were  of  a  dazzling  whiteness  and  of  no 
definite  shape :  though  standing  still  they  had  motion,  an  effect 
of  the  quivering  dancing  air,  the  ‘  visible  heat  ’ ;  at  rest,  they 
were  seen  now  as  separate  objects;  then  as  one  with  the  silver 
sparkle  on  the  sea;  and  when  they  rose  and  floated  away  they 
were  no  longer  shining  and  white,  but  like  pale  shadows  of 
winged  forms  faintly  visible  in  the  haze. 
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"  They  were  not  birds  but  spirits — ^beings  that  lived  in  or  were 
passing  through  the  world  and  now,  like  the  heat,  made  visible; 
and  I,  standing  far  out  on  the  sparkling  sands,  with  the  sparkling 
sea  on  one  side  and  the  line  of  dunes,  indistinctly  seen  as  land, 
on  the  other,  was  one  of  them ;  and  if  any  person  had  looked  at 
me  from  a  distance  he  would  have  seen  me  as  a  formless  shining 
white  being  standing  by  the  sea,  and  then  perhaps  as  a  winged 
shadow  floating  in  the  haze.  It  was  only  necessary  to  put  out 
one’s  arms  to  float.  That  was  the  effect  on  my  mind  :  this  natural 
world  was  changed  to  a  supernatural,  and  there  was  no  more 
matter  nor  force  in  sea  or  land  nor  in  the  heavens  above,  but 
only  spirit.” 

Many  a  time  I  felt  prompted  to  write  to  Hudson  thanking 
him  for  the  intense  enjoyment  I  derived  from  his  books.  My 
regret  at  not  having  done  so  was  tempered  when  I  read  that 
early  in  1906  he  informed  Garnett  that  since  coming  to  England 
he  had  received  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  letters  worth 
keeping.  Obviously  it  would  have  been  rather  a  pity  to  add 
another  letter  to  that  vast  pile.  Nor  would  a  letter  really  have 
sufficed  in  my  case.  A  sonnet  at  least  would  have  been  needed 
to  give  anything  like  fitting  expression  to  my  gratitude.  But 
amid  the  manifold  distractions  of  a  parson’s  life  it  is  difficult 
enough  to  concentrate  on  the  production  of  sermons,  let  alone 
sonnets.  So  this  article — such  as  it  is — will  have  to  serve  as 
a  small  contribution  towards  discharging  a  great  debt. 

In  conclusion  let  me  quote  the  following  admirable  estimate 
of  Hudson’s  achievement  as  a  writer  which  appeared  in  Bird 
Notes  and  News  in  the  autumn  of  1922,  over  the  initials  L.G. 

”  Something  his  books  owed  no  doubt  to  their  memories 
of  two  continents.  From  the  boundless  spaces  of  Argentina,  with 
its  untilled  pampas  and  half-wild  gauchos,  he  passed  to  the  green 
meadows  and  old-time  villages  of  England,  always  able  to  recall 
not  only  the  brilliant  bird  life  he  had  first  known,  but  the  habits 
and  language  of  each  species;  and  to  contrast  them  with  the 
sombre-coated  songsters  of  his  new  home.  The  English  down- 
land,  the  little  English  hamlet,  the  English  lanes  and  woodlands, 
the  English  cottagers,  won  his  heart,  as  summer  after  summer 
he  rambled  in  quiet  ways  over  many  a  county,  becoming  familiar 
with  hundreds  of  small  villages  in  a  way  few  Englishmen  can 
equal.  The  New  Forest,  the  Sussex  Downs,  Wiltshire  byeways  and 
sheepfolds,  Cornish  rocks  and  Norfolk  cliffs — he  knew  and  made 
himself  a  part  of  all,  just  as  whatever  bird  he  had  most  newly 
seen  and  watched  became,  as  it  seemed,  his  favourite  bird,  and 
the  most  lovely.  And  whether  it  was  the  elusive  furze-wren  on 
a  Surrey  common,  the  jays  of  Savemake,  the  jackdaws  of  Pen- 
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zance,  the  wood-wrens  of  Wells  in  Somerset,  or  the  wild  geese 
of  Wells-next-the-Sea ;  or  a  shepherd’s  dog,  or  a  cow  in  an  old 
lane,  or  a  grasshopper  or  a  dragonfly ;  or  a  ribbon  of  blue  vernal 
squills,  a  patch  of  chequered  fritillaries,  or  a  yellow  mimulus 
by  the  river;  he  could  see  and  write  of  each  and  all  with  a 
charm  that  made  it  for  the  moment  the  one  thing  of  interest  for 
himself  and  his  readers.  It  was  all  Life,  the  abounding  life  of 
a  world  made  very  good.  But  woven  in  with  the  golden  threads 
was  a  weft  of  the  deepest  sadness,  the  consciousness  of  Death.” 

E.  J.  ROBERTS. 


John  Clifford  as  I  Knew  Him.  A  Commemorative  Tribute  by 

Henry  J.  Cowell.  (Baptist  Union  Publication  Dept.,  6d.) 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Clifford  will  call  forth 
many  tributes,  but  Mr.  Cowell’s  is  sure  of  a  worthy  place  among 
them.  Through  many  years  he  was  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Clifford,  and  this  gives  to  his  eulogy  an  intimate 
and  personal  note  which  all  the  readers  of  this  brochure  will  feel 
to  be  both  fitting  and  adequate.  Mr.  Cowell  takes  us  behind  the 
pulpit  and  the  platform  into  that  realm  of  personal  relationships 
where  the  Doctor  moved  with  such  grace  and  charm.  He  shows 
us  Dr.  Clifford’s  love  for  children  and  young  people,  his  humility 
and  generosity,  his  humour  and  abounding  friendliness.  Skil¬ 
fully  he  paints  the  portrait  of  a  fighter  and  leader  who  never  lost 
the  spirit  of  the  child,  and  whose  long  career  was  dominated  by 
his  love  for  the  Master.  Dr.  Clifford  was,  in  every  sense,  a  great 
Christian :  and  as  Mr.  Cowell’s  brochure  will  have  a  very  large 
circulation  (as  it  well  deserves)  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  brought  back  to  us  the  memory  of  an  out¬ 
standing  apostle  in  the  modem  world,  an  apostle  whom  to  know 
was  to  love. 

F.  T.  L. 


Caleb  Ashworth  of  Cloughfold 
and  Daventry. 

IT  is  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  month  of  September,  in  the 
year  1732.  A  group  of  people  are  assembled  around  an  open- 
air  baptistry  in  a  comer  of  a  field  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
Pennine  Hills.  Nearby  is  Carr  House,  the  home  of  Richard 
Ashworth,  the  minister  of  the  Cloughfold  Baptist  Church,  a 
mile-and-a-half  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rossendale  Valley. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  the  baptism  which  takes  place  here 
on  this  date  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  Of  the  nine  persons 
who  make  their  public  witness  for  Christ  at  least  one  is  a  “  child 
of  the  manse  ” — Caleb  Ashworth.  The  ceremony  is  conducted 
by  Alvery  Jackson,  of  Bamoldswick,  who  has  probably  walked 
over  the  lonely  Burnley  Moor  the  previous  day  to  be  present. 
Jackson’s  diary  has  come  down  to  us;  let  him  tell  the  story  in 
his  own  words. 

“  September  25th,  1732. — Went  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Cloughfold, 
where  were  present  Messrs.  Ashworth,  Wilson,  and  Henry  Wilkin¬ 
son.  Mr.  Ashworth  invited  me  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  occasion, 
which  I  did  on  Acts  xxii.  16.  After  dinner  we  went  to  Mr. 
Ashworth’s,  and  examined  and  baptised  Caleb  Ashworth,  Martha 
Ashworth,  John,  Richard,  and  Mary  Lord,  Martha  Hardman, 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Greenwood,  and  James  Ashworth.  May  the 
Lord  confirm  them.” 

Richard  Ashworth  was  minister  of  Cloughfold  from  1705, 
in  which  year  he  succeeded  the  famous  William  Mitchell,  to  1751, 
this  pastorate  of  over  forty-five  years  being  the  longest  the  church 
has  ever  had.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted 
with  blindness,  and  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  his  son,  Thomas 
Ashworth,  who,  in  turn,  became  minister  of  the  church  following 
his  father’s  death,  until  he  received  a  call  to  the  Gildersome 
church  in  the  year  1755.  Richard  Ashworth  was,  at  his  own 
request,  buried  in  the  garden  of  Carr  House,  and  the  grave  is 
still  to  be  seen  there.  Parry  ^  suggests  that  “  Richard  Ashworth, 
as  a  sturdy  Nonconformist,  took  a  course  so  unusual  as  the 
ordering  of  his  body  to  be  buried  in  his  own  garden  rather  than 
in  the  churchyard  (i.e.  the  Parish  Church  of  Newchurch),  because 
it  was  dictated  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  liberty  of  conduct  of  the 
religious  services  to  be  performed  at  his  funeral.”  Such  choice 
of  one’s  place  of  interment  was  not,  however,  so  unusual  two 
1  History  of  Cloughfold  Baptist  Church  "  (1876 :  p.  101). 
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centuries  ago.  One  such  “  private  ”  grave  is  to  be  seen  in 
Cloughfold  village,  in  close  proximity  to  the  church,  and  yet 
another  on  Chapel  Hill,  a  mile-and-a-half  away.  Parry’s  sugges¬ 
tion  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Welsh,  the  incumbent 
of  Newchurch  at  the  time,  showed  his  esteem  for  Richard  Ash¬ 
worth  by  his  presence  at  the  funeral  of  the  latter  in  Carr  House 
garden.  At  that  time  there  were  no  facilities  for  burials  at 
Cloughfold  chapel,  the  first  piece  of  land  for  a  graveyard  only 
being  purchased  in  the  year  1777.  The  deed  for  the  purchase 
of  this  plot  of  land  states  that  a  portion  was  for  the  “  erection 
of  a  stable  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  church,”  and  the 
remainder  for  use  as  a  burial  ground,  with  the  proviso  that  “  for 
every  corpse  buried  therein  fees  shall  be  paid  within  28  days  to 
the  minister  or  curate  of  Newchurch  Parish  Church  as  if  the 
burial  had  taken  place  there.”  ^ 

Of  those  baptised  on  September  25th,  1732,  we  are  most 
concerned  with  Caleb  Ashworth,  the  son  of  Richard  Ashworth. 
Parry  ®  states  that  he  was  at  this  time  twelve  years  of  age.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  date  of  Alvery  Jackson’s  Diary  (quoted 
above)  is  correct,  and  the  date  of  Caleb  Ashworth’s  death  and 
his  age  correctly  given  on  his  tombstone  (and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these)  then  he  was  only  in  his  eleventh 
year.  Of  the  years  immediately  following  his  baptism  nothing  is 
definitely  known.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  in  his 
early  ’teens  he  began  to  speak  and  to  preach  in  and  around  the 
Rossendale  Valley,  and  probably  often  occupied  his  father’s 
pulpit  at  Cloughfold.  His  gifts  in  this  direction  became  so 
marked  that  eventually  it  was  decided  that  he  should  receive  an 
adequate  training  for  the  Christian  ministry.  To  this  end  he 
became  a  student  in  the  Northampton  Academy,  then  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  the  famous  hymn-writer. 
The  date  of  his  taking  up  residence  there  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Parry  *  suggests  a  date  in  his  early  ’teens.  “  Caleb  Ashworth 
must  have  commenced  preaching  very  soon  after  his  baptism, 
for  within  about  six  years  after  we  find  him  settled  pastor  over 
a  church,  having  passed  in  that  interval  through  all  the  needful 
preparatory  training  and  college  course.”  This  is  obviously 
incorrect,  as  will  be  seen,  from  the  dates  which  follow,  which 
have  been  supplied  to  the  present  writer  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Palmer, 
the  present  pastor  of  Daventry  Congregational  Church,  and 
which  have  been  taken  from  the  records  of  that  church. 

Ashworth’s  college  course  at  Northampton  was  evidently 
marked  with  exceptional  brilliance,  for  it  is  recorded  that  he 

2  Deed  in  possession  of  the  church. 

3  As  above  (p.  2^). 

*  History  of  Cloughfold  Baptist  Church"  (p.  224). 
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became  Dr.  Doddridge’s  “  favourite  student.”  During  his  college 
career  he  must  have  modified  his  views  on  baptism,  for  at  mid¬ 
summer,  1746,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  assistant 
minister  to  the  Rev.  James  Floyd,  pastor  of  the  Daventry  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  Before  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  became 
“  co-pastor,”  and  a  few  years  later  Floyd  resigned  in  favour 
of  his  colleague,  and  Caleb  Ashworth  became  the  recognised 
minister  of  Daventry  church. 

In  the  year  1751  Dr.  Doddridge  died  in  Lisbon,  where  he 
had  gone  in  search  of  health.  In  his  will  he  designated  Caleb 
Ashworth  as  his  successor  in  the  principalship  of  the  Academy. 
Ashworth,  being  imwilling  to  give  up  his  pastoral  charge,  would 
only  accept  the  appointment  on  condition  that  the  Academy  should 
be  removed  from  Northampton  to  Daventry.  This  suggestion 
was  adopted  by  the  Coward  Trustees,  a  small  body  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  ministers  and  laymen,  who  acted  as  governors  of  the 
Academy,  and  in  November  of  the  following  year  the  change 
was  made  accordingly.  Ashworth  held  the  dual  position  of 
Pastor  and  Principal  until  his  death  in  1775.  Fourteen  years 
after  his  decease  the  Academy  moved  back  to  its  original  home 
in  Northampton. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  students  Ashworth  consider¬ 
ably  enlarged  the  already  roomy  manse  of  the  Daventry  church. 
The  present  writer  recently  paid  a  visit  to  this  old  town,  and 
found  the  church  and  manse  practically  the  same  as  it  was  in 
Ashworth’s  day.  The  pulpit  from  which  he  (and  Doddridge 
before  him)  preached ;  the  “  long  room  ”  behind  the  pulpit,  where 
lectures  to  students  were  given;  the  manse  with  its  fourteen 
rooms,  wonderful  oak  rafters,  and  stone-floored  kitchen,  where 
the  principal  and  his  students  took  their  meals  together ;  and  the 
old-time  church  garden,  are  all  unspoiled.  Traces  of  old  Roman 
paving  have  been  found  beneath  the  floor  of  the  manse,  and 
a  cannon  ball,  probably  dropped  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
when  passing  through  Daventry  after  the  Battle  of  Naseby,  was 
dug  up  in  the  garden  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  pastor.  Rev.  W. 
J.  Palmer,  is  a  keen  student  of  Nonconformist  history  and  the 
possessor  of  a  valuable  library  of  literature  dealing  with  our 
Free  Churches.  Before  taking  up  the  pastorate  of  the  Daventry 
church  he  was  minister  of  the  Dronfield  Congregational  church, 
the  history  of  which  he  has  written  and  published.  He  would 
welcome  any  visitor  interested  in  the  Daventry  church  or 
Academy. 

For  a  full  accoimt  of  the  Daventry  Academy  under  Ashworth 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Et^lish  Education  under  the  Test  Acts, 
by  H.  McLachlan,  M.A.,  D.D.®  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

®  Published  by  The  Manchester  University  Press  (1931)  see  p.  152,  &c. 
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I  Caleb  Ashworth  of  Cloughfold 

I  the  author  of  this  work  was  himself  for  a  short  time  a  scholar  in 
the  Sunday  School  of  the  Cloughfold  Baptist  Church. 

I  During  his  principalship  Caleb  Ashworth  received  the  un- 
j  solicited  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Marischal  College, 
1  Aberdeen. 

I  Daventry,  like  Northampton,  was  an  Academy  open  to  lay 
I  students  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  taking  up  the  ministry 
i  amongst  the  dissenters,  hence  the  curriculum  was  a  wide  ani 
(  varied  one.  How  varied  can  be  seen  from  a  plan  of  a  five  years’ 
i  course  which  is  preserved  in  Dr.  Williams’  library,  and  quoted 
I  by  Dr.  McLachlan  in  the  work  previously  referred  to : 


Subjects. 


i 

•  Year 

Languages 

Mathematics  and 
Philosophy 

Theology 

Miscellaneous 

i 

1  1st 

I 

U 

t 

Latin 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Euclid 

Geography 

Logic 

1  2nd 

Latin 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Algebra 

Trigonometry 

Pneumatology 

‘  A  few  Lectures 
on  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment  ’ 

[  3rd 

Hebrew 

Conic  Sections 
Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy 

Evidences  and 
Moral  Duties  of 
Christianity 

1 

f 

! 

General  Anatomy 

Doctrines  of 
Christianity 

Ecclesiastical 

History 

Lectures  on 
Preaching 

j  5th 

‘Sacred  Criticks’ 

Jewish  Antiquities 

1  Further :  "  In  some  part  of  the  course  we  read  Lectures 
i  on  Oratory.  The  French  language  is  taught,  when  desired,  and 
every  student  desimed  for  a  learned  profession  takes  his  turn 
in  Orations  and  other  public  exercises.”  All  students,  we  learn, 
“  immediately  on  coming  ”  learnt  Rich’s  Shorthand,  and  generally 
I  had  a  “  few  private  lectures  on  Behaviour.” 
f  Parry  (again  erroneously)  *  says  “  Dr.  Ashworth  left  nothing 
behind  him  except  two  sermons — one  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Watts, 

ithe  other  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Samuel  Clark.”  The  sermon  on 
the  death  of  Isaac  Watts  was  preached  from  the  text  2  Sam.  iii.  38, 
“  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this 
®  History  of  Cloughfold  Baptist  Church”  (p.  225). 
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day  in  Israel?  ”  and  was  published  under  the  title  Reflections  on 
the  Fall  of  a  Great  Man.  The  sermon  for  Rev.  Samuel  Clark 
(of  Birmingham)  bore  the  title  “  The  Regard  Christian  Congre¬ 
gations  owe  to  their  Deceased  Ministers  represented  and  urged 
from  Heb.  xiii.  7.” 

In  addition  to  these  two  sermons  noted  by  Party  a  third  has 
been  preserved — preached  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor  in 
the  pastorate  at  Daventry,  Rev.  James  Floyd. 

Dr.  Ashworth  used  lectures  previously  given  by  Dr.  Dodd¬ 
ridge,  but  in  many  cases  re-wrote  and  improved  them.  In  New 
College  Library  there  is,  for  example,  a  copy  of  Doddridge’s 
Lectures  on  “  Jewish  Antiquities  ”  improved  by  Ashworth  and 
written  in  shorthand.  He  himself  was  the  author  of  A  Treatise 
on  Trigonometry,  published  in  1768.  A  minute  of  the  Coward 
Trustees  (September  27th,  1768)  authorises  “the  sum  of  £14 
be  presented  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashworth  at  Daventry  for  his 
expense  in  printing  a  Treatise  of  Trigonometry  for  the  use  of 
his  students,  and  that  he  be  desired  in  consideration  of  this 
allowance  to  retain  100  copies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees 
for  the  future  service  of  students  at  their  academies.” 

He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar.  This  was 
published  (anonymously)  at  Cambridge  in  1763,  and  was  intended 
for  the  use  of  students  at  Daventry,  but  was  afterwards  adopted 
as  a  textbook  at  other  academies.  This  work  bore  the  lengthy 
title,  "  The  Principal  Rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  compiled  from 
some  of  the  most  considerable  Hebrew  Grammars,  and  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  Bythner’s  ‘  Lyra  Prophetica  ’ ;  with  complete 
Paradigms  of  the  Verbs.”  The  “  Advertisement  ”  in  the  book 
states  that  “  This  Abstract  was  made,  and  a  few  copies  of  it 
printed,  only  for  the  use  of  the  compiler,  and  a  few  persons 
whom  he  has  occasion  to  instruct  in  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew.” 

As  early  as  1785  the  book  was  out  of  print,  and  a  request  for  its 
reprinting  was  apparently  never  met,  with  the  result  that  only 
very  few  copies  remain  at  the  present  time.  One  of  these  is  in 
the  Library  of  the  Unitarian  College,  Manchester.  , 

As  a  further  indication  of  Ashworth’s  gifts  it  may  be  men-  ^ 
tioned  that  he  also  wrote  “  An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Singing, 
and  a  Collection  of  Psalm  Tunes.”  This  was  published  in  1760,  ^ 

and  copies  are  rare.  One  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  City 
of  Manchester,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  new  Reference  Library 
(“  Watson  Music  Library  ”  section).  This  work  is  interesting 
to  all  lovers  and  students  of  music,  as  it  contains  the  first  printed 
edition  of  the  tune,  now  known  as  “  Yorkshire,”  sung  to  the 
words  “  Christians,  awake.”  This  tune  had  been  composed  by 
John  Wainwright,  organist  of  the  Manchester  Cathedral,  about 
1760.  In  Ashworth’s  “  Collection  ”  it  appears  (page  66)  under 
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the  name  “  Mortram.”  The  words  of  Dr,  Byrom’s  well-known 
hymn  do  not  appear — the  heading  of  the  tune  showing  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  sung  to  “  Watts’  Version  of  the  50th  Psalm,” 
and,  for  this  purpose,  the  ending  has  been  slightly  altered.  In 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  period,  the  melody  is  in 
the  tenor. 

Of  Dr,  Ashworth’s  ability  and  learning  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  The  reputation  won 
for  the  Academy  in  its  Northampton  period  under  Doddridge 
was  more  than  sustained  under  Ashworth  during  his  twenty-five 
years’  Presidency  (1752-1775),  He  died,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-four,  on  July  18th,  1775,  from  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Robins,  an  old  student  of 
both  Northampton  and  Daventry,  then  in  the  ministry  at  West 
Bromwich.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  an  altar  tomb  in  the  Daventry 
Parish  Churchyard. 

On  the  grave  there  is  the  following  inscription : 

Here  rest  in  Hope 

The  Remains  of  the  Revd.  Caleb  Ashworth,  D.D. 

Pastor  of  a  Congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
and  Director  of  the  Academy  in  this  town. 

He  died 

July  18th,  1775.  Aged  54. 

With  indefatigable  application,  with  genuine  and 
well-regulated  zeal,  and  with  growing  reputation 
and  success,  he  exerted  his  eminent  abilities  and 
extensive  acquaintance  with  sacred  and  human  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  service  of  his  Great  Master,  and  in 
promoting  the  interest  of  Learning,  Religion,  and 
Charity. 

“  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  when  his  Lord 
cometh  shall  find  so  doing.” 

A  funeral  sermon  for  Dr.  Ashworth  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Palmer,  of  Hackney,  the  author  of  A  Protestant 
Dissenters’  Catechism,  and  The  Nonconformists’  Memorial. 

In  addition  to  the  brother,  Thomas  Ashworth,  previously 
mentioned,  yet  another  brother  of  Caleb  Ashworth  entered  the 
ministry.  John  Ashworth  eventually  became  the  minister  of 
a  Baptist  Church  at  Nantwich,  and  later,  in  1740,  of  the  more 
famous  White’s  Alley  General  Baptist  Church,  London.  His 
ministry  there  was  only  a  short  one,  as  he  was  called  to  the 
higher  service  in  1742.  On  October  31st  of  that  year  his  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  James  Foster,  minister  of  Paul’s 
Alley  Baptist  Church,  Barbican.  From  this  funeral  oration  it 
is  apparent  that  much  of  the  ability  which  characterised  his 
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more  famous  brother  Caleb  was  also  shown  by  him.  The  aged 
pastor  of  Cloughfold,  Richard  Ashworth,  had  thus  the  joy  ot 
seeing  three  of  his  sons  follow  their  father’s  footsteps  and  enter 
the  Christian  ministry. 

Parry,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  The  History  of  Cloughfold 
Church  (1875),  states  that  there  were  at  that  date  fourteen 
descendants  of  Richard  Ashworth  members  of  that  church, 
and  thirteen  members  of  other  Baptist  churches.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  since  when  the  name  “  Ashworth  ”  has  not 
appeared  on  the  Church  Roll,  and  to-day  there  are  nine  members 
bearing  the  name,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  any  of  these  (or 
other  members  of  the  church)  have  sprung  from  this  illustrious 
family. 

JAMES  S.  HARDMAN. 


The  Wakefields,  by  S.  J.  Ford.  (Rankin  Press,  Ltd.,  3s.  6d.) 

One  of  to-day’s  needs  is  that  our  early  denominational  records 
should  be  re-written  with  force  and  insight,  that  the  twentieth- 
century  Baptist  may  know  something  of  his  heritage.  Much  lies 
buried  in  lengthy  tomes,  and  ofttimes  the  writing  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting.  The  Broadmead  Records,  retold  with  vivid¬ 
ness  and  set  in  the  background  of  modem  historical  research, 
would  surely  thrill. 

In  this  novel  of  seventeenth-century  Baptists,  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Ford  has  woven  much  of  the  early  history  of  Broadmead.  He 
reproduces  the  life  and  activities  of  the  Puritans,  and  many  of 
the  historic  personages  of  the  fifty  years,  1638-88,  march  across 
his  pages.  We  wish  that  the  book  could  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  every  Sunday  School  teacher. 


Information  Wanted.  A  correspondent  is  making  an  archi¬ 
tectural  study  of  the  Meeting  Houses  in  England  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  early  nineteenth.  He  desires  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  Baptist  buildings  of  this  period  which  are  archi¬ 
tecturally  of  interest.  Particulars  which  may  be  useful  should 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price,  Westbury, 
Creswick  Road,  Acton,  W.3). 


Holdemess  :  Royalists  and  Baptists. 

History  is  often  over-slmplified,  so  that  main  currents  may 
be  followed,  while  backwaters  and  eddies  remain  to  be 
explored.  The  adventurous  canoeist  up  these  streams  may  be 
richly  rewarded. 

New  England  is  well  known,  and  deserves  its  reputation  in 
many  ways.  It  was  never  Royalist,  and  it  fiercely  opposed 
Baptists,  excluding  Rhode  Island  from  its  early  confederacy, 
deposing  a  president  of  Harvard  because  he  became  Baptist, 
accepting  endowments  from  Hollis  of  London,  but  levying  taxes 
on  his  fellow-believers  to  support  Congregational  worship,  right 
down  to  1833. 

New  Hampshire  has  quite  a  different  story,  which  has  never 
been  trumpeted  abroad,  but  has  many  points  of  interest.  Settle¬ 
ment  began  three  years  after  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at 
Plymouth,  by  fishermen  who  settled  on  the  river  Piscataqua, 
founding  Dover  and  Portsmouth ;  Hampton  and  Exeter  speedily 
followed.  The  English  statesmen  who  were  concerned  with 
emigration  were  of  two  types,  and  while  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
from  his  seat  at  Leez  in  Essex  directed  Puritans  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Mason  directed  Royalists 
northwards.  They  quite  deliberately  opposed  a  one-sided  partisan 
scheme  of  colonies.  But  they  presumably  did  not  expect  some 
of  their  settlers  to  flirt  with  Baptist  principles,  as  did  happen 
before  1640.  One  of  these,  Hanserd  Knollys,  was  in  episcopal 
orders,  and  when  he  found  that  Old  England  would  now  tolerate 
him,  he  returned  to  a  variegated  career  in  London,  fairly  well 
known  to  us.  Others  remained,  but  Massachusetts  profited  by 
the  English  civil  war  to  assert  authority  over  the  northern 
colonies,  and  she  made  it  most  uncomfortable  for  the  Baptists. 
It  worked  out  as  in  the  days  of  Stephen  and  Saul;  they  left 
the  harsh  rule  of  the  Company,  went  down  to  New  Jersey  and 
founded  a  new  Piscataway,  which  is  proud  of  its  history  then 
and  afterwards. 

Settlers  went  up  the  orig^inal  river  to  the  lake  whence  it 
flowed.  They  tapped  a  regular  lakeland,  for  in  New  Hampshire 
as  it  is  delimited  to-day  there  are  more  than  five  hundred  sheets 
of  water.  Surveyors  soon  followed,  chose  a  huge  boulder  in 
one  lake,  and  carved  on  it  one  of  the  oldest  inscriptions;  the 
interpreter  with  the  Indians  was  one  of  Dunster’s  students. 
English  notions  of  the  geogra^^  were  still  vague,  and  it  was 
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thought  the  continent  here  was  about  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  I 
of  Panama;  so,  on  a  fancy  map,  lines  were  ruled  east  and  | 
west,  giving  the  colony  all  the  land  to  the  Pacific ! 

A  century  passed  before  English  statesmen  paid  much  | 
attention  to  the  district.  Then  for  the  second  time  they  awakened  i 
to  its  importance,  appointed  a  governor  with  orders  to  live  in  j 
the  province  and  develop  it.  A  site  was  chosen  for  a  new 
capital,  on  Lake  Squam,  near  where  the  White  Mountains  begin 
to  tower  up,  culminating  in  a  peak  over  6,200  feet  high.  Roads 
were  laid  out  to  it  from  two  ports,  and  a  lively  young  lady 
amused  herself  with  imagining  how  this  was  to  be  the  seat  of  | 
an  aristocracy,  to  counterbalance  the  sour  Puritans  at  Boston. 
The  Secretary  of  State  in  England  then  was  the  Earl  of  Holder- 
ness — whose  very  existence  is  probably  unknown  to-day,  even 
at  Bridlington  and  Hull.  So  the  new  capital  was  christened  after 
him,  and  a  vast  estate  was  laid  out  on  paper  in  sixty-seven  lots. 
One  was  reserved  for  a  clergyman  in  episcopal  orders,  another 
for  a  glebe,  another  for  a  school,  a  fourth  for  the  High  Church 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  three  for  the 
Governor,  who  bore  the  very  Royalist  name  of  Wentworth. 
The  rest  were  sold;  but  the  noble  purchasers  had  no  intention 
of  working  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  actual  farmers  by  no 
means  shared  their  views,  political  or  ecclesiastical.  However, 
a  clergyman  was  at  last  found  willing  to  go  up  to  the  new 
capital,  and  conduct  Church  of  England  services.  Nothing 
availed  to  make  the  settlers  build  a  town;  they  lived  on  their 
farms,  and  before  long  were  free  from  all  fears,  whether  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  or  the  French.  Forty  years  did  the 
solitary  rector  neglect  his  work,  at  Holderness  and  another 
endowed  parish;  nor  was  there  any  other  of  his  cloth  to  keep 
him  in  countenance  for  scores  of  miles  around,  still  less  any 
bishop  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark. 

Not  far  below,  the  Indians  had  built  weirs  for  their  fishing; 
and  when  George  III  insisted  on  imposing  taxes  in  the  colonies 
to  help  pay  for  the  French  wars  in  Canada,  the  first  armed 
resistance  was  made  in  this  Royalist  area,  a  year  before  the 
Bostonians  held  their  tea-party.  Then  down  at  Portsmouth, 
Fort  William-and-Mary  was  captured,  long  before  the  much-  i 
vaunted  ride  of  Paul  Revere  to  Concord,  where  Massachusetts  I 
at  length  followed  the  New  Hampshire  lead.  1 

Round  the  Royalist  capital  there  was  never  any  serious  j 
fighting.  Records  were  kept  steadily,  headed  in  three  successive  f 
years — Province  of  New  Hampshire,  New  Hampshire,  State  of  1 
New  Hampshire — for  which  a  republican  capital  was  chosen  I 
elsewhere.  At  Holderness  itself,  the  chief  proprietor  never 
swerved  from  his  attachment  to  Britain;  and  even  in  the  1812  I 
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war  this  was  a  Tory  centre.  It  speaks  well  for  him  and  for 
his  neighbours  that  he  was  never  rabbled,  nor  driven  away,  as 
a  United  Empire  Loyalist,  to  exile  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  Episcopal  clergyman  had  no  taste  for  “  enthusiasm,” 
and  merely  jogged  between  his  two  parishes  at  a  slowly 
slackening  pace.  Something  more  esdiilarating  and  more 
satisfying  was  desired  by  his  neighbours.  It  was  supplied  by 
Benjamin  Randall,  an  ardent  evangelist,  who  seems  to  have 
been  like  Melchizedek,  without  any  ecclesiastical  pedigree. 
Nourished  on  the  Bible  alone,  he  naturally  became  a  Baptist; 
witnessing  constant  conversions,  he  naturally  believed  in  Free 
Will.  Thus  there  arose  a  new  denomination,  which  soon  over¬ 
spread  these  old  Royalist  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine;  and  the  death  of  the  endowed  clergyman  after  forty 
years  removed  the  one  trace  of  the  anomalous  hopes  cherished 
by  the  founders  of  Holderness.  To-day  the  district  shows  the 
vitality  of  the  doctrine  and  zeal  of  our  Dan  Taylor,  over  an 
area  far  larger  than  he  ever  influenced,  with  the  reminiscent 
names  of  Kingston  (not  on  Hull)  and  Beverly.  The  Free 
Baptists  built  up  a  system  of  education,  which  caught  English 
attention  when  Bates  College  conferred  a  D.D.  on  John  Clifford. 
They  see  no  reason  why  they  should  remain  aloof  from  those 
of  Calvinistic  descent,  and  unite  in  organisation.  Of  this  a 
striking  example  and  result  is  that  the  Associate  Secretary  of 
the  Baptist  World  Alliance  is  from  their  ranks. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


Supplement  to  Peake’s  Commentary,  edited  by  Principal  A.  J. 

Grieve,  M.A.,  D.D.  (T.C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  Ltd.,  2s.) 

Seventeen  years  have  passed  since  the  publication  of  Peake’s 
invaluable  Commentary,  and  developments  in  Biblical  study  made 
this  Supplement  needful.  Its  editor  was  Dr.  Peake’s  principal 
colleague  in  the  production  of  the  Commentary,  and  he  has  well 
maintained  the  spirit  and  worth  of  the  original  work.  Among 
his  seven  collaborators  is  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson,  who  contributes 
three  chapters.  Those  who  have  the  Commentary  will  be  eager 
to  get  the  Supplement ;  and  the  corrigenda  relating  to  sixty  of  the 
original  entries  will  occupy  a  spare  hour. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Strict  and 
Penticulars. 


My  earliest  recollections  of  religious  life,  dim  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  of  Unicom  Yard  Baptist  Chapel,  Tooley 


IVl  confessed,  are  of  Unicom  Yard  Baptist  Chapel,  Tooley 
Street,  the  home  of  the  church  which  in  earlier  days  had  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Goat  Yard,  Horselydown,  the  mother  church  of 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  and  Maze  Pond.  My  father  was 
a  deacon,  and  I  was  taken  as  a  very  young  child  to  the  morning 
service.  A  child  of  six  naturally  became  restless  during  the 
long  service  and  that  distressed  my  mother,  and  as  she  told  me 
in  later  years,  the  aged  minister,  a  Mr.  Bewick,  said  to  her,  at 
least  on  one  occasion,  “  Don’t  worry,  Mrs.  Philcox,  let  him  run 
up  and  down  the  aisle — it  won’t  disturb  me.”  There  was  no 
musical  instmment;  my  father  acted  as  precentor  (we  did  not 
use  that  name  in  those  far-off  days),  pitching  a  tune  with  a  long 
instmment  known  as  a  pitch  pipe. 

In  or  about  1870  Unicom  Yard  ceased  to  exist.  Part  of 
its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  fire  station.  We  then  attended 
Ebenezer  Strict  Baptist  Chapel,  situate  in  Webb  Street,  a  side 
street  off  what  is  now  Tower  Bridge  Road.  The  order  of 
service  rigidly  adhered  to  was  a  hymn,  either  from  Watts’  or 
Denham’s  selection.  Scripture  reading,  with  a  running  and 
sometimes  lengthy  commentary,  a  really  long  prayer  (during 
which  the  present  writer  acquired  the  habit  of  Bible  reading), 
another  hymn,  sermon,  closing  hymn,  closing  prayer. 

Years  later,  it  became  the  custom  at  some  churches  to  sing 
a  fourth  h)rmn.  A  visiting  preacher,  a  deacon  of  another  church 
which  adhered  to  the  old  paths,  complained  of  the  change  in 
the  service  to  one  of  the  church  officers.  “  You  have  made  a 
change  in  the  service,  I  notice.”  The  officer  did  not  realise  what 
was  meant  by  the  complaint  and  replied,  “  Oh,  no !  ”  “  Yes,” 
said  the  visitor,  “  you  used  only  to  have  three  hymns — ^you  have 
four  now.”  My  friend,  who  told  me  the  story,  was  equal  to 
the  occasion  and.  replied,  “  You,  too,  have  made  a  change.”  The 
aged  visitor  was  shocked.  “A  change!  What?”  “I  remember 
when  you  used  to  give  out  the  hymns  a  line  at  a  time ;  you  don’t 
do  that  now !  ” 

The  minister  at  Ebenezer  was  a  Mr.  R.  A.  Lawrence.  His 
secular  occupation  was  that  of  a  wine  merchant’s  clerk.  He  was 
then  somewhat  over  thirty  years  of  age;  a  good  man,  who 
was  done  to  death  a  few  years  later  by  scurrilous  anonymous 
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letters.  Theoretically  he  was,  to  use  the  old-time  designation, 
a  h)rper-Calvinist.  His  sermons  were  lengthy,  and  at  12.30  he 
would  sometimes  say,  “  My  time  has  gone :  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  meant  to  say  if  I  had  time,”  and  so  was  good  for  anoAer 
ten  minutes.  He  was  a  versifier,  and  after  a  series  of  sermons 
on  “  Moses’  blessing  of  the  tribes,”  he  summarised  them  in  a 
booklet  of  verses.  He  also  wrote  a  hymn  for  the  Sunday  School 
Anniversary,  but,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  it  was  never 
sung.  As  one  verse  was  as  follows,  my  readers  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  this  was  so  : 

“My  teacher  often  tells  me 
Seek  Christ  I  never  can, 

Unless  the  Father  chose  me 
Before  the  world  began  : 

So  if  I’m  seeking  Jesus 
’Tis  by  Divine  decree, 

And  so  my  teacher  opens  up 
Election  unto  me." 

Believer  as  I  am  in  the  “  Doctrines  of  Grace,”  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  my  teachers  did  not  give  such  teaching  to  their 
scholars. 

Here  is  a  gem  from  a  hymn  book  issued  by  the  Strict 
Baptist  Committee  because  the  Simday  School  Union  hymn 
book  was  not  considered  “  sound.” 

“  Infinite  years  in  torment  must  I  spend 
And  never,  never,  never  have  an  end. 

As  many  sands  as  on  the  ocean  shore,"  etc. 

We  never  sang  that  but  once,  when  a  speaker  gave  an  address 
which  was  regarded  as  rather  pointing  to  “  free-will,”  we  after¬ 
wards  sang : 

“  How  helpless  guilty  nature  lies. 

Unconscious  of  its  load, 

'The  heart  unchanged  can  never  rise 
To  happiness  and  God.” 

The  real  spirit  of  minister  and  others  may  better  perhaps  be 
judged  by  a  hymn  which  was  sung  at  our  Sunday  School 
anniversary  sixty  years  ago : 

“  What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus.” 

It  went  so  to  the  heart  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Lawrence,  who 
was  then  burdened  with  care,  that  he  asked  for  it  a  second  time 
at  the  evening  service. 

It  was  at  another  Sunday  School  anniversary  about  this  time 
that  I  first  heard  a  sermon  by  Isaac  Levinson,  who  subsequently 
became  Secretary  of  the  British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  (jospel  among  the  Jews,  of  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  Treasurer  for  many  years.  At  that  time  he  had  but 
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recently  arrived  in  England,  a  convert  from  Judaism,  who  had 
found  home  surroundings  in  Russia  scarcely  comfortable  for  a 
young  Hebrew  Christian.  There  was  something  to  seek  as  yet 
in  his  pronunciation  of  English.  One  still  remembers  his  tone  as 
he  announced  his  text,  “  Manna.”  Neither  he  nor  I  realised  then 
how  forty  years  later  we  should  be  brought  into  close  association 
through  Jewish  Missions. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  what  I  have  written  that  our 
minister  or  teachers  were  “  kill-joys.”  A  glimpse,  if  it  were 
possible  to  the  reader,  at  the  children’s  parties  at  our  pastor’s 
house  or  at  the  Sunday  School  winter  treat,  at  each  of  which 
the  fun  was  fast  and  furious,  would  soon  have  demonstrated 
the  contrary. 

In  1873  a  new  Chapel,  to  replace  “  Ebenezer,”  was  built  in 
Lynton  Road,  a  developing  district  in  another  part  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  for  the  problem  of  new  areas  is  not  quite  so  modern 
as  some  may  imagine.  Some  three  years  later  the  Maze  Pond 
congregation  similarly  removed  from  Maze  Pond,  a  little  turning 
near  Guy’s  Hospital,  to  the  Old  Kent  Road.  I  just  remember 
the  interior  of  old  Maze  Pond,  the  site  of  which  was  purchased 
for  Guy’s  Hospital  Medical  School,  of  which  the  stone  was 
laid  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  anniversaries  of  the  church  were  great  occasions;  an 
afternoon  service,  a  largely  attended  tea,  and  a  public  meeting 
with  some  five  or  six  addresses,  sometimes  all  planned  to  centre 
on  a  selected  topic.  In  spite  of  the  limited  time  thus  available 
for  each  speaker,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  some  of  these 
addresses  were  very  fine,  but  then,  as  now,  some  speakers  thought 
it  their  business  to  attack  others  “  who  followed  not  with  them.” 
I  remember  one,  Thomas  Stringer,  who  used  to  call  Spurgeon’s 
College  “  the  parson  foundry,”  and  who,  on  one  occasion,  at 
Trinity  Chapel,  Trinity  Street,  Borough  (now  a  cinema  almost 
opposite  my  office),  to  the  intense  disgust  of  my  mother,  who 
was  present,  spoke  thus  of  Spurgeon :  “  Prince  of  preachers 
they  call  him — Prince  of  erroneous  characters,  rather !  ”  But 
Strict  Baptist  ministers  of  the  “  Earthen  Vessel  ”  type  were  by 
no  means  all  like  this,  for  there  were  two  sections  of  Strict 
Baptists — “  Vesselites  ”  and  “  Standardites  ”  (supporters  of  the 
Gospel  Standard).  Theologically  they  differed  on  some  recondite 
point,  but  I  must  confess  I  never  grasped  it.  To-day  the  two 
sections  seem  wider  apart  than  ever. 

Although  ours  was  a  Strict  Baptist  home,  my  father  and 
mother  had  a  broader  outlook,  perhaps  because  of  business 
contacts  with  all  the  Churches,  and,  although  my  father  was 
a  keen  opponent  of  the  “  Rector’s  Rate,”  which  continued  in 
Bermondsey  long  after  Church  Rates  in  general  were  abolished. 
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we  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Rector,  an  old-fashioned 
Evangelical,  Canon  Tugwell  by  name.  He  gave  us  children  the 
privilege,  which  no  others  had,  of  playing  in  the  churchyard, 
which  later  on  was  converted  into  a  public  recreation  ground. 
On  Sunday  evenings,  too,  I  sometimes  attended  the  service  at 
the  parish  church,  and  my  earliest  recollection  of  the  details  of 
a  service  is  of  one  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  the  late  seventies, 
when  Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  preached  on  a 
text  which  has  remained  with  me  down  the  years,  “  How  can  I 
do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God  ?  ”  I  still  remember 
all  the  hymns,  one  of  which  was  “  When  I  survey  the  wondrous 
Cross.” 

Our  new  chapel  had  a  commodious  schoolroom  in  a  half 
basement,  with  two  classrooms  for  seniors.  The  infants  met  in 
the  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  quite  remote  from  the 
rest  of  the  school,  and  here,  by  the  time  I  was  about  fourteen, 
the  minister’s  son  and  I  were  installed  as  joint  teachers.  We  had 
good  times,  with  plenty  of  singing,  using  the  rolls  of  hymns  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Sunday  School  Union.  At  various  times  the  minister 
addressed  the  whole  school,  not  always  limiting  himself  for  his 
topic  to  a  Scripture  story.  Indeed,  the  one  title  I  still  remember 
was  a  message  sent  through  by  men  entombed  in  a  colliery  to 
their  coming  rescuers :  “  Keep  to  the  right — work  on — you’re 
almost  through  ” — a  title  and  topic  scarcely  suggestive  of  very 
“  high  ”  doctrine. 

During  the  first  visit  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  to 
London  in  1874,  my  mother  took  us  to  one  of  the  afternoon 
services  held  by  them  near  Camberwell  Green.  It  was,  I  think, 
the  only  time  I  heard  Moody,  but  one  remembers  Sankey  in 
later  years  at  the  Spurgeon  Memorial  Service.  I  still  remember 
Sankey  singing  at  Camberwell  “  There  were  ninety  and  nine.” 
It  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  occasions  on  which  he  sang 
it.  I  have  not  forgotten,  either,  the  choir’s  appealing  rendering  of 
Dr.  Watts’  hymn,  “  Give  me  the  Wings  of  Faith,”  with  a 
tender  chorus : 

“  Many  are  the  friends  who  are  waiting  to-day 
Happy  on  the  golden  strand. 

Many  are  the  voices  calling  us  away 
To  join  their  glorious  band." 

By  about  1877,  boy  as  I  was,  I  had  become  an  occasional 
preacher  of  some  sort.  I  must  not  stay  to  tell  how  it  began  in 
a  country  village,  and  how,  as  a  boy,  I  preached  in  the  little 
village  Methodist  chapel,  but  somehow  the  story  got  into  one 
of  the  religious  papers  of  the  day,  and  the  news  led  to  a  service 
at  Green  Walk  Mission,  the  predecessor  of  Haddon  Hall, 
Bermondsey,  of  which  Mr.  William  Olney,  who  is  still  with  us. 
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and  whose  father  was  then  a  deacon  at  the  Metropolitan  Taber¬ 
nacle,  was  leader.  The  father  was,  at  this  time,  very  ill,  and 
before  the  service  at  Green  Walk,  his  son  had  taken  me  to  visit 
him,  and  sitting  up  in  bed  the  good  man  gave  me  his  blessing. 
More  than  thirty  years  later,  after  I  had  preached  one  Sunday 
morning  at  Holland  Road,  Hove,  one  of  the  congregation 
informed  me  that  he  had  heard  the  earlier  sermon. 

I  was  at  this  time  an  occasional  worshipper  at  “  Spurgeon’s.” 
I  have  in  mind  a  sermon  preached  by  him  in  the  late  seventies, 
during  one  of  England’s  little  wars  (the  Zulu,  I  think),  when  he 
spoke  of  the  soldier  going  into  battle  with  a  Martini-Henry  rifle 
in  his  hand  and  a  Bible  in  his  knapsack. 

Early  in  1881  my  parents  removed  to  Peckham  Rye,  and 
my  more  regular  attendance  at  the  Strict  Baptist  Chapel  in 
Bermondsey  ceased,  and  my  Sundays  were  often  divided  between 
“  Spurgeon’s  ”  and  Nunhead  Green  Baptist  Chapel.  The 
minister,  John  Mead,  a  City  business  man,  was  a  quiet,  gracious 
person,  not  afraid  to  bring  the  Bible  into  contact  with  English 
history.  On  one  occasion,  reading  the  Psalm  as  to  the  overthrow 
of  Sihon  and  Og,  “  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,”  he  added, 
”  and  why  may  we  not  say : 

Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England 
For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever : 

James  Stuart,  King  of  England 
For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.” 

Sometimes  we  attended  another  Strict  Baptist  Chapel  in 
Peckham  at  Heaton  Road,  and  I  applied  there  for  membership. 
I  was  approved  by  my  visitors,  but  in  a  fortunate  moment,  as  it 
has  seemed  since,  one  of  them  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  Articles 
of  Faith  of  the  Church.  I  read  them  and  found  that  I  was 
expected  to  approve  of  an  Article  which  taught  “  the  eternal 
misery  of  the  impenitent.”  Consequently,  I  did  not  proceed 
with  my  application.  My  visitor  said  that  he  did  not  know  how 
it  was  that  he  had  handed  to  me  the  Articles,  that  he  did  not 
usually  do  so,  and  regretted  that  this  had  occurred.  Curiously 
enough,  but  “  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,”  it  was  owing 
to  a  mistake  that  I  became  a  member  of  Rye  Lane,  but  that  is 
another  story. 

Although  I  did  not  join  the  Church  at  Heaton  Road,  I  was 
Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  conducted  a  preparation 
class  for  the  Sunday  School  Union  Scripture  Examination,  but 
a  painful  incident  connected  with  the  ministry  there  led  me  to 
leave  towards  the  end  of  1885,  and  I  became  a  worshipper  at 
Rye  Lane,  although  still  continuing  my  occasional  attendance  at 
“  Spurgeon’s.”  I  had  been  once  only  to  Rye  Lane  in  earlier 
years,  on  January  27th,  1884,  when  Dr.  Angus  preached ;  his  text 
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still  remains  with  me,  “  He  findeth  first  his  own  brother  Simon 
and  brought  him  to  Jesus.”  I  ought  here  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
one  of  the  deacons,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hackett,  whose  heartiness  went 
a  long  way  towards  attaching  me  to  Rye  Lane.  He  always  made 
one  welcome,  and  made  one  feel  that  he  had  been  missed  if 
absent.  It  was  my  joy  for  many  years  while  a  deacon  to  seek 
to  carry  on  the  tradition.  Rev.  J.  T.  Briscoe  and  I  became,  and 
continued  during  his  life,  real  friends,  although  it  was  not  imtil 
after  Dr.  Ewing  had  become  pastor  that  I  became  a  member 
of  the  church. 

But  I  must  not  continue  my  “  anecdotage.”  I  am  not  writing 
my  autobiography,  and  to  continue  would  take  me  into  many 
fields  beyond  the  scope  of  this  magazine — social,  political,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  religious.  Let  me  be  content  to  have  given  to 
some  of  my  readers  a  little  fresh  insight  into  denominational 
life  half  a  century  or  so  ago. 

But  I  must  add  a  postscript.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  I 
spent  a  number  of  week-ends  at  Crowborough.  The  only  Baptist 
Church  in  the  village  was  one  of  the  “  Gospel  Standard  ”  section. 
There  was  no  morning  service,  as  the  minister  had  to  preach 
elsewhere  also.  I  went  each  Sunday  evening  to  the  Chapel  and 
learned  to  admire  the  very  aged  minister,  a  Mr.  E.  Littleton. 
To  my  surprise,  one  evening  he  spoke  in  his  sermon  in  by 
no  means  an  unfriendly  way  of  Dr.  Clifford.  At  the  close 
of  the  service  I  challenged  him  as  to  this.  His  reply  is  worth 
remembering.  I  had  said  that  neither  he  nor  I  would  agree 
with  the  doctor  on  some  things.  “  We  must  not  make  a  man 
an  offender  for  a  word,”  the  aged  man  replied.  Later,  I  found 
that  the  doctor  had  stayed  at  Crowborough  for  some  time,  and 
each  Sunday  had  attended  the  little  “  Standard  ”  Chapel.  The 
two  had  also  met  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  and  each  had 
I  fallen  in  love  with  the  other.  They  had  also  exchanged  books, 
and  the  ”  Standard  ”  minister  Became  a  personal  member  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  and  his  church  was  in  membership,  at  least  until 
he  died.  Some  of  our  very  orthodox  brethren  might  learn  a 
lesson  from  this  village  pastor. 


HENRY  N.  PHILCOX. 


A  Diaconal  Epistle,  1790. 


To  the  Rev.  James  Dore,  October  1790. 

Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Maze  Pond. 

Much  esteemed  and  honored  Sir, 

When  we  observe  the  wonderful  Revolution,  that  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Nation  heretofore  groaning  under  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
Tyranny  has  so  recently  experienced;  and  the  ardor  for  Liberty 
extending  itself  to  other  Countries ;  We  desire  to  unite  our  voices 
in  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  such  apparent  interpositions 
of  his  power  and  goodness — We  cannot  but  regard  them  as 
additional  proofs  of  his  providential  kindness  to  his  Creatures, 
and  as  links  in  that  great  chain  of  Events  foretold  in  Scripture, 
which  will  finally  issue  in  his  Glory  and  the  happiness  of 
Mankind. 

But  while  we  rejoice  at  the  success  which  has  crowned 
the  noble  efforts  of  our  fellow  Men  in  other  Countries  feeling 
the  same  emotions  we  cannot  but  regret  that  we  have  much 
to  complain  of  in  this; — that  the  Consciences  of  Britons  are 
tampered  with  by  the  allurements  of  temporal  advantage,  and 
their  minds  shackled  by  the  terrors  of  persecution — nevertheless 
we  encourage  hopes,  that  by  the  divine  blessing  accompanying 
a  steady,  temperate  and  persevering  discussion  of  the  subject, 
such  an  alteration  will  be  produced  in  the  opinions  of  the  Public, 
and  in  the  resolves  of  the  Legislature,  as  may  raise  us  to  a 
degree  of  eminence  on  the  scale  of  Freedom,  which  we  have 
never  yet  attained. 

With  this  view  therefore.  We  beg  leave  to  request  of  you, 
to  prepare  against  the  ensuing  Winter,  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  principles  of  Nonconformity,  and  of  civil  and  religious 
Liberty. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  testifying  the  satisfaction 
we  feel  in  your  repeated  exertions  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Humanity  and  Universal  Freedom — Persevere  in  the  noble  cause 
and  may  success  attend  your  endeavours. 

That  your  Life  may  long  be  spared,  a  Blessing  to  the  Age 
in  which  you  live,  is  the  ardent  prayer,  of 

Your  affectionate  Friends 


Thos.  Flight.  John  Cooper. 

Benjn.  Tomkins.  W.  Allum. 

William  Gillman.  Joseph  Gurney. 
John  Gurney.  Robert  Hills. 

Henry  Smithers.  Archd.  Campl.  ] 


John  Cooper.  Henry  Keene. 

W.  Allum.  Simon  Lee. 

Joseph  Gurney.  Thos.  Hayward. 

Robert  Hills.  Job  Heath. 

Archd.  Campl.  Russell.  Saml.  Beddome. 


A  Yorkshire  Manuscript  of  1687. 

William  Mitchell's  “Difference  betwixt  Egypt 
AND  Canaan." 

{Concluded  from  page  173.) 

Analysis 

“  r  GYPT,”  in  general,  figures  the  natural  state  of  man,  ignorant 
l—i  of  God,  in  bondage  to  sin,  refusing  to  have  Christ  as 
ruler,  even  as  the  Israelites  did  Moses.  In  particular,  it  figures 
the  four  aspects  of  natural  man,  as  follows :  First,  he  is  dead 
in  sin :  all  in  Adam  fell  under  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  natural 
death.  Second,  he  is  a  child  of  darkness,  seeking  light  and  life 
by  works,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  first  Adam.  Third,  he  is  in  a 
sleep  or  dream,  ignorant  of  his  true  state.  Fourth,  he  is  diso¬ 
bedient,  and  so  is  kept  in  bondage  by  a  “  cruel  Jaylor  ”  in  the 
power  of  the  spiritual  Pharaoh  (who  has  his  servants,  namely  the 
priests  of  organised  religion).  It  is  here  that  Mitchell  launches 
an  attack  upon  the  priesthood  of  his  day.  These  ministers  of 
Pharaoh  “  tell  men  to  be  strict  for  the  keeping  a  Church  order, 
coming  to  Church  as  they  call  it,  though  they  never  knew  any 
other  Church  but  such  as  are  made  of  slime  and  stone,  they  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  brought  to  Mount  Sion,  the  City  of  the 
Living  God,  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  Church  of  ye  first  bom 
which  are  written  in  Heaven.”  They  seek  to  keep  people  in 
bondage,  “  so  they  command  all  things,  and  set  the  soul  a  mighty 
task,  to  do  all  things  commanded  and  to  avoid  all  things  for¬ 
bidden.  So  they  say,  if  they  will  be  saved,  they  must  first  be 
baptized,  then  they  must  keep  their  Covenant,  observe  their  times 
and  seasons,  pray  thus  often  and  so  often,  come  to  Church, 
receive  the  Sacrament,  perform  all  things  that  belong  to  their 
form  or  Church,  and  so,  as  they  say,  man  must  do  his  part,  or 
perform  the  condition  on  his  part,  that  is,  do  the  things  before 
mentioned,  or  Repent  and  believe  the  Gospell,  and  obey  a  Light 
within,  or  endeavour  to  keep  all  God’s  commandments,  that  so 
they  may  have  a  right  to  the  Promise,  but  they  must  have  nothing 
without  doing They  forget  that  it  is  the  spirit  that  matters, 
“  that  a  man  must  be  converted  and  bom  again  ”  in  Christ  who 
is  “  all  things  that  pertains  to  the  soul.” 

“  Well  then  if  this  be  a  truth  that  man  is  in  this  bondage  to 
the  enemies  of  his  soul,  even  sin  and  Satan  that  old  serpent, 
the  lusts  and  corruptions  of  his  nature,  in  which  he  is  blinded 
and  captivated,  then  it  must  needs  be  God  which  is  the  originall 
cause  of  man’s  salvation,  freedome  and  Redemption,  and  it  is  his 
love,  which  is  the  originall  cause  of  all,  and  then  his  power  to 
make  it  effectuall.” 

The  Exodus  is  caused  by  God’s  love  and  grace :  the  Lord 
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commands  the  dead  soul  to  live.  It  is  objected  that  there  is  | 
no  peace  to  the  wicked ;  “  I  answer,  indeed  it  is  true  there  is  no  I  ' 
peace  to  none  out  of  Christ,  for  all  peace  else  is  like  the  troubled  < 

sea  .  .  .  ”  Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  to  those  still  in  Eg3rpt,  j 

the  freedom  of  Canaan  is  incomprehensible.  Mitchell  answers  s 

by  a  “  word  or  two  ”  about  the  soul’s  deliverance  out  of  Eg3rpt,  ^ 

and  three  things  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  deliverance.  ‘ 

First,  the  Lord  makes  his  power  known  on  the  Eg3rptians,  that  ^ 

is,  to  carnal  man,  and  affliction  comes;  there  is  fflus  a  sense 
of  bondage  in  the  soul.  Then  there  is  the  slaying  of  the  first-  1 
bom,  signifying  the  flesh ;  there  is  no  going  forth  till  the  Lord’s  < 
power  is  made  known  on  the  chief  of  their  strength,  the  first-bora  1 
(the  world,  the  flesh,  all  boasting,  etc.).  Then  take  note  of  ’ 

the  sacrifice,  the  lamb,  a  type  of  Christ :  this  is  to  be  kept  till  i 

the  appointed  time  (while  a  man  keeps  to  his  own  righteousness,  ! 
he  is  without  Christ).  ' 

A  series  of  objections  and  answers  follows,  of  great  impor-  ] 
tance  for  establishing  Mitchell’s  position.  Must  not  man 
endeavour  to  come  forth  out  of  these  evils  he  is  in?  The  only  i 

way,  answers  Mitchell,  is  to  know  himself  a  sinner.  Another  i 

objection  is  that  we  are  bidden  to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  “  strait  1 

gate”,  to  which  answer  is  made  that  we  are  exhorted  to  strive  ] 

to  deny  ourselves  entirely.  Then,  it  is  objected,  must  not  man  ] 

be  doing,  performing,  following  a  strict  religious  way?  Answer; 
Truth  saith  otherwise.  Moses  did  not  set  the  Israelites  working,  ] 
but  bade  them  wait  on  the  Lord.  "  It  is  the  taskmasters  of 
Egypt,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  false  Apostles  and  false 
Teachers  who  bring  in  damnable  heresy,  that  set  the  soul  a  work¬ 
ing,  acting  and  performing  their  task,  and  that  daily,  the  whole  ^ 
tale  of  bricks  must  be  brought  in,  or  else  there  will  be  nothing  but 
scowlling  and  threatning,  and  saying.  Ye  are  idle,  and  slothfull 
and  improve  not  your  time;  so  the  false  teachers  who  are  a  kin  ! 
to  the  taskmasters  of  Egypt,  they  set  men  a  working,  acting  and 
doing  something,  which  may  further  their  salvation,  as  hearing, 
coming  to  churdi,  reading,  praying,  and  performing  their  duties, 
being  baptized,  receiving  the  sacrament  once  in  a  year,  or  some¬ 
times  three  or  four  times  in  a  year,  then  they  fflink  this  is  a 
Christian  indeed,  or  ordering  their  words  some  thou  and  some 
you,  or  keeping  Covenant,  or  waiting  on  a  light  within,  they 
obeying  of  which,  life  is  promised,  nay  any  thing  that  Christ 
may  not  bee  all  in  all.  Now  the  bringing  in  of  any  of  these  to  the 
furthering  of  life  and  salvation  or  commending  us  to  God,  is  as 
detestable  if  not  more  than  open  Popery,  for  if  it  were  possible 
they  would  deceive  the  very  elect  ...”  If  a  man  be  made 
righteous  by  the  works  of  the  law,  Christ  died  in  vain.  “  The 
promise  ...  is  made  to  faith  and  not  to  works.” 
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A  further  objection  nms,  “  Is  it  not  a  minister’s  duty  to 
set  men  a  working  ?  ”  The  answer  is,  no :  Moses  and  Aaron 
did  not  set  the  Israelites  to  work,  but  asked  for  a  three  days’ 
journey  into  the  desert  to  sacrifice.  It  is  true  Pharaoh  did  not 
see  the  point.  The  sinner’s  three  days’  journey  to  the  true 
worship  of  God  signifies  three  things.  First,  a  sense  of  his 
own  misery;  second,  “it  brings  the  soul  to  the  doctrine  and 
Baptism  of  John,  to  true  Repentance  for  sin,  and  humble  con¬ 
fession  of  sin  ’’ ;  third,  “  Thou  art  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  for  John  bids  thee  stay  not  here  on  thy  Repent¬ 
ance  or  Confession  but  saith.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  .  .  .  He  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand 
and  he  will  throughly  purge  his  floor  and  gather  his  wheat  into 
his  gamer :  this  is  a  purging  and  purifying  day,  the  day  of 
Christ :  And  is  the  third  day  in  which  the  soul  is  purged  and 
purified  and  brought  to  Christ  ...” 

“  Is  not  Repentance,  faith  and  new  obedience  conditions  of 
the  new  Covenant  ...  ?  ”  it  is  objected,  and  Mitchell  replies 
that  they  are  not  conditions,  but  fruits  of  the  covenant,  and 
he  treats  them  separately.  “  Is  not  man  to  prepare  himself  by 
pursuing  holiness?”  asks  the  objector.  It  is  not  holiness  that 
prepares  the  soul  to  meet  Christ,  says  Mitchell,  but  a  sense  of 
sin.  Then  again,  “  if  man  becomes  more  holy,  will  not  that 
please  God?  ”  To  that  it  is  answered,  God’s  love  is  unchangeable, 
so  that  nothing  we  do  can  alter  it.  If  that  is  so,  the  objector 
replies,  then  we  may  sin  as  we  like?  This  is  no  way  to  read 
the  Gospel ;  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound?  A  last 
objection  asks,  “  if  God  elect,  justify,  and  save  souls  freely  by  his 
grace,  then  it  seems  we  may  do  what  we  will  .  .  .  ? ”  “I  answer, 
God  hath  not  elected  us  to  sin  and  unholiness  ...” 

Mitchell  then  leaves  this  carping  critic  of  a  Pharisee  and 
turns  to  the  Publican  sinner.  Let  us  come,  he  says,  to  the 
killing  of  the  Lamb.  Five  points  are  to  be  noted.  First,  the 
lamb  is  Christ,  the  only  way  out  of  bondage.  Second,  the 
sprinkling  of  its  blood  means  Christ’s  blood,  i.e..  Justification. 
Third,  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  roasted  with  fire  and  eaten  with 
unleavened  bread ;  “  which  holds  forth  first  the  power  of  the 
spirituall,  flaming  fiery  Baptism  of  Christ,  for  the  killing  and 
crucifying  of  the  flesh  ...”  Fourth,  none  is  to  be  kept  to 
ourselves.  Fifth,  “  to  stand  stedfast  in  the  faith,”  prepared  and 
armed.  It  is  a  day  to  be  remembered  by  Israel. 

The  Israelites  are  next  in  difficulty  at  the  sea  and  at  the 
"  subtillness  of  the  enemy.”  They  must  not  go  up  out  of  Egypt 
by  the  "gainest”  way,  lest  they  mislike,  and  the  Lord  in  his 
wisdom  closed  up  the  sea  behind  them.  The  Lord  is  to  make 
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known  his  power  in  a  more  mysterious  manner  than  before, 
for  all  before  holds  forth  the  destruction  of  sin  in  the  external 
part  of  it,  internally  it  is  alive.  The  soul  has  gone  out  to  Canaan 
not  from  the  apprehension  of  his  love,  but  from  the  apprehension 
of  his  wrath.  The  fleshly  apprehension  of  Christ  means  forgive¬ 
ness.  But  “  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  spirit  or  his  spirit 
Baptism  destroys,  swallows  up  and  consumes  and  puts  an  end 
to  the  first  and  fleshly  knowledge,  which  must  be  done,  that  so 
all  things  may  become  new,  that  is,  all  things  may  be  known 
spiritually,  so  we  may  know  no  man  after  the  flesh,  no  not 
Christ  himselfe  ...”  So  the  going  away  of  the  first  knowledge 
of  Christ  (Christ  in  the  flesh)  will  bring  thee  into  great  straits, 
as  the  Israelites  were  in  great  straits  at  the  Red  Sea.  Then  it 
is  that  the  power  of  God  by  a  strong  East  wind  (deliverance 
by  Christ)  counts,  but  with  Pharaoh  on  one  side  and  the  sea 
on  the  other,  man  does  not  see  his  deliverance,  and  cries  out 
that  it  were  better  to  be  among  the  Egyptians  again.  Consider, 
first,  that  the  former  comforts  are  gone  (the  fleshly  knowledge 
of  Christ  is  found  to  be  insufficient  now),  then  that  the  old 
enemies  come  in,  and  last,  that  the  way  is  stopped.  In  this 
situation  Moses  said.  Stand  still  and  wait  and  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord ;  so  too  the  disciples  were  told  to  wait  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit. 

The  holding  forth  of  the  rod  (“it  seems  a  foolish  thing”) 
signifies  the  “  preaching  of  the  everlasting  Gospell  ”  (“  whereby 
the  downfall  of  Babylon  is  accomplished,  that  is,  Babylon  in 
the  heart  of  man,  which  is  this  sea  that  stops  thy  way  ”).  Christ, 
the  all-powerful  East  wind,  divides  the  evils.  “  He  hath  con¬ 
secrated  a  new  and  living  way  for  us,  through  the  vail,  which 
is  to  say,  his  flesh;  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  the  vail  to  the  spirit, 
as  the  Law  is  the  vail  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  in  the  letter 
is  the  vail  to  the  Gospel  in  the  spirit,  and  the  extemall  part  of 
it  a  vail  to  the  intemall  and  spirituall  part  of  it,  so  one  thing 
must  vail  itselfe  to  give  place  to  another,  so  thou  being  brought 
through  these  vails  to  pass  into  the  Holyest  of  all,  by  this  new 
and  living  way,  which  Christ  hath  consecrated  for  thee,  through 
the  vail,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh,  Hebrews :  10 :  20 :  thou  art 
brought  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
Resurrection  and  life,  for  being  baptized  into  his  death,  and 
in  this  Baptism  passing  through  this  vail,  thou  art  also  raised 
with  him  by  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  and  so  comes 
to  have  fellowship  with  him  in  his  Resurrection  and  life, 
his  second  coming,  wherein  he  brings  salvation  and  life  to 
thy  soul,  ...” 

It  may  be  objected,  is  this  not  a  strange  doctrine  to  know 
Christ  no  more  after  the  flesh,  but  formed  in,  not  without,  us? 
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Mitchell  answers,  naturally,  perhaps  it  is,  but  scripturally,  no. 

“  Thus  the  saints,  the  true  Israel  of  God,  the  seed  of  Abraham 
after  the  faith,  are  brought  through  the  sea  to  the  dry  land  by 
believing,  as  the  Israelites  passed  through  the  sea  by  faith,  so 
they  pass  through  these  seas,  clouds,  and  vails,  and  so  pass  in 
within  the  vail,  into  the  Holyest  of  all,  to  know  and  enjoy  Christ 
in  and  after  the  spirit,  being  joyned  to  him,  and  made  one 
spirit  with  him.”  This  is  the  narrow  way  which  so  few  find : 
carnal  men  and  h)rpocrites,  trusting  in  their  own  strength,  perish 
like  Pharaoh. 

There  is  rejoicing  at  deliverance,  at  victory  over  iniquity, 

“  over  this  sumptuous  whore  with  her  golden  cup,  and  this 
mistery  of  iniquity  and  man  of  sin,  and  over  the  beast  and  his 
Image  and  his  mark  and  the  number  of  his  name,  standing  on 
a  sea  of  glass,  having  ye  Harps  of  God  in  their  hand,  and  they 
rejoyce  ...”  Mitchell  follows  this  with  an  appeal  to  his  little 
flock,  couched  in  his  usual  rhapsodical  style.  But  to  Israel  there 
are  still  bitter  waters  and  the  wilderness;  there  is  murmuring; 
there  is  no  rest. 

A  report  on  Canaan  forms  the  last  big  division  of  the  book ; 
it  is  necessary  to  set  out  the  beauties  of  5ie  land,  for  evil  spies 
report  ill  things  of  it.  Eight  things  will  be  found  there.  First, 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  then  Justification,  or  God’s  love 
and  grace.  True  faith.  True  rest,  the  Peace  of  God.  There  is 
also  "  the  glory  of  Union,  even  of  the  electing  grace  and  uniting 
love  of  God  ” ;  the  Father  ”  loved  all  his  elect  sons  with  one 
and  the  selfe  same  love  with  which  hee  loved  Christ  the  son, 
flowing  from  his  great  love,  and  in  this  love  of  his  he  loved  all 
those  foreseen  by  the  eye  of  love,  and  elected  into  this  love, 
that  so  they  might  be  made  conformable  to  the  Image  of  the 
son  of  his  love  .  .  .  Thus  the  Father  in  the  son,  of  his  own 
love  hath  he  reconciled  to  the  elect  his  chosen,  and  gathereth 
them  together  in  and  by  this  love,  and  reconciled  them  to  himselfe 
in  this  love  ...”  There  is  the  consequent  Joy  unspeakable, 
portrayed  by  Mitchell  in  terms  of  a  palace,  of  treasures  and  of 
a  feast;  the  luxurious  language  of  this  adjective-piling  York- 
shireman  here  runs  riot.  Lastly,  there  is  True  holiness.  In 
sum,  Christ  is  the  Promised  Land. 

“Thus  I  very  briefly  in  some  particulars  commend  to  you 
the  glories  of  this  heavenly  Canaan,  and  the  glorious,  rare, 
blessed  and  soul  enriching  fruits  and  sotil  replenishing,  adorning, 
beautifying  and  clothing  benefits,  and  garments  of  salvation, 
with  which  all  the  true  Israel  of  God,  the  seed  of  Abram  after 
the  faith,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Sion,  the  Citizens  and 
dwellers  in  Canaans  Land  are  richly  adorned  ...”  They  have 
been  brought  from  “  Egypt  to  Canaans  Land,  from  nature  to 
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grace,  from  darkness  to  light,  from  death  to  life,  from  bondage 
to  liberty,  from  the  spirit  of  bondage  to  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
from  ye  flesh  to  the  spirit,  from  irSdellity  and  unbeliefe  (to?) 
a  true  and  living  faith,  from  the  form  of  godliness  to  the  life 
and  power  of  godliness,  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  Christ, 
the  Scriptures,  the  things  of  God  and  his  worship  after  the  flesh, 
to  know,  acknowledge  him,  worship  and  serve  him  in  and  after 
the  spirit,  ...”  and  so  forth.  Why  then  do  evil  reports  exist, 
made  by  those  who  say  such  and  such  and  promise  Heaven  if 
people  will  “  stick  to  their  form,”  much  as  the  Pope  dealing 
pardons.  These  men  afflict  the  people,  who  are  taught  that 
Heaven  must  be  worked  for.  Heed  them  not,  they  would  deceive 
the  very  elect.  We  shall  enter  in  in  this  life,  but  there  are 
many  enemies  to  destroy  in  Canaan. 

To  this  brief  and  inadequate  summary  of  Mitchell’s  little 
book  may  be  added  his  own  leave-taking.  He  drops  into  verse : 

“With  Christ  our  Lord  wee  sup, 
and  every  Saint  comes  in. 

That  is,  desires  with  consent 
for  to  partake  therein : 

No  honest  soul’s  kept  out, 
their  presence  wee  desire : 

No  new  ingagement,  no  new  bond 
do  wee  at  all  require; 

But  welcome  Saints  as  Saints, 
of  all  wee  make  but  one. 

Exhorting  one  another,  more 
to  live  to  Christ  alone. 

Our  bound  is  Christian  love, 
our  bond  our  Masters  Word ; 

In  Ranting  times  our  study  is 
to  walk  with  one  accord; 

If  any  Saint  dissent, 
and  seperated  bee, 

Hee  may  see  cause  to  blame  himselfe, 
and  so  his  brother’s  free; 

These  things  wee  take  in  hand, 
for  troubles  may  bee  near. 

Take  time  and  mercies  while  they  are, 
ere  long  they  may  bee  dear.” 

FINIS. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  causes  are  often  begun  as  much 
through  the  influence  of  a  book  as  through  the  efforts  of  an 
evangelist,  and  as  an  example  Mitchell’s  Jachin  and  Boaz  is 
quoted  as  possibly  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Baptist 
churches  in  the  North-West.*  If  this  can  be  thought  of  the 
later  work,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  present  work,  which 
gives  us  glimpses  of  an  earlier  Mitchell? 

F.  BECKWITH. 

Trans.  Bapt.  Hist.  Soc.,  I.  114. 
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Reviews. 

Religion  in  the  Victorian  Era,  by  L.  E.  Elliott  Binns,  D.D.  (The 

Lutterworth  Press,  15s.) 

Dr.  Binns  set  himself  the  heavy  task  of  tracing  the  varied 
developments  of  religion  in  the  Victorian  era,  and  he  walks  among 
the  events  and  personalities  of  that  crowded  period  with  assured 
footsteps.  He  confesses  that  the  genesis  of  the  volume  is  to  be 
found  in  a  suggestion  made  to  him  considerably  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  which  set  up  a  thirst  for  biography  which  has  proved 
insatiable.  Although  his  thirst  remains  unquenched,  he  has 
certainly  had  many  long  drinks,  for  over  one  hundred  biographies 
are  quoted  somewhat  freely.  In  addition,  many  social  and 
theological  volumes  are  taken  in  toll  as  the  author  wends  his  way, 
in  twenty-five  chapters,  from  the  pre- Victorian  era  to  the  End  of 
an  Epoch,  treating  skilfully  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  the  Roman 
Church,  Religion  and  Science  and  History,  Social  problems. 
Education,  the  Press,  Worship,  Reunion  and  kindred  issues. 

He  has  thus  written  almost  a  Blue  Book  or  Cyclopaedia,  one 
that  will  be  kept  close  at  hand  for  frequent  reference.  Glowing 
periods  are  absent — if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  prose  is  generally 
heavy,  and  the  book  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  sparkle. 
But  the  matter  is  excellent :  the  names  and  dates  and  facts  are 
here;  external  influences  arising  from  political  developments  at 
home  and  abroad  are  discussed ;  the  course  of  theological  thought 
is  traced  with  care.  The  age  was  a  great  one  to  write  about. 
Without  question  the  changes  between  1837  and  1901  surpassed 
in  magnitude  and  variety  those  of  any  earlier  period.  When 
every  walk  of  life  was  affected,  it  was  impossible  for  religion  to 
continue  on  a  placid  course,  undisturbed  by  new  developments  in 
social  and  scientific  thought. 

The  author  has  evidently  striven  to  be  fair,  and  the  volume 
is  without  bias,  though  Free  Churchmen  may  derive  less  satis¬ 
faction  than  Anglicans  from  some  of  his  estimates  and  judgments. 
The  influence  of  Spurgeon  and  Dale  and  Parker  was  greater  than 
that  of  some  to  whom  considerably  more  space  is  devoted;  and 
it  may  be  questioned  if  Dr.  Binns  has  fully  appreciated  the  wide¬ 
spread  influence  of  the  many  strong  Free  Churches  in  all  the 
important  towns  and  cities.  Their  ministers  spoke  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  to  the  Council  Chamber  where  many  of  their  members 
were  giving  service. 

The  volume  will  long  hold  its  place  in  literature  dealing  with 
the  Victorian  age,  and  any  one  who  reads  it  will  feel  that  he  has 
a  better  understanding  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  great 
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forces  which  made  and  remade  Victorian  life  and  character.  A 
few  small  errors  should  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition.  The 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  1797,  not  1799 
(p.  423) ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union  was  W.  J. 
Woods,  not  Wood  (p.  464) ;  A.  M.  Fairbaim’s  first  Christian 
name  was  not  Alexander  (pp.  112  and  451);  Dr.  A.  Peel  is  not 
A.  W.  Peel  (p.  27  and  a  dozen  other  places)  ;  Moffatt  should  be  , 
Moffat  (pp.  380  and  381)  ;  Spurgeon  was  not  a  Dr.  (p.  524). 

The  Catholic  Regeneration  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  Paula  ? 

Schaefer.  (Williams  &  Norgate,  10s.  6d.)  " 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  work  is  the  author’s  ^ 
singularly  frank  and  revealing  Preface.  She  tells  us  that  she  was 
bom  in  1886  at  Essen,  around  whose  old  beautiful  minster  and  in  ^ 
its  cloisters  she  dreamt  alone.  When  later  she  was  taken  to  the 
Protestant  Church,  there  always  remained  in  her  soul  “  a  secret 
longing  for  the  warm  shadow  of  the  minster,  with  its  saints  and  t 
the  candles  before  the  smiling  picture  of  our  Lady  with  the  Babe, 
and  the  small  red  flame  trembling  in  the  darkness  of  the  High 
Altar.”  The  years  passed,  she  took  her  doctorate  in  philosophy, 
and  in  1925  attended  the  World  Conference  at  Stockholm.  There 
a  new  world  was  revealed.  Back  in  Germany  she  studied  theology, 
and  ultimately  came  to  England.  By  ”  chance  ”  she  dropped  into 
a  convent  at  Oxford  and  found  all  she  had  longed  for  so  long. 

She  found  “  the  genuine  continuation  of  the  Catholic  mediaeval 
Church  in  England,”  a  Church  “  really  Catholic  and  really  national 
at  once,  really  evangelical  in  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
also  possessing  the  full  Catholic  sacraments.”  But  now  she 
“  reads  with  increasing  anxiety  the  reports  dealing  with  all  sorts 
of  schemes  of  unions  planned  with  non-Catholic  bodies.  If,  for 
instance,  the  South  Indian  scheme  should  be  put  into  practice  in 
the  present  form,  the  Church  will  cease  to  be  a  Catholic  body. 

Then  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  author’s  future  way.” 

Well,  it  is  instructive  to  read  the  conclusions  of  a  German 
Anglo-Catholic  on  English  Church  life.  She  has  Teutonic 
thoroughness,  her  research  has  been  extensive,  and  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  Anglo-Catholic  Movement  is  such  that  she  writes  with 
genuine  intensity.  Unfortunately  the  book  is  marred  by  historical 
inaccuracies,  and  some  of  the  conclusions  are  amazing.  Baptists 
escape  with  two  or  three  passing  references,  but  the  Methodists 
are  not  so  fortunate.  They  will  rub  their  eyes  in  amazement  as 
they  read  that  “  Methodism  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  educated 
man  and  the  theologian,  and  the  method  of  conversion  unpleasant 
to  the  well-bred  Englishman.  ‘  The  Methodists  preached  to  the 
nerves,’  they  said.”  Well,  well ! 


Editorial 


The  Editor  desires  most  heartily  to  thank  contributors  for 
their  willing  and  generous  assistance.  Many  who  had  enriched 
the  Baptist  Quarterly  in  earlier  years  contributed  valuable 
articles  in  1936,  and  thirteen  writers  were  welcomed  for  the 
first  time.  Contributions,  archaeological  or  modem,  are  invited, 
and  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  Baptist  Quarterly,  19,  Creswick 
Road,  Acton,  W.3.  The  service  of  all  contributors,  like  that  of 
the  officers  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  is  honorary. 

*  *  *  ■» 

Twelve  months  ago  the  President  invited  each  member  of 
the  Society  to  make  an  effort  to  add  one  recruit  to  the  member¬ 
ship  roll.  A  few  succeeded :  others  felt  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
printed  list  of  members,  they  could  do  nothing.  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  that  the  influx  of  new  members  has  been  sufficient  to 
justify  the  enlargement  of  the  present  issue  by  sixteen  pages. 
We  thus  have  space  to  print  the  list  of  members,  and  the  whole 
of  Dr.  Walker’s  well-documented  article  on  Dissent  and  Repub¬ 
licanism  after  the  Restoration.  It  will  be  a  real  help  to  the 
Society  if  members  will  study  this  membership  list,  and  then 
use  their  persuasive  powers  with  those  whose  names  are  missing. 
A  considerable  accession  to  the  membership  is  needful  before 
plans  which  are  in  mind  can  be  matured.  Subscriptions : 
ordinary  membership  10s.  Od. ;  honorary  membership  £1  Is.  Od. ; 
life  membership  £10  10s.  Od.  The  accompanying  form  can  be 
used  in  remitting  subscriptions  for  1937. 

*  «  «  « 

The  Committee  recently  received  a  suggestion  that  it  should 
be  possible  for  a  Church  to  become  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society,  thus  ensuring  that  the  Baptist 
Quarterly  and  all  other  publications  of  the  Society  would  be 
supplied  as  issued.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  Church  in  per¬ 
manent  membership  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
accumulate  a  library  useful  not  only  to  the  minister  and  officers, 
but  also  to  young  persons  studying  the  development  of  the  Free 
Churches  as  part  of  their  history  courses.  The  Committee  gladly 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  fixed  the  membership  subscription 
at  £15  ISs.  Od.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hardman  of  Cloughfold,  who  made 
the  suggestion,  at  once  nominated  his  own  historic  Church  as  the 
first  permanent  member.  Several  of  our  members  are  in  fellowship 
with  churches  to  which  they  have  rendered  long  and  distinguished 
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service.  This  scheme  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  confer  some¬ 
thing  of  unending  value  on  the  churches  which  mean  so  much 
to  them.  All  permanent  membership  subscriptions  will  be 
capitalised. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  during  the 
Spring  Assembly  on  Tuesday,  27th  April.  Our  members  will  be 
guests  of  the  Cloughfold  Church,  and  they  can  be  sure  that  an 
interesting  afternoon  programme  will  be  arranged.  Full  details 
will  be  given  in  April. 

«  *  «  « 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  Christian 
training  of  young  people,  both  before  and  after  church  member¬ 
ship,  for  leakages  among  senior  scholars  and  junior  members 
are  far  too  frequent.  Obviously  a  suitable  booklet  dealing  with 
“  fundamentals,”  which  youth  leaders  could  place  in  the  hands 
of  young  people,  should  be  of  much  service.  Indeed  there  has 
been  persistent  demand  for  such  a  booklet,  and  it  has  now  been 
admirably  met  by  Dr.  Townley  Lord’s  The  Great  Decision,  An 
Outline  of  Christian  Discipleship  for  Young  People  (Kingsgate 
Press,  sixpence),  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Baptist  Union 
Publication  Department  Committee.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
short  chapters.  Dr.  Lord  deals  with  Belief,  the  Church,  Church 
Membership,  the  Sacraments,  Prayer,  and  kindred  subjects.  His 
booklet  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  senior  scholars  and 
junior  church  members.  Any  church  purchasing  sufficient  copies 
for  this  purpose  would  make  a  gilt-edged  investment. 

*  «  «  « 

As  the  final  page  proofs  of  this  issue  are  being  passed,  we 
have  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  F.  Cawley’s  important  work,  The 
Transcendence  of  Jesus  Christ  (T.  and  T.  Clark,  9s.  net.)  It  is 
a  study  of  the  unique  features  of  our  Lord’s  Person,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  An  extended  review,  written  by 
Rev.  Henry  Cook,  M.A.,  will  appear  in  our  next  issue,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  suggest  that  any  deacon  looking  for  a  New 
Year  gift  for  his  minister  will  not  go  wrong  if  he  selects  this 
volume. 


The  Achievement  of  Personality 
in  a  Material  World. 

Any  critically  minded  person  observing  the  title  of  this  article 
would  fasten,  I  imagine,  upon  two  ideas  in  it;  viz.,  that 
personality  has  to  be  achieved,  that  the  material  world  is,  at 
present,  the  real  sphere  of  its  achievement. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  argument  I  shall  assume  that  the 
material  world  is  real.  Many  attempts,  of  course,  have  been 
made  to  reduce  what  we  call  matter  either  to  ultimate  unreality 
or  at  least  to  merely  subjective  reality,  e.g.,  the  religious  move¬ 
ment  popularly  known  as  Christian  Science,  but  better  called 
Eddyism,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  material  world 
is  essentially  unreal,  as  the  following  quotation  shows : 

“There  is  no  life,  truth,  intelligence,  nor  substance  in  matter.  All 
is  infinite  Mind  and  its  infinite  manifestation,  for  God  is  all  in  all. 
Spirit  is  immortal  truth,  matter  is  mortal  error.  Spirit  is  the  real 
and  eternal;  matter  is  the  unreal  and  the  temporal.” 

But  without  entering  into  a  criticism  either  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  his  modem  interpreters,  or  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
we  may  surely  assert  that  the  material  world,  whatever  may  be 
its  ultimate  nature,  does  form  the  sphere  in  which  our  lives  are 
played.  In  your  metaphysical  moments  you  may  feel  inclined 
to  doubt  the  substantial  reality  of  your  body,  but  if  the  body 
weren’t  there  you  wouldn’t  be  there  either.  The  whole  process 
of  awareness,  the  expression  of  thought  in  language,  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  one  mind  with  another,  are  possible  only,  as  far  as  we 
know,  through  this  external  bodily  life  of  ours.  The  material 
world,  in  its  varied  manifestations,  forms  the  arena  in  which  we 
play  our  little  part :  it  brings  the  challenges  through  which  we 
begin  to  realise  ourselves :  it  supplies  the  medium  through  which 
all  art,  whether  of  sculptor  or  painter  or  musician,  declares  its 
enduring  message  to  mankind.  The  life  we  live,  however  we 
may  define  it,  is  made  possible  by  this  vast  medley  of  experiences 
occurring  in  what  we  call  the  material  world. 

I  assume  further  that  personality  has  to  be  achieved.  It 
is  not  pven  to  us  ready-made  at  the  start.  It  is  something  to 
be  won.  The  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  substantiate  the 
view  that  when  you  speak  of  personality  it  must  be  in  terms  of 
body  as  well  as  mind :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  historically, 
both  in  reli^on  and  philosophy,  it  has  been  easier  to  regard 
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personality  as  mind,  or  spirit,  or  soul.  Thus  discussions  on  the 
oripn  of  life  have  often  taken  the  form  of  enquiries  into  the 
origin  of  the  soul,  and  before  the  three  main  theories  of  that 
origin  ecclesiastical  thought  has  never  been  able  quite  to  make 
up  its  mind.  Pre-existence,  so  strongly  asserted  in  Greek  writers, 
failed  to  secure  a  permanent  place  in  the  thought  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  most  distinguished  exponent  of  the  view  among 
the  early  Church  Fathers  was  the  Alexandrian  Origen,  but 
ecclesiastical  writers  in  the  main  were  too  anxious  to  do  justice 
to  the  solidarity  of  humanity  to  give  the  theory  of  pre-existence 
more  than  a  passing  glance.  It  has  no  warrant  in  Biblical 
teaching.  As  far  as  more  modem  views  are  concerned,  whether 
(with  Spinoza  or  Hegel)  you  conceive  the  soul  as  pre-existent 
in  the  Deity,  or  pre-existent  with  its  own  individuality,  they  all 
tend  to  make  the  soul  the  real  man  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bodily 
factor,  and  therefore  do  not  fall  into  line  with  our  present 
argument.  Creationism,  the  view  that  the  rational  soul  is  created 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  infused  into  the  new  organism,  was  the 
favourite  scholastic  conception.  Pringle-Pattison  rather  makes 
fun  of  this  view,  perhaps  without  proper  respect  to  the  very 
solid  memory  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  when  he  pictures  God 
standing  by,  so  to  speak,  ready  to  squirt  a  new  soul  into  the 
newly-made  biological  organism.  The  third  view,  that  of 
traducianism,  makes  soul  and  body  come  into  being  together  in 
the  normal  process  of  life-emergence,  and  has  much  to  commend 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  biology.  But  whatever  view 
you  prefer,  1  want  to  urge  that  personality  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  implanted  ready-made.  We  begin  with  potentialities,  both 
mental  and  physical,  and  the  fortunes  of  any  person  are  only 
revealed  in  the  sequel.  Everything  that  goes  to  make  up  per¬ 
sonality  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  development.  That  is  why 
I  used  the  term  “  achievement  ”  in  the  title.  Life,  properly 
understood,  is  to  be  regarded  as  something  to  be  won,  and  in 
the  winning  of  it  we  are  to  consider  the  part  played  by  the 
material  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  thinking  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  West  is  under  a  considerable  debt  to  Platonism,  an  in¬ 
debtedness  which,  with  Dr.  Inge,  we  shall  gladly  recognise.  But 
it  is  not  everything  in  the  Platonic  trend  of  thought  which 
accords  with  the  Hebrew  contribution  to  life,  that  contribution, 
that  is  to  say,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  specifically  Christian 
view.  On  one  point  in  particular  there  is  a  real  divergence 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  views  of  human  personality. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Greek  culture  always  appreciated  the 
beauty  of  the  body,  expressed  that  beauty  in  art  and  developed  it 
in, athletics,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  philosophy  of  Plato  tended 
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to  exalt  the  soul  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  You  will  recall 
the  popular  picture  of  the  soul  as  a  bird,  flapping  its  wings 
against  the  bars  of  a  cage,  the  cage  being  the  body.  It  was  not 
every  Greek  thinker  who  took  this  view :  Aristotle  stands  out 
as  the  exponent  of  a  view  which  has  much  in  common  with  the 
standpoint  of  modem  biology :  but  a  considerable  section  of 
Christian  thought  took  the  line  of  Plato.  It  saw  in  the  body 
something  that  was  always  antagonistic  to  the  soul,  an  enemy 
to  be  beaten,  or  at  least  a  foe  to  be  carefully  watched.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  have  in  the  Christian  movement  the  important  contri¬ 
bution  of  asceticism.  In  that  movement,  in  its  beginnings  a  lay 
protest  against  the  worldliness  of  the  Church,  there  came  into 
being  first  the  practices  of  solitary  ascetics  like  the  famous  St. 
Simeon  on  his  pillar,  and  then  organised  monasticism.  The 
underlying  philosophy  was  that  the  soul  could  only  develop  by 
its  spurning  of  bodily  things  .  .  .  family,  appetites,  society.  This 
tendency  found  its  corollary,  when  modem  philosophy  emerged, 
in  the  dualism  of  writers  like  Descartes.  Descartes  distinguished 
between  soul  and  body  as  two  substances :  the  matter  of  the 
material  world  is  res  extensa :  the  soul  is  res  inextensa.  The 
reasoning  soul,  he  declared,  is  of  a  nature  wholly  independent 
of  the  body,  and  is  immortal. 

This  conception  of  the  dualism  between  body  and  soul, 
important  and  influential  though  it  was,  was  not  the  only  theory 
which  held  the  field  of  Christian  thought.  Aristotle,  as  well  as 
Plato,  had  his  followers.  It  is  in  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  that 
we  find  the  real  roots  of  the  modern  biological  position.  He  held 
that  Nature’s  processes  move  without  a  break  in  an  ascending 
scale  from  the  inanimate  world  to  the  most  intricate  form  of 
animate  existence.  Bodily  and  mental  developments  are  parts 
of  one  continuous  process.  Soul  and  body  bear  a  close  relation 
to  each  other.  You  can  separate  them  only  in  thought.  So 
Aristotle  called  the  soul  the  “  form  ”  of  the  body,  the  natural 
realisation  of  the  organic  body.  "  If  the  body  were  one  vast 
eye,”  he  said,  “  seeing  would  be  its  soul.”  This  point  of  view 
kept  its  influence  through  the  long  years  of  mediaeval  Christendom 
and  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  its  own  in  the  teaching  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Scholastics  who  followed  him. 

While  the  Platonic  idea,  which  separated  soul  and  body, 
was  influencing  Christian  writers,  the  other  point  of  view,  viz., 
that  body  is  important  to  soul,  kept  its  head  above  the  ground. 
I  This  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  persistence  in  the  idea  of  resur¬ 
rection  as  the  typical  Christian  idea  of  the  future  life.  It  has 
!  never  been  the  specifically  Christian  view  to  regard  the  future  life 
as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  spiritual  principle  :  always  there 
has  been,  in  the  chief  writers,  some  idea  of  the  continuance  of 
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soul  plus  some  form  of  bodily  organism.  This  was  the  expression 
of  the  view,  not  always  clearly  defined,  that  somehow  bodily 
life  is  needed  for  the  completeness  of  personality. 

To-day,  of  course,  modem  biology,  and,  to  an  important 
degree,  modem  philosophy,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
dualism  of  soul  and  body  must  be  resolved.  Lloyd  Morgan,  for 
example,  declares  that  in  any  organism  we  can  tell  two  stories, 
a  physical  and  a  psychical.  Each  must  be  set  out  in  terms  proper 
to  itself,  but  the  activity  which  the  two  describe  must  be  regarded 
as  coming  from  one  indivisible  source,  the  living  organism.  The 
world  plan,  which  is  a  manifestation  of  divine  purpose,  shows 
emergent  evolution  both  in  the  physical  and  mental  realms.  Body 
and  mind  are  to  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  monistic 
interpretation  within  one  realm  of  nature.  Pringle-Pattison  is 
clearly  influenced  by  the  Aristotelian  view.  So  far  from  regard¬ 
ing  soul  and  body  as  disparate  entities,  he  prefers  to  start  from 
the  idea  of  the  living  body  as  the  embodied  soul.  General  Smuts 
feels  that  science  has  rendered  a  great  service  in  restoring  to  the 
body  its  place  of  dignity  in  personality.  “  Body  and  mind,”  he 
declares,  "  are  not  independent  reals,  but  have  meaning  and 
reality  only  as  elements  in  the  one  real  substantive  whole  of 
personality.”  Disembodied  mind  and  disminded  body  are  both 
impossible  concepts,  as  either  has  meaning  and  function  only  in 
relation  to  the  other.  I  am  not  concerned  to  estimate  the  meta¬ 
physical  position  that  is  behind  such  points  of  view :  but  only 
to  notice  the  definite  tendency  in  modem  writers  to  get  rid 
of  the  old-time  dualism  between  soul  and  body.  The  position 
is  well  expressed  by  R.  M.  Freienfels  in  his  volume  called 
Mysteries  of  the  Soul.  “  No  longer  does  the  body  appear  as  a 
clod  of  earth  into  which  the  soul  has  been  breathed  from  without : 
it  is  no  longer  the  despicable  prison  of  the  soul,  a  mechanism 
which  the  soul  somehow  controls;  no,  for  the  body  itself  is 
animate,  is  an  outward  manifestation  of  life  of  the  soul,  a 
miraculous  structure  built  up  by  the  actual  physical  energy  of 
the  soul  inextricably  interwoven  with  it.  But  even  the  soul  is 
more  profoundly  conceived.  It  is  no  longer  an  amorphous, 
vaporous  form,  no  longer  an  empty  shadow,  no  longer  a  bundle 
of  ephemeral  data  of  consciousness,  or  a  conceiving  mechanism, 
but  a  creative  controlling  force,  a  formative  entelechy,  whose 
internal  aspect  is  the  consciousness,  and  its  external  aspect  the 
body.  Our  life  is  neither  an  external  parallelism  nor  an  incidental  i 
reciprocity  between  two  separate  substances,  but  a  unity  of  body  ! 
and  soul;  a  unity  which  is  more  than  matter  and  more  than 
consciousness  ”  (46). 

The  important  thing  to  notice  is  that  this  view  of  the  body 
in  personality,  which  underlies  modem  biology  and  modem  psy- 
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chology,  has  close  affinities  with  that  Hebrew  conception  of  life 
which  the  Old  Testament  bequeathed  to  the  Christian  Church. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  psychology  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  gave  to  the  human  body  an  importance  not  exceeded  in  any 
ancient  literature,  even  that  of  Eg)q)t.  There  are,  e.g.,  many 
passages  which  indicate  that  the  members  of  the  body  are  con¬ 
ceived  as  possessing  psychical  power.  The  two  factors  which 
comprise  man,  body  and  soul,  both  owe  their  existence  to  God, 
and  are  to  be  regarded  as  honourable.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
idea  of  the  body  as  something  unfortunately  assumed  by  the  soul. 
The  Hebrew  could  not  think  of  life  at  all  without  the  body. 
In  so  far  as  the  future  life  of  the  individual  was  thought  of 
at  all  it  was  a  future  of  resurrection.  In  a  well-known  passage 
in  Maccabees  we  read  of  one  Razis,  an  elder  in  Jerusalem, 
“  standing  upon  a  steep  rock,  when,  as  his  blood  was  well-nigh 
spent,  he  drew  forth  his  bowels  through  the  wound,  and  taking 
them  in  both  hands  he  shook  them  at  the  crowds,  and  calling 
upon  Him  who  is  Lord  of  life  and  the  spirit  to  restore  him  these 
again,  he  died.”  A  passage  of  vivid  realism,  and  indicating  the 
possible  materialistic  dangers  in  the  view,  but  still  good  evidence 
that  the  future  was  thought  of  as  a  future  of  the  restored  body. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  in  the  New  Testament, 
e.g.,  in  Paul,  we  find  an  essential  dualism  between  soul  and  body. 
This,  however,  is  to  misunderstand  the  references.  The  body  is 
not  in  itself  evil :  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  attack,  the  powers 
of  evil  seize  upon  it,  but  in  itself  it  is  not  to  be  dualistically 
conceived  as  essentially  evil.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say 
that  the  New  Testament  exalts  our  ideas  of  the  physical  life. 
The  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  life  to  come  there 
is  to  be  an  appropriate  organism,  which  Paul  calls  the  pneumatic 
body,  to  correspond  to  the  redeemed  soul.  And  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  of  all  is  the  Incarnation  itself :  God  to  express 
Himself  in  the  noblest  manner  took  the  form  of  man  ...  an 
ennoblement  of  the  body  which  is  not  excelled  anywhere  in 
ancient  literature.  Undoubtedly  we  correctly  apprehend  the 
main  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  when  we  regard  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  man  as  a  unity  of  soul-body.  The  whole  man  is 
to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 

This  idea  of  the  essential  nature  of  man,  as  comprising  what 
Fairbaim  called  a  spiritual  outfit  and  a  material  outfit,  leads 
us  to  some  pertinent  reflections  on  the  development  of  that 
personality  and  its  achievement  of  its  noble  place  in  the  economy 
of  life. 

We  begin  with  the  'wew  that  man  has  an  important  place 
assigned  to  him  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Measure  him  by  his 
physical  bulk  and  he  is  indeed  insignificant,  a  tiny  speck,  as 
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Carlyle  once  remarked,  standing  on  the  outer  crust  of  a  small 
planet.  But  if  you  measure  him  by  the  marvellous  intricacj’ 
within  that  small  physical  bulk,  and,  further,  by  the  creative 
purpose  and  spiritual  effort  which  he  can  demonstrate,  he  takes 
his  place  in  the  very  centre  of  all  created  things.  As  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  remarked  in  Religio  Medici,  man  carries  within  him 
all  the  marvels  and  wonders  he  beholds  without  him.  He  is  not 
to  be  disregarded  because  in  size  he  seems  pitiable  before  a 
mountain  like  Everest,  or  before  the  unmeasured  distances  of  the 
stellar  universe.  It  is  merely  the  truth  to  say  that  the  moun¬ 
taineer  is  bigger  than  the  mountain,  and  the  scientist  bigger  than 
the  scientific  facts  he  discovers.  If  the  world  in  which  we  live 
is  a  world  of  wonder,  it  takes  the  mind  of  man  to  experience  the 
wonder.  More  significant  than  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  so  many 
millions  of  miles  away  is  the  fact  that  anyone  could  ever  find 
it  out.  In  the  world  of  life  man  has  a  place  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  we  do  not  err  if  we  consider  that  place  in  terms  of  purpose. 

The  fundamental  purpose  for  every  man  is  that  he  shall 
realise  his  true  place  in  a  universe  whose  final  explanation  is  God. 
How  shall  man  realise  that  true  place?  The  view  we  have  taken 
of  man’s  essential  nature  suggests  certain  definite  steps  in  his 
progress. 

(a)  Man  cannot  be  said  to  be  living  at  all  unless  he  develops 
the  spiritual  possibilities  within  him.  The  attempts,  so  common 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  explain  man  mechanically  have  failed. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  branches  of  modern  psychology  materialism 
is  again  rearing  its  head  (as,  e.g.,  in  Behaviourism)  :  but  in 
spite  of  this  we  may  say  that  materialism,  as  a  philosophy,  fails 
to  gather  much  support  to-day.  There  is  in  man  a  spiritual 
wealth :  for  our  purpose  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  you 
express  it  in  terms  of  mind  or  soul  or  spirit :  it  is  the  inner 
side  of  man’s  nature.  By  it  man  thinks,  is  conscious  of  himself, 
dreams  his  dreams,  forms  his  general  principles,  and  prays.  He 
is  heir  to  a  world  of  beauty  and  truth  and  goodness :  these  are 
values  which,  while  having  their  ground  in  God,  have  a  definite 
relation  to  man’s  life,  and  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  living  in  the 
fullest  sense  if  those  values  are  ignored.  This  means  that  every 
noble  pursuit,  whether  that  of  truth  or  beauty  or  duty,  is  a 
Godly  pursuit :  to  ignore  these  things  is  to  close  our  eyes  to  life 
in  its  highest  meaning.  The  appreciation  of  a  painting  or  a 
sonata  is,  from  the  higher  level,  essentially  religious  appreciation. 
Religion  has  to  be  conceived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
as  wide  as  every  aspiration  of  the  inner  side  of  man’s  nature. 

So  far,  I  imagine,  the  main  trend  of  Christian  thought  is 
with  us.  But  it  is  not  every  Christian  thinker  who  would  go 
with  us  to  the  next  point,  viz. : 
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1  (b)  Man’s  achievement  demands  also  the  development  of 

y  the  physical  life.  From  the  point  of  view  adopted  in  this  paper 

e  we  may  say  that  the  culture  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  culture 

s  of  the  spirit,  is  a  religious  matter.  We  do  not  deny  that  asceti- 

s  cism,  in  its  various  forms,  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 

1  life :  we  do  not  deny  that  there  are  elements  in  the  bodily  life 

t  which  have  to  be  kept  in  their  place.  But  you  do  not  keep  them 

a  in  their  place  if  you  despise  them.  The  spiritual  emotion  of  love 

e  undoubtedly  has  at  least  part  of  its  basis  in  physiology.  It  is 

wrong,  I  believe,  to  despise  the  biological  basis  of  love.  The 
ti  truer  way  is  to  harmonise  it  with  the  true  spiritual  purpose  of 

e  man.  It  will  be  found,  I  suggest,  that  few  of  man’s  highest 

e  achievements  can  be  separated  from  some  physical  concomitant, 

y  and  if  we  are  to  seek  the  noblest  fulfilment  of  the  soul  we  had 

I  better  seek  also  the  noblest  development  of  the  body. 

i.  This  has  a  significance  for  religion  that  is  sometimes  over- 

:.  looked.  Questions  like  personal  cleanliness,  athletics,  good 

II  housing,  have  a  spiritual  reference.  It  is,  for  example,  hopeless 

1.  to  expect  spiritual  qualities  to  develop  under  the  terrible  con- 

n  ditions  under  which  so  many  thousands  have  to  live  to-day. 

s  That  is  not  to  say  that  if  you  put  every  man  into  a  good  house 

and  give  him  plenty  of  water,  air  and  sunshine  you  save  his  soul ; 
s  but  it  does  mean  that  you  give  his  personality  some  of  the  con- 

n  ditions  which  are  needed  for  its  full  achievement. 

1.  The  same  argument  will  lead  us  to  the  social  implications  of 

n  religion.  There  should  not  be  any  need  to  argue  this  point  to  an 

1  audience  familiar  with  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian 

s  religion.  Whatever  you  may  think  about  the  extent  to  which 

il  the  Church  figured  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  there  is  not  the  slightest 

Li  doubt  about  the  important  place  He  gave  to  the  idea  of  the 

r  Kingdom  of  God.  From  the  first  His  preaching  had  a  social 

reference,  and  Christianity  can  never  attain  its  real  significance 
e  save  in  the  setting  of  society. 

e  This  point,  the  social  aspect  of  religion,  needs  strong 

e  emphasis  to-day.  It  is  admitted  that  Jesus  and  interpreters  of 

e  His  mind,  such  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  did  not  definitely  commit 

y  themselves  to  specific  theories.  Indeed,  there  were  many  prob- 

a  lems  of  the  ancient  world  (such  as  slavery)  which  did  not  come 

e  within  the  range  of  their  criticism.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 

a  the  principles  of  life,  both  according  to  Jesus  and  Paul,  carried 

1.  to  their  logical  issue,  lead  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  any 

t  form.  We  rightly  regard  the  New  Testament  as  laying  down 

fundamental  principles  which  have  to  be  related  to  the  special 
s  needs  of  any  age.  Those  principles  need  to  be  related  to  the 

3  economic  and  political  conditions  of  to-day,  and  exponents  of 

the  Christian  religion  fail  in  their  duty  if  they  do  not  remember 
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that  Christ’s  precepts  have  relevance  to  the  life  of  society  and 
the  life  of  nations.  Any  little  group  of  Christians  which  sets 
itself  to  the  redemption  of  individuals  is  engaged  in  a  noble  and 
necessary  task ;  but  there  is  another  task,  equally  urgent,  viz., 
the  redemption  of  society  from  views  on  economics,  war,  inter¬ 
national  relationships,  which  are  at  enmity  with  the  mind 
of  Christ. 

(c)  Our  view  of  the  real  unity  of  body  and  soul  will  have 
an  effect,  finally,  on  our  conceptions  of  organised  worship.  We 
have  suggested  that  this  material  world  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
revelation  of  God.  As  Gwatkin  eloquently  said,  “  The  common 
things  on  which  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind, 
the  sea  and  the  morning,  the  wild  goats  of  the  rock,  the  horse 
that  mocketh  at  fear,  and  the  eagle  that  beholdeth  from  afar  .  .  . 
all  these  are  no  more  than  the  surface  of  a  mighty  structure 
of  seeming  power  and  wisdom  which  grows  more  marvellous 
with  every  year’s  discoveries  .  .  .  there  is  a  beauty  running 
through  Nature,  from  the  purple  clouds  of  evening  to  the  iri¬ 
descent  colours  that  flash  like  jewels  from  a  beetle’s  wing  case. 
The  petals  of  a  lily  are  more  gorgeous  than  the  robes  of  Solomon ; 
and  even  the  tiger’s  beauty  is  not  more  terrible  than  a  spider’s 
eyes,  gleaming  out  like  four  gigantic  pearls.”  Such  a  view  of 
Nature,  which  corrects  the  deistic  view  of  the  world,  and  is 
superior  to  any  pantheism,  presenting  to  us  Nature  as  the 
expression  of  God,  makes  the  world  in  a  peculiar  sense  man’s 
world.  That  world  is  the  medium  through  which  man  finds 
some  of  his  noblest  artistic  expressions.  It  is  also  the  world 
which  he  may  call  to  his  aid  as  he  bows  down  in  reverence 
before  the  Creator. 

This,  I  suggest,  is  the  philosophy  which  underlies  the  true 
sacramentalism.  If  body  is  important  in  personality,  does  it  not 
follow  that  physical  channels  may  indeed  be  the  means  of  spiritual 
benefits?  Always  noting  carefully  the  importance  of  appropriate 
psychological  conditions  in  the  worshipper,  it  is  undeniably  help¬ 
ful  both  in  worship  and  in  general  experience  to  call  in  the  help 
of  external  beauty,  such  as  the  aid  of  forms  and  what  we  call 
“  atmosphere.”  A  stained  glass  window  may  be  a  help  to  the 
soul  in  its  aspiration.  The  presence  of  bread  and  wine,  physical 
things,  may  be  the  means  by  which  the  soul  is  ushered  into  the 
very  presence  of  Christ.  Our  friends  in  the  Roman  Church 
emphasise  this  rather  to  the  subordination  of  essential  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  in  the  worshipper.  Our  friends  the  Quakers, 
regarding  all  life  as  sacramental,  will  dispense  with  any  special 
physical  means  of  grace  such  as  the  Sacraments.  Is  not  the  true 
position  a  merging  of  both  views?  With  the  Quakers  we  say: 
the  essential  requirement  in  religion  is  the  inner  spiritual  con- 
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dition.  With  the  Romanists  we  say :  but  man  is  body  as  well 
as  soul,  and  this  must  be  regarded  in  acts  of  worship.  Our  view 
of  personality  as  soul-body  unity  acknowledges  the  power  of 
material  channels  of  grace  while  safeguarding  the  essential 
spiritual  conditions  of  all  religion.  There  is  cogency  in  Paul’s 
great  words,  “  All  things  are  yours,  for  ye  are  Christ’s,  and 
Christ  is  God’s.” 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  a  passage  which  I  have  already 
written  on  this  theme :  “  So  man  takes  stock  of  himself  and 
the  environment  in  which  he  lives  his  life.  He  finds  in  all 
directions  an  incentive  to  achievement.  What  appears  dead  will 
take  on  new  life.  What  is  inert  will  be  revealed  as  full  of 
meaning  for  his  progress.  He  will  no  longer  mourn  that  he  is 
incarcerated  in  a  fleshly  prison,  but  will  accept  his  bodily  life  as 
a  rich  endowment  without  which  he  could  not  achieve  at  all.  He 
will  no  longer  feel  hemmed  in  by  the  outer  world,  as  if  it  were 
a  tyrant  pressing  in  upon  him.  He  will  find  it  full  of  meaning, 
his  friendly  ally,  if  he  reacts  to  it  in  the  proper  way.  He  will 
learn  to  link  together  the  here  and  the  yonder,  the  temporal  and 
the  eternal,  finding  elements  of  both  in  his  own  nature,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  God  is  in  all.  Thus  he  will  discover  a  kinship  between 
God,  the  world  and  himself.  Such  an  attitude  is  not  only  Chris¬ 
tian  :  it  has  the  merit  of  supplying  both  purpose  and  power  for 
the  achievement  of  personality.” 

F.  TOWNLEY  LORD. 


ON  THE  MOORLANDS  in  the  north-east  of  Staffordshire, 
Baptists  were  living  about  1653,  Thomas  Hammersley  of  Basford 
being  one.  He  took  a  visitor  to  a  meeting  in  the  house  of  Taylor, 
at  Ipstones.  This  visitor,  Humphrey  Woolrich,  was  one  of  the 
First  Publishers  of  Truth,  and  he  was  so  convincing  that  he  per¬ 
suaded  both  the  host  and  Hammersley  to  join  the  Quakers.  This 
is  a  typical  instance  how  General  Baptists  were  treated  as  a  body 
to  be  exploited  by  the  Friends.  Within  a  year,  Hammersley  lent 
his  home  as  a  regular  meeting-house  for  his  new  friends;  and 
the  General  Baptist  cause  near  Leek  and  Cheadle  faded  away, 
though  it  persisted  near  Stone.  Details  are  given  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Friends’  Historical  Society,  xxxii.  51. 


W.  T.  W. 


Recollections  of  S.  A.  Tipple. 

1. 

The  Editor  asks  me  tell  you  what  I  knew  of  the  now-famed 
Samuel  Augustus  Tipple.  He  and  my  father  were  Stafford¬ 
shire  neighbours  in  the  eighteen-fifties — he  the  Baptist  minister 
in  Wolverhampton  and  my  father  in  Walsall.  They  were  kindred 
spirits  and  great  friends.  My  father  used  to  express  his 
admiration  and  affection  through  occasional  gifts  of  choice  cigars. 
When  S.  A.  Tipple  was  called  to  London,  he  advised  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Baptists  to  invite  my  father  to  succeed  him,  and  it 
ended  in  his  settling  there,  and  presently  in  his  building  of  the 
Waterloo  Road  Chapel.  In  Wolverhampton  my  father  made  his 
first  real  home,  and  there  all  we,  his  first  five  children,  were 
bom.  Mr.  Tipple  and  he  nurtured  their  friendship  through  all 
their  years,  and  I  can  readily  recall  his  letters  ever  and  again 
arriving  with  their  spidery  sharp-pointed  script  which  father 
would  challenge  us  to  read.  Mr.  Tipple  became  in  Norwood, 
South  London,  a  personality  and  preacher  of  rare  distinction, 
though  never  of  popular  fame.  My  father  greatly  prized  the 
first  volume  of  sermons  which  his  friend  ventured  to  publish — 
Echoes  of  Spoken  Words — and  gave  it  to  me  on  my  going  to 
“  Regent’s.”  In  outer  appearance  and  type,  and  in  inner  charm 
of  style  and  thought,  it  was  an  unusual  volume.  There  I  found 
for  the  first  time  Biblical  and  human  problems  freshly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  treated,  just  the  book  for  a  young  truth-seeker.  If  you 
are  ever  lucl^  enough  to  see  it  for  sale  at  second-hand,  seize 
your  chance.  You  won’t  find  it  out  of  date  even  now.  I  am 
reminded  of  another  book  on  my  father’s  not-too-often- 
replenished  shelves — his  quiver  was  too  full  for  many  such  pur¬ 
chases — which  he  owed  to  Mr.  Tipple’s  counsel :  Catholic 
Thoughts  on  the  Bible  and  Theology,  by  Vicar  Frederick  Myers 
of  St.  John’s,  Keswick,  the  father  of  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  the  poet 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  founder  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society. 
It  seems  to  me  now  to  have  anticipated  the  many  master-problems 
that  were  destined  to  emerge  and  challenge  the  Church’s  honesty 
and  courage,  when — with  the  new  light  that  was  to  break  forth 
from  science,  history  and  criticism — God  would  be  calling  and 
compelling  His  own  to  reconsider  the  data  and  doctrine  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  That  was  the  book  which,  in  my  later  ’teens,  became  a  light 
to  my  path  and  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  and  saved  me  from  many  a 
stumble.  I  owe  a  deep  debt  to  S.  A.  Tipple  for  advising  my  father 
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to  its  purchase.  I  can  see  that  it  was  the  very  book  he  himself 
would  greatly  value. 

When  I  entered  “  Regent’s/’  my  fond  father  informed  Mr. 
Tipple,  from  whom  I  soon  received  an  invitation  to  spend  a 
Sunday  in  Norwood.  I  can  never  forget  that  Sunday  morning — 
the  little  building,  seating  about  three  hundred,  filled  to  capacity 
with,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  faithful  listeners  from  all  parts  of 

(London.  Not  a  child  was  to  be  seen.  They  could  scarcely  be 
brought  there  from  such  distances.  Nor  could  the  high-strung 
preacher  himself  bear  their  innocent  little  restlessnesses.  No- 
»  body  was  late.  Everyone  had  evidently  been  disciplined  to  the 
due  demands  of  the  hour.  A  stiller  and  devouter  fellowship 
could  scarcely  have  been  found.  Presently,  the  preacher’s 
presence  hushed  the  assembly  into  awe.  I  was  fascinated  by  his 
refined,  tense,  reverend  face,  and  by  his  every  movement.  He 
was  aged,  of  course,  and  his  hair  was  snowy-white.  His  prayings 
were  meditations  and  communions  that  expressed  deep  yearnings 
i  of  the  soul,  to  be  classed  with  the  devotions  of  McLaren  and 
George  Dawson,  of  Joseph  Parker  and  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
His  reading  of  Scripture  was  a  revelation  of  fresh  significance 
in  things  familiar.  And  his  preaching!  Not  a  note,  yet  not  a 
wasted  ragged  word  I  Pure  artistry !  A  perfect  bit  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  exegetical  and  spiritual  workmanship.  Far  removed 
from  the  spheres  of  the  dogmatic  and  the  ecclesiastical,  but 
woven  into  all  the  warp  of  life.  Every  eye  was  fastened  upon 
him.  We  almost  held  our  breath.  I  remember  how  vivid  was 
his  quoted  stanza  from  Tennyson  that  morning : 

“A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swift, 

A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall. 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt.” 

That  one  hour  taught  me,  beyond  any  earlier  experience,  what 
public  worship  and  preaching  might  become.  In  his  home  he  and 
Mrs.  Tipple  were  for  my  father’s  sake  the  kindliest  of  hosts  to 
me,  a  very  shy  young  student.  Though  it  was  Sunday,  he  made 
me  join  him  in  his  study,  before  he  rested  to  renew  his  day’s 
strength.  I  caught  sight  on  his  desk  of  the  scripts  of  Ae 
morning’s  prayings  and  preaching.  I  saw,  too,  the  tea,  with 
sliced  lemon,  that  he  was  wont  to  sip,  too  often  probably,  day 
by  day.  He  told  me  how,  till  the  last  moment  before  entering 
the  pulpit,  he  always  clung  to  the  hope  that  someone  might  arrive 
to  relieve  him  of  his  pulpit  charge.  Also,  that  he  could  not  much 
longer  bear  the  strain  of  the  double  service,  and  that  he  feared 
that  then  the  Chapel  would  have  to  be  closed  for  the  evenings, 
as  two-fold  attendance  could  scarcely  be  expected  of  his 
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far-travelling  people.  And  this,  as  is  well  known,  was  eventually 
done. 

I  have  often  recalled  what  he  told  me  that  day  of  his 
spiritualistic  and  psychic  investigations,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  had  come  upon  many  inexplicable  things — especially  a  farm- 
labourer,  who  under  his  own  critical  testings  had  seemed 
typically  torpid  and  dull,  yet  in  a  trance  had  given  off  a 
brilliant  discourse  on  Inspiration.  He  told  me  that  he  himself 
had  ceased  to  attend  seances  lest  he  should  lose  the  due  balance 
of  his  intellect  and  judgement. 

A  little  while  after  I  first  knew  him  his  Sunday  Mornings  at 
Norwood  was  published,  and  this  time,  to  the  enrichment  of  his 
readers,  the  prayers  of  the  preacher  were  also  added. 

I  was  only  able  to  get  to  Norwood  very  rarely,  for  the 
distance  from  “  Regent’s  ”  was  great  and,  for  a  student,  expen¬ 
sive,  and  I  shrank  from  intruding  upon  an  Elder  whom  I  so  much 
revered.  The  last  time  I  ventured  he  constrained  me  to  conduct 
his  evening  service.  With  fear  and  trembling  I  strove  to  do  my 
best.  He  himself  was  sitting  just  to  my  right  below.  .From  the 
text  "We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,” 
I  reminded  my  hearers  that  we  were  being  frequently  and  con¬ 
tinually  tested  and  judged  by  Christ  through  the  experiences  of 
life;  “perhaps,”  I  said,  “by  the  reading  of  a  book  like  Sartor 
Resartus.”  At  this  I  was  almost  upset,  for  the  great  preacher 
became  rather  excited.  He  jerked  up  in  his  comer  seat  and 
fixed  me  with  a  disconcerting  look.  I  had  to  pull  myself  together 
to  carry  on.  As  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  he  came  into  the 
vestry  and  challenged  me,  “Why  did  you  say  that  about  Car¬ 
lyle?”  “Because  it  had  been  my  own  experience,”  I  answered, 
“  it  was  Sartor  Resartus  that  became  my  ‘  baptism  of 
fire’.”  “Why,  that  was  the  book,”  he  replied,  “that  woke 
my  spirit.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears  as  I  listened.  You 
swept  me  back  in  that  instant  into  my  own  earliest  years.” 

The  last  time  I  saw  and  heard  him  was  in  Bloomsbury, 
in  the  pulpit  of  Stopford  Brooke.  I  doubt  whether  any  other 
preacher  of  ours  would  thus  have  been  chosen.  Nor  were  the 
grounds  of  the  choice,  I  am  confident,  theological.  It  was  the 
expression  of  the  spiritual  kinship  of  two  sensitive  poetic  souls. 
But  I  couldn’t  feel  it  to  be  a  success.  The  surroundings  were  too 
unusual  for  the  Norwood  preacher,  and  Stopford  Brooke’s  gown, 
which  I  suppose  he  was  asked  to  wear,  distressed  him,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  sermon  he  threw  it  aside.  I  felt  his  discomfort. 
He  was  one  who  could  scarcely  be  himself  save  in  his  own 
familiar  fellowship.  But  there  he  was  sovereign. 

S.  PEARCE  CAREY. 
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Recollections  of  S.  A.  Tipple 
II 

The  years  of  my  boyhood,  from  eight  to  fourteen,  were 
spent  at  my  birthplace,  Upper  Norwood,  where  Charles  Haddon 
Spurgeon  had  his  home,  and  where,  at  Central  Hill  Chapel, 
Samuel  Augustus  Tipple  exercised  his  ministry.  Spurgeon  I 
never  saw;  but  I  remember  being  sent  by  my  father  to  read 
the  bulletins  which  were  posted  at  the  gate  of  his  house  during 
his  last  illness.  I  also  have  a  couple  of  autograph  notes  which 
he  sent  to  my  father  with  reference  to  the  project  of  starting 
a  Church  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  Tipple’s  theological  out¬ 
look  was  too  advanced  for  my  father’s  taste  we  did  not 
attend  Central  Hill  Chapel  but  had  sittings  instead  in  St. 
Aubyn’s  Congregational  Church,  under  the  Rev.  George  Martin, 
whose  views  were  much  more  akin  to  Spurgeon’s.  Not  until 
schooldays  were  over  did  I  claim  the  privilege  of  occasionally 
absenting  myself  from  the  family  pew  and  going  to  hear  Tipple. 
That  I  was  able  to  do  so  at  all  I  count  as  one  of  the  supreme 
privileges  of  a  life  rich  in  privileges.  For  no  other  preacher 
I  have  ever  listened  to  made  such  an  impression  on  me  as 
he  did. 

With  his  slight,  frail  figure,  his  broad  forehead,  his  mouth 
thin-lipped  and  sensitive,  his  whole  face  luminous  with  keen 
spiritual  intelligence  and  fervour  he  conveyed  an  impression  of 
fmely-strung  but  intense  vitality.  His  voice,  although  not  a 
strong  one,  was  very  expressive.  He  seemed  to  preach  with  his 
whole  being,  down  to  his  very  finger-tips,  and  worshippers  were 
held  under  a  spell  from  the  first  word  of  the  service  to  the 
last.  He  preached  without  notes,  yet  so  choice  and  apt  was 
his  diction  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been — as  it  appeared 
from  its  manner  of  delivery  to  be — extempore.  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  think  what  could  be  the  preacher’s  method  of  preparation 
until,  many  years  later,  I  met  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Guyton,  who 
had  once  been  Tipple’s  assistant,  acting  as  locum  tenens  for 
him  when  he  visited  India.  Mr.  Guyton  told  me  that  Tipple’s 
memory  was  of  the  kind  that  is  called  visual.  On  Sunday 
evening  he  would  choose  his  text  for  the  following  Sunday. 
(In  his  later  years  he  preached  only  once  a  Sunday.)  He  would 
read  widely  during  the  week  and  on  Saturday  write  his 
sermon.  While  he  was  preaching  he  could  with  his  mind’s 
eye  see  what  he  had  written,  and  would  mentally  turn  over 
one  by  one  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  which  he  carried  with 
him  in  his  pocket.  A  week  later  he  would  find  that  manuscript 
indecipherable  even  by  himself. 

His  sermons  were  characterized  by  remarkable  range  and 
freshness  of  thought,  absolutely  fearless  candour,  searching 
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psychological  insight  and  delicately  sensitive  accuracy  of 
expression.  Four  volumes  of  them  were  published,  viz. :  Echoes 
of  Spoken  Words  in  1877  (originally  issued  for  private 
circulation),  Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood,  which  reached  a 
second  edition  in  1895,  The  Admiring  Guest  in  1896,  and  Days 
of  Old  in  1911.  In  addition  a  book  of  selections  from  his 
prayers,  under  the  title  Spoken  Words  of  Prayer  and  Praise, 
appeared  in  1912,  shortly  before  his  death.  But  the  printed 
page,  while  it  preserves  the  lucidity  and  choiceness  of  the 
preacher’s  diction  and  the  beauty  of  his  phrasing,  inevitably 
fails  to  convey  the  tense  vividness  of  his  living  utterance. 

When  I  reached  home  after  hearing  him  I  made  fragmentary 
jottings  of  such  sentences  as  my  memory  retained :  and  my 
younger  brother,  who  heard  him  rather  more  frequently  in 
subsequent  years,  followed  a  similar  practice.  My  brother  was 
killed  by  a  sniper  at  Inverness  Copse  in  1917,  but  the  notebook 
containing  his  jottings  has  been  preserved,  and  selections  from 
it  will  be  given  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Tipple’s  services  was  the 
Scripture  readings.  Instead  of  reading  a  whole  chapter  he 
would  make  an  anthology  of  verses  from  Old  and  New 
Testaments  bearing  on  the  subject  of  his  sermon.  And  how 
tellingly  he  could  read !  It  seemed  remarkable  to  me  at  the 
time — and  still  seems  so — that  on  one  occasion  I  found  that  I 
could  remember  the  complete  chain  of  verses  and  jot  them  down 
along  with  my  recollections  of  the  sermon.  These  readings  are 
given  with  the  first  of  the  sermon  notes  hereafter  to  be  printed. 

ERIC  J.  ROBERTS. 


The  October  issue  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Unitarian 
Historical  Society  maintains  the  high  standard  associated  with 
that  Society’s  productions.  Of  interest  to  Baptists  is  the  first 
part  of  an  article  on  The  Old  Meeting  House,  Bessels  Green. 


The  Arab  and  the  Jew 
in  Palestine. 

{RETURNED  to  England  last  July  from  Palestine,  where  I 
had  been  living  for  a  year,  but  my  first  introduction  to  the 
racial  problem  there  was  in  the  spring  of  1933,  when  I  visited 
it  for  a  fortnight  from  Egypt.  Then  I  was  amazed  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  Jewish  colonies  we  passed  along  the  Maritime 
Plain ;  wherever  there  were  well-cultivated  citrus  groves  or  farms 
with  a  modem  house  and  farm  buildings,  there  were  prosperous 
Jewish  communities  with  unlimited  energy  and  considerable 
wealth.  We  stayed  one  night  at  Haifa  and  thence  were  driven 
to  Nazareth  by  an  Arab  taxi-driver,  who  was  only  too  willing  to 
talk  about  the  condition  of  his  country.  He  told  us  how  boat  after 
boat  was  coming,  crowded  with  fresh  Jewish  immigrants,  legal 
and  illegal,  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  month;  how  successive  com¬ 
missions  had  found  that  either  there  was  no  more  room  or  that 
the  maximum  number  the  country  could  absorb  was  10,000  a 
year  and  that  20,000  a  year  would  give  a  Jewish  majority  in 
the  country  in  twenty  years.  As  we  climbed  the  hills  north  of 
Esdraelon  he  pointed  out  the  wire  fences  of  the  Jewish  colonies, 
which  were  crowding  the  black  Bedouin  tents  into  an  ever 
decreasing  space  at  the  foot  of  the  Carmel  Range,  and  told 
me  how,  with  their  boundless  wealth,  the  Jews  were  buying 
all  the  best  land  from  the  absentee  farmer  and  turning  out  the 
Arab  peasant  tenant  who  had  lived  there  for  generations.  He 
finished  with  a  venomous  snarl :  “  They  are  buying  it  with 

their  money,  but  they  will  sell  it  with  their  blood.”  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  riots  broke  out  in  Palestine. 

We  came  away  after  that  visit  with  two  equally  strong 
impressions;  first,  of  the  obvious  and  growing  prosperity  of  the 
Jew,  and  secondly,  the  equally  patent  fear  of  the  Arab  lest  he 
should  be  dispossessed  from  the  land  his  fathers  had  held  for 
1,300  years. 

The  History  of  the  Problem. 

There  is  no  need  to  remind  you  of  the  history  of  the  race 
problem  in  Palestine  in  Biblical  times;  nor  in  the  succeeding 
centuries  dealt  with  by  Professor  Margoliouth  in  his  Schweich 
lectures.  The  Arab  conquest  took  place  in  636  a.d.  Since  the 
Mongol  invasion  in  1518  under  Sultan  Selim,  no  Arab  prince 
has  borne  rule  in  the  Holy  Land,  nor  have  the  Arabs  had 
political  freedom,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  those 
400  years  their  religion  was  also  the  religion  of  the  overlord, 
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and  Arabic  was  the  official  language  and  remained  supreme. 
Apart  from  the  short  Crusader  Period  it  has  been  their  land 
for  1,300  years.  The  Dome  of  the  Rock,  built  in  the  old 
Temple  area  in  691  by  the  Ommayad  Caliph  Abdul  Malek,  was 
adorned  by  the  conquering  Mongols  under  Suliman  the 
Magnificent;  Jerusalem  had  become  the  Holy  Spot — El  Kuds 
— for  them,  and  second  only  to  Mecca,  and  some  of  the  most 
fanatical  Moslems  in  the  world  are  those  who  guard  the  Cave 
of  Machpelah  at  Hebron. 

Though  the  modem  invasion  of  the  Hebrews  by  force  of 
wealth  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Government  is  a  new  thing 
in  the  history  of  aggressive  warfare,  yet  I  need  hardly  remind 
you  that  they  also  are  not  newcomers  to  the  land.  From  the 
first  tribal  invasions  of  the  Habiru  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
Joshua’s  invasion  in  about  1200  B.c. — if  we  may  trust  the  Bethel 
evidence — Hebrews  have  remained.  Driven  out  of  Jerusalem 
by  Hadrian  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  they  moved  to  Tiberias; 
they  returned  again  with  the  Arab  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
were  allowed  to  resettle  and  found  schools,  and  also  again  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Crusaders,  although  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(1160-1173)  tells  us  that  there  were  “only  few  men  left.”  In 
1492  Jews  expelled  from  Spain  returned  to  Galilee  and  obtained 
from  Sultan  Selim  H.  permission  to  rebuild  Tiberias  and 
repeople  it  with  Jews.  They  were  joined  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  by  refugees  from  Central  Europe,  and,  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  help  of  the  Haluka 
fund,  Jewish  schools  had  been  founded  in  the  four  Holy  Cities 
of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias  and  Safed.  In  1770  there  were 
about  5,000  Jews  in  Palestine,  but  by  1840  the  number  had  grown 
to  12,000.  It  is  of  interest  that  when  Britain  stopped  the 
advance  of  Ibraham  Pasha  at  Acre  in  1832,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
proposed  that  the  land  be  used  for  Jewish  settlement.  It  was, 
however,  handed  back  to  the  Turks,  but  the  first  British  Consul, 
appointed  in  1838,  had  as  part  of  his  work  the  protection  of 
tne  Jews  who  began  to  flow  back.  Officially  they  were  not 
allowed  to  purchase  land  nor  to  remain  more  than  three  months. 
In  1855  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  obtained  from  the  Sultan  per¬ 
mission  for  Jewish  purchase  of  land,  and  from  then  the  Jewish 
colonisation  increased  and  the  Jewish  population  doubled  itself 
in  the  forty  years  to  1880.  The  Russian  persecution  of  1881 
brought  more  recruits — among  them  Ben  Yehuda  in  1882,  who 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  revival  of  Hebrew  as  the  spoken 
language  of  Palestine — and  stimulated  the  Nationalism  which 
had  begun  to  spread  to  the  Jews.  This  Nationalism  took  the 
form  of  a  “  Back  to  the  Land  ”  movement,  with  the  desire  that 
the  rejuvenated  Judaism  should  be  firmly  planted  on  the  soil. 
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and  that  Jews  should  be  no  longer  traders  in  “  new  money  and 
old  clothes,”  but  creative  and  productive.  More  land  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  Sharon  and  Galilee,  worked  by  3,000  young  pioneers 
from  Russia  and  Roumania.  The  Zionist  movement  proper 
began  a  few  years  later  when  Theodor  Herzl,  roused  by  an 
anti-Jewish  outburst  in  Paris,  started  a  fund  for  the  purchase 
i  of  land  for  Jews,  and  in  1897  convened  the  First  Zionist 
Congress  at  Basle,  which  had  as  its  aim  the  establishment  of 
I  a  Palestine  home  for  the  Jewish  People.  By  1914,  mainly 
through  the  inspiration  of  Sir  Laurence  Oliphant  and  the  wealth 
of  Baron  Edmund  Rothschild,  forty-three  Jewish  colonies  had 
been  established,  each  with  an  average  population  of  3,000  and 
an  average  area  of  100,000  acres. 

As  far  as  I  can  find  out,  while  the  increase  was  a  natural 
growth  not  officially  supported  by  a  Government  declaration, 
there  was  no  Arab  opposition  or  discontent.  In  1918,  before 
the  Balfour  Declaration  had  been  published  in  Palestine,  the 
Moslem  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  new  Hebrew  University  on  Mount  Scopus. 
The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Jews  were  those  common 
to  any  non-Moslem  in  a  Turkish  land — the  inability  to  acquire 

[political  rights — but  backsheesh  would  then,  as  now,  purchase 
anything  in  the  near  East ! 

The  war  changed  everything.  Britain  had  long  realised  the 
importance  of  Palestine  as  an  additional  defence  for  Suez  and 
as  a  bridgehead  for  the  land  route  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 

I  had  carefully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Sheriff  Hussein  of 
Mecca.  In  1915-16  the  negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Hussein  offered  him,  in  exchange  for  Arab  support  against  the 
Turk,  a  great  Arab  Empire  to  include  all  Arabia,  except  Aden, 
Transjordan  and  Palestine,  except  a  coastal  strip  west  of 
Damascus  and  Aleppo.  Later,  Britain  claimed  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  excluded  all  Palestine,  but  her  persistent  refusal  to  publish 
;  the  documents  tends  to  suggest  that  the  claim  cannot  be  sub- 
■  stantiated.  In  1916  the  Sykes-Picot  agreement  reserved  for 

I  France  and  Britain  spheres  of  influence  within  this  Arab 

Federation.  France  wanted  Syria,  and  Britain  wanted  Haifa 
I  and  Acre  and  the  right  to  build  a  railway — a  corridor — through 
I  to  Mesopotamia.  The  “  Holy  ”  part  of  the  land,  between  a  line 
I  from  Acre  to  Tiberias  on  the  north  and  Gaza,  Hebron  and 

I  Jericho  in  the  south,  was  to  be  in  International  hands.  On 

I  November  2nd,  1917,  after  the  British  capture  of  Gaza,  Britain 
I  published  a  letter  from  Lord  Balfour  to  Lord  Rothschild  con- 
j  taining  the  now  famous  “  Balfour  Declaration,”  which,  with 
I  characteristic  British  diplomacy,  said  nothing  but  was  sufficient 
I  to  bring  into  the  Allied  cause  Jewish  and  American  support  and 
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finance.  This  letter  was  not  published  in  Palestine,  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  until  1920.  The  Declaration  said :  “  H.M. 

Government  views  with  favour  the  establishment  in  Palestine 
of  a  National  Home  for  the  Jewish  people  and  will  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  object,  it 
being  understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  pre¬ 
judice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewish 
communities  in  Palestine.” 

In  1918  an  order  issued  by  the  British  Headquarters  in 
Palestine  said  that  the  Allied  aim  was  “  Complete  and  definite  i 
emancipation  of  the  Peoples  so  long  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  ; 
and  the  establishment  of  National  Governments  and  Adminis¬ 
trations  deriving  their  authority  from  the  initiative  and  free 
choice  of  the  indigenous  populations.” 

In  1919  a  commission  was  sent  by  the  Council  of  Ten  to  ^ 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  peoples  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  t 
the  plebiscite  was  overwhelmingly  against  the  idea  of  a  Jewish 
National  Home  and  in  favour  of  a  United  Arab  State  under  the 
protection  of  America  or  Great  Britain.  Feisal — the  son  of 
Hussein — was  allowed  to  found  an  Arab  State  with  Damascus 
as  its  capital,  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  Feisal’s  agreement,  ■ 
quoted  so  often  by  Jewish  writers,  to  the  project  of  Jewish 
immigration  belongs;  the  agreement  was  made  on  the  definite 
and  written  understanding  that  the  British  pledges  to  the  Arabs 
were  fulfilled. 

But  in  1920  the  Conference  of  San  Remo  gave  to  France  the 
mandate  of  Syria,  and  in  three  months  Feisal’s  Arab  troops 
had  been  defeated,  and  Damascus  captured.  Britain  obtained  f 
the  mandate  of  Iraq,  Transjordan  and  Palestine.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  confirmed  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  1922  and  all 
powers  of  legislation  and  administration  were  vested  in  the  , 
mandatory  power.  From  the  British  share  Iraq  has  become 
independent  and  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Trans¬ 
jordan  has  obtained  a  relative  independence  ruled  by  the  Emir 
Abdullah  under  British  protection,  and  the  British  Government  r 
has  made  various  attempts  to  make  Palestine  more  self- 
governing.  In  1920  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  nominated  an  Advisory 
Council  of  ten  British  Officials,  seven  Arabs  and  three  Jews,  ■ 
but  the  Arabs  refused  to  serve.  In  1923  another  Council  was  I 
suggested  of  ten  Officials,  eight  Moslems,  two  Christians  and  two 
Jews.  An  attempt  in  1930  was  defeated  by  the  Jews,  who  now 
saw  the  possibility  of  a  Jewish  majority  in  Palestine  and 
wanted  to  postpone  any  scheme  of  self-government  until  this 
majority  had  been  achieved.  A  final  attempt  was  made  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wauchope — the  High  Commissioner — in  1935  ;  this  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  council  of  twenty-eight  members,  of  which  fourteen  [ 
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would  be  Arab — ^nine  elected  and  five  nominated — eight  Jews — 
3  elected  and  five  nominated — ^five  British  Officials,  an 
independent  commercial  representative  and  a  specially  appointed 
British  chairman.  Reserved  subjects  with  which  the  Council  would 
not  deal  would  include  all  international  affairs  and  obligations,  the 
terms  of  the  Mandate,  the  Budget  and  the  immigration  quota, 
though  the  last  two  subjects  would  be  open  to  discussion  by  the 
Council.  Extensive  powers  were  reserved  for  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  including  a  veto  on  any  measure  that  might  be 
passed.  The  Arab  leaders  gave  their  consent,  but  the  Jews 
have  rejected  it,  carried  on  an  extensive  campaign  against  it 
and  their  more  militant  section,  the  Revisionists,  have  organised 
demonstrations  in  Palestine  against  it.  To  the  Arab  it  is 
significant  that  the  Jewish  opposition  has  prevented  the  project 
from  being  proceeded  with;  he  regards  it  as  proving  the 
enormous  Jewish  influence  on  British  politics. 

The  Jewish  Achievement  in  Palestine. 

No  one  who  knows  Palestine  can  doubt  the  amazing  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  There  are  now  about  450,000  Jews  in  the  land,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  at  the  enormous  rate  of  70,000  a  year — 
the  official  report  to  the  League  stated  that  in  1935  a  total  of 
64,147  legal  immigrants  entered  Palestine  as  compared  with 
44,143  in  1934,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  does  not 
include  the  thousands  of  illegal  immigrants  who  have  entered 
during  this  period.  Jewish  wealth  appears  to  be  flowing  in  at 
the  same  rate.  From  1923-33  £10,000,000  of  Jewish  public 
money  was  spent  in  setting  up  2,700  farmers  and  as  much  private 
capital  on  the  cultivation  of  orange  groves.  It  is  estimated  that 
£1,000,000  sterling  is  coming  into  the  country  every  month,  and 
of  this  about  £6,(X)0,000  was  spent  on  building  in  1934. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  one  acquainted  with 
Palestine  an  adequate  impression  of  the  economic  prosperity 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  country  by  this  Jewish  invasion. 
The  report  issued  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund  in  1935  shows 
that  the  primary  effort  has  been  put  into  citrus  groves — 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  lemons — and  about  140,000  dunams  (a 
dunam  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre)  have  been  planted  by  Jews, 
and  of  the  5^  million  cases  of  fruit  exported  in  1934,  sixty 
per  cent,  were  from  the  Jewish  groves.  The  difficulty  of 
finding  markets  for  a  further  increase  in  this  trade  is  causing 
the  new  stream  of  settlers  to  turn  to  more  general  farming  and 
the  raising  of  dairy,  poultry  and  vegetable  products,  which  up 
till  now  have  been  largely  supplied  by  the  Arabs.  Whether  this 
agricultural  prosperity  is  still  a  subsidised  one  is  a  question  on 
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which  Jewish  opinions  differ;  one  suspects  that  the  majority 
of  these  colonies  are  not  self-supporting,  but  their  growth  can 
be  judged  from  an  example  like  Rishon-le-Zion,  which  was 
founded  in  1882  on  land  bought  for  £9,000  and  paying  taxes  of 
£25  a  year,  and  now  supports  2,000  Jewish  families,  is  worth 
£2,000,000  and  pays  £25,000  annually  in  taxes.  There  are  three 
types  of  these  agricultural  settlements  : 

(1)  That  of  the  individual  farmer  who  owns  his  land  and 

employs  Jewish  and  Arab  labour,  and  because  Arab  labour  is 
cheaper  these  settlements  are  responsible  for  the  large  seasonal 
inflow  of  the  Haurani  Arabs  from  Transjordan ;  ^ 

(2)  Colonies  of  smallholders  (Moshav  Ovdim)  who  employ  j 
no  outside  labour,  but  work  on  a  kind  of  guild  system  and  j 
form  a  unity  for  marketing  purposes; 

(3)  Those  run  by  workers’  co-operative  groups  (Kvuzoth).  ^ 

These  groups  consist  of  about  200  people,  who  work  the  farm  . 

as  a  unit,  have  everything  in  common,  receive  no  wages,  have  . 

creches  for  the  young  children  and  all  the  adults  have  meals  • 

together.  j 

Industrial  undertakings  are  also  increasing,  as  can  be  seen  , 

from  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  electricity  from  the  , 

Jordan  plant  from  eight  million  kilowatts  in  1931  to  thirty-four  , 

million  in  1934.  The  exports  of  potash  and  bromide  from  the  Dead  , 

Sea  works  are  growing;  the  Iraq  pipe  line  from  Mosul  to  , 

Haifa — 1,150  miles  long — has  been  completed,  and,  though  only  ; 

forty  miles  of  the  line  is  in  Palestine,  the  oil  will  be  shipped  . 

from  Haifa,  and  the  tonnage  of  boats  entering  there,  which  ^ 

trebled  itself  in  the  past  five  years,  will  be  rapidly  increased. 

Among  the  Jewish  achievements  in  Palestine,  mention  must  j 

be  made  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Jewish  culture  there.  Large  i 

sums  of  money  are  being  spent  on  education ;  elementary  schools, 
secondary  schools  and  technical  institutes  form,  with  the  Hebrew  ' 

University,  a  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of  education.  ] 

The  literary  output  in  good  modem  Hebrew  is  enormous,  not  j 

only  of  original  work,  but  of  translations.  Most  works  of  real  j 

interest  in  other  languages — whether  it  be  Shakespeare  or  , 

Kipling — can  be  obtained  in  Hebrew.  j 

There  has  been  one  slump  period.  In  1925  the  opening  f 

of  the  Hebrew  University  caused  a  great  enthusiasm  in  world  t 

Jewry  and  many  immigrants  of  the  £500  class  came  to  swell  £ 

the  ranks  of  small  shopkeepers.  The  amount  of  immigration  far  j 

exceeded  the  amount  of  land  purchase;  at  the  end  of  1925  i 

immigration  began  to  decrease  and  in  1927  more  Jews  left  the  ^ 

country  than  entered;  but  by  1929  the  slump  was  over,  and  p 

bankers  tell  us  that  the  same  is  not  likely  to  occur  again. 

There  are  certain  disquieting  features  in  the  situation.  The  j 
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first  is  caused  by  the  Aim  of  Zionism,  which,  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  two-headed.  On  the  one  side  are  the 
followers  of  the  Jew  who  called  himself  Ahad  Ha’am,  who  asked 
for  a  legally  assured  home  where  the  Jew  was  of  right  and 
not  on  sufferance  and  where,  in  freedom,  he  could  build  up 
a  cultural  and  spiritual  centre  for  all  world  Jewry  and  develop 
the  genius  of  the  Jewish  peoples.  Dr.  Weizmann — the  great 
Zionist  leader — has  spoken  sometimes  in  a  way  that  supports  this 
aim :  “  Jewish  people  desire  to  live  with  the  Arab  people  on 
terms  of  amity  and  mutual  respect  and  together  with  them  to 
make  a  common  home  into  a  flourishing  community,  the  up¬ 
holding  of  which  may  assure  to  each  of  its  peoples  undisturbed 
national  development.”  Professor  Bentwich  has  written :  “  A 
National  Home,  as  distinguished  from  a  State,  is  a  country 
where  a  people  are  acknowledged  as  having  a  recognised  legal 
position  and  the  opportunity  of  developing  their  cultural,  social 
and  intellectual  ideals  without  receiving  sovereignty.”  Dr. 
Magnus,  President  of  the  Hebrew  University,  in  a  booklet, 
Wie  alle  V biker,  emphasises  the  fact  that  a  Jewish  State  cannot 
offer  the  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  whole  diaspora,  and  has 
repeatedly  recognised  that  a  National  Home  cannot  be  per¬ 
manently  built  if  founded  on  British  bayonets,  but  only  on 
understanding,  co-operation  and  the  recognition  of  others' 
rights.  But  on  the  other  side  are  the  great  mass  of  political 
Zionists,  whose  spearhead  is  the  Revisionist  section,  who  last 
year  broke  away  from  the  general  Zionists,  whose  aim  is 
definitely  a  Jewish  State  with  a  Jewish  majority.  In  1919  at 
Versailles  Dr.  Weizmann  said  that  a  Jewish  National  Home 
meant  settling  from  50  to  60,000  annually  on  the  land,  developing 
Jewish  institutions  and  language  so  that  Palestine  would  become 
as  Jewish  as  America  is  American.  The  refusal  of  the  whole 
Zionist  Congress  at  Lucerne  last  August  to  accept  the  proposed 
Legislative  Council  points  in  the  same  direction.  Official 
Zionism  has  become  cautious  and  no  longer  speaks  openly  about 
majorities  or  Jewish  States;  its  slogan  is  now,  “The  largest 
possible  number  settled  on  the  smallest  possible  space  in  the  least 
possible  time  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.”  But  it  is  essential 
for  the  permanency  of  the  only  Home  that  can  offer  a  haven 
to  Jewish  victims  of  persecution,  that  the  Jew  should  deal  as 
firmly  as  possible  with  those  aggressive  Nationalists  from  central 
Europe  who  are  insisting  on  political  domination  and  raising 
Arab  fears,  and  that  he  should  take  every  opportunity  of  co¬ 
operating  with  the  mandatory  power  and  with  the  Arab 
population. 

Another  disquieting  feature  is  that  this  growth  of  population 
has  been  far  too  rapid  owing  to  the  persecution  in  Germany; 
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at  least  30,000  German  Jews  entered  Palestine  last  year,  and 
some  of  them  are  not  the  most  desirable  citizens;  Europeans  at 
Tel  Aviv  are  indulging  in  crimes  almost  unknown  in  Palestine 
a  few  years  ago — counterfeiting,  scientific  safe-breaking,  passport 
and  visa  forgeries  and  bank  frauds.  There  are  also  some  of  the 
other  bad  features  of  Western  civilisation  present — slums  and 
homeless  children,  and  the  pathway  to  the  Wailing  Wall  is  lined 
on  both  sides  with  Jewish  beggars. 

The  Arabs’  Position. 

I  have  written  at  length  of  the  Jewish  side  of  the  question, 
now  may  I  turn  to  the  Arab.  The  War  and  the  Allied  promises 
gave  to  the  Arab  a  new  feeling  of  nationalism  and  kindled  a 
vision  of  a  revival  of  that  independant  Arab  State  which  they 
had  lost  400  years  before,  and  that  vision  fades  but  slowly. 
Until  1925  their  policy  was  one  of  non-co-operation  with  the 
British,  their  leader  was  Emin  el  Husseini,  now  the  Mufti  and 
President  of  the  Supreme  Moslem  Council,  but  his  leadership 
lacked  drive  because  his  aim  was  not  simply  an  Arab  Palestine 
but  a  great  pan-Islamic  movement  which  would  force  the  hands 
of  the  British  Government. 

Then  the  Arab  National  Party  was  formed  under  Nashashibi, 
who  until  last  year  was  Mayor  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  Government  but  demanded :  (o)  Full 

recognition  of  Palestine  as  an  Arab  land;  (b)  revocation  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration;  (c)  formation  of  a  democratic  National 
Government ;  (d)  recognition  of  Arabic  as  the  sole  official 
language;  (e)  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  fellahin  and 
of  Arab  industry. 

It  lost  its  power  because  as  soon  as  it  was  formed  in  1925 
the  great  slump  came,  and  with  characteristic  Eastern  optimism 
— bom  of  indolence — the  Arabs  believed  Zionism  would  never 
recover  and  that  they  need  do  nothing.  The  hope  was  not 
realised  and  in  1929  riots  broke  out.  The  agitation  spread 
to  the  masses,  and  the  outcome  was  the  formation  of  a  vigorous 
Arab  Nationalist  Movement  under  Husseini.  Even  religious 
differences  were  sunk  in  the  common  Nationalist  sentiment,  and 
a  quarter  of  the  600  delegates  to  the  following  Arab  Congress 
were  Christian.  Gradually  the  cohesion  weakened,  trouble  arose 
between  the  Nashashibi  and  the  Husseini  parties,  and  the  Arab 
Youth  party  gradually  drifted  away  from  the  main  body.  Last 
year  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  form  a  united  Arab  front 
and  the  Arab  Reform  Party  came  into  being,  leaning  for  advice, 
not  as  was  expected  on  Ibn  Saud,  but  on  the  Emir  Abdullah  of 
Trans-jordan.  This  party  has  been  strengthened  by  the  events 
in  Egypt,  and  particularly  in  Abyssinia. 
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The  Arab  lacks  cohesion,  organising  power  and  energy.  The 
Effendi  is  growing  rich  by  his  contact  with  the  Jew;  he 
sells  part  of  his  land  and  retains  some,  watches  the  Jewish 
methods,  and  copies  them,  and,  since  1919,  nearly  as  many 
orange  groves  have  been  planted  by  Arabs  as  by  Jews. 
But  this  Effendi  has  little  in  common  with  the  peasantry, 
whom  no  invasion  really  moves  and  whose  blood,  probably  pre¬ 
dominantly  Canaanite,  has  mingled  with  that  of  every  people — 
including  the  Israelite — ^which  has  entered  the  land.  These 
peasants  also  are  far  removed  from  the  poverty-stricken  Bedouin, 
whom  the  Government  are  attempting  gradually  to  settle  on  the 
land.  The  peasant  is  friendly,  humorous  and  very  childlike; 
there  is  far  more  rapprochment  between  him  and  the  Jewish 
colonists  than  anywhere  else  between  the  two  peoples ;  he 
borrows  their  implements,  watches  their  methods  and  does  like¬ 
wise.  The  Effendi  are  the  leaders,  but  they  have  not  yet 
bridged  the  feuds  between  the  leading  families.  Until  his  death 
there  was  a  great  hope  among  many  of  the  Arabs  that  Lawrence 
of  Arabia  would  one  day  return  to  lead  them.  But  though  they 
have  no  real  leadership  and  their  political  aspirations  can  be 
drugged  by  prosperity,  the  inflammable  material  is  always  there 
and  needs  but  a  spark  to  fire  it.  At  the  end  of  last  year  there 
was  some  trouble  when  they  discovered  a  large  consignment  of 
arms  and  ammunition  being  smuggled  into  the  country  by  Jews, 
but  it  did  not  spread  because  the  hope  was  strong  in  them  that 
the  Abyssinian  affair  would  create  a  European  conflict  which 
would  remove  the  British  control.  That  hope  has  been  dis¬ 
appointed  and  as  in  1929  they  were  more  ready  for  trouble  when 
Jews  fired  the  powder  train  last  May.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  the  present  trouble  was  a  hold-up  on  the  Haifa  Road;  two 
Jews,  among  those  held  up,  were  foolish  enough  to  show  fight 
with  the  revolvers  they  were  carrying,  and  they  were  immediately 
shot,  as  they  would  have  been  whether  they  were  British,  Arab 
or  Jew.  That  night  two  lonely  Arab  shepherds  were  shot  by 
Jews  as  a  reprisal,  and  the  Jews  in  Tel  Aviv  began  to  attack 
the  Arabs  in  Jaffa.  At  once  the  wildest  rumours  spread  that 
the  Arabs  were  being  murdered  by  the  Jews  and  the  peasantry 
rose.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Britain’s  magnanimous  offer  of 
another  royal  commission  does  nothing  to  appease  them — they 
have  convinced  every  commission  that  has  been  appointed  but  it 
has  not  affected  British  policy — nor  that  the  threat  of  capital 
punishment  and  the  presence  of  six  more  battalions  of  British 
infantry  has  done  little  to  allay  their  fears. 

The  large  increases  in  numbers  are  making  the  Jews 
aggressive,  many  of  them  are  armed  and  they  believe  that  the 
time  is  within  sight  when  they  will  be  the  most  powerful  section 
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in  the  country.  But  2,000  years  of  persecution  seem  to  have 
taught  them  nothing.  Bentwich  wrote  :  “  The  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine  lays  a  special  obligation 
and  a  special  task  on  the  Jewish  people  with  relation  to  its 
international  and  pacific  ideals.  They  may  order  their  conduct 
in  relation  to  the  other  nationality  in  Palestine  in  such  a  way 
that  the  cause  of  peace  may  be  served  by  their  example  ” ;  and 
Herzl  wrote :  “  Build  your  home  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
stranger  may  feel  happy  in  your  midst.”  Under  the  Moorish 
Caliphs  of  the  middle  ages  the  Arab  and  the  Jew  together  built 
up  one  of  the  highest  civilisations  of  the  time.  The  same  might 
have  been  possible  in  a  happy,  prosperous  Palestine  to-day  if 
the  Jews  had  been  willing  to  handle  aright  their  relationships 
with  the  Arab;  they  have  everything  to  gain  if  their  national 
home  is  founded  on  sure  foundations,  everything  to  lose  if  it 
is  not.  Palestine  is  not  “  An  uni>eopled  land  ready  for  a  landless 
people”;  1,300  years  of  occupation  have  given  the  Arabs  at 
least  some  rights  there,  and  they  form  a  single  unity  with  the 
surrounding  peoples.  These  peoples  are  rapidly  growing  in 
strength  and  in  national  feeling,  and  Moslem  India  is  already 
showing  in  unmistakable  ways  its  sympathy  with  its  fellow 
Moslems  in  Palestine. 

The  present  trouble  in  the  country  has  subsided,  as  everyone 
knew  it  would,  now  that  the  slack  season  in  agriculture  is  over. 
But  the  ending  of  the  strike  and  the  presence  of  a  whole  division 
of  British  troops  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  the  relationship 
between  these  two  peoples.  A  home  must  be  found  for 
thousands  more  Jews  in  a  world  in  which  anti-Semitic  feeling 
is  growing  rapidly,  but  that  home  can  be  built  in  Palestine  only 
if  the  rights  of  the  Arabs  are  fully  recognised.  Perhaps  there 
is  yet  hope  that  wiser  counsels  may  prevail  in  Zionism,  for  the 
key  to  the  situation  still  lies  in  Jewish  hands. 

J.  N.  SCHOFIELD. 
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A  Baptist  Governor  of  Liberia. 

WHEN  the  spirit,  endeavours  and  achievements  of  Lott 
Carey  are  generally  known  and  appreciated,  he  will  take  his 
place  with  the  world’s  foremost  Christian  missionaries.  The 
bases  of  this  claim  rest  in  his  obscure  and  humble  birth,  the 
unusual  obstacles  he  surmounted,  and  the  actual  contributions  he 
made  to  the  programme  of  Christian  missions  in  foreign  fields. 

This  interesting  man  was  born  a  slave  in  1780  in  Charles 
City  County,  near  Richmond,  Virginia.  His  slave  parents  were 
of  the  devout  kind,  and  so  influenced  their  children.  In  1804 
Lott  Carey  was  sent  to  the  city  to  work  in  the  Schockoe  tobacco 
warehouse.  It  is  stated  that  here  he  grew  wicked,  profane  and 
intemperate.  But  on  a  certain  occasion  he  heard  a  powerful 
sermon  on  “  the  New  Birth,”  which  awoke  in  him  a  deep  con¬ 
viction  of  his  sin  and  was  followed  by  a  genuine  conversion  to 
Christ.  In  1807  he  was  baptised  by  the  Rev.  John  Courtney, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Richmond.  Afterwards  he 
was  licensed  as  an  “  exhorter  ”  by  this  Church,  and  soon  gave 
evidence  of  his  piety  and  his  native  ministerial  gifts. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  like  most  of  his  fellow-slaves  in  his 
longing  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  This  they  often  craved  so 
they  might  write  and  issue  permits  or  “  passes  ”  which  slaves 
had  to  carry  when  making  Sunday  or  night  visits  from  one  farm 
to  another.  But  Carey  desired  knowledge  to  increase  his  religious 
usefulness.  He  therefore  made  a  beginning  by  procuring  a  New 
Testament,  and  trying  to  learn  his  alphabet.  Later  he  profited 
greatly  by  attendance  at  a  night  school.  During  this  time  he 
heard  of  Africa,  its  ethereal  sunshine,  amazing  resources,  and 
the  dire  needs  of  his  forbears;  and,  Nehemiah-like,  he  deter¬ 
mined  that  he  would  dedicate  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  their 
condition.  The  revelation  of  the  needs  of  his  homeland  was  so 
striking  and  impressive,  and  so  fired  him,  that  he  at  one  time 
exclaimed :  “  Some  day  I  shall  go  to  Africa  and  see  for 
myself.”  This  was  not  the  declaration  of  a  curious  explorer 
or  mercenary  trader,  but  the  courageous,  unconditional  surrender 
of  a  soul,  and  its  commitment  to  a  heaven-given  and  most 
difficult  missionary  task.  It  seems  that  the  spirit  which  stirred 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  first  he  viewed  the  horrors  of  American 
slavery  and  made  him  declare  his  future  attitude  thereto,  now 
captured  Carey.  He  was  possessed  of  such  a  missionary  passion 
as  dominated  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

Carey  was  a  man  of  deep  faith  and  resolute  determination. 
This  is  clear  from  the  outset.  Great  hindrances  had  to  be 
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overcome.  He  who  longed  for  the  freedom  of  Africa  was 
himself  the  subject  of  a  galling  slavery.  As  the  superintendent 
of  the  labourers  on  the  tobacco  plantation  in  which  he  worked, 
he  was  so  industrious  and  faithful  that,  though  he  was  a  slave, 
his  master  rewarded  him  with  a  substantial  sum  of  money. 
With  this  encouragement,  and  by  constant  thrift,  he  was  able  to 
amass  $850.00,  and  succeeded  in  purchasing  his  own  freedom 
and  that  of  two  of  his  little  children,  some  time  in  the  year  1813. 

Although  Lott  Carey  had  in  1815  fully  decided  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  furtherance  of  African  missions,  it  was  not  until 
1821  that  the  way  was  opened  up  for  him.  About  this  time  a 
group  of  American  philanthropists  founded  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  as  a  home  for  free  negroes  who  desired  to  return  to 
the  continent  of  their  origin.  The  American  Colonisation  Society 
aided  or  sent  out  the  first  group  of  freed  men  to  make  their 
home  in  Africa.  How  strikingly  providential  it  was  that  Carey, 
who  paid  a  portion  of  his  own  fare,  was  a  member  of  this 
group ! 

We  know  but  little  of  what  happened  immediately  before 
Carey’s  departure  for  Liberia,  but  we  should  imagine  that 
those  were  for  him  intense  days.  He  preached  his  final  farewell 
sermon  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Richmond,  Virginia,  where 
he  had  been  baptised  and  licensed  to  preach.  It  is  reported 
that  the  following  words  were  a  portion  of  his  valedictor}' 
sermon : — 

“  I  am  about  to  leave  you,  and  expect  to  see  your  faces 
no  more.  I  long  to  preach  to  the  poor  Africans  the  way  of  life 
and  salvation.  I  don’t  know  what  may  befall  me,  whether  I 
may  find  a  grave  in  the  Ocean,  or  among  the  savage  men,  or 
more  savage  wild  beasts  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  nor  am  I 
anxious  what  may  become  of  me.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  go; 
and  I  very  much  fear  that  many  of  those  who  preach  the  Gospel 
in  this  country  will  blush  when  the  Saviour  calls  them  to  give 
an  account  of  their  labours  in  His  cause,  and  tells  them,  ‘  I 
commanded  you  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature  ’.”  With  the  utmost  possible  emphasis  he 
added  :  “  The  Saviour  may  ask,  ‘Where  have  you  been?  What 
have  you  been  doing?  Have  you  endeavoured  to  the  utmost 
of  your  ability  to  fulfil  the  commands  I  gave  you;  or  have 
you  sought  your  own  gratification  and  your  own  ease,  regardless 
of  my  commands  ?  ’  ” 

On  January  23rd,  1821,  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
Carey  and  his  family  with  others  embarked  for  Africa,  and 
after  forty  days’  sailing  amid  contrary  winds,  tempests,  sea¬ 
sickness  and  other  inconveniences  and  perils,  landed  in  Africa 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  March  7th,  1821.  During 
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the  entire  voyage  Carey  and  his  little  band  gave  themselves  over 
to  much  prayer,  preaching  and  fasting.  Concerning  this  he 
said ;  “  We  met  you  on  Monday  at  the  throne  of  grace  in  a 
concert  prayer  meeting,  and  we  had  a  comfortable  time;  for 
we  met  together,  agents  and  colonists,  and  united  in  prayer.” 
(Extract  from  Lott  Carey’s  Journal,  1821.)  “We  have  come 
to  a  resolution  to  keep  the  nineteenth  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  to  ask  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  for  direction  and 
protection  of  the  Lord,  who  ever  waiteth  to  hear  the  prayers 
of  His  people.”  He  also  said,  when  reporting  the  landing: 
“To  us  it  was  a  pleasant  sight.”  {American  Baptist  Magazine, 
1829.)  His  deep  insight  into  his  task  is  further  exhibited  in  the 
first  report  he  sent  back  to  America  after  his  arrival  in  Africa. 

Lott  Carey,  as  pioneer  missionary,  was  by  nature  and 
training  eminently  fitted  for  his  task.  He  possessed  a  strong 
physique,  a  well-ordered  mind,  and  a  keen  sense  of  right.  The 
hard  school  of  American  slavery  had  prepared  him  for  the 
difficult  duties  of  an  evangelist  in  Africa.  The  things  he  had 
endured  and  conquered  through  faith  in  God  gave  him  the  back¬ 
ground  and  reserves  necessary  for  effective  missionary  work 
amid  such  conditions  as  confronted  him.  He  first  met  and 
conquered  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  the  people  whom  he 
wished  to  help.  At  the  outset  these  made  fierce  attacks  upon 
him  and  his  fellow-colonists,  and  he  had  to  serve  as  a  warrior 
and  a  captain  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  companions.  Climatic 
conditions  were  difficult.  The  rainy  season  initiated  a  period  of 
sickness  in  which  the  fevers  peculiar  to  the  region  prevailed. 
On  March  12th,  1824,  he  wrote  concerning  these  conditions : 
“  The  fever  began  about  the  24th  ult.,  and  on  the  28th  we  had 
thirty-seven  cases;  and  by  the  2nd  inst.  we  had  sixty-six  under 
the  operation  of  medicine;  and  at  present  I  have  about  one 
hundred  cases  of  fever  to  contend  with,  but  we  have  been  very 
much  favoured,  for  they  appear  all  to  be  on  the  recovery,  and 
we  have  lost  none  saving  three  children.  I  have  very  little 
time  to  write  you,  myself  being  the  only  man  that  will  venture 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician.”  (Extract  from  Lott 
Carey’s  Journal.) 

During  this  time  the  little  Baptist  Church  of  Monrovia, 
of  which  Carey  was  pastor,  witnessed  a  constant  growth.  It 
had  a  membership  of  about  eighty,  and  was  maintaining  a 
healthy  Sunday  School  for  native  children.  Carey  discovered 
that  the  children  of  the  natives  would  prove  the  best  means  of 
overcoming  their  hostility;  hence  he  established  a  school  for 
their  instruction,  which  grew  rapidly  and  met  with  great  success. 
Carey  also  perceived  immediately  the  industrial  possibilities  of 
Africa  and  attempted  to  establish  their  proper  connection  with 
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successful  missionary  endeavours.  As  a  pastor  he  was  diligent 
and  sympathetic  and  a  tireless  worker.  It  is  said  that  he 
preached  with  fiery  zeal  and  led  many  to  Christ.  He  was  a 
pioneer  missionary  to  Africa,  not  only  in  time  but  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  he  sought  to  execute.  He  led  not  merely  in  matters 
of  education,  industry,  health  and  religion,  but  also  in  civic 
affairs.  The  people  so  strongly  believed  in  his  prudence,  fidelity 
and  courage,  that  he  was  cordially  accepted  when  appointed 
Governor  of  Liberia.  He  believed  in  the  power  of  conciliation, 
and  thus  won  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  hostile  natives. 
Lott  Carey  was  a  patriot.  His  was  a  very  trying  position,  for 
he  loved  both  America,  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  Africa,  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  with  a  pure,  simple  devotion.  He  endured 
much  in  Africa,  but  without  complaint.  Touching  this  point 
his  Board  said  of  him : 

“  The  interest  of  the  colony  and  the  cause  of  his  country¬ 
men,  both  in  Africa  and  this  country,  are  near  his  heart.  For 
them  he  is  willing  to  toil,  and  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice; 
and  he  has  frequently  declared  that  no  possessions  or  honours 
in  this  country  could  induce  him  to  return.” 

He  chose  to  suffer  with  and  elevate  his  own  people  at 
any  cost. 

In  1825  a  letter  from  Carey  to  Mr.  William  Crane, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  led  the  General  Baptist  Convention  to  make 
the  following  comments  concerning  his  labours  in  Africa : 

“  It  cannot  fail  to  excite  gratitude  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  to  learn  that  the  Lord  is  smiling  upon  Africa.  Lott 
Carey,  a  descendant  of  this  bewildered  race,  embarked  with  the 
first  colonists  sent  out  by  the  American  Colonisation  Society, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  The  mystery  of  Divine  Providence  in  permitting 
his  unhappy  ancestors  to  be  tom  from  their  native  land  and 
brought  into  a  country  where  they  and  their  offspring  were 
doomed  to  slavery,  began  to  unfold  itself.  It  was  that  he  might 
receive  existence  in  a  country  blessed  with  Gospel  light,  whence 
he  should  return,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  bear  the  tidings 
of  salvation  to  that  of  his  progenitors;  and  the  prospect  of 
preaching  Christ  to  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  and  in 
the  land  of  his  fathers,  induced  him  to  leave  America.” 

“  That  your  Committee  contemplate  the  labours  and  pious 
deportment  of  Lott  Carey  with  entire  satisfaction,  and  are  happy 
to  find  that  his  virtuous  deportment  has  secured  to  him  the  high 
approbation  of  the  American  Colonisation  Society.” 

“  That  Lott  Carey  has  not  only  endeavoured  to  render  him¬ 
self  useful  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  has  opened 
a  small  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  natives 
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and  has  received  ample  demonstrations  of  their  respect  and 
attachment.” 

His  was  an  unexpected  death.  “  He  perished  by  an  accident, 
November  8th,  1828.”  (Baptist  Encyclopedia.)  The  American 
Baptist  Magazine  says  of  him : 

“  It  is  a  source  of  consolation  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Carey 
that  though  his  life  was  terminated  at  an  unexpected  moment, 
and  in  a  most  distressing  manner,  the  unwearied  diligence  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  the  important  trust  confided 
to  his  care,  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  religion,  and  the  purity 
and  piety  of  his  general  conduct,  have  gained  him  a  reputation 
which  must  live  in  grateful  remembrance  as  long  as  the 
interesting  Colony  exists,  in  whose  service  he  lived  and 
died.  .  .  .” 

He  passed  away  in  the  midst  of  unfinished  plans,  but  his 
memory  is  yet  a  sweet  benediction  to  his  successors.  The 
succeeding  years  have  revealed  the  true  worth  of  his  tireless 
endeavours,  for  nothing  human  has  united  Negro  Baptists  and 
preserved  their  organised  efforts  like  the  life,  labours  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  Lott  Carey. 

J.  H.  BRANHAM. 


DR.  WILLIAMS’S  LIBRARY  has  an  acute  head  in  Mr. 
Stephen  Jones.  He  has  found  a  duodecimo  volume  which  has 
long  been  overlooked.  It  contains  two  little  books  by  Philotheos, 
both  printed  in  1708.  The  one  has  103  pages,  and  is  a  Catechism 
intended  as  a  Guide  for  pious  young  men.  Its  existence  was 
known,  but  no  copy  had  been  located.  The  other  has  144  pages, 
and  is  “  A  Threefold  Dialogue,  concerning  the  three  chief  points 
in  controversy  amongst  Protestants  in  our  days,  viz.  1.  Whether 
the  Holy  Scriptures  do  prove  the  doctrine  of  Free  Grace,  or  of 
Free  Will?  2.  Whether  Believers,  or  Infants-Baptism,  be  the 
ordinance  of  Christ?  3.  Whether  the  Seventh  or  First  Day  of 
the  Week,  be  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord?  Deliver’d  in  a  familiar 
Stile,  easy  for  each  Capacity  to  understand.” 

Mr.  Jones  thus  identifies  the  books  entered  in  the  Baptist 
Bibliography  as  11.708  and  7.728.  And  thus  he  proves  that 
Philotheos  is  John  Maulden,  of  whom  Stinton  wrote,  and  Crosby 
printed  in  iii.  140. 
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Some  Baptist  Hymnists. 

Part  I. 


The  realm  of  Hymnody  is  a  realm  of  harmony.  Here,  when 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High  God  is  the  theme  inspiring 
the  strains  of  song,  discord  is  unknown;  and,  when  the  spirit 
of  man  expresses  itself  in  adoration  and  praise,  there  is  unity 
of  desire  and  aspiration. 

To  achieve  this  glorious  concord,  many  voices  in  many  lands 
have  combined  in  strong  and  beautiful  notes  of  sacred  minstrelsy. 
My  aim  in  these  articles  is  to  show  in  what  way  Baptists  have 
established  their  right  to  be  counted  as  members  of  Christ’s  choir. 

Familiar  Hymns. 

The  late  Dr.  Henry  S.  Burrage,  of  Portland,  Maine,  U.S.A., 
in  1888  published  a  volume  entitled  Baptist  Hymn-Writers  and 
their  Hymns.  Canon  Julian,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Dictionary 
of  Hymnology,  describes  it  as  "  a  most  exhaustive  work,”  adding, 
“  All  nations  where  Baptists  have  been  located  are  included. 
The  work  is  very  complete  in  its  range,  and  is  well  done.” 
Naturally,  the  present  writer  is  indebted  to  this  book,  and  to 
the  works  of  other  authorities,  for  several  facts  and  incidents 
herein  related. 

Dr.  Burrage,  in  his  Preface,  asserts  that  ”  to  those  who 
have  not  given  attention  to  this  department  of  Christian 
literature,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  learn  how  many  of  the  hymns 
oftenest  on  the  lips  of  believers  of  every  name  were  written  by 
Baptists.”  In  the  body  of  the  volume,  nearly  700  pages  are 
devoted  to  authors  who  have  helped  to  promote  "  the  Service 
of  Song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  Most  of  these  writers  bear 
names  unfamiliar  to  British  people,  yet  my  citing  the  first  lines 
of  twenty  well-known  hymns  of  Baptist  origin  will  suffice  to 
support  the  claim  that  ”  Baptists  have  an  honourable  place 
among  writers  of  ‘psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.”’ 
Here  are  the  first  lines : 


Awake  my  soul  in  joyful  lays. 

Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds. 

Come,  Thou  Fount  of  every  blessing. 

Father  of  mercies,  in  Thy  word. 

Head  of  the  Church,  and  Lord  of  all. 

Holy  Bible,  Book  divine. 

Ho  f  my  comrades,  see  the  signal. 

How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord. 


S.  Medley. 
J.  Fawcett. 
R.  Robinson. 
Anne  Steele. 
J.  Tritton. 
J.  Burton,  Sent. 
P.  P.  Blist.^ 
R.  Keene. 


'Major  A.  W.  Whittle,  in  his  Biography  of  Mr.  Bliss,  states  that  he 
was  immersed,  and  joined  a  Baptist  Church.  Afterwards  he  attended 
other  Churches. 
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I  need  Thee  every  hour.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hawks. 

Just  as  I  am,  Thine  own  to  be.  Marianne  Hearn. 

Mighty  God,  while  angels  bless  Thee.  R.  Robinson. 

My  country,  ’tis  of  thee  (American  National  Hymn).  S'.  F.  Smith. 
My  hope  is  built  on  nothing  less.  E.  Mote. 

O  Lord,  I  would  delight  in  Thee.  J.  Ryland. 

Praise  to  Thee,  Thou  great  Creator.  /.  Fawcett. 

Saviour,  Thy  dying  love.  S.  D.  Phelps. 

Shall  we  gather  at  the  river.  R.  Lowry. 

Sound  the  battle-cry.  W.  F.  Sherwin. 

Tell  me  the  stories  of  Jesus.  W.  H.  Parker. 

Whosoever  heareth,  shout,  shout  the  sound.  P.  P.  Bliss. 


Anabaptist  Pioneers. 

Dr.  Whitley,  in  his  History  of  Congregational  Singing  in 
England,  writes  :  “  It  is  seldom  recognised  how  the  Anabaptists 
pioneered  in  hymn-singing.  .  .  .  We  hear  of  hymns  composed 
in  prison,  of  hymns  sung  on  the  way  to  the  stake,  and  of  men 
having  to  be  gagged  to  prevent  them  singing.”  He  gives 
instances  of  one  prisoner  being  cheered  by  a  fellow-prisoner’s 
hymn-singing;  of  an  Anabaptist  woman  singing  to  the  monks 
who  came  to  debate  with  her;  of  a  Leyden  disciple  who,  on  the 
way  to  prison,  sang, 

O  truth,  how  art  thou  now  despised; 

and  of  a  martyr  bound  to  a  stake  and  singing  right  through  a  hymn 
of  triumphant  faith.  His  testimony  is  enforced  by  Dr.  Burrage, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  sixteenth-century  Swiss  Anabaptists  and 
those  of  South  Germany.  Translations  from  some  of  their 
German  verses  are  supplied.  Most  of  these  brave  witnesses 
suffered  constant  persecution,  and  many  were  martyred.  Yet, 
we  are  told  that  in  the  hymns  ”  little  ffiat  is  polemical  can  be 
found.  Faith  and  love  are  exalted,  and  steadfastness  in  per¬ 
secution  even  unto  death  is  exhibited  as  the  mark  of  true 
discipleship.” 

The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  judged  by  quoting  two 
or  three  stanzas  from  the  compositions  of  Anabaptist  hymnists. 

Peter  Riedemann,  described  by  a  contemporary  as  “  rich  in 
divine  knowledge,  who  refreshed  all  who  listened  to  him,” 
endured  long  terms  of  imprisonment  for  preaching  the  Word, 
and  died  in  1556.  From  the  dungeon  he  sang. 

In  anguish  and  distress. 

Give  us  the  bread  of  heaven. 

And  in  the  pain  of  death. 

Let  peace  to  us  be  given. 

Thou  Father,  full  of  love. 

Who  makest  rich  the  poor. 

Oh,  strengthen  from  above. 

17 
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A  stalwart  soldier  of  the  Cross  was  John  Leopold,  a  citizen 
of  Augsburg.  When  condemned  to  die  for  his  faith,  “  Ye  shall, 
by  the  sword,  pass  from  life  to  death  1  ”  was  the  doom  pro¬ 
nounced  by  his  foes.  “  Nay,  gentlemen  of  Augsburg,”  was  his 
valiant  response,  “  but,  if  God  wills,  from  death  to  life !  ” 

The  opening  and  closing  verses  of  his  best-known  hymn 
were. 

My  God,  Thee  will  I  praise 
When  my  last  hour  shall  come, 

And  then  my  voice  I’ll  raise 
Within  the  heavenly  home. 

O  Lord,  most  merciful  and  kind, 

Now  strengthen  my  weak  faith. 

And  give  me  peace  of  mind. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Thee,  in  every  deed. 

My  spirit  I  commend. 

Help  me  in  all  my  need. 

And  let  me  ne’er  offend. 

Give  to  my  flesh  Thy  strength, 

That  I  with  Thee  may  stand, 

A  conqueror  at  length. 

Baptist  Hymnody — Seventeenth  Century. 

In  Britain,  Baptist  hymnody  had  its  rise  in  the  following 
century.  Among  General  Baptists  of  that  generation,  pro¬ 
miscuous  singing  of  metrical  hymns  or  psalms  was  strongly 
condemned.  But  Particular  Baptists  did  not  all  share  that 
view.*  Indeed,  the  records  of  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol, 
show  some  of  them  to  have  been  persistent  vocalists. 

(a)  Broadmead  Psalm  Singers. 

There,  so  Edward  Terrill  the  writer  of  the  early  records 
relates,  when  the  Mayor,  accompanied  by  informers,  came  to 
arrest  the  preacher,  the  members  “  were  all  singing,  so  that  the 
Mayor  knew  not  who  to  take  away  more  than  another.”  In 
similar  fashion  other  Bristolians  thwarted  their  persecutors. 
The  foes  were  untiring,  and  once  again  visited  Broadmead. 
“  On  ye  14  day  of  March,  1674  [75],  ye  informers  and  officers 
were  very  rude,  and  used  much  violence.”  But  “  we  were 
singing  when  they  came  in.  Brother  Terrill  singing  with  the  rest." 
A  constable  and  an  officer  laid  hands  on  Brother  Terrill,  but, 
failing  to  move  him,  “  stood  for  a  while,  and  ye  people  kept 
singing.”  A  third  attempt  to  seize  Terrill  followed,  and  failed. 
Then,  a  sergeant  entreated  the  good  man  to  come  with  him. 
To  compel  obedience,  Terrill’s  hat  was  taken  from  the  table 
and  put  on  his  head.  Unmoved  by  the  trick,  the  owner  of  the 

*See  Article  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Stevenson  in  Julian’s  Dictionary  of 
Hymnology. 
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hat  calmly  “  pluckt  it  off  againe,  because  he  and  they  (the 
people)  were  still  singing.” 

A  delightful  picture  this !  showing  how  Christian  song  was 
used  as  a  weapon  of  victory  over  evil-doers.  The  leader,  having 
in  mind  our  Lord’s  injunction,  “  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,” 
announced  beforehand  the  numbers  of  the  selected  Psalms,  so 
that  the  congregation  would  be  ready  to  sing  when  the  officials 
and  informers  arrived.  Moreover,  as  preaching  was  an 
indictable  offence,  the  preacher,  with  certain  members,  was 
hidden  behind  a  curtain.  At  a  given  signal  the  curtain  was 
drawn  back;  the  preacher,  sitting  down,  would  be  intent  on 
his  Psalm  Book  like  the  other  singers,  for,  according  to  the 
record,  “  ye  people  kept  on  singing  looking  on  their  bookes.” 

The  folk  at  Broadmead  doubtless  used  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins’  versified  Psalms,  issued  one  hundred  years  before  the 
date  of  their  persecution.  As  some  of  these  versions  contained 
from  twenty  to  forty-nine  four-lined  stanzas,  and  one — Psalm 
cxix — had  176  verses,  a  single  Psalm  would  enable  the  singers 
to  keep  going.  At  other  times  they  would  repeat  again  and 
again  the  eleven  verses  of  Psalm  xlvi.,  beginning. 
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The  Lord  is  our  defence  and  aid, 

The  strength  whereby  we  stand ; 

When  we  with  woe  are  much  dismayed. 
He  is  our  help  at  hand, 

and  ending  with  the  Gloria  Patri — 
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To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

All  glory  be  therefore : 

As  in  beginning  was,  is  now, 

And  shall  be  evermore. 

(6)  Benjamin  Keach  and  the  Advent  of  Hymns. 

But  the  day  was  at  hand  when,  for  Baptists  and  for 
members  of  omer  denominations,  hymns  as  well  as  psalm 
paraphrases  were  to  be  used  as  an  integral  part  of  worship-song 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Many  holders  of  the  Baptist  faith 
were,  however,  bitterly  opposed  to  their  introduction,  and  before 
their  general  adoption  a  long  and  tedious  battle-royal  raged. 
The  details  of  this  wretched  wrangle,  of  the  scores  of  pamphlets 
containing  arguments  for  and  against  the  practice,  of  solemn 
debates  and  resolutions  in  Association  gatherings  and  in 
denominational  assemblies,  of  churches  split  asunder  on  the 
question,  need  not  be  given  here.  Suffice  it  to  record  that  final 
victory  was  won  by  the  advocates  of  hymn-singing. 

In  the  early  stages  the  honours  of  war  were  gained  by 
the  redoubtable  Benjamin  Keach,  pastor  of  Horsleydown  Chapel, 
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Southwark,  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  issuing  the  first 
Baptist  Hymn  Book  in  Britain.  With  wise  caution,  he  gradually 
trained  his  people  to  use  hymns,  gaining  the  consent  of  his 
Church  members  to  each  step  taken.  From  the  Epistle  = 
Dedicatory  in  one  of  his  books,  it  appears  that  the  training  was  • 
spread  over  a  period  of  many  years.  At  first,  he  persuaded  them  [ 
to  sing  one  hymn  after  each  Communion  Service.  At  the  end  i 
of  six  years  they  agreed  to  sing  also  on  days  of  Public  j 
Thanksgiving.  Later,  they  adopted  the  plan  of  one  hymn  after  [ 
the  sermon  on  each  Lord’s  Day.  I 

In  1691  Reach  published  Spiritual  Melody,  containing  nearly 
300  original  hymns.  An  examination  of  this  work  shows  that, 
whilst  the  author  was  a  “  bonny  fighter,”  he  possessed  no  i 
poetical  gifts;  and  one  does  not  wonder  that  the  so-called  , 
“  hymns  ”  fell  into  disuse.  In  the  Preface  he  claims  that  “  these  j 
hymns  being  short,  children  will  soon  get  them  by  heart.”  But  [ 
even  seventeenth-century  children  were  not  likely  to  be  i 
enamoured  by  verses  that  were  merely  sermon-points  expressed 
in  feeble  rhymes,  such  as  this  on  the  text  “  The  Lord  God  is  ■ 
a  sun  and  shield” — 

Like  as  a  shield  the  blow  keeps  off, 

The  enemy  lays  on, 

So  Thou  keeps  off  all  hurt  from  us. 

And  saves  us  everyone; 

or  by  compositions  of  which  the  following  verse  is  typical — 

The  antiquity  of  Scripture  show 
That  they  are  most  divine; 

For  no  writings  did  the  world  know 
So  soon  as  they  did  shine. 

(c)  Other  Early  Hymnists — Seventeenth  Century. 

Far  removed  from  the  strife  of  words,  another  seventeenth-  | 
century  Baptist  preacher,  immured  in  Bedford  Gaol,  was  writing  j 
an  immortal  allegory.  With  no  thought  of  producing  hymns  | 
to  be  sung  in  general  worship,  John  Bunyan  penned  verses 
possessing  lyrical  qualities,  assigning  them  to  some  of  his 
characters.  The  two  best  known  are  (1)  The  Shepherd  Boy’s  * 
Song  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation — 

He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall;  [ 

and  (2)  The  brave  war-song  of  Valiant-for-the-truth — 

Who  would  true  valour  see. 

These  are  found  in  several  modem  collections  of  hymns, 
including  The  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  {Revised). 

Mercy’s  song. 

Let  the  Most  Blessed  be  my  guide; 
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and  Bunyan’s  versification  of  The  Lord’s  Prayer — taken  from 
his  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,  or  Country  Rhimes  for  Children — 
have  a  place  in  other  hymnbooks.  Thus,  the  Dreamer  of 
Bedford  may  rightly  be  counted  among  early  Baptist  hymnists. 

A  niche  must  also  be  provided  for  one  of  his  contemporaries 
— Joseph  Stennett  (1663-1713),  whose  rare  little  volumes  of 
Hymns  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  (1697)  and  Baptism  (1702)  are 
open  before  me  while  writing.  Isaac  Watts  acknowledged 
borrowing  lines  from  one  of  the  Sacramental  Hymns,  “  Because,” 
he  explained,  “  they  expressed  my  thought  and  design  in  proper 
and  beautiful  language  ” ;  and  he  embodied  them  in  one  of  his 
Odes.® 

Joseph  Stennett,  the  son  of  one  minister  and  brother  of 
another,  received  a  sound  education  at  the  hands  of  his  father, 
and  after  acting  as  a  school  teacher,  became  minister  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  which  met  in  a  Hall  in  Devon¬ 
shire  Square,  London.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  because 
of  his  character  and  attainments.  The  Poet  Laureate  of  that 
day  described  him  as  “  a  good  poet  ” ;  and  another  writer  spoke  of 

Stennett,  the  patron  and  the  rule  of  wit  [i.e.  in  the  sense  of  wisdom], 
The  pulpit’s  honour,  and  the  saint’s  delight. 

Stennett’s  works  fill  three  volumes.  Though  author  of  many 
poems,  he  will  be  best  remembered  by  his  hymn  commencing. 

Another  six  days’  work  is  done. 

Eighteenth  Century  Writers. 

1.  Beddome.  2.  Steele. 

The  seed  sown  by  Keach  and  Stennett  brought  forth  an 
abundant  harvest  among  Baptists  in  the  following  century,  most 
of  the  hymnists  in  this  period  being  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

Benjamin  Beddome,  of  Bourton-on-the-Water,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  born  in  1717,  leads  the  way.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he 
was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  Church  at  Bourton.  There  he 
laboured  till  his  death  in  1793.  As  a  faithful  preacher  and 
pastor,  he  lived  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Many  tempting 
calls  to  larger  Churches  were  declined.  The  spirit  of  this  good 
man  was  revealed  by  his  declaration ;  “  I  would  rather  honour 
God  in  a  station  even  much  inferior  to  that  in  which  He  has 
placed  me,  than  intrude  myself  into  a  higher  without  His 
direction.”  Hymn-writing  was  a  passion  with  Mr.  Beddome. 
Every  Lord’s  Day  he  composed  a  new  one  to  follow  his  sermon. 
After  his  death  a  volume  of  822  hymns  was  published,  with 
a  commendatory  Foreword  by  the  celebrated  Robert  Hall. 
Among  the  compositions  generally  used  were : 

>See  Dr.  Hatfield’s  Poets  of  the  Church. 
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My  times  of  sorrow  and  of  joy, 

Let  party  names  no  more, 

Did  Christ  o’er  sinners  weep? 

Prayer  is  the  breath  of  God  in  man. 

Buried  beneath  the  yielding  wave, 

(Baptismal  Hymn). 

and  the  hymn  for  Ministers,  No.  504  in  the  Baptist  Church 
Hymnal  {Revised), 

Father  of  mercies,  bow  Thine  ear. 

In  an  age  when  Paul’s  stem  saying,  "  I  suffer  not  a  woman 
to  teach  .  .  .  but  to  be  in  silence,’*  was  literally  and  rigidly 
enforced,  two  women  dared  to  hymn  the  praises  of  their 
Redeemer,  both  using  pen-names.  Anne  Dutton  (1698-1765), 
wife  of  a  Baptist  minister  in  Great  Gransden,  Hunts.,  issu^ 
a  selection  of  “  sixty-one  hymns  on  several  subjects,”  but  these 
are  now  forgotten.*  Not  so  are  those  of  Anne  Steele  (1716-1778), 
daughter  of  the  Baptist  pastor  in  Broughton,  Hants.,  who  wrote 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Theodosia.  A  great  invalid,  she 
”  learned  in  suffering  what  she  taught  in  song.”  Dr.  Hatfield 
styles  her  “  the  female  poet  of  the  sanctuary.” 

Her  hymns  gained  wide  popularity  both  in  the  home- 
country  and  America.  A  volume  made  up  of  144  Hymns,  34 
Psalms,  and  various  Poems,  is  accompanied  by  a  Biographical 
Sketch  from  the  pen  of  John  Sheppard  of  Frome.  From  this 
Sketch  we  leam  that  hers  was  a  gentle  and  affectionate  nature. 
Although  constantly  suffering,  she  was  always  patient,  and 
found  opportunities  for  many  unrecorded  deeds  of  benevolence. 
In  her  last  hour  her  thoughts  centred  on  her  Saviour.  "  /  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth!”  she  exclaimed,  then  gently  fell 
asleep.  She  still  lives  in  hymns  such  as. 


and 


Father  of  mercies,  in  Thy  word. 
My  God,  my  Father,  blissful  name. 
Father,  whate’er  of  earthly  bliss. 
The  Saviour  calls,  let  every  ear. 
Dear  Refuge  of  my  weary  soul. 

To  our  Redeemer's  glorious  name. 


The  inscription  on  her  tombstone  in  Broughton  runs — 

“  Silent  the  lyre,  and  dumb  the  tuneful  tongue 
That  sung  on  earth  her  great  Redeemer’s  praise; 

But  now  in  heaven  she  joins  the  angelic  song, 

In  more  harmonious,  more  exalted  lays.”® 

CAREY  BONNER. 
{To  be  continued.) 

*  See  Transactions  Baptist  Historical  Society,  VII.,  129. 

“Varied  wordings  of  the  inscription  appear  in  different  books.  The 
above  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Wardle,  the  present  minister  of  Bronghtoa 


Dissent  and  Republicanism  after 
the  Restoration. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  political 
parties  were  described  by  ecclesiastical  rather  than  by 
political  terms.  The  men  who  opposed  Charles  I  in  1640  were 
known  as  Puritans  and  Presbyterians.  Those  who  executed  him 
were  more  often  described  as  Independents  than  as  Republicans. 
The  same  confusion  persisted  after  1660.  Anglicans  could  not 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  Roger  Williams,  that  every  man 
should  be  free  to  save  his  soul  according  to  his  liking,  because 
they  thought  that  those  who  differed  from  them  in  religious 
matters  had  political  ideals  incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the 
Crown.  To  clergy  who  had  been  driven  from  their  rectories 
and  to  squires  who  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  exile,  dissent 
and  republicanism  were  synonymous  terms.  As  from  the  sects 
had  proceeded  the  sufferings  of  the  Anglicans,  they  inevitably 
became  the  victims  of  a  blind,  fierce,  fanatic  intolerance.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  the  sectaries  would  be  regarded  as 
waiting  a  fitting  opportunity  to  recover  their  lost  lands  and  church 
preferments. 

Burnet  divides  the  nonconformists  into  four  groups  and 
naively  assigns  political  opinions  to  each.  The  Presbyterians,  he 
says,  “liked  civil  government  and  limited  monarchy.”  The 
Independents  he  describes  as  republicans  because  they  put  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  congregation.  According  to  his  un¬ 
supported  testimony  they  were  the  republicans  of  1688.^ 
James  II  repeated  with  wearisome  reiteration  that  the  dissenters 
were  commonwealthsmen.®  Jenkins,  in  1680,  thought  that  the 
dissenters  were  working  for  a  r^ublic,*  while  after  the  Rye 
House  plot  Ormonde  *  and  Sprat  ®  noted  that  “  most  if  not  all 
the  meaner  sort  that  are  engaged  are  observed  to  be  Anabaptists 
or  Independents.”  Foreigners  judged  the  relations  between 
dissent  and  republicanism  to  be  intimate  and  close.  Cominges  * 
and  the  Rotterdam  Gazette  ’  described  the  sectaries  as  averse  to 
kingly  government.  Preachers  from  their  pulpits  commented  on 
the  same  phenomenon.  Dr.  South  thought  that  the  Presbyterians 

1  Burnet,  Hi.  161. 

*  Clarke,  "James  II’’  i.  46;  Macpherson,  S.  P.  i.  21,  38;  Savile — 
Foljambe  MSS.  H.M.C.  Rep.  xv.  App.  v.  130,  131. 

8  Cal.  S.  P.  Dorn.  1680-/1.  36. 

*  H.M.C.  Ormonde  MSS.  (N.S.)  vii.  65. 

®True  Account  of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy  (1686). 

•Jusserand.  “An  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II’’  115-116. 
»Cal.  S.  P.  Dorn.  1667.  294. 
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were  still  bound  by  their  Covenant  to  repeat  their  attack  on  d 

monarchy,®  Samuel  Parker,  not  content  with  sermonising  in  the  h 

pulpit,  told  the  world  in  print  “  that  princes  may  with  less  hazard  a 

give  liberty  to  men’s  vices  .  .  .  than  their  consciences,”  and  a 

attributed  political  doctrines  to  the  dissenters  which  he  thought  r 

justified  a  denunciation  of  their  “  turbulent  temper  of  mind.”  ® 

A  majority  of  the  gentry  were  no  more  willing  than  the  s 
incumbents  to  follow  Marvell’s  advice  to  Parker,  and  “  let  all  / 


those  things  of  former  times  alone.”  Daniel  Fleming  hoped 
”  His  Majesty  will  ever  remember  King  James’s  adage,  no 
bishop,  no  king.”  In  Devon  the  justices  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  following  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot,  solemnly 
recorded  that  the  nonconformist  preachers  were  “  the  authors 
and  fomenters  of  this  pestilent  faction.”  The  men  who 
executed  the  penal  laws  listened  with  approval  when  Clarendon 
attacked  the  dissenting  clergy  as  “  trumpets  of  war  and 
incendiaries  towards  rebellion.”  That  the  dissenters  were 
ostensibly  persecuted  from  political  motives  may  be  proved  from 
the  Statute  book.  The  authors  of  the  Conventicle  Acts  speak 
of  “  disloyal  persons  who  under  pretence  of  tender  consciences 
have  or  may  at  their  meetings  contrive  insurrections  (as  late 
experience  has  shown).”  The  ”  Five  Mile  ”  Act  struck  at 
ministers  who  “  distil  the  poisonous  principles  of  schism  and 
rebellion  into  the  hearts  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects.”  In  short, 
as  Halifax  recorded  in  1687,  “  It  is  not  long  since  ...  the 
maxim  was,  it  is  impossible  for  a  dissenter  not  to  be  a  rebel.” 

As  long  as  nonconformity  was  regarded  as  an  explosive 
political  force,  the  dissenters  could  not  hope  to  obtain  legal 
recognition  of  their  moral  right  to  worship  in  their  own  way. 
The  memories  of  the  Interregnum  were  the  ghosts  which  headed 
the  ruling  classes  along  the  road  they  followed  and  could  always 
be  used  as  an  unanswerable  argument  against  those  who  would 
respect  “  tender  consciences.”  The  blame  for  the  persecutions 
must  be  attributed  not  to  the  King,  but  to  the  bishops  and 
Parliament.^  Much  of  the  intolerance  of  Sheldon  and  his  subor- 


*  Sermons,  i.  436. 

•A  Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Preface  p.  Ixv.  145-50,  etc 

“Works,  iii.  178. 

“  Cal.  S.  P.  Dorn.  1668/9.  321. 

“  Hamilton,  “  Quarter  Sessions  ”  188-96. 

“  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  184,  207. 

“Letter  to  a  Dissenter.  Foxcroft,  “Life  of  Halifax,”  ii.  376. 

18  Lyon  Turner,  “Orig.  Records  of  Nonconformity,”  iii.  36-42.  John 
Nicholas  to  Sir  Edw.  Nicholas,  March  14th,  1667/8.  “The  King  if  he 
pleases  may  take  a  right  measure  of  our  temper  by  this  and  leave  off 
crediting  the  undertakers  who  persuade  him  that  the  generality  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  our  house  too,  is  inclined  to  toleration.”  Eg.  MS.  2539, 
f.  170.  See  also  f.  215. 
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in  dinates  lio  doubt  sprang  from  the  same  cause  as  that  of  Laud 

le  had  done,  a  passion  for  unity  and  seemliness  in  ecclesiastical 

■d  affairs.  But  the  political  motive,  if  weak  at  Lambeth,  was  strong 

id  at  Westminster,  and  axiomatic  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who 

It  ruled  rural  England. 

The  term,  nonconformist,  was  used  to  describe  all  who  did  not 
le  subscribe  to  the  doctrinal  practices  and  standards  of  the 

ill  Anglicans.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  in  the  sense  often  given 
:d  !  to  it  by  contemporaries,  as  denoting  a  body  of  men  inseparably 
10  f  united.  The  Anglican  clergy  from  the  Olympian  heights  of 
er  f  comfortable  livings  affected  to  discern  no  difference  between  the 
ly  I  Presbyterians  and  the  millenary  enthusiasts  whom  Cromwell  had 
rs  I  been  forced  to  silence.  The  number  of  sects  was  less  during  the 
10  I  reign  of  Charles  II  than  in  the  days  when  Ephraim  Paget  and 
in  I  “  Gangraena  ”  Edwards  had  compiled  frenzied  catalogues  of 
id  I  heterodox  opinions.”  The  Bishops  in  their  replies  to  Sheldon’s 
re  11  circulars  enumerate  four  main  groups — Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
m  dents  or  Congregationalists,  Anabaptists  or  Baptists,  and 

ik  Quakers.  The  few  references  to  Fifth  Monarchy  Men, 

es  I  Sabbatarians,  Freewillers  and  Muggletonians  proves  their  rarity, 
te  ;  We  can  best  determine  to  what  extent  the  nonconformists  were 
at  attached  to  republican  ideals  by  considering  each  group 

id  separately. 

rt,  One  of  the  difficulties  that  the  student  of  seventeenth- 

he  i  century  history  meets  is  that  of  assigning  to  party  labels  the  exact 
shade  of  meaning  they  ought  to  bear.  The  degrading  of  Pres- 
vc  j  byterianism  to  the  precarious  position  of  a  proscribed  sect  was 
;al  I  accompanied  by  an  extension  of  meaning  to  the  term.  It  was 

ly.  used  to  denote  all  that  the  word  Puritanism  had  meant  earlier, 

ed  I  When  Father  Orleans  tells  us  that  Shaftesbury  filled  Parliament 
ys  with  Presbyterians,  he  only  means,  as  Calamy  points  out,  that  the 
lid  members  were  not  High  Churchmen  or  “  for  favouring  the 

ns  papists.”  ”  Rapin  complains  that  although  the  Presbyterians  and 

ad  I  the  Sects  did  not  make  one  body,  because  their  enemies  were 
>r-  pleased  to  give  them  one  name,  the  former  had  to  suffer  the 

■  consequences  of  the  actions  of  men  with  whom  they  had  no 
connection.®®  Even  if  a  distinction  were  drawn  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  other  nonconformist  bodies,  their  opponents 
could  argue  that  the  late  troubles  ”  bubbled  up  ”  in  Presbyterian 
pulpits  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  responsible  for  all  that 
had  happened  since  “  forty-one,”  Baxter  even  found  it  necessary 

ihn  Hcresiography.  May,  1645. 

he  Gangraena,  pts.  1,  2,  3,  Feb.,  May,  Dec.,  1646. 

of!  “Lyon  Turner,  i.  passim. 

the  “  Revolution  d’Angleterre  (1695)  iii.  351 :  Rutt,  “  Life  of  Calamy,” 

39,  i.  85. 

History,  ii.  627. 
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to  defend  them  from  the  charge  that  all  dissenters  had  a  hand 
in  the  King’s  death 

Royalist  attacks  on  the  Presbyterians  appeared  on  the  book¬ 
stalls  before  the  return  of  the  King.  The  Grand  Rebels 
Detected,  or  the  Presbyter  Unmasked, contained  extensive 
quotations  from  their  political  guide,  Buchanan.  In  July,  1660, 
Thomas  Tomkins  reviewed  Baxter’s  Holy  Commonwealth  and 
called  his  book  The  Rebels^  PleaP  The  most  virulent  criticisms 
came  fittingly  enough  from  the  pen  of  L’Estrange.  From  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution  he  harped  on  one  theme,  the 
Presbyterians  were  enemies  of  monarchy,  and  never  tired  of 
repeating  that  “  the  independents  murdered  Charles  Stuart  but 
the  presb)^erians  kill’d  the  king.”  **  His  ill-timed  censures  on 
the  men  who  had  made  possible  the  King’s  return  were  disliked 
at  Court,  however  acceptable  they  may  have  been  to  Cavaliers 
whose  petitions  for  .employment  remained  unanswered.  In  the 
Relapsed  Apostate  he  speaks  of  having  been  asked  “  to  hold  my 
hand,”  but  to  justify  publication  wrote,  “  my  crime  is  not  the 
raking  into  pardon’d  actions  ”  but  “  exposing  relapses  and  dis¬ 
covering  new  combinations.”  “  As  a  supplement  to  the  Relapsed 
Apostate  he  published  about  the  same  time^*  State  Divinity  in 
Notes  upon  some  late  Presbyterian  Pamphlets.  Despite  the 
protest  that  he  had  discovered  “new  combinations,”  the  tract 
was  in  the  main  “  a  scandalous  recital  of  their  old  forgeries.” 
In  the  next  year  appeared  the  Memento  directed  to  all  those  that 
truly  reverence  the  memory  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr.^  He 
once  more  repeats  the  history  of  Presbyterianism,  and  refers  to 
the  damning  fact  that  in  1660  they  had  hoped  to  limit  the  powers 
of  the  King. 

More  scholarly  than  these  diatribes  of  L’Estrange  was  a 
posthumous  tract  which  appeared  in  1663  called  “  Philanax 
Anglicus,  or  a  Christian  Caveat  for  all  kings  .  .  .  showing 
plainly  .  .  .  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  at  the  same  time  Pres¬ 
byterians  and  not  rebells.” 

*iReliq.  Baxter,  iii.  148-9. 

22  April,  1660. 

23  The  Rebels  Plea  or  Mr.  Baxter’s  Judgement  concerning  the  late 
Wars  Culy  25)  1660. 

24  State  Divinity  (1661),  IS.  Cf.  Needham,  “  Though  they  (the  Presby¬ 
terians)  laid  him  not  down  upon  the  block,  yet  they  brought  him  to  the 
scaffold.”  (Case  of  the  Commonwealth  Stated  (1650)  64-65).  See  e.g.  1, 
The  Interest  Mistaken  or  the  Holy  Cheat  (1661).  A  4th  ed.  appeared  in 
1682  (Kitchen.  L’Estrange.  413)  ii.  Relapsed  Apostate  (1661).  2nd 
ed.  1681. 

25  Relapsed  Apostate,  advertisement. 

26  Nov.  1661. 

27  April  1662.  2nd  ed.  1682  with  a  different  title.  (Kitchen  413). 

26  Published  by  T.  B.,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  author. 
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The  author  succeeds  in  making  out  a  case  for  his  conclusion, 
by  tracing  the  effects  of  the  teaching  of  Calvin,  "  Junius  Brutus" 
Knox,  Goodman  and  Buchanan  in  Holland,  England  and 
Scotland.  In  the  same  year  was  published  Sir  John  Birkenhead’s 
Cabala,  describing  an  imaginary  conference  of  dissenters  at  which 
two  ministers  were  appointed  to  “  observe  all  the  failings  of 
;  State  and  report  them  to  a  committee  appointed  to  improve  and 
!  aggravate  them.” 

That  the  Presbyterians  were  the  monsters  of  L’Estrange’s 
imagination  is  untrue.  As  a  body  they  were  responsible  for  the 
Restoration  and  loyally  accepted  the  non-limitation  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  when  this  had  proved  impossible.  A  paper  among  the 
Leeds  MSS.  to  select  one  of  many,  contains  a  list  of  wor¬ 
shippers  at  Presbyterian  conventicles  whom  even  the  perjured 
informers  employed  by  the  bishops  could  not  plausibly  accuse 
of  assembling  for  political  reasons.  Many  of  the  clergy  were 
famous  scholars,  honoured  in  their  own  days  as  great  preachers 
and  efficient  pastors.  Their  interests  were  primarily  theological, 

I  not  political.  The  loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  many  of  those  ejected 
in  1660  and  1662  had  been  punished  with  imprisonment  during 
the  Interregnum.®^  The  case  of  Andrew  Parsons  illustrates  the 
readiness  of  the  episcopal  authorities  to  discover  treason  where 
none  was  intended.  Parsons  had  joined  Sir  George  Booth  in 
I  the  Royalist  rising  of  1659,  and  at  the  end  of  1660  preached  a 
sermon  in  which  he  compared  the  Devil  to  a  King  courting  the 
soul.  This  was  held  to  mean  that  the  King  was  a  devil,  and  the 
unfortunate  preacher  suffered  three  months’  imprisonment  before 
a  royal  pardon  released  him.®® 

The  accusation  that  the  Presbyterians  met  to  plot  against  the 
Government  cannot  be  substantiated.  Calamy’s  evidence  is  nearer 
I  the  truth.  Speaking  of  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  he  says,  “  Often 
I  I  was  at  their  most  private  meetings  for  worship,  and  never  did 
I  hear  them  inveigh  against  those  in  power,  though  they  were 
commonly  run  down  as  enemies  of  royalty.  Such  men  prayed 
heartily  for  king  and  government.”  ®®  Calamy’s  testimony 
becomes  more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was 

i  writing  of  men  who  had  endured  persecution  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

The  description  of  the  opponents  of  the  second  Stuart 
despotism  as  Presbyterians,  however,  is  to  some  extent  intelligible. 

*9  Cabala,  or  an  Impartial  Account  of  the  Nonconformist’s  private 
designs.  29. 

®®H.M.C.  Rep.  xi.  App.  vii.  15. 

9^ See  e.g.  the  account  of  Joshua  Kirby  in  Bryan  Dale,  “Yorkshire 
Puritans,’’  93-95. 

92  Lyon  Turner,  iii.  303-4,  372-3. 

93  Life,  i.  88-9. 
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The  “  Five  Mile  ”  Act  imposed  a  political  test,  the  famous 
“  Oxford  Oath.”  Dr.  Bates  and  Dr.  Jacomb  subscribed,  but  the 
vast  majority  refused,  not  because  they  were  republicans,  but 
because  they  would  not  tie  their  hands  in  unforeseen  con¬ 
tingencies.®*  They  could  only  bind  themselves  to  obey  the  lawful 
commands  of  the  King.  A  few,  for  example,  Philip  Henry,®® 
were  prepared  to  swear  not  to  alter  the  civil  government,  but 
refused  to  say  the  same  about  the  ecclesiastical  settlement.®* 
Because  large  numbers  of  nonconformist  ministers  could  not 
bind  themselves  to  maintain  the  established  order  in  Church  and 
State,  we  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  to  them  a  dislike  of 
monarchy.  On  the  contrary.  Colonel  Blood,  in  1663,  thought  it 
advisable  to  assure  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  Ulster  that  his 
party  had  no  intention  of  setting  up  a  republic.®'^  The  best- 
known  Presbyterian  writer  of  the  day,  Baxter,  criticised 
Harrington  and  Vane  and  lived  to  regret  it,®*  not  because  he  had 
handled  them  too  gently,  but  because  his  political  opinions  did 
not  square  with  those  of  the  Church  party.  Baxter  taught  that 
the  people  do  not  possess  sovereign  power,  but  he  also  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  despotism  of  one  man.  He  thought  that 
democracy  was  “  usually  the  worse  ”  form  of  government,  but 
also  was  of  the  opinion  that  Neros  were  more  numerous  than  | 
Solomons.®®  He  wanted  a  limited,  not  an  elective,  monarchy. 
Sovereignty,  he  said,  was  vested  in  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  L 
and  when  the  King  acts  "  ultra  vires  ”  Parliament  can  resist  him. 
The  abuse  which  was  lavished  on  Baxter  is  easily  explained. 
He  never  recanted,  but  always  maintained  that  the  Long 
Parliament  had  justice  on  its  side  when  it  took  up  arms  against 
Charles  I.*® 

Baxter  expressed  the  views  of  a  majority  of  his  co-  ! 
religionists.  The  fact  that  in  England  and  elsewhere  they  were 
a  considerable  minority  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  order 
favoured  by  the  monarch  made  them  the  opponents  of  regal 
despoti.sm.  Their  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
marked  them  out  as  supporters  of  Parliament  against  the  Crown. 
When  Shaftesbury  was  building  up  the  Whig  party  he  found 
his  recruits,  as  Parker  had  prophesied,**  among  the  men  whose 
fathers  had  followed  Hampden  to  battle  and  Pym  into  the 

3*  Reliq.  Baxter,  ii.  422-S ;  iii.  4-9. 

35  Wm.  Bates,  “  Life  of  Philip  Henry,”  76. 

3®R.  Wild,  “The  Loyal  Nonconformist,”  quoted  Bate,  “Declaration 
of  Indulgence,”  51. 

3t  Adair,  “True  Narrative,”  271. 

38  A  Holy  Commonwealth  (1659).  Reliq.  Baxter,  iii.  71-72. 

39  Holy  (commonwealth,  63-8,  85,  202. 

*9  Ibid,  preface  and  pp.  86,  203-6,  230,  346,  et  seq.  Reliq.  Baxter,  iii.  72. 

Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  149-50. 
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division  lobby.  In  so  far  as  they  can  be  described  as  a  political 
party,  the  Presbyterians  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Whigs.  As 
York  wrote  in  1667,  they  did  not  wish  to  abolish  kingship  but 
“  to  bring  low  the  regal  power.”  Their  desire  to  limit 
Charles  IPs  power  in  1660  was  never  forgotten,  and  was  one 
of  the  arguments  used  against  their  toleration  by  Danby  in  1673.^® 

One  effect  of  the  attempt  to  enforce  strict  uniformity  was 
the  bridging  of  the  gulf  which  divided  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Independents.  In  1660  they  were  on  the  worst  possible  terms, 
because  the  policy  of  the  former  was  not  toleration  for  all  but 
comprehension  for  themselves.**  The  royal  declaration  of 
October  25th,  1660,*®  foreshadowed  a  union  between  the 
Anglicans  and  Presbj^erians,  but  was  ominously  silent  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  sects.  Of  the  latter  the  most  important  numerically 
and  socially  were  the  Independents,  the  men  who  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  the  five  dissenting  brethren  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  Strict  Calvinists  in  theology,  they  differed  from  the 
Presbyterians  on  questions  of  Church  discipline  and  organisation. 
This  dissimilarity  tends  to  disappear  after  1660,  as  the  persecu¬ 
tions  forced  the  Presbyterians  to  organise  themselves  in  con¬ 
gregations,  and  not  in  classes  governed  by  synods.*® 

In  16^  the  term  “  Independent  ”  did  not  possess  a  purely 
religious  significance.  The  growth  of  Independency  was  con¬ 
nected  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  execution  of  the  King  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The  Independents  had  even 
discarded  the  Brownist  principle  and  accepted  preferment  in 
the  Cromwellian  State  Church.  The  political  importance  of  the 
Independents  during  the  Interregnum  was  the  direct  result  of 
their  strength  in  the  army.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
religious  assemblies  were  regarded  as  strongholds  of  republican 
faith.  But  to  describe  all  their  members  as  republicans  is  an 
untenable  position.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  Independent  clergy  in 
1660  were  bom  episcopalians.*'^  In  1649  their  political  support 
was  given  to  that  party  which  opposed  the  employment  of 
gaolers,  magistrates  and  judges  in  the  enforcement  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  uniformity. 

Only  two  Independent  ministers,  John  Goodwin  and  Hugh 
Peters,  openly  supported  the  regicides.  John  Owen,  who 
preached  before  the  Rump  the  day  after  the  execution,  refrained 

«  Clarke,  i.  431. 

Grey,  “  Debates,”  ii.  47. 

**  Reliq.  Baxter,  ii.  379-80.  Ralph,  i.  52-3. 

Wilkins,  “  Concilia,”  iv.  560-4. 

There  still  remained  minor  differences.  The  authority  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergy,  for  example,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Independent 
ministers  (Burnet,  iv.  161,  Stoughton  “  Hist,  of  Religion,”  iv.  166-7). 

Hanbury,  “  Historical  Memonals,”  iii.  379. 
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from  commenting  on  it.^®  Goodwin,  the  former  Arminian  c 

Vicar  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Coleman  Street.*®  was  anathema  to  his  5 

Calvinist  brethren.  In  January,  1649,  he  published  a  vindication  li 

of  the  policy  of  the  army  in  purging  the  House  of  Commons  ®®  s 

and  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  came  forward  with  The 
Obstructors  of  Justice :  or  a  Defence  of  the  sentence  passed  on  i 

the  late  KingM  But  even  Goodwin  was  a  republican  only  because  v 

circumstances  made  him  one.  He  defended  the  regicides,  not  s 

because  he  had  a  predilection  for  commonwealth  institutions,  o 

but  because  the  restoration  of  the  King  would  mean  a  return  d 

to  religious  tyranny.®®  ii 

Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  political  aspects  of  b 

Independency.  Before  the  Restoration  many  congregations  were  a 

purely  religious  bodies.  In  1659  the  Church  at  Yarmouth  F 

recorded  “  concerning  civil  business  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  d 

desire  not  to  meddle  with.”  ®®  After  the  return  of  the  King  ,  d 

the  Independents  were  anxious  to  make  clear  the  non-political  |  a 

character  of  their  organisation.  They  recognised  Charles  II’s  f  C 

claims,®*  and  began  to  describe  themselves  as  congregationalists,  tl 

a  term  which  possessed  no  political  associations.®*  n 

The  most  celebrated  of  their  ministers  taught  the  necessity  d 

of  submission  to  the  civil  authority.  John  Howe  opposed  the  ti 

officers  who  dissolved  Richard  Cromwell’s  Parliament.*®  In  his  '  I 

best-known  sermon,  “The  Living  Temple,”  Howe  uses  language  j  s 

which  sounds  odd  on  the  lips  of  a  pastor  whose  people  were  t: 

noted  for  their  democratic  principles  and  the  low  estimate  they  I  1< 

placed  on  the  hereditary  rank.  He  thought  it  ridiculous  that  b 

peasants  and  labourers  “  should  take  it  upon  them  to  judge  to 
the  rights  of  their  prince  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  measures  t 

of  offences  committed  against  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  a 

government.”  ®''  The  reputed  head  of  the  Independents,  John  c 

Owen,  maintained  that  his  followers  were  loyal  to  Charles  II,  J 

and  disavowed  every  one  of  the  political  principles  Parker  had  F 

attributed  to  them  in  the  ”  Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.”  ®*  i 

He  was  almost  a  Tory  in  his  views.  The  compact  theory  has  a 

no  place  in  his  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  men  are  bom  c 

*®A  Discourse  about  Toleration.  Jan.  31,  1648/9.  \ 

49  Wilson,  “  Dissenting  Churches,”  ii.  406.  , 

50  Right  and  Might  Well  Met.  Jan.  2,  1648/9.  b 

61  (May  30)  1649. 

62  Jackson,  “Life  of  Goodwin,”  201-2.  i 

63  Stoughton,  “  Hist,  of  Religion,”  iii.  28.  I 

64  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1660/1.  4.  442. 

66  In  the  applications  for  licences  in  1672  the  older  word  is  rarely  used 
(Lyon  Turner,  i.  passim). 

66 Rogers,  “Life  of  Howe,”  120-24.  h 

62  Works,  iii.  356-7. 

68  Works,  xii.  455-6.  c 
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citizens  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  dissent  from  the  community. 
Subject  have  no  right  to  rebel,  even  against  a  tyrant,  save  when 
he  commands  them  to  be  guilty  of  the  sins  of  idolatry  and 
superstition.®® 

When  such  as  Owen  and  Howe  dared  not  at  times  appear 
in  the  streets,®®  the  lives  of  the  less  cautious  must  have  been 
well  nigh  unbearable.  Persecution  naturally  led  to  a  loss  of 
social  influence.  Although  members  of  the  Common  Council 
of  London  sat  in  George  Cockayne’s  congregation,®^  the  Indepen¬ 
dents  never  regained  the  influence  they  had  possessed  when  men 
in  high  places  had  worshipped  in  their  churches.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  views  of  Howe  and  Owen  were  universally 
accepted  among  them.  That  many  of  the  clergy  were  unjustly 
persecuted  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  but  in  the  pews  the 
democratic  spirit  was  strong.  The  organisation  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Churches  was  founded  upon  principles  which  made  clergy 
and  laity,  peer  and  peasant,  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  Each 
Church  was  self-governing  and  democratic  in  character.  It  was 
the  successful  working  of  the  democratic  principle  in  religious 
matters  that  inspired  the  movement  towards  political  democracy 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  influence  of  their  religious  associa¬ 
tions  had  made  itself  felt  in  the  political  conduct  of  many 
Independents  in  the  past  and  possibly  would  do  so  again.  It  is 
significant  that  when  Algernon  Sidney  was  seeking  allies,  at  the 
time  of  the  Popish  Plot,  to  assist  in  establishing  a  republic,  he 
looked  for  them,  not  among  the  more  aristocratic  Presbyterians, 
but  in  the  Independent  Churches.®® 

Leaving  the  Independents  for  the  moment  suffering  under 
the  imputation  of  being  actual  or  potential  rebels,  we  come  to 
a  third  group  of  dissenters,  whose  real  character  has  been 
obscured  by  the  abuse  heaped  on  them  by  both  Anglicans  and 
Nonconformists.  The  Anabaptists  have  been  described  as  "  the 
pariahs  of  history.”  ®®  The  movement  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  condemned  both  at  Rome  and  Wittenberg.  Catholic  priest 
and  Protestant  ruler  alike  regarded  it  as  a  menace  to  social 
order  and  religious  truth,  and  communicated  their  prejudices 
to  posterity.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Munster  experiment  the 
Anabaptists  were  hunted  throughout  Christendom  like  wild 
beasts.^  The  real  character  of  the  movement  is  difficult  to 

Ibid,  490-6,  531-2. 

80  Life  of  Howe.  225. 

81  Wilson,  “Dissenting  Churches,”  iii.  280-81. 

82Dalrymple,  i.  357. 

83  R.  Heath,  “  The  Anabaptists  and  their  English  Descendants.”  Con¬ 
temporary  Review.  Lix.  389. 

8* Underhill,  “A  Martyrology  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  commonly 
called  Baptist.” 
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determine.  It  was  neither  wholly  religious  nor  wholly  social  [ 
and  political.  The  poor  who  revolted  against  economic  dis¬ 
abilities,  religious  enthusiasts  living  on  the  borders  of  an  unseen  i 
world  awaiting  the  kingdom  of  Qirist,  passive  resisters  and  r 
militant  firebrands  were  all  denominated  Anabaptists.  The 
attempt  at  Munster  to  apply  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  , 
viewed  through  the  eyes  of  the  ruling  classes,  meant  communism  i 
— a  euphemism  for  the  spoiling  of  the  rich — the  polygamy  of 
Jan  of  Leyden  and  the  horrors  of  class  war.®®  j 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Anabaptists  in  the  State  Papers  is  * 
in  1533,®®  but  the  movement  had  died  out  by  the  reign  of  ; 
Elizabeth.  They  reappeared  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  I 
War,  not  as  part  of  a  continental  upheaval  but  as  an  offshoot 
of  Independency.  Puritans  engaged  in  settling  a  “  godly  j 
ministry  ”  saw  in  these  English  Baptists  the  successors  of  Jan  f 
of  Leyden.  Histories  of  the  Munster  tragedy  began  to  circulate  j 
in  London.®^  After  reading  their  Confession,  published  in  1646,  | 
Baillie  wrote  that  thousands  of  them  would  not  own  it,  as  their 
beliefs  agreed  with  those  of  the  German  Anabaptists.®*  Dr. 
Featley  concluded  that  of  all  heretics  the  Anabaptists  ought  to 
be  the  most  carefully  watched.®®  Evidence  that  some  of  the  < 
Baptists  of  Stuart  times  were  influenced  by  the  earlier  movement  , 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  Bunyan.  The  Anabaptist  tradition 
must  have  lingered  in  the  eastern  countries  which  had  provided 
a  refuge  for  many  fugitives  from  the  continent.  This  tradition  c 
was  the  treasury  on  which  Bunyan  drew  in  writing  Pilgrim’s  ^ 
Progress  and  the  account  of  the  fall  of  “  Mansoul.”  '^® 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  word  Anabaptist  was  loosely  f 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  and  applied  to  all  suspected  of 
holding  extreme  opinions.  The  bogey  of  communism  and  the 
belief  that  the  attack  on  the  prelates  was  a  preliminary  to  the 
ruin  of  the  wealthy,  explains  the  savage  severity  with  which 
they  were  treated.  In  March  1660  the  General  Baptist  Assembly  1 
issued  "  A  Brief  Confession  of  Faith,”  article  19  of  which  lays 
down  that  the  Church  ought  to  provide  for  the  poor  by  voluntary 
gifts.  This  was  their  answer  to  those  who  accused  them  of 

®®  Bax,  “  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Anabaptists  ” ;  Lindsay,  “  Hist,  of  the 
Reformation,"  ii.  Hastings,  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics."  f 
Article  on  Anabaptists.  L 

®® Gardiner,  “Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  viii."  Vol.  vi.  184.  ! 

®'^  A  Short  Hist,  of  the  Anabaptists  of  High  and  Low  Germany  (1642). 

A  Warning  for  England  (1642).  Harl,  Misc.  vii.  382-90. 

®®  Anabaptisme,  the  true  Fountaine  of  Independency  (1647). 

®®The  Dippers  Dipt  (1645).  ; 

Heath,  “The  Archetype  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  and  “The  ! 
Archetype  of  the  Holy  War”  Qjntemporary  Review  Lxxx.  541-58.  I 
Lxj^i.  105-18. 
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being  communists.’^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  people  to 
practise  communism  of  property  were  the  “  Diggers.”  Even  they 
only  claimed  the  right  to  take  unimproved  lands.’* 

Those  who  with  Dr.  Nalson  dismissed  the  Anabaptists  with 
the  phrase,  "  let  Munster  eternally  complain  of  them,”  ’*  found 
confirmation  of  their  dislike  in  the  excesses  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men.  A  few  Baptist  and  other  Nonconformist 
preachers  such  as  Vavasour  Powell,  John  Canne,  Feake,  Simpson 
and  Rogers  were  actively  associated  with  this  sect.  “  Old 
Dagon  ”  and  “  Man  of  Sin  ”  were  a  ty^  of  the  ^ithets  they  used 
to  describe  Cromwell,  the  great  “  Anti-Christ.”  ’*  But  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men  are  not  as  black  as  they  have  been  painted.  The 
doctrine  of  the  millennium  is  older  than  the  prophet  Daniel.  It 
was  held  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  still  persists.  Calamy 
describes  his  old  schoolmaster  as  a  strict  dissenter  and  “  a  sort 
of  Fifth  Monarchy  Man  ”  who  could  never  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Yet  a  more  harmless  and 
inoffensive  person  Calamy  had  not  met  with.’®  The  sentiments 
of  these  men  only  became  dangerous  when  the  “  saints  ”  took 
upon  themselves  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  divine  kingdom. 
But  such  outbreaks  as  that  of  Venner  were  the  work  of  a  few 
madmen.  The  majority  were  content  to  wait  patiently  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  God’s  promises.  A  pamphlet  published  by  William 
Erbery  in  1653  reminded  the  militants  that  they  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  powers  that  be.  The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  and 
the  Republicans  had  little  in  common.  The  first  was  a  religious 
movement  deriving  its  inspiration  wholly  from  the  Bible;  the 
second  a  secular  one,  whose  origin  can  be  traced  to  a  study  of 
the  classics  rather  than  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  Biblical 
prophecies.  “  Is  Monarchy  in  a  king  any  more  against  the  reign 
of  Christ  than  aristocracy  in  a  parliament?”  Erbery  asks.  "Is 
not  the  State  of  Holland  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Venice  as 
much  for  anti-Christ  as  the  King  of  France  or  of  Spain?”’* 

The  Baptists  dissociated  themselves  from  the  political 
heresies  of  the  Levellers,  Republicans  and  Fifth  Monarchy  Men 
as  completely  as  they  denied  connection  with  the  economic 
fallacies  of  the  “  Diggers.”  After  the  publication  of  the  second 

Underhill,  "Confessions  of  Faith,"  118-19.  Cf.  that  of  1647  where 
they  say  "  the  diligent  and  the  slothful  ought  not  to  have  equal  positions  ” 
(itkf.  280-84). 

■f*  Behrens,  “  The  Digger  Movement.” 

Common  Interest  of  King  and  People  (1677)  234. 

«  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1653/4  304-8. 

"Life,  i.  76. 

"  An  Olive  Leaf ;  or  some  peaceable  considerations,  etc.  from  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Powel  and  the  rest  of  the  good  people  of  Christ  Church. 
Jan.  9,  1653.  Ivimey,  “Hist,  of  the  Baptists,"  i.  257. 
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part  of  England’s  New  Chains  Discovered,'^'’  Kiffin  presented  an 
address  from  the  London  Baptists  complaining  that  it  was  read 
in  their  churches  without  their  consent^®  In  a  series  of  Con¬ 
fessions  of  Faith  published  between  1644  and  1689  they  declared 
their  aversion  to  interfering  in  secular  affairs.  They  were  the 
first  who  clearly  understood  the  modem  doctrine  of  toleration. 
The  magistrate,  they  said,  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  and  subjects 
ought  not  to  rebel  against  the  prince.  Only  when  liberty  of 
conscience  is  denied  ought  the  “  saints  ”  to  refuse  obedience,  and 
then  only  in  that  particular.™ 

The  same  conclusions  were  reached  by  Thomas  Grantham 
in  1678.®°  The  State  in  Grantham’s  eyes  was  an  organization 
existing  for  a  temporal  purpose,  which  had  no  mandate  to 
coerce  the  consciences  of  its  members.  He  complains  that 
Baptist  Churches  had  been  unjustly  treated  by  those  who  dis¬ 
solved  them  as  seminaries  of  rebellion  and  quoted  from  Saints 
No  Smiters,’*’^  in  which  the  Baptist  pastor,  John  Tombes, 
argues  from  the  New  Testament  that  both  Christ  and  St.  Paul 
commanded  their  followers  to  submit  to  the  civil  authorities. 
“  Even  if  some  foolish  men  in  the  same  form  of  profession  with 
us  should  break  due  bounds,”  Grantham  writes,  “  yet  this  ought 
not  to  prejudice  our  Churches  in  general,  who  oppose  such 
exhorbitances  as  much  as  any.”  These  ”  foolish  men  ”  were  the 
militant  Fifth  Monarchy  Men.  Grantham  held  millenary  views 
as  did  most  members  of  his  Church,  but  he  advised  the  impatient 
“  to  study  to  be  quiet  and  do  their  own  business.” 

Political  designs  were  attributed  to  the  Baptists  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  and  the 
Republicans.®®  Cromwell  dismissed  many  from  the  army,®^  but 
he  protected  Baptist  congregations  and  allowed  their  ministers 
to  hold  Church  livings.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Restoration 
that  peaceable  citizens  like  Kiffin  and  Knollys  were  molested, 
than  who  no  men  could  be  less  like  conspirators.  The  Baptists 

By  John  Lillbume.  March  24,  1648/9. 

™  Underhill,  “  Confessions  of  Faith,”  288-92. 

Ibid,  passim.  The  1689  Confession  of  Faith  is  only  a  reprint  of 
that  of  1677.  The  Baptist  Historical  Society  has  just  reprinted  the 
“Mistery  of  Iniquity”  of  the  Baptist  leader,  Thomas  Helwys  (1612),  the 
first  plea  in  English  not  merely  for  toleration  but  for  absolute  religious 
liberty. 

Christianismus  Primitivus. 

Published  in  1664. 

Christianismus  Primitivus  iii.  1-5,  12-13,  48-50,  etc. 

L.  F.  Brown,  “  The  Political  Activities  of  the  Baptists  and  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men.”  Champlin  Burrage,  “  The  Fifth  Monarchy  Insurrections.” 
E.  H.  R.  XXV.  722. 

**  Crosby,  “  Hist,  of  the  Baptists,”  iii.  231-42. 
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sent  addresses  of  loyalty  to  Charles  II,  but  the  persecutions  began 
as  soon  as  the  Anglican  clergy  were  in  the  saddle.*® 

Venner’s  rising  increased  the  suspicions  with  which  they  were 
regarded,  and  although  with  other  Nonconformist  Churches®* 
they  publicly  disowned  it,  they  were  handled  as  though  they  had 
appeared  in  arms.  Their  meetings  were  restricted  and  their 
leaders  imprisoned.®’^  One  writer  drew  a  parallel  between  the 
Baptists,  Ae  Lollards  and  the  sixteenth-century  Anabaptists, 
concluding  that  unless  the  movement  was  suppressed  the  nation 
would  be  ruined.®® 

Plots  and  rumours  of  plots  always  had  unhappy  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  Baptists.  When  news  of  the  Yorkshire  plot 
reached  London  several  clergymen  petitioned  in  favour  of 
severer  laws  against  Anabaptists  “  who  desire  to  throw  oflE  the 
yoke  of  all  government.”  ®®  Nothing  was  too  extravagant  to  be 
believed  of  them.  Samuel  Parker,  the  chaplain  of  the  Primate, 
even  licensed  a  book,  Mr.  Baxter  Baptised  in  Blood,  which 
described  how  the  skin  of  the  unfortunate  Baxter  was  “  most 
cruelly  flea’d  off  from  his  body  ”  by  New  England  Baptists. 
We  do  not  need  Marvell’s  assurance  that  “  there  never  was 
a  compleater  falsehood  invented.”  But  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  fears  which  the  Baptists  inspired.  Although 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  word,  Anobaptist,  to 
denote  all  classes  of  extremists,  many  of  those  who  intrigued 
against  Charles  IPs  government  belonged  to  the  sect.  Colonel 
Henry  Danvers  and  Francis  Smith,  the  “  fanatic  ”  bookseller, 
were  both  Baptist  preachers. 

As  a  rule,  the  Baptists  were  men  of  lower  social  status  than 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  In  the  episcopal  returns 
of  1665,  1669  and  1676  they  are  generally  described  as  "  mean, 
inconsiderable  fellows.”  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  popular 
fancy  should  attribute  to  them  dangerous  social  doctrines.  Some 
of  their  ministers,  notably  Tombes  and  Knollys,  were  men  of  ripe 

“/bid.  19-26. 

**/btrf.  42-9,  66-83.  Neal,  “Hist  of  the  Puritans”  (1833)  iii.  73-4. 

I  Unuerhill,  343-60.  The  Humble  Petition  of  Several  Societies  called  Ana- 
1  baptists  (Jan.  30)  1660/1.  The  Humble  Apology  of  some  .  .  .  called  Ana¬ 
baptists  Gan.  28)  1660/1.  Second  Humble  Address  of  .  .  .  Anabaptists  in 
f  Lincoln  (Feb.  6)  1660/1.  A  Renunciation  and  Declaration  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Congregational  Churches,  Jan.  1660/1.  A  Judgement  and  Condem- 
t  nation  of  Fifth  Monarchy  Men.  Jan.  17,  1660/1. 

f  87  Wilkins,  "  Concilia,”  iv.  564-5.  Crosby,  ii.  91-2.  Life  and  Death 
of  Hanserd  Knollys,  35-6. 

[  Semper  lidem  (1661).  Harl,  Misc.  vii.  398-407. 

F  89  Wilkins,  “  Concilia,”  iv.  580.  For  the  Yorkshire  Plot  (1663)  see  my 
I  article  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society’s  Journal,  xxxi.,  348-59 
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scholarship  and  occasionally  we  meet  with  a  wealthy  merchant 
like  Kiffin  among  them.*^  A  large  number  of  Cromwell’s 
soldiers  and  junior  officers  were  Baptists,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
higher  officers,  for  example,  Harrison  and  Overton,  Robert 
Lilbume  and  Packer,  The  red-coats  returned  to  civil  life  and 
attended  conventicles,  thereby  supplying  some  justification  for 
the  idea  that  conventicles  were  military  units.  The  episcopal 
returns  of  1669  specially  noted  the  presence  of  ex-soldiers  at 
Nonconformist  meeting-places.  In  Berkshire  Colonel  Rich  held 
a  conventicle  at  his  house  at  Cookham.  In  Normanton  Major 
Prinne  assembled  forty  of  his  former  command  for  religious 
purposes.®^ 

The  fear  that  “  the  number  of  those  that  were  to  be 
suppressed  did  very  much  exceed  .  .  ,  those  that  were  to 
suppress,”®®  occasioned  a  census  which  proved  the  Nonconfor¬ 
mists  to  be  a  small  minority.  Evidence  on  this  point  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  returns  to  Sheldon’s  circular  in  1^9,  from  the 
Indulgence  documents  of  1672  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  the  j 
returns  of  1665  and  1676.®*  The  episcopal  returns  indicate  that  | 
the  dissenters  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million,  or  about  I 
one  twenty-fifth  of  the  population,®®  a  number  which  Dr.  i 
Sherlock  admitted  to  be  “  too  small  to  hurt  the  constitution.”  ®*  L 
The  Baptists  were  considerably  weaker  than  either  the 
Presbyterians  or  the  Independents.  In  Wiltshire  they  obtained 
one-third  and  in  Somerset  one-fourth  of  the  licenses  granted 
in  1672.  In  Devon  they  secured  three  out  of  a  total  of  105. 
Although  in  Kent  one-half  of  the  licensed  conventicles  were 
Baptist,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  congregational  groups  P 
elsewhere  was  overwhelming.®^  If  disaffection  is  to  be  wholly  | 
attributed  to  the  Dissenters,  the  more  wealthy  and  numerous  I 
Presbyterians  must  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  blame.  A  fourth  [ 
group  of  Dissenters,  the  Quakers,  need  not  detain  us  longer  than  t 

In  Liverpool  the  Bishop  describes  an  Anabaptist  conventicle  as  com-  f 
posed  mainly  of  rich  people  (Bate,  App.  iv.)  f 

®2Lyon  Turner,  i.  50-1,  112  and  passim.  [ 

93  Leeds,  MSS.  14.  t 

9*  Lyon  Turner,  passim.  i 

95  Barlow,  “  Genuine  Remains,”  312-5.  Some  Remarks  upon  Govern-  ! 

ment  1689  (S.  Tracts  (1705)  i.  150).  Both  of  these  estimates  are  based  upon 
the  returns  of  1676,  which  only  dealt  with  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  r 
Cf.  Lyon  Turner,  iii.  114,  142,  and  Parker,  “  Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  j 
PoliW,”  pp.  xxxix.-xl.,  who  obtain  a  similar  result  from  those  of  1669.  But  [ 
the  Bishops’  returns  must  be  used  cautiously.  They  are  only  reliable  for 
districts  in  which  the  penal  laws  were  not  enforced.  Dartmouth  is  said 
to  have  no  dissenters  in  1669,  but  in  1672,  164  members  of  a  licensed  L 
congregation  sent  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  King.  The  same  is  said 
of  Oxford  City.  Lyon  Turner,  i.  42-6,  207-8,  iii.  827.  I 
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to  note  that  though  much  misunderstood  and  persecuted  by 
Anglicans  and  Dissenters,  they  had  no  share  in  the  plots  which 
troubled  the  last  two  Stuart  kings. 

An  examination  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Dissenters  yields  interesting  results.  Those  districts  which 
supported  the  Long  Parliament  and  consistently  returned  Whig 
members,  were  strongholds  of  the  Nonconformist  faith. 
Somerset,  according  to  the  returns  of  1669,  contained  more  Non¬ 
conformists,  more  dissenting  ministers  and  more  conventicles 
than  any  other  county  not  excluding  London.®®  After  1681 
Shaftesbury  looked  to  Somerset  for  armed  support.  Its  peasantry 
rallied  round  Monmouth,  who,  like  William  III,  preferred  to 
land  near  the  western  woollen  towns  rather  than  on  the  east 
coast.  Next  to  the  western  counties  the  Nonconformists  were 
most  strongly  entrenched  in  London  and  the  south-east,  the 
district  into  which  Protestant  refugees  from  the  Continent  had 
immigrated  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.®®  In  East  Anglia, 
the  home  of  Cromwell’s  “  Ironsides,”  Independency  had 
flourished  since  the  days  of  the  Brownists.  The  Independent 
Church  at  Yarmouth  boasted  one  regicide.  Miles  Corbet.^®® 
Richard  Bower’s  letters  to  Williamson  show  how  strong 
Independency  was  in  Yarmouth  after  1660,  and  here  again  we 
find  the  same  phenomenon,  a  disposition  to  favour  Puritan  and 
Whig  governments.^®^ 

The  Dissenters  were  most  numerous  in  the  towns.  In  the 
counties  where  Nonconformity  had  taken  deep  root,  the  big 
towns  were  remarkable  for  their  consistent  opposition  to  the 
Court.  London  elected  four  Presbyterians  to  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Charles  II.  Taunton  and  Tiverton  were  Whig 
strongholds.  Under  the  command  of  Blake,  Taunton  successfully 
defied  Charles  I.  In  1662  the  walls  were  razed,^®®  but,  nothing 
daunted,  for  years  after  the  Restoration  the  inhabitants  celebrated 
as  a  public  holiday  the  anniversary  of  the  relief  of  their  city.^®® 
“Were  this  town  brought  to  obedience,”  wrote  an  informer  in 
1682,  “  all  the  West  would  be  then  very  regular,  for  it  is  the 
nursery  of  rebellion  in  these  parts.”  ®®* 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  attribute  the  hostility  of  the 

®*Lyon  Turner,  iii.  78,  114-8. 

Smiles,  “The  Huguenots  in  England,”  88-115.  Barlow,  Genuine 
Remains,  312. 

100  Stoughton,  “  Congregationalism  in  Norfolk.” 

101  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1667/8,  passim :  1671,  48:  S.  P.  Dom.  Car.  II  418. 
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io*Toulmin,  "Hist  of  Taunton,”  429-30. 
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Dissenters  solely  to  a  desire  to  restore  the  Commonwealth. 
Inhuman  treatment  at  the  hands  of  enraged  Cavaliers  must  have 
destroyed  the  genuine  constitutional  loyalty  of  many  of  them. 
Oppression,  according  to  Solomon,  “  makes  a  wise  man  mad.” 
As  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  wrote,  it  is  “  not  the  having  several 
parties  in  religion  .  .  .  that  is  in  itself  dangerous,  ’tis  the  per¬ 
secuting  of  them  that  makes  them  so.”  The  son  of  William 
Jenkins,  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  died  in  Newgate,  fought 
for  Monmouth  to  avenge  his  father’s  death.^°®  The  persecutions 
which  followed  the  Rye  House  plot  explain  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Monmouth  was  greeted.  The  Independents  at  Axminster 
took  up  arms  primarily  to  defend  liberty  of  conscience.“'^  Many 
of  them  were  so  far  from  being  Republicans  as  to  believe  that  the 
Duke  was  the  lawful  king.^°®  Joined  to  the  legacy  of  hatred  which 
intolerance  left  behind  it  was  the  suspicion  that  the  royal  family 
desired  to  restore  Roman  Catholicism  and  regal  despotism. 
These  latter  considerations  had  more  weight  with  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  than  the  sufferings  they  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
Anglicans.  Hence  they  refused  a  toleration  which  was  extended 
to  Catholics  and  rested  on  a  doubtful  legal  foundation.^®® 

The  belief  that  the  Dissenters  had  been  unjustly  condemned, 
alarm  at  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  penal  laws  on  trade  and 
humanitarian  sentiment  assisted  the  growth  of  a  party  in 
favour  of  religious  toleration.  Those  who  supported  this  idea 
divided  the  Dissenters  into  two  groups,  the  tolerable  and  the 
intolerable.  In  the  first  class  Baxter  includes  the  Presbyterians 
and  most  of  the  Independents,  that  is  those  who  accepted  the 
Scriptures  as  the  standard  of  faith.  Those  who  looked  for 
revelation  “  from  within  ”  he  labelled  “  proper  fanatics.” 
Most  people  agreed  that  “  fanatics  ”  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
but  differed  in  defining  them.  Shaftesbury  would  have  tolerated 
all  but  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men.^^®  The  anonymous  author  of 
The  Present  State  of  the  Nonconformists'^'^*  advised  the  King 

i®5  Liberty  of  Conscience  the  Magistrates  Interest  (1668),  3. 
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in  1672  to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  but  added 
that  it  would  be  “  great  providence  to  provide  against  the  worst.” 
He  described  the  Presbyterians  as  friendly  to  monarchy,  recom¬ 
mended  that  “  a  careful  eye  ”  be  kept  on  the  Independents,  but 
doubted  the  possibility  of  gaining  the  goodwill  of  those  “  zealous 
commonwealthsmen,”  the  Anabaptists.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Dissenters,  their  toleration  was  never  debated  on  its  merits.  The 
issue  in  1672  was  not,  is  it  safe  to  permit  Nonconformity,  but 
has  the  King  exceeded  his  powers?  The  Whigs  preferred  later 
to  stake  their  all  upon  the  exclusion  of  York,  and  lost  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  relief  for  their  Nonconformist  allies. 

The  Commonwealth  party  was  not  recruited  solely  from 
the  conventicles.  The  names  of  a  few  dissenting  ministers 
appear  in  lists  of  conspirators,  but  the  Fergusons,  Hobsons  and 
Richardsons  found  little  support  among  their  ejected  brethren. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  that  the  republicans  were 
opposed  by  the  leaders  of  Nonconformity.  The  Presbyterians 
“  thought  it  a  deliverance  to  be  rescued  out  of  their  hands.” 
The  attitude  of  the  Republicans  to  the  clergy  was  ill  calculated 
to  win  their  support.  Baxter  was  moved  to  write  the  Holy 
Commonwealth  by  the  anti-clericalism  of  the  author  of  Oceana. 
Such  a  government,  he  thought,  “  Would  not  secure  us  the 
Christian  religion.”  Many  of  the  regicides  were  not  Puritans. 
Marten  and  Scot  were  notorious  libertines.  John  Howe,  speaking 
of  the  Republican  officers,  wrote,  “  I  know  some  leading  men 
are  not  ‘  Christians.’  ”  This  rift  between  Puritanism  and 
Republicanism  was  as  noticeable  after  the  Restoration.  Many 
Republicans  were  free-thinkers  and  began  to  “  profess  deism.” 
The  Commonwealth  leaders  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  Essex, 
Wildman,  Sidney  and  Neville,  the  City  agitators,  West,  Wade, 
Ayloffe,  Rumsey  and  the  two  Goodenoughs,  to  name  only  six, 
were  not  members  of  any  religious  organisation.  Some  of  those 
who  plotted  armed  resistance  after  1681  were  censured  by  the 
Dissenters  for  their  moral  frailties.  The  vices  of  Howard  and 
Grey  were  the  theme  of  popular  gossip.  Monmouth  was  an 
adulterer,  and  Armstrong,  his  intimate  friend,  a  murderer  and  a 
well-known  figure  in  London’s  haunts  of  vice. 

The  primary  interests  of  the  Dissenters  were  not  political 
but  religious.  They  had  supported  the  Interregnum  governments 
and  would  have  been  equally  loyal  to  that  of  Charles  II  if  liberty 
of  conscience  had  been  allowed.  That  the  Bible  was  the  revealed 
Word  of  God  was  the  fundamental  article  of  their  faith.  The 
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intellectual  ancestors  of  the  Republicans  must  be  sought  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  They  quoted  the  Bible  to  demonstrate  the  futility 
of  building  political  systems  upon  any  other  foundation  but  that 
of  natural  reason.  To  them  it  was  a  history  of  the  Jews,  and 
for  political  purposes,  only  of  equal  value  with  that  of  any  other 
nation.  Their  faith  in  the  superior  value  of  Republican  institu¬ 
tions  was  defended  by  arguments  of  a  political  rather  than  a 
theological  nature.  A  strong  monarchy  was  believed  to  threaten 
the  safety  of  private  property  and  personal  liberty.  It  is  these 
economic  and  political  considerations  that  lie  at  the  root  of  Whig 
and  Republican  opposition  to  the  second  Stuart  despotism. 

The  “  mean,  inconsiderable  fellows  ”  who  attended  con¬ 
venticles  were  not  the  men  to  whom  such  arguments  were  likely 
to  appeal.  They  did  not  submit  to  a  thousand  and  one 
annoyances  because  they  were  convinced  that  landed  property 
was  sacred.  It  was  the  gentry  who  saw  in  the  political 
philosophy  of  Locke  and  Sidney  a  faith  worth  fighting  for.  The 
leading  county  families  were  the  most  formidable  foes  the  Stuarts 
had  to  face.  They  aimed  at  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  increasing  that  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  politics  of  the  squires  who  filled  the  benches  at  Quarter 
Sessions  were  those  of  the  neighbouring  great  landowners.  Sir 
Edward  Seymour’s  influence  in  Devon  was  so  great  that  it  was 
mockingly  called  his  “  western  empire,”  and  its  members  were 
styled  by  himself  his  “  West  Saxons.”  In  a  thoroughly 
agricultural  county  like  Cheshire  the  politics  of  the  people  were 
settled  by  their  landlord.  Here  Delamere  was  the  leader  of  the 
gentry  who  entertained  Monmouth  in  1682  and  whose  son  dis¬ 
appointed  the  Duke’s  expectations  in  1685.  Three  years  later 
Delamere  in  Cheshire  and  Danby  in  Yorkshire  won  a  bloodless 
victory  over  the  Stuarts.  Buckingham,  the  county  of  Hampden 
and  his  less  worthy  grandson,  found  a  constituency,  Amersham, 
for  Algernon  Sidney,  produced  regicides  from  among  its  landed 
gentry  and  Presbyterians  as  eminent  as  Lord  Wharton. 

Just  as  the  religion  of  the  towns  coloured  the  political 
sympathies  of  the  inhabitants,  so  the  influence  of  great  nobles 
decided  those  of  rural  England.  The  importance  of  the 
Dissenters  in  the  struggle  against  the  Stuarts  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  suspicion  that  Charles  and  his  brother  were  plotting  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Protestantism  and  the  destruction  of  the  national 
liberties,  alienated  the  Dissenters  from  the  Crown.  Hence  their 
discontent  was  always  at  hand  to  assist  the  political  innovator. 

J.  WALKER. 

Marvell,  “  Works,”  iv.  337.  Ailesbury  Memoirs,  i.  360.  Portland 
MSS.  H.M.C.  Rep.  xv.  pt.  iv.  177. 
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Reviews. 

God  and  Man,  Four  essays  on  the  Nature  of  Personality,  by 

Emil  Brunner.  (Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  5s.  net.) 

In  these  four  essays  on  the  nature  of  personality,  Dr. 
Brunner  brings  his  well-known  emphasis  on  the  sovereignty  of 
God  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  personality.  He  writes  vigorously 
and  with  a  strong  sense  of  conviction,  and  his  conclusions  are 
bound  to  arouse  considerable  discussion.  The  first  essay  is 
devoted  to  a  criticism  of  the  philosophers’  idea  of  God.  Greek 
philosophy,  Brunner  holds,  has  for  a  long  time  had  a  strangle¬ 
hold  on  the  Biblical  conception  of  God.  Idealism,  realism  and 
the  system  of  identity  are  in  turn  brought  under  his  acute 
scrutiny,  and  are  rejected  because  they  all  share  in  the  conception 
of  man  as,  in  his  inner  nature,  one  with  God.  This,  Brunner 
argues,  is  not  according  to  the  conclusions  of  faith :  for  faith 
tells  us  that  man  is  a  sinner  whom  God  reconciles  with  Himself 
by  forgiving  his  sins.  He  is  very  severe  on  the  metaphysicians. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  build  up  the  Christian  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  theology  on  the  basis  of  a  philosophical  doctrine 
of  God.”  “  A  philosophically  reasoned  faith  in  a  personal  God 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.”  “  Not  by  philosophical  speculation 
do  we  come  to  know  God :  He  is  only  to  be  known  in  His  reve¬ 
lation  of  Himself.”  We  shall  agree  that  the  path  of  metaphysics 
does  not  carry  us  all  the  way  we  wish  to  go,  but  in  estimating 
Brunner’s  position  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he 
makes  too  clean  a  division  between  thought  and  revelation.  Is 
he  not  making  too  abstract  and  formal  a  distinction  when  he 
declares  "  The  Lord,  the  Creator,  cannot  be  fitted  into  any 
system  of  thought,  but  can  only  be  comprehended  in  obedience.”  ? 

The  second  chapter  on  the  Problem  of  Ethics  is  marked  by 
Brunner’s  desire  to  free  our  notions  of  conduct  from  the 
domination  of  rationalistic  ethics.  Both  idealistic  legalism  and 
realist  eudaemonism  share  a  common  weakness.  They  trust  man 
himself  to  achieve  the  good,  and  in  their  motive  they  are  self- 
centred.  In  accordance  with  his  general  scheme  in  this  book 
Dr.  Brunner  stresses  the  power  of  Christian  faith  in  producing 
true  freedom.  It  is  the  activity  of  God  which  creates  a  new 
relation  between  Himself  and  man,  releasing  man  from  bondage. 
“  All  ideological  ethics,  all  ethics  of  principle,  are  unmerciful  and 
inhuman.  They  are  not  only  loveless,  but  also  they  prove  them¬ 
selves  time  and  again  ineffective.  They  unfold  programmes  of 
social  reform  .  .  .  but  it  is  faith  that  frees  us  from  all  slavery  to 
programmes.” 
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This  emphasis  on  the  final  and  complete  determination  of 
God  in  all  human  well-being  is  directed,  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
against  systems  of  naturalistic  psychology.  Naturalism,  Brunner 
argues,  fails  to  do  justice  to  man's  spirituality  and  freedom. 
Idealism,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  see  man’s  real  dependence 
on  the  body,  and  errs  in  tracing  back  evil  to  man’s  bodily  nature. 
The  Biblical  view,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  the  contradiction  in 
the  nature  of  man :  for  on  the  one  hand  man  is  created  by  God, 
and  on  the  other  he  is  a  fallen  sinner.  We  are  thus  to 
interpret  man  as  a  “  broken  unity.” 

From  this  rapid  reference  to  three  chapters  it  will  be 
gathered  that  Brunner’s  treatment  of  the  problems  is  distinctly 
“  heavy  going.”  Dr.  Cairns,  who  has  translated  this  book,  says 
that  Brunner’s  style  of  lecturing  is  clear  and  emphatic,  but,  it 
must  be  admitted,  Brunner  has  a  love  for  the  startling  sentence 
that  is  not  always  self-explanatory.  Dr.  Cairns  tells  us  that 
many  country  congregations  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  sermons  of  young  pastors  who  are  adherents 
of  the  new  view.  One  of  them  is  reported  to  have  begun  a 
sermon,  “  I  have  never  loved  God,  and  I  shall  never  love  Him.” 
It  is  not  only  village  congregations  that  will  find  a  certain  be¬ 
wilderment  in  the  arresting  declaration  of  the  Barth-Brunner 
school.  Dr.  Cairns  feels  (and  we  share  the  feeling)  that  the 
new  movement  gives  the  impression  that  it  is  more  concerned 
with  discussing  systems  of  thought  than  human  realities,  thou|;h, 
we  must  admit,  Brunner  has  his  little  jest  against  the  scientific 
psychologist  who  really  knows  less  of  the  life  of  the  soul  than 
the  man  in  the  street! 

Chapter  three,  in  which  Brunner  deals  with  the  Church  and 
Revelation,  deserves  special  comment.  It  is  a  fine  argument, 
sustained  throughout  on  the  loftiest  level,  that  the  Word  of  God, 
which  is  the  ground  of  personality,  is  also  the  ground  of  the 
Church.  In  masterly  fashion  Brunner  sweeps  aside  all  humanistic 
conceptions  of  the  Church,  and  lifts  us  to  the  idea  of  the  his¬ 
torical  fellowship  of  the  Church  through  which  man  realizes  his 
true  fellowship,  and  through  which  God  ensures  that  His  message 
of  salvation  shall  be  taken  to  all  places  and  to  all  times.  We 
recommend  the  study  of  this  chapter  as  a  fine  antidote  to  the 
modem  tendency  which  sees  nothing  more  in  the  Church  than  a 
human  society. 

A  word  of  special  appreciation  must  be  added  regarding 
Dr.  Cairn’s  excellent  introduction  to  this  book,  and  his  illuminat¬ 
ing  discussion  of  the  main  points  now  at  issue  between  Barth 
and  Brunner. 

F.  TOWNLEY  LORD. 
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The  Veil  of  God,  by  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Nisbet 

and  Co.,  2s.  6d.  net.) 

The  Principal  of  Regent’s  Park  College  is  widely  known 
and  respected,  in  our  own  ranks  and  far  beyond,  for  his  writings 
on  the  Old  Testament  and  on  Biblical  Theology,  and  for  his 
expositions  of  Baptist  principles.  This  attractive  looking  volume 
in  the  “  New  Library  of  Devotion,”  edited  by  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  is  of  the  more  precious  and  intimate  things  of  personal 
faith,  and  it  will  be  very  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  those  who 
know  the  author.  It  is  written  for  that  great  company  “  who 
from  time  to  time  may  find  it  hard  to  hold  the  faith  without 
wavering,  because  for  one  reason  or  another  God  seems  to  hide 
Himself.”  Nature,  history,  even  the  great  drama  of  redemption 
and  its  record  in  the  Scriptures,  the  inner  life  of  man  and  the 
supreme  mystery  of  death,  alike  seem  to  conceal  as  well  as  reveal 
God.  In  six  brief  but  closely  knit  chapters,  each  of  which  closes 
with  a  prayer,  Dr.  Robinson  deals  with  these  “  veils.”  The  series 
of  books  to  which  this  belongs  is  intended  so  to  handle  the 
central  themes  of  Christian  experience  that  they  may  strike  with 
fresh  vigour  upon  the  hearts  of  readers.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  anyone  will  read  these  pages  thoughtfully  and  not  be  lastingly 
grateful  for  them,  for  they  are  themselves  an  unveiling  of  the 
author’s  own  deepest  beliefs. 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 

The  Development  of  Religious  Toleration  in  England,  by  W.  K. 

Jordan,  Ph.D.  (George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  21s.  net.) 

Dr.  Jordan  is  giving  the  student  of  history  what  will  long 
remain  the  standard  authority  on  Toleration.  The  first  volume, 
covering  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  English  Reforma¬ 
tion  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  appeared  in  1932  (Baptist 
Quarterly,  vi.,  187) ;  the  present  volume  deals  with  the  important 
period  from  the  accession  of  James  I  to  the  convention  of  the 
Long  Parliament  (1603-1640);  and  a  concluding  volume,  which 
will  include  a  complete  bibliography  for  the  whole  study,  is 
promised. 

The  plan  of  this  volume  is  admirably  clear.  There  are  five 
long  chapters  :  The  Dominant  Groups,  1603-1625 ;  The  Dominant 
Groups,  1625-1640;  The  Minority  Groups,  1603-1640;  The  Lay¬ 
men  and  the  Moderates ;  Roman  Catholic  Thought  and  its  relation 
to  the  development  of  Religious  Toleration,  1603-1640.  The 
development  of  the  policy  which  led  to  the  Civil  War  and  to  the 
cleavage  within  Anglicanism  is  clearly  traced.  Baptist  and  Con- 
gregationalists  come  prominently  on  the  scene,  and  Dr.  Jordan 
devotes  fifty-six  pages  to  a  careful  examination  of  Baptist 
Thought  and  its  Relation  to  the  Development  of  Religious 
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Toleration.  It  is  with  them,  he  says,  “  that  the  tolerant 
implications  of  Protestant  sectarianism  becomes  most  fully 
apparent  ...  It  is  to  their  great  credit  that,  though  persistently 
persecuted,  they  maintained  steadily  the  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty,  and  denied  that  any  human  power,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  exercised  any  legitimate  authority  over  the  human 
conscience.”  The  author  shows  full  acquaintance  with  our 
denominational  literature  of  the  period,  and  he  summarises  the 
teaching  and  writings  of  Helwys,  Smyth,  Busher  and  Murton  with 
fine  judgment.  One  discovery  will  excite  Baptist  historians,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States.  Leonard  Busher’s 
Religious  Peace;  or,  a  plea  for  liberty  of  conscience  is  perhaps 
of  equal  significance  with  Helwys’s  Mistery  of  Iniquity  in  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  religious  toleration.  Very  little  is 
known  of  him,  but  on  the  title  page  of  Religious  Peace  he  described 
himself  as  a  citizen  of  London.  He  was  exiled  well  before  1614 
and  sought  refuge  in  Holland.  In  his  book  he  puts  forth  the 
simple  axiom  that  no  temporal  or  spiritual  power  may  coerce 
faith.  For  “  as  kings  and  bishops  cannot  command  the  wind, 
so  they  cannot  command  faith.”  Of  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
no  copy  was  thought  to  be  extant,  and  the  edition  of  1646,  which, 
two  centuries  later,  was  reprinted  by  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society, 
has  generally  been  relied  on.  But  Dr.  Jordan  understands  that  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  is  in  the  Huntington  Library  collection, 
and,  if  this  is  so,  the  1646  edition  should  be  closely  compared 
with  it. 

Dr.  Jordan’s  study  can  be  commended  whole-heartedly  to  all 
students  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  periods,  and  it  should 
find  its  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  libraries  wort%  of  the  name. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 

Christ  in  the  Modern  Scene,  by  F.  Townley  Lord,  D.D.  (The 

Epworth  Press,  2s.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  a  bracing  book,  with  the  positive  note  dominant 
throughout.  Christ  is  real  and  active,  at  work  in  the  world  of 
to-day.  The  chapter  headings  are  arresting :  ”  He  gives  us  a 
song  and  puts  colour  into  life ;  takes  us  inside  religion  and  shows 
us  life  creative;  makes  us  rich  and  gives  us  romance;  breaks 
the  conventions  and  disturbs  our  complacency ;  shows  us 
reverence  for  life  and  gives  us  power  for  to-morrow ;  makes  us 
adventurers  and  shows  us  the  Father;  refutes  the  critics  and 
saves  and  abides.”  The  author’s  scholarship  does  not  obtrude — 
yet  it  is  there — and  many  apt  illustrations,  the  fruit  of  wide 
reading,  enrich  the  pages.  A  book  to  stimulate  faith  and  deepen 
devotion. 
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The  Christian  Epic.  A  study  of  New  Testament  Literature.  By 

Mary  Ely  Lyman  (Ivor  Nicholson  and  Watson,  8s.  6d.  net.) 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  early  Christian  Church  should 
produce  great  literature ;  in  its  life  were  the  conditions  requisite 
— heroic  abandon  to  a  cause,  passionate  feeling  about  that  cause, 
an  uncalculating  devotion  to  its  interests,  and  a  transcendent 
joy  in  its  possession.  How  that  literature — gospel,  chronicle, 
epistle,  homily  and  apocalypse — came  into  being  is  discussed  in 
this  book.  The  New  Testament  met  “  definite  needs  in  special 
localities  at  given  times.  Special  problems  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  needs  of  given  churches  had  to  be  met.  It  belonged  to  its 
own  time,  and  answered  the  needs  of  its  own  age.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  stands  above  its  own  age.” 

The  authoress  is  connected  with  Barnard  College  of 
Columbia  University  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  her 
treatment  is  both  historical  and  appreciative.  She  takes  the 
writings  in  the  order  in  which  they  arose,  thus  seeing  them  as 
they  are,  a  vivid  expression  of  life.  Naturally  she  begins  with 
the  earliest  records,  “  Q,”  of  the  exact  nature  and  content  of 
which  she  admits  there  is  no  certainty.  It  is  not  known  whether 
“  Q  ”  was  a  single  document  or  many,  whether  it  was  originally 
written  in  Aramic  or  in  Greek,  whether  Matthew  and  Luke 
used  the  same  or  differing  versions,  nor  what  exactly  it  contained. 
She  passes  to  Paul’s  letters,  which  “  directed  to  meet  certain 
definite  situations  in  the  Graeco- Roman  world  in  the  first  century, 
have  proved  to  have  power  both  to  express  and  to  inspire  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  all  over  the  world  and  all  through'  Christian 
history.”  Acts  is  divided,  part  being  treated  in  the  chapter,  “  A 
Diary  and  some  stories  of  the  Early  Church,”  and  part  in  the 
chapter  on  Luke.  James  is  described  as  a  Christian  sermon, 
and  assigned  to  the  closing  years  of  the  first  century;  Hebrews 
shows  the  church  meeting  persecution;  Revelation  evinces  the 
hostility  to  Rome ;  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Johannine  Epistles 
interpret  Christianity  for  the  Graeco-Roman  world. 

The  book  is  ably  and  interestingly  written,  although  perhaps 
many  of  the  lengthier  Biblical  quotations  could  have  been  omitted 
(surely  if  references  were  given  readers  would  consult  their 
Bibles),  and  anyone  who  reads  it  with  care  will  have  a  new 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Baptists  of  Towcester,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne,  B.A.,  B.D., 

B.Litt.  (Billingham  and  Son,  Northampton,  Is.) 

Mr.  Payne’s  ability  as  a  historian  needs  no  emphasis,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  is  dealing  with  Northamptonshire,  a  County 
that  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  This  booklet  of  twenty 
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full  pages,  which  covers  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
reveals  the  careful  research  and  marshalling  of  facts  which  we 
expect  from  him.  He  takes  us  into  the  company  of  early  General 
Baptists;  later  he  introduces  John  Wesley,  William  Carey,  and 
other  notabilities;  and  then  he  shows  how  a  church  of  the 
“  General  ”  persuasion  became  “  Particular.”  Would  that  all 
local  histories  were  as  competently  written. 

Are  We  Uniting?  The  Prospects  of  Reunion  in  England,  by 
Hugh  Martin,  M.A.  (Student  Christian  Movement  Press, 
twopence.) 

No  one  has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Reunion 
movement  than  Mr.  Martin,  and  in  this  booklet  he  carefully 
summarises  its  present  position  and  prospects.  He  recognises 
that  beyond  question  there  has  been  a  set-back  in  the  progress 
towards  Christian  unity  in  England,  and  speaking  of  the  Baptists 
suggests  that  no  one  claims  that  a  majority  of  them  are  in  favour 
of  uniting  with  anybody.  He  faces  the  reality  of  the  situation, 
and  draws  the  conclusion  that  if  there  is  ever  a  United  Church 
of  England  it  will  be :  (1)  a  unity  based  upon  a  common  Faith; 
(2)  a  unity  of  comprehension  and  not  of  compromise;  (3)  a 
Church  in  which  will  be  preserved  the  elements  of  value  in  the 
episcopal,  presbvteral  and  congregational  forms  of  church 
government;  and  (4)  a  Free  Church. 

Casting  out  Fear,  by  Frank  Buffard,  B.A.,  B.D.  (Student  Chris¬ 
tian  Movement  Press,  Is.  net.) 

Any  book  with  something  to  say  about  the  way  to  handle 
life  in  the  face  of  its  fears  is  sure  to  have  readers  in  these  days. 
Mr.  Buffard,  in  this  short  but  most  interestingly  written  book, 
has  given  us  an  account  of  the  place  of  fear  in  life,  its  causes, 
and  the  way  it  can  be  met  with  confident  faith  bom  of  a  living 
relationship  with  God,  The  chapters  dealing  with  courage  as 
the  fruit  of  forgiveness,  and  the  crowding  out  of  fear  by  eager 
obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ,  are  full  of  wise  practical  counsel. 
This  is  a  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  such  of  our  friends  as 
are  “  troubled  by  many  things.” 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Modern  Life,  by  R.  Guy  Ramsay,  M.A. 
(Kingsgate  Press,  2s.  net.) 

This  is  a  very  brief  but  helpful  exposition  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  It  gathers  up  the  many  shafts  of  light  that  have  come 
from  the  study  of  this  prayer  and  focuses  them  on  the  thoughts 
men  are  thinking  and  the  problems  they  are  dealing  with  to-day. 


Editorial. 

ALEXANDER  McLAREN’S  BIBLE. 

RYLANDS  Library  will  doubtless  attract  many  of  our 
members  during  the  forthcoming  Baptist  Assembly  in 
Manchester.  They  should  ask  the  librarian,  Dr.  Henry  Guppy, 
for  Dr.  McLaren’s  annotated  Bible,  which  last  year  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Library  by  the  widow  of  Dr.  McLaren’s  son.  Of 
all  the  recent  additions  to  Rylands,  this  small  volume  has  most 
domestic  interest  for  us.  It  is  interleaved  throughout,  and  was 
for  many  years  the  Doctor’s  constant  companion.  His  copious 
annotations  indicate  that  he  probably  commenced  using  it  during 
his  Southampton  pastorate. 


DR.  JOHN  MacNEILL 

The  Baptist  Church  has  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss  by  the 
passing  of  Principal  MacNeill,  of  McMaster  University,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixty-two.  He  will  be  remembered  for  his  twenty- 
four  years’  pastorate  at  Walmer  Road,  Toronto;  for  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  presidency  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance;  for  his 
principalship  of  McMaster :  but  among  those  who  were 
privileged  to  be  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Tuesday,  July  18th,  1905, 
for  the  closing  demonstration  of  the  first  Baptist  World 
Congress,  he  will  be  remembered  for  a  speech.  He  was  then 
so  little  known  outside  his  own  country  that  delegates  were 
enquiring,  “  Who  is  John  MacNeill,  who  is  to  give  the  closing 
address  of  the  Congress?”  That  speech  gave  him  international 
fame. 

Thirty-two  years  have  passed,  years  of  war,  years  of 
political  upheavals,  years  that  could  hardly  have  been  more 
crowded,  yet  the  memory  of  his  eloquence  abides.  Judge  Willis, 
Herbert  Anderson,  E.  W.  Stephens  and  F.  B.  Meyer  had  spoken. 
Each  had  risen  to  the  occasion  and  each  had  taken  his  allotted 
time.  Then  John  MacNeill  stood  forth  and  so  magnetised  the 
immense  audience  that  no  one  thought  of  leaving.  Young  and 
old  alike  were  thrilled.  Waves  of  emotion  swept  over  the  throng, 
as,  in  impassioned  tones,  the  young  orator,  in  speaking  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  attempt  of  the  Papacy  to  fetter  the  educational  system  of 
Canada,  uttered  those  terribly  eloquent  sentences :  “  Where  did 
you  ever  see  the  serpent  of  Rome  crawl,  that  it  did  not  leave  its 
trail  upon  the  leaf  a  glittering  slime,  and  in  the  field  a  useless 
furrow !  Moreover,  where  did  you  see  Rome  at  work  that  she 
did  not  move  with  all  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent?” 
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THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE,  1538-1938. 

From  the  beginning  of  1935  representative  committees  have 
been  at  work  considering  proposals  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Reformation  in  1938.  The  com¬ 
memoration  is  concerned  primarily  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
Bible.  It  was  in  1538  that  Thomas  Cromwell  issued  the 
Injunctions  ordering  the  parish  clergy  to  provide  “  one  book 
of  the  whole  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  in  English,  and  the 
same  set  up  in  some  convenient  place  within  the  said  Church 
that  ye  have  care  of,  whereas  your  parishioners  may  most 
commodiously  resort  to  the  same  and  read  it;  the  charges  of 
which  book  shall  be  rateably  borne  between  you  the  parson 
and  the  parishioners  aforesaid,  that  is  to  say^,  the  one  half  by 
you,  and  the  other  half  by  them.”  (^Spelling  modernized). 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  was  a  decisive 
event  in  our  national  history.  The  Reformation  centred  around 
the  Book,  but,  to  our  nation’s  loss,  it  does  not  now  hold  the 
same  place  in  English  life  which  it  held  formerly.  The  time 
is  opportune  for  a  recall  to  the  Book  that  its  spiritual  treasures 
may  be  discovered  anew.  It  is  certain  that  the  Word  of  God 
has  a  message  for  the  problems  of  this  age.  We  are  glad 
therefore  that  Dr.  Whitley  has  contributed  the  first  of  three 
articles  on  “  Baptists  and  the  Bible  ”  to  this  number  of  the 
Baptist  Quarterly.  The  second  on  “  What  Baptists  have  done 
for  the  Bible  ”  will  appear  in  July,  and  the  third  on  “What 
Baptists  have  done  with  the  Bible  ”  in  October. 

*  *  *  * 

In  connexion  with  the  celebration  various  volumes  dealing 

with  the  Bible  are  being  written  at  the  request  of  the 

Reformation  National  Council.  The  English  Bible  under  the 

Tudor  Sovereigns  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  written  by  Dr. 
Whitley,  and  published  by  Marshall,  Morgan  ■&  Scott,  Ltd.,  in 
two  editions,  paper  covers.  Is.,  and  cloth,  with  seven  plates 
specially  prepared  for  the  volume,  2s.  6d.  A  generation  ago 
Dr.  Whitley  began  the  direct  study  of  early  Bibles,  and  at 
least  one  copy  of  every  first  edition  has  been  examined  by  him. 
His  thoroughness  is  apparent  on  every  page,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  he  has  delighted  to  do  justice  to  Thomas  Matthews’  edition 
of  1537.  The  ampler  knowledge  that  we  have  of  Thomas 
Matthews  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  Dr.  Whitley’s 
researches. 

We  commend  this  volume  most  heartily,  not  only  for  its 
immediate  purpose,  but  also  for  its  permanent  value  to  all 
Bible  lovers. 


Editorial 
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ANDREW  FULLER’S  LETTERS. 

Our  member,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne,  has  already  listed  more 
than  350  of  Andrew  Fuller’s  letters.  More  than  a  third  of  these 
have,  he  thinks,  never  been  published.  There  were  several  in 
the  Isaac  Mann  Collection  (Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  VII),  and 
many  are  at  Furnival  Street.  He  has  also  come  across  quite  a 
number  of  individual  manuscript  letters  in  different  places,  and 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  members  who  may  have 
letters  (address :  19,  Furnival  Street,  Holbom,  E.C.4).  A 
modern  Life  of  Fuller,  worthy  to  be  placed  with  recent  Lives  of 
Carey,  is  overdue.  These  letters  will  be  invaluable  to  the  author. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

1937  has  witnessed  a  further  welcome  addition  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  roll  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  and  the  following 
names  should  be  added  to  the  list  published  in  January. 

Libraries  and  Universities : 

The  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School,  U.S.A. 


Personal  Members : 

Mr.  L.  H.  Alden,  J.P. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Aldridge,  B.A. 

Rev.  Percy  Austin,  B.A. 

Mr.  Cyril  W.  Black. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Chance,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Christy-Clarke. 
Rev.  Henry  Cook,  M.A. 

Rev.  J.  Ivory  Cripps,  B.A. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dodd. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Price  Evans,  M.A. 
Rev.  L.  A.  Fereday. 

Mr.  E.  Stanley  Gange,  J.P. 
Rev.  J.  O.  Hagger,  B.D. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Hawkins. 

Dr.  George  Howells,  M.A. 

Life  Member : 

Mr.  B.  B.  Granger. 


Mr.  H.  Jackson. 

Rev.  H.  Motley. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Neal,  B.Sc. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo,  K.B.E. 
Rev.  T.  Powell,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Rowley,  B.Litt. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Seal,  J.P. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Skirrow. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Smith. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Spurr. 

Mr.  J.  Starke. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Town. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Walton,  B.A. 
Rev.  E.  Victor  Whittle. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Wright,  B.A.,  B.D. 


The  Future  of  the  White  Race.’ 


This  subject  is  one  which  can  be  approached  from  many 
aspects.  Whether  our  special  interest  is  in  anthropology, 
eugenics,  world  politics  or  the  future  of  Christianity,  it  is  a 
problem  which  must  affect  our  thinking  and  planning.  I  propose 
in  these  remarks  to  confine  my  attention  to  the  future  balance 
of  population  between  the  white  and  other  races  of  mankind 
and  to  the  dangers  which  are  already  arising  through  the  mal¬ 
distribution  of  populations.  Many  people  take  the  fatalistic  view 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  control  or  direct  the  growth  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  populations  on  a  world  scale,  and  it  is  therefore 
idle  to  trouble  about  such  large  matters.  They  forget,  however, 
that  most  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  world  is  labouring 
to-day  are  not  due  to  the  “  blind  course  of  Nature,”  but  rather 
to  man’s  blind  and  unthinking  interference  with  it  by  such 
measures  as  birth-control  here,  saving  of  infant  life  there,  narrow 
nationalisms  with  prevention  of  migration  almost  everywhere, 
not  to  mention  wars  and  the  control  of  epidemic  diseases. 

Let  us  first  try  to  sum  up  the  changes  during  the  last 
century  or  two  in  a  few  figures.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
year  1770  there  were  155  million  persons  of  European  stock  in 
the  world,  and  that  now  there  are  750  million.  One  hundred 
years  ago  there  were  about  260  million  of  them,  of  whom  20 
million  lived  in  America,  about  120,000  in  Australia,  a  few  in 
Asia  and  the  rest  in  Europe.  Now  there  are  200  millions  in 
America,  8  millions  in  Australia,  4  in  Africa  and  the  rest,  about 
540  millions,  in  Europe.  The  world  population  being  now  round 
about  2,200  millions,  the  white  race  forms  roughly  one-third,  and 
Europe’s  population  one-quarter  of  the  whole. 

During  the  last  hundred  years,  whilst  the  white  race  has 
increased  nearly  threefold,  the  rest  of  mankind  has  probably  not 
increased  at  all,  or  may  even  have  slightly  decreased.  In  Europe 
births  have  exceeded  deaths  in  every  year  since  1770,  except 
1916,  1917  and  1918.  The  increase  has  been  maintained,  in  spite 
of  the  falling  birth-rate  since  1880,  by  the  fall  in  death-rates  and 
the  consequent  lengthening  of  life  brought  about  by  advances 
in  the  standard  of  living  and  in  the  art  and  science  of  medicine. 
The  saving  of  life  has  been  greatest  in  infancy  and  childhood, 

1  Opening  remarks  to  a  discussion  at  the  Baptist  Universities’  Society 
on  October  Sth,  1936. 
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and  for  Europeans  the  number  of  years  one  may  expect  to  live 
has  been  nearly  doubled  in  150  years.  Thus  in  Sweden  in  1770 
the  mean  expectation  of  life  was  thirty-five  years;  now  it  is 
sixty-two  or  sixty-three.  In  England  and  Wales  a  hundred 
years  ago  an  infant  could  expect  to  live  forty  years  from  birth, 
but  the  expectation  is  now  sixty-one,  and  the  same  applies  to 
white  people  in  the  United  States  of  America.  To  put  it  in 
another  way,  whereas  a  century  ago  only  one-third  of  the 
infants  born  in  England  would  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty 
according  to  the  death-rates  at  that  time,  now  nearly  two-thirds 
can  anticipate  reaching  that  age. 

What  further  improvement  in  longevity  can  we  anticipate? 
In  New  Zealand  the  expectation  of  life  of  women  has  now 
reached  sixty-eight  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expectation 
of  life  of  those  who  have  attained  their  sixtieth  year  has 
changed  very  little  in  this  country  in  a  century,  and  it  is  therefore 
argued  that  even  if  every  infant  were  to  survive  to  sixty  the 
total  expectation  of  life  is  never  likely  to  exceed  seventy-five 
years.  At  the  rate  we  have  to  live  at  present  that  is  probably 
true,  and  there  seems  little  prospect  that  the  wear  and  tear  on 
our  arteries  will  grow  less.  The  death-rate  of  people  over  sixty 
in  Norway  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  in  England,  however, 
and  at  these  ages  the  rates  in  many  European  countries  compare 
favourably  with  our  own.  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion, 
nevertheless,  that,  short  of  some  revolutionary  discovery,  not 
much  further  improvement  in  longevity  of  the  white  race  can 
be  looked  for.  That  being  so,  it  is  inevitable  that,  owing  to  the 
recent  accumulation  of  older  people  in  the  population  of  Europe 
and  depletion  of  the  young  by  the  falling  birth-rate  and  slaughter 
of  the  War,  we  shall  very  shortly  be  faced  with  a  rising  death- 
rate  when  measured  on  the  basis  of  the  population  as  a  whole, 
that  is  to  say  a  rising  “  crude  death-rate,”  in  the  language  of 
the  statisticians.  To  sum  up  the  matter  very  tersely,  the 
advances  in  hygiene,  education  and  standard  of  living  which  have 
been  pulling  down  the  mortality  of  the  white  race  during  the 
last  three-quarters  of  a  century  have  enabled  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  to  increase  greatly,  but  now  we  can  look  for  little  further 
total  increase  by  those  means,  and  indeed  must  face  some  degree 
of  paying  back  of  the  temporary  advantages  which  have  been 
gained  in  the  matter  of  numbers. 

This  would  not  be  a  cause  for  concern,  perhaps,  were  it  not 
that  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  mankind  are  now  entering  upon 
their  period  of  falling  mortality  through  the  spread  of  knowledge 
from  the  whites,  and  the  coming  century  may  be  expected,  short 
of  cataclysmic  wars  or  epidemics,  to  produce  a  similar  increase 
in  population  to  that  which  the  white  race  has  experienced  in 
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the  last  century.  And  what  would  that  mean?  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  what  is  already  happening  in  India.  At  the  end  of  last 
century  the  population  of  British  India  was  under  300  millions, 
and  in  1921  it  was  about  320  millions.  In  the  last  fifteen  years 
it  has  increased  by  SO  millions,  and  at  the  census  of  1941  is 
expected  to  exceed  400,  notwithstanding  that  the  death-rate  is 
still  twice  as  great  as  in  England.  As  the  death-rate  is  brought 
lower  and  the  social  evils  of  child  marriage  and  the  ban  on  the 
remarriage  of  widows  are  removed  the  rate  of  increase  is  likely 
to  become  greater  still.  The  serious  problem  for  India  which 
this  raises  is  now  recognised  in  that  country,  for  economists 
estimate  the  limits  of  food  production  in  India  to  be  only 
sufficient  to  feed  440  millions.  At  the  All-India  Population 
Conference  in  Lucknow  early  in  1936,  the  Vice  Chancellor  of 
that  University  stated  the  problem  in  these  words :  “  The 
inordinate  increase  of  population  produces  such  an  amount  of 
pressure  on  the  food  supply  that  the  standard  of  living  falls 
continually  .  .  .”  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  outlet  by 
migration  was  practically  closed  to  the  people  of  India,  since 
most  countries  are  unwilling  to  admit  Indians  in  any  appreciable 
numbers.  Professor  Muckerjee,  who  occupies  the  Chair  of 
Economics  at  Lucknow,  expressed  the  view  that  the  solution  must 
be  found  mainly  in  birth-control.  “  Modern  education,  medicine 
and  public  hygiene  have  reached  the  Indian  village  and,  as  these 
spread  more,  birth-control  will  shock  people  less  and  an  adaptive 
fertility  will  relieve  the  present  heavy  population  pressure.” 

Speaking  from  the  slight  knowledge  of  the  East  which  I 
have,  I  shall  be  surprised  if  birth-control  becomes  an  effective 
factor  in  the  Indian  villages  within  the  next  half-century, 
however,  and  I  anticipate  that  a  very  considerable  reduction  in 
mortality  will  occur  before  that  begins  to  operate.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  is  at  present  180  per  1,000,  or  three  times  ours, 
and  the  expectation  of  life  is  twenty-seven  years  only,  or  less 
than  half  ours,  so  there  is  prospect  of  considerable  improvement 
there.  India’s  population  increase  during  the  next  half-century 
is,  therefore,  likely  to  become  a  serious  world  problem.  In 
Asiatic  countries  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  any  fall  in  the  birth¬ 
rate  save  in  Japan,  where  people  are  being  driven  to  a  limitation 
of  families  because  openings  for  emigration  from  that  over¬ 
crowded  country  are  now  so  small.  Korea  and  Manchuria  have 
proved  a  disappointment  as  outlets  for  her  population.  But 
Japan  has  been  imbibing  Western  ideas  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  what  is  now  beginning  to  happen  there  with  regard  to  birth- 
control  cannot  be  expected  to  exercise  a  serious  influence  in  India 
and  China  for  a  long  time.  With  regard  to  the  Black  race, 
although  the  increase  in  Africa  may  be  unimportant,  the  coloured 
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population  of  North  America  has  increased  from  some  eight  to 
thirty-two  millions  during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  present 
rate  of  increase  is  slight,  however,  owing  to  a  low  birth-rate. 

So  far  I  have  said  little  about  the  effects  of  family  limita¬ 
tion  upon  the  white  population  of  Europe  and  America.  I  have 
tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  further  lengthening  of  life  is  not 
likely  to  help  very  much  in  maintaining  the  numbers  of  white 
people,  and  one  may  say  that  the  future  of  the  white  race 
depends  upon  the  course  of  its  birth-rate.  What  that  course  is 
going  to  be  no  one  can  foretell,  but  its  future  lies  in  its  own 
hands.  The  rate  began  to  fall  in  North-West  Europe  about  1875 
and  it  is  now  less  than  half  what  it  was  before  that  date.  During 
the  preceding  centuries  it  was  regarded  as  fixed  and  immutable, 
round  about  35  per  1,000  living.  Now  it  is  about  15  per  1,000. 
The  net  reproduction  rate,  as  Kuczynski  has  called  it,  was  1.3 
in  North-West  Europe  fifty  years  ago — that  is  to  say,  100 
mothers  were  then  producing  130  future  mothers,  after  allowing 
for  the  girls  who  would  not  survive  to  the  age  of  motherhood. 
At  present  the  rate  is  only  0.76,  or  100  mothers  are  only  pro¬ 
ducing  76  future  mothers.  This  means  that  if  the  present  birth¬ 
rate  continues  the  population  of  North-West  Europe  will  fall 
by  one  quarter  every  thirty  years  as  soon  as  the  temporary  excess 
of  old  people  has  passed  on.  In  most  of  the  countries  concerned 
the  fall  has  not  yet  commenced,  but  unless  immigration  increases 
it  is  expected  to  start  within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
white  population  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Australia 
is  in  little  better  position;  it  is  no  longer  reproducing  itself  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  age  scale,  but  is  still  increasing  by  immigra¬ 
tion  and  the  effects  of  a  falling  death-rate.  In  Southern  Europe, 
that  is  to  say  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  birth-rate  has 
not  yet  fallen  so  low  and  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is 
likely  to  continue  for  some  time.  In  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe 
there  is  at  present  a  fairly  high  birth-rate. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  raise 
the  reproduction  rate  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  reduction  in 
the  mortality  of  women,  which  is  now  very  small  before  middle 
age,  nor  by  a  higher  marriage  rate,  nor  by  earlier  marriage.  It 
can  only  be  appreciably  raised  by  a  general  desire  for  larger 
families,  and  of  this  there  is  little  prospect.  Failing  this  the 
countries  of  North-West  Europe  and  North  America  must, 
unless  they  alter  their  immigration  policy,  look  forward  to  a 
declining  population  and  all  that  must  involve.  It  seems 
to  be  a  common  belief  that  a  reduction  of  five  or  ten  millions 
in  the  population  of  England  would  be  good  for  unemployment, 
but  I  believe  that  to  be  a  complete  fallacy  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  in  order  to  reach  such  an  adjustment  we  should  have 
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to  pass  through  more  severe  trade  depression  than  we  have 
ever  experienced.  Our  manufacturing  trades  depend  for  their 
prosperity  on  an  increasing  output  and  not  an  ever-diminishing 
demand  for  the  article  they  are  producing.  But  we  must  keep 
away  from  economics  in  this  discussion.  The  difficulties  which 
face  North-West  Europe  are  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by  the 
provision  of  family  or  marriage  allowances,  although  these  may 
encourage  a  slight  increase  in  the  birth-rate.  Eventually  they 
must  be  overcome  by  alterations  in  migration  policy. 

For  some  time  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  will 
continue  to  increase  and  from  some  countries  such  as  Italy  an 
outlet  will  be  needed  for  the  surplus  population.  No  outlet  on 
a  large  enough  scale  is  likely  to  be  found  by  new  colonisation, 
short  of  a  large  development  of  the  Australian  continent.  In 
1914  there  were  only  some  20,000  Germans  in  all  the  German 
colonies,  and  Italy  has  only  succeeded  so  far  in  settling  a  few 
thousand  Italians  in  her  African  colonies.  But  both  Italy  and 
Poland  anticipate  increases  of  about  ten  millions  before  their 
populations  become  stationary.  Immigration  barriers  between 
one  group  of  whites  and  another  will  probably  have  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  solve  that  problem.  At  present  the  British 
colonies  and  Dominions  and  the  United  States  of  America  are 
practically  closed  to  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans,  and  so 
are  most  of  the  countries  in  North-West  Europe.  The  only 
nationals  who  can  find  admittance  to  the  British  Dominions  or 
North  America  in  any  appreciable  numbers  are  North-West 
Europeans,  that  is  to  say,  from  just  those  countries  which  are 
or  soon  will  be  unwilling  to  part  with  their  nationals.  The 
population  problems  which  will  arise  between  one  part  of  the 
white  race  and  another  during  the  next  half-century — declining 
populations  in  one  set  of  countries  and  surplus  in  another  set — 
certainly  can  be  met  by  a  policy  such  as  France  has  been  pur¬ 
suing  since  the  War,  the  admission  and  rapid  naturalisation  of 
other  Europeans,  thus  maintaining  her  own  population  and  at 
the  same  time  relieving  pressure  elsewhere.  Narrow  nationalistic 
policies  such  as  are  being  pursued  elsewhere  in  Europe  and 
America,  efforts  to  keep  the  birth-rate  up  just  where  the  problem 
of  over-population  is  becoming  acute  and  prevention  of  immigra¬ 
tion  where  it  would  be  beneficial,  can  only  lead  to  suffering  if 
not  to  war.  Would  that  the  white  races  would  get  together  and 
plan  a  sane  policy  for  the  future  welfare,  not  only  of  the  whites, 
but  of  all  the  races  of  mankind  alike. 

As  to  how  the  problem  of  India  and  Japan,  and  perhaps  of 
China’s  growing  population  now  in  excess  of  440  millions,  are 
to  be  met  in  the  future,  whether  by  virtually  forcing  them  to 
choose  between  famine  or  wars  of  expansion  or  birth-control 
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as  we  are  doing  to  Japan,  or  by  opening  the  fast-closed  doors  of 
certain  parts  of  the  British  Empire  which  are  as  yet  undeveloped, 
or  by  embarking  upon  an  even  broader  policy  of  racial  admixture, 
these  are  questions  I  must  present  to  you  with  large  marks  of 
interrogation. 

PERCY  STOCKS. 


The  First  Generation,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne,  B.A.,  B.D., 
B.Litt.  (Carey  Press,  2s.  net.) 

The  new  Editorial  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  has  a  flair  for  history  and  the  capacity  to  make  it 
vivid.  These  attractive  essays  are  based  upon  a  careful  study 
of  contemporary  records  and  of  much  unpublished  material, 
with  the  result  that  the  personalities  of  the  Society’s  early 
leaders  become  real.  Inevitably  Carey  and  his  big  four — Fuller, 
Ryland,  Sutcliff  and  Pearce — are  there,  but,  in  addition,  fifteen 
portraits  of  less  well-known  men  and  women  are  skilfully  re¬ 
painted.  Deacons  Thomas  Potts  and  Thomas  King,  Secretary 
John  Dyer,  Professor  John  Mack,  shrewd  and  saintly  Hannah 
Marshman,  live  again  and  challenge  the  consecration  of  this 
generation. 

Mr.  Payne  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  volume  which  is 
of  such  historical  value  that  none  of  our  members  should  fail 
to  add  it  to  his  library. 


Baptists  and  the  Bible. 

1.  WHAT  THE  BIBLE  HAS  DONE  FOR  THEM. 

First,  it  has  called  them  into  being. 

In  Apostolic  days,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  followers 
of  Christ  devoted  themselves  to  His  service  in  the  act  of  baptism. 
And  so  long  as  the  Bible  was  available  to  new  peoples  in  their 
own  tongues,  there  was  no  lack  of  new  believers,  who  kept  up 
the  custom.  Latins  at  Carthage,  Syrians  at  Edessa,  Armenians 
by  the  Black  Sea,  Copts  up  the  Nile,  all  practised  the  baptism 
of  believers.  The  Greeks,  who  had  the  Word  of  God  in  their 
own  language,  during  centuries  trained  their  catechumens  for 
the  great  eves  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  when  they 
dedicated  themselves  in  baptism.  When  they  evangelised  the 
Russians,  and  gave  them  the  Slavonic  Bible,  again  there  were 
mass-baptisms  of  converts  in  their  rivers.  It  was  Western 
Europe,  where  the  Roman  missionaries  did  not  translate  the 
Bible,  and  where  they  did  christen  infants  to  save  them  from 
endless  torture,  which  dropped  gradually  the  baptism  of 
believers. 

As  the  Middle  Ages  closed,  new  versions  of  the  Bible  began 
to  appear.  John  Huss  revised  the  old  Bohemian,  and  a  New 
Testament  was  in  print  by  1475.  Nine  years  earlier,  the 
Waldensians  had  their  German  Bible  at  Strassburg.  As  the 
brethren  inheriting  the  pious  tradition  of  the  past  fed  their  souls 
with  this  rich  food,  some  of  them  noticed  how  the  Testament 
had  nothing  to  say  about  infant  christening,  but  much  about 
believers’  baptism.  Gradually  the  importance  of  this  became 
evident,  and  by  1526  the  Anabaptists  were  known  widely.  We 
can  trace  the  connection  readily  between  the  English  Bible  and 
English  Baptists. 

Our  island  was  far  behind  the  continent  in  having  the  Word 
of  God  available.  Wycliffe’s  Bible  was  forbidden  to  ordinary 
readers;  the  earliest  printed  versions  had  to  be  machined  abroad 
and  smuggled  in.  Only  in  1537  did  the  king  license  versions, 
only  next  year  did  he  order  that  a  Bible  be  placed  in  every 
Church,  for  people  to  read  at  will.  Even  so,  there  were  ups 
and  downs,  and  not  till  1560  was  a  family  Bible  published  which 
made  its  way  into  the  home,  where  people  could  read,  think, 
discuss,  without  being  guided  by  ministers.  A  negro  has  said 
that  unless  someone  “  explains  ”  the  Bible,  it  is  sure  to  make 
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Baptists.  Now  the  Genevan  Bible  had  abundant  explanations, 
by  followers  of  Calvin,  whose  attention  was  given  to  quite  other 
points.  The  long  custom  of  infant  christening  had  engrained 
itself,  and  had  fashioned  theology,  as  a  note  on  1  Cor.  vii.  14 
shows : — 

“  They  that  are  borne  of  either  of  the  parents  faithful,  are 
also  counted  members  of  Christ’s  Church,  because  of  the  promes. 
Act.  ii.  39.”  Nearly  the  only  comment  on  a  passage  mentioning 
baptism  is  on  Matthew  xxviii.  19 ;  and  it  seems  somewhat 
humorous  to  us :  “  Men  may  not  teach  their  own  doctrine,  but 
whatsoever  Christ  hath  taught  them.” 

Elizabeth  burned  some  Dutchmen  for  heresy.  They  were 
Anabaptists  into  the  bargain,  and  were  so  called.  It  would  be 
natural  for  someone  to  ask  why  they  “  baptised  again  ” ;  and 
so  the  question  was  raised  in  English  circles.  Once  the  answer 
was  given,  “  Because  they  find  nothing  in  the  Bible  about  infant 
baptism,  and  they  do  baptise  a  man  who  acknowledges  Christ 
as  his  Lord,”  then  Englishmen  could  search  the  Scriptures  for 
themselves,  and  reach  the  conclusion  that  infant  baptism  was 
simply  a  tradition  of  man,  which  made  the  word  of  God  of  no 
effect  in  this  matter.  English  Baptists  came  into  existence 
through  the  English  Bible,  when  the  Bible  speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  an  amusing  coincidence  that  when  King  James  ordered  the 
new  revision  to  have  no  note  or  comment,  the  Authorised  version 
appeared  in  1611,  and  the  very  next  year  a  Baptist  church 
appeared  in  London. 

The  second  thing  that  the  Bible  has  done  for  Baptists,  is 
to  focus  their  attention  on  two  fundamental  duties,  which  precede 
and  follow  baptism:  Win  disciples;  Train  them.  Baptists  are 
a  perpetual  nuisance  to  statesmen  in  Rumania,  because  they  will 
propagate  their  views;  they  might  be  tolerate'd  if  they  would 
be  quiet,  but  they  will  preach,  and  preach  even  though  their 
hearers  are  members  in  good  standing  within  the  Established 
Church.  If  Baptists  ever  slacken  in  this  duty,  Nemesis  over¬ 
takes  them,  the  churches  shrink  and  die.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  B.M.S.  was  first  of  the  modern  societies,  or  that  the  founder 
of  the  Bible  Society  was  a  Baptist.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
are  not  so  obedient  to  the  second  order,  to  teach  whatever  the 
Lord  bade.  Yet  at  least,  while  other  denominations  pay  great 
attention  to  creeds,  right  thinking.  Baptists  have  paid  more  to 
covenants,  right  doing. 

A  third  thing  the  Bible  has  done  for  us  is  to  nourish  private 
devotion.  In  this  we  are  not  peculiar  or  exceptional  or  specially 
devout ;  but  the  Bible  is  our  characteristic  book.  Maggie 
Tulliver  found  her  help  in  the  Imitation  of  Christ;  Lancelot 
Andrewes  drew  on  the  writings  of  centuries ;  Bunyan’s  Christian 
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had  only  the  one  scroll.  In  the  days,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
people  carried  their  books  to  church,  the  Episcopalian  took  a 
prayer-book  and  a  hymn-book.  Baptists  took  Bibles.  A  dear 
old  saint,  whose  eyesight  was  failing,  had  to  get  a  companion  to 
read  to  her;  the  companion  was  greatly  puzzled  when  her 
devout  search  for  good  books  was  not  valued,  and  when  her 
old  lady  wanted  nothing  but  the  Bible  itself. 

Again,  the  Bible  has  fashioned  our  public  worship.  England 
owes  much  to  Cranmer,  who  sought  and  winnowed,  and  brought 
together  a  number  of  beautiful  prayers  for  common  use;  it 
owes  him  this,  that  morning  and  evening  the  worshippers  say 
three  or  four  psalms,  hear  fine  passages  from  both  Testaments. 
Baptists  have  laid  aside  his  selections  from  the  masters  of  prayer, 
believing  rather  in  prayer  directly  springing  from  the  experience 
of  the  worshippers;  they  have  followed  Cranmer  in  using  the 
Bible.  At  least,  they  used  to.  To-day  we  are  in  grave  danger 
of  having  the  New  Testament  displaced  in  the  morning  by  an 
address  to  children,  even  if  hardly  any  are  present;  and  having 
only  one  short  lesson  at  night,  because  people  don’t  want  long 
services.  Is  the  abandonment  of  this  custom  one  of  the  causes 
contributing  to  a  steady  shrinkage? 

The  Bible  has  guided  us  in  our  organisation.  The  growth 
of  centuries  had  evolved  a  most  elaborate  system;  when  the 
Tudor  reformers  had  simplified  much  there  still  remained 
curates,  vicars,  rectors,  archdeacons,  canons,  deans,  bishops  and 
archbishops.  Baptists  could  find  no  such  names  in  the  Bible, 
nor  easily  people  who  under  other  names  answered  to  them.  It 
was  easy  to  find  pastors  and  teachers,  bishops,  elders,  deacons; 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  Baptists  settled  down  to 
have  local  officers  called  Elders  or  Pastors,  and  Deacons;  with 
travelling  officers  like  Paul  called  Superintendents  or  Messengers. 
They  recognised  what  had  to  be  done — ^Win,  Teach;  and  they 
set  their  officers  to  see  to  these  essentials,  with  deacons  to 
manage  business  like  the  Seven  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  as 
Baptists  have  grown,  and  fresh  needs  have  arisen,  other  officers 
have  been  found  necessary ;  but  caretakers,  organists,  secretaries, 
committees,  recorders,  treasurers,  presidents,  have  not  often  come 
to  lord  it  over  God’s  heritage,  nor  to  claim  that  they  hold  office 
by  Divine  Right,  so  that  there  can  be  no  true  Church  without 
them.  The  Bible  has  plain  warnings  against  domineering,  and 
a  plain  promise  that  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  liberty. 

Once  again;  the  Bible  has  largely  guided  Baptist  thinking. 
For  centuries  we  were  shut  out  from  universities  and  the  ancient 
schools,  and  were  thrown  on  our  own  resources.  The  one  text¬ 
book  available  was  the  Bible,  and  this  was  used  for  all  purposes. 
It  is  easy  to  see  one  or  two  ludicrous  results,  that  the 
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geography  of  Palestine  might  be  better  known  than  that  of 
England,  that  the  names  and  dates  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  were  committed  to  memory,  &C/,  &c.  But  it  meant  that 
even  in  literature,  the  finest  English  was  embedded  in 
the  memory,  and  a  style  was  fashioned  that  has  made 
Bunyan  a  classic  for  the  world.  It  meant  that  there  was 
no  mistake  as  to  what  was  most  worth  while  in  life;  the 
visible  is  temporary,  the  unseen  is  permanent;  treasures  that 
do  not  rust  or  rot  are  in  heaven.  Men  whose  thinking  is 
rooted  thus,  may  not  be  leaders  in  philosophy  or  poetry,  but 
they  have  a  wisdom  available  which  concentrates  on  things 
worth  while.  The  range  may  be  narrow — though  it  need  not 
be — but  at  least  it  is  deep-rooted. 

Such  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  Bible  has  done  for 
Baptists.  In  return,  we  may  ask  what  Baptists  have  done  for 
the  Bible. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY 


God  Speaks  to  this  Generation  (Student  Christian  Movement 
Press,  2s.  6d.  net.) 

“  Birmingham,  1937  ”  was  one  in  a  lengthening  series  of 
Quadrennial  Conferences  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement 
which  began  with  “  Liverpool,  1896,”  and  thirty-seven  different 
nationalities  were  represented.  The  programme  contained  three 
main  sections,  (a)  “  God  speaks  through  the  world,”  (b)  ”  God’s 
Good  news,”  (c)  "  God  speaks  to  us.”  The  main  addresses 
only  are  recorded  in  this  volume,  but  they  are  quite  sufficiently 
disturbing,  for  the  speakers  were  ruthless  in  confronting  the 
Conference  with  the  unpleasant  realities  of  our  time.  The 
volume  will  rep)ay  careful  thought,  and  its  value  is  increased 
by  “  Questions  for  Discussion,”  which  could  profitably  be 
considered  by  Study  Groups. 


Some  Baptist  Hymnists. 

PART  II. 

[Note.  It  will  add  to  the  interest  if  readers  turn  to  the  hymns  in 
books  named.  B.C.H.  Rvd.  is  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  Revised;  P.  and  H. 
is  Psalms  and  Hymns.] 

Eighteenth  Century — Concluded. 

A  FEW  other  prominent  writers  of  this  period  are  worthy 
of  note. 

3.  Samuel  Stennett. 

Duffield  states  that  “  for  more  than  a  century  the  succession 
of  Stennetts  enriched  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  England.”  ^  A  grandson  of  the  Joseph  Stennett  already 
named  was  born  in  1727  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  where  his  father 
was  pastor.  When  the  lad — Samuel — was  ten  years  old,  the 
family  removed  to  London.  Here  the  father  settled  as  minister 
of  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  chapel,  in  Little  Wild  Street,  Lincolns 
Inn  Fields,  remaining  there  for  thirty  years.  Samuel  gave  early 
evidence  of  possessing  remarkable  abilities.  After  a  thorough 
course  of  training  he  became  assistant-pastor  until  the  father’s 
death,  when  he  was  appointed  his  successor. 

In  course  of  time  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  scholar  and 
thinker;  a  keen  controversialist;  a  linguist  proficient  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  other  languages ;  having  also  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  oriental  literature.  His  writings  revealed  him  as  a  man  of 
cultured  mind,  with  power  of  original  thought,  and  skill  of 
writing  with  grace  and  purity  of  diction.  After  his  death,  his 
works  were  published  in  three  volumes,  with  a  Biography  from 
which  particulars  of  his  career  here  given  have  been  taken.  In 
Rippon’s  Register  he  is  thus  described ; 

“To  the  strength  of  natural  faculties,  vigour  of 
imagination,  and  acuteness  of  judgment,  he  had  added,  from 
his  earliest  years,  so  close  an  attention  to  reflection  and  study 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  topic  in  science  or  literature,  in 
religion,  or  even  politics,  but  he  seemed  to  have  investigated.” 
While  pursuing  his  ministry  and  literary  work,  he  resided 
for  some  years  in  Hatton  Garden,  afterwards  removing  to 
Muswell  Hill,  then  a  pleasant  rural  retreat,  where  he  died  in 
^  See  English  Hymns,  page  35. 
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1795.  Most  of  his  hymns  were  contributed  to  Dr.  Rippon’s 
Selection,  1787;  two  of  them, 


and 


On  Jordan’s  stormy  banks  I  stand. 
Majestic  sweetness  sits  enthroned, 


attained  wide  popularity.  Four  others  appearing  in  the  Baptist 
Psalms  and  Hymns  began : 

Come,  every  pious  heart, 

How  charming  is  the  place. 

How  various,  and  how  new. 

Where  two  or  three  with  sweet  accord. 


Dr.  Hatfield  quotes  six  verses  from  one  of  Samuel  Stennett’s 
best  hymns,  of  which  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  are  printed 
here. 

To  God,  the  universal  King, 

Let  all  mankind  their  tribute  bring; 

All  that  have  breath !  your  voices  raise. 

In  songs  of  never-ceasing  praise. 

The  spacious  earth  on  which  we  tread. 

And  wider  heavens  stretched  o’er  our  head, 

A  large  and  solemn  temple  frame. 

To  celebrate  its  Builder’s  fame. 


♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  listening  earth  with  rapture  hears 
Th’  harmonious  music  of  the  spheres; 
And  all  her  tribes  the  notes  repeat. 
That  God  is  wise,  and  good,  and  great. 

But  man,  endowed  with  nobler  powers. 
His  God  in  nobler  strains  adores; 

His  is  the  gift  to  know  the  song. 

As  well  as  sing  with  tuneful  tongue. 


4,  Robert  Robinson.  Two  Great  Hymns. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century  two  great  hymns  appeared, 
the  author  of  which  was  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cambridge, 
whose  dates  were  1735-1790.  They  are  generally  acknowledged 
as  belonging  to  the  front  rank  of  sacred  verse;  and,  from  early 
days  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  included  in  Hymn 
Collections  of  Britain  and  America.  Their  importance  justifies 
a  lengthened  notice  of  the  author. 

One  was  first  entitled,  “  A  Christmas  Hymn,”  beginning. 

Mighty  God,  while  angels  bless  Thee. 

Rev.  Garrett  Horder,  a  notable  and  discriminating  hymnologist, 
pronounced  it  to  be  “  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  distinctive 
hymns  in  the  English  tongue.”  An  interesting  story  of  its 
origin  is  related  by  Dr.  Belcher  in  his  Historical  Sketches  of 
Hymns  cmd  their  Writers,  dated  1859. 
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It  was  composed  for  the  use  of  Benjamin  Williams, 
deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Reading,  who,  when  a  boy, 
was  a  favourite  of  Robinson.  One  day  the  poet  took  the 
boy  into  his  lap,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  aflFectionate 
feeling  which  a  child’s  love  inspires,  he  wrote — 

Mighty  God,  while  angels  bless  Thee, 

May  an  infant  lisp  Thy  name? 

Lord  of  men  as  well  as  angels, 

Thou  art  every  creature’s  theme. 

So  far  the  poet’s  mind  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  child  he  was  holding.  But  a  warm  glow  of  religious 
feeling  was  awakened  within  him,  and  the  second  stanza 
was  one  of  remarkable  fervour  and  power — 

Lord  of  every  land  and  nation. 

Ancient  of  eternal  days, 

Sounded  through  the  whole  creation, 

Be  Thy  just  and  lawful  praise. 

After  completing  the  whole  hymn,  he  read  it  to  the 
child  and  put  it  playfully  into  his  hand.  Well  do  we 
remember  the  deep  feeling  with  which  Deacon  Williams 
described  to  us  the  scene,  as  we  sat  with  him  by  his  own 
fireside. 

Although  Dr.  Belcher  in  his  book  seems,  at  times,  to  draw 
upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  yet  here  so  circumstantial 
are  the  details  that  the  incident  may  be  accepted  as  true.  It 
is  paralleled  by  other  instances  of  hymns  bom  in  an  inspired 
hour,  and  the  use  of  the  words  in  line  two,  “  May  an  infant 
lisp  Thy  name?”  confirms  it.  The  word  “infant”  is  now 
generally  changed  to  “  mortal,”  and  “  lisp  ”  to  “  sing.” 

As  to  the  second  hymn,  the  official  records  of  the  Cambridge 
Church  contain  the  following  entry  in  a  list  that  Mr.  Robinson 
supplied,  giving  the  titles  of  his  various  works. 

Mr.  Wheatley,  of  Norwich,  published  a  hymn  beginning, 
“  Come,  Thou  fount  of  every  blessing,”  since  reprinted  in 
the  hymn-books  of  Messrs.  Madan,  Wesley,  Gifford,  &c., 
1758.2 

The  controversy  concerning  the  authorship  of  this  h)rmn 
started  by  Daniel  Sedgwick,  who,  for  flimsy  reasons,  claimed 
Lady  Huntingdon  as  its  writer,  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  curious 
instance  of  mistaken  supposition.  Usually,  the  hymn  is  printed 
in  three  eight-lined  stanzas.  The  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Brooke,  a 
tireless  searcher  into  the  original  texts  of  hymns,  points  out  that 
this  “  abbreviated  form  seems  disjointed.”  He  discovered  what 
he  affirms  to  be  the  first  and  complete  version,  consisting  of 
six  verses.  Readers  of  this  article  may  care  to  compare  the 
*  See  page  94  in  Select  Works  of  Robert  Robinson,  Bunyan  Library,  II. 
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ordinary  form — found  in  the  B.C.H.  {Rvd.),  No.  425,  or  in 
other  books — with  the  additions  now  given. 

Verse  1  remains,  though  two  or  three  lines  have  been 
changed  from  the  original. 

Verse  2  commences — 

Sorrowing  shall  I  be  in  spirit 
Till  released  from  flesh  and  sin, 

Yet  from  what  I  do  inherit 
Here  Thy  praises  I’ll  begin; 

Here,  I’ll  raise  my  Ebenezer,  etc. 

Verse  3  opens  with  the  four  lines, 

Jesus  sought  me  when  a  stranger, 

ending — 

How  His  kindness  yet  pursues  me. 

Mortal  tongue  can  nevei  ted, 

Clothed  in  flesh,  till  death  shall  loose  me 
I  cannot  proclaim  it  well. 

Verse  4  is  the  same  as  verse  3  in  the  B.C.H.  (Rvd.).  Then 
follows — 

5  Oh !  that  day  when  freed  from  sinning, 

I  shall  see  Thy  lovely  face. 

Clothed  then  in  blood-washed  linen 
How  I’ll  sing  Thy  boundless  grace; 

Come,  my  Lord,  no  longer  tarry. 

Take  my  ransomed  soul  away. 

Send  Thine  angel  host  to  carry 
Me  to  realms  of  endless  day. 

6  If  Thou  ever  didst  discover 
Unto  me  the  promised  land. 

Let  me  now  the  stream  pass  over, 

On  the  heavenly  Canaan  stand; 

Now  destroy  whate’er  opposes. 

Into  Thine  embrace  I’d  fly. 

Speak  the  word  Thou  didst  to  Moses, 

Bid  me.  Lord,  come  up  and  die. 

Mr.  Brooke’s  comment  is :  “  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  superiority  of  this  fuller  form,  in  which  the  hymn  is 
a  coherent  whole.”  He  discovered  this  version  in  a  volume  of 
Wesleyan  hymn  tracts,  dating  from  1747  to  1762,  where,  at 
the  end,  it  is  written  in  MS.  with  two  other  sets  of  verses,  one 
from  Whitefield’s  Collection,  the  other  by  James  Allen.®  He 
does  not  prove,  however,  that  this  is  Robinson’s  own  version. 
The  lines  may  have  been  added  to  the  original  by  an  unknown 
writer. 

Robert  Robinson.  Biographical  Details. 

The  facts  of  Robert  Robinson’s  career  are  found  in  three 
Biographies.  The  first,  issued  a  few  years  after  his  death,  was 

*  Verse  4,  “Oh!  that  day,”  etc.,  also  appears  in  the  Angel  Alley 
Collection,  1759. 
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by  George  Dyer,  a  member  of  his  congregation  and,  at  one 
time,  a  student  under  his  guidance.  The  second,  issued  in  1804, 
was  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin  Flower,  father  of  Sarah  Flower 
Adams,  and  Editor  of  The  Cambridge  Intelligencer,  also  an 
attendant  upon  Mr.  Robinson’s  ministry.  The  third,  published 
in  1861,  was  a  Memoir  by  Rev.  Wm.  Robinson,  of  Cambridge. 

Briefly  summarised,  these  facts  are  :  born  in  Swaffham  of 
poor  parents ;  pupil  in  a  “  Latin  School  ”  in  that  place,  and  later 
in  an  endowed  Grammar  School  at  Mildenhall,  where  the 
master  pronounced  him  to  be  “  a  youth  of  large  capacity, 
uncommon  genius,  and  of  refined  taste  ” ;  apprenticed  in  London, 
proving  himself  to  be  an  omnivorous  reader,  studying  early  and 
late  day  by  day;  converted  while  listening  to  a  sermon  by 
Whitefield ;  after  a  long  spiritual  struggle,  “  found  full  and 
free  forgiveness  through  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Dec.  10th,  1755.”  Removing  back  to  Mildenhall,  he  preached  in 
churches  of  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire.  At  length,  called  to 
be  Minister  at  Cambridge,  married,  preached  on  trial  for  two 
years,  then,  in  1761,  was  ordained  as  Minister,  remaining  in  that 
office  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

As  to  his  character,  his  great  love  of  children  should  be 
noted.  An  amusing  account  is  preserved  of  his  playful  con¬ 
versation  with  the  little  son  of  a  friend  in  Hitchin.  As  the 
boy  sprang  upon  his  knee,  Mr.  Robinson  began :  “  Well, 

Ebenezer,  so  you  have  taken  your  old  seat;  but  how  is  it  my 
other  knee  is  unfurnished  ?  Where’s  Michael  ?  ”  This  is 
mentioned  because  it  throws  light  upon  the  story  just  quoted 
of  his  writing. 

Mighty  God,  while  angels  bless  Thee, 
for  a  small  boy’s  Christmas  Hymn.  He  was  eccentric,  but  his 
was  the  eccentricity  of  genius.  A  passionate  lover  of  liberty 
and  charity,  he  was  broad  in  his  sympathies;  but  there  was 
little  foundation  for  the  accusations  some  have  made  that  he 
was  unorthodox  in  his  religious  opinions  and  held  Unitarian 
beliefs.  His  sermons  on  “  A  plea  for  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,”  and  ”  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  obtained  the 
remission  of  sins,”  combined  with  his  own  published  statements 
as  to  his  evangelical  beliefs,  make  his  position  clear.  His 
literary  and  intellectual  powers  are  displayed  in  upwards  of 
thirty  volumes  evidencing  historical  acumen  and  deep  learning. 
He  also  achieved  fame  as  one  of  the  great  preachers  of  his  age. 
Robert  Hall,  his  successor  at  Cambridge,  composed  a  noble 
inscription  for  Robinson’s  Memorial  Tablet,  describing  him  as, 
.  The  intrepid  champion  of  liberty  civil  and  religious,  endowed 

with  a  genius  brilliant  and  penetrating,  united  to  an 

indefatigable  industry;  his  mind  was  richly  furnished  with 

i.  : 
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an  inexhaustible  variety  of  knowledge;  his  eloquence  was 
the  delight  of  every  public  assembly,  and  his  conversation 
the  charm  of  every  private  circle.  In  him,  the  erudition  of 
the  scholar,  the  discrimination  of  the  historian,  and  the 
boldness  of  the  reformer  were  united  in  an  eminent  degree 
with  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  man  and  the  Christian. 


5.  Samuel  Mediey. 

Two  men  of  the  North  next  claim  our  attention.  One  is 
Samuel  Medley,  chiefly  known  as  author  of 
Awake,  my  soul,  in  joyful  lays, 

No.  163  in  B.C.H.  (Rvd.).  Born  in  1738,  he  came  of  a  good 
stock,  his  father  being  a  Tutor  and  Schoolmaster  (a  friend  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton),  who  gave  his  son  a  sound  education.  The 
lad  loved  the  sea,  joined  the  Navy,  rose  to  the  position  of 
Master’s  Mate,  but  retired  after  being  severely  wounded  in  a 
naval  battle  in  1759.  Converted  under  the  influence  of  his 
mother’s  father,  helped  by  the  preaching  of  George  Whitefield 
and  Dr.  Gifford,  he  was  baptised,  joined  Dr.  Gifford’s  Church, 
married,  took  a  post  as  Tutor  in  a  Soho  school,  and  became 
a  preacher.  He  was  called  to  a  pastorate  first  in  Watford,  then 
in  Liverpool,  where  under  his  ministry  the  cause  so  flourished 
that  new  premises  had  to  be  built. 

In  Liverpool  he  wrote  verses  to  illustrate  his  sermons,  but 
instead  of  following  the  usual  custom  of  giving  out  two  lines  at 
a  time  for  the  congregation  to  sing,  he  had  the  hymns  printed 
as  leaflets.  From  1786  to  1790  this  plan  held  the  field.  Later, 
three  editions  of  his  compositions  were  published. 

He  was  an  earnest  pastor,  greatly  beloved,  but  most  of 
his  hymns  are  now  forgotten.  They  were  only  prose  in  rhyme. 


and 


Awake,  my  soul,  etc., 
Mortals  awake,  with  angels  join. 


are  exceptions  considered  by  Mr.  Horder  to  be  “  of  great  spirit 
and  much  lyric  force.”  Some  readers  may  recall  four  other 
of  Medley’s  productions  included  in  our  own  Psalms  and  Hymns 
collection — 


and 


Father  of  mercies,  God  of  love. 
Hear,  gracious  God,  a  sinner’s  cry. 
Now  in  a  song  of  grateful  praise. 

Oh,  what  amazing  words  of  grace. 


6.  Dr.  John  Fawcett.  Blest  be  the  tie. 

The  second  man  of  the  North  was  Dr.  John  Fawcett,  of 
Wainsgate  and  Hebden  Bridge,  a  man  held  in  high  honour 
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among  Baptists  of  his  day.  From  his  Biography  by  Rev.  John  ^ 

Parker,  we  learn  that  he  was  born  in  1/31  at  Bradford,  ^ 

Yorkshire.  When  an  apprentice  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  heard  ^ 

George  Whitefield  preach  from  John  iii.  14.  Henceforth,  he  , 
became  a  devoted  follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  1763  the  ] 

Bradford  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member  sent  him  forth  J 

to  preach,  and  he  entered  upon  the  pastorate  at  Wainsgate.  < 

Fourteen  years  later  a  new  building  was  erected  at  Hebden  ^ 

Bridge,  where  he  laboured  until  his  Home-call  in  1817.  At  his  ^ 

residence,  Brearley  Hall,  and  afterwards  at  Ewood  Hall  near  by,  j 

he  trained  students.  As  an  author  he  produced  The  Devotional 
Family  Bible  and  several  other  prose  works.  Poetic  Essays,  and 
a  book  of  166  original  hymns.  The  spirit  of  the  man  may  be 
judged  by  two  or  three  sentences  culled  from  the  preface  to  the 
latter  volume,  dated  1782 :  “  I  blush  to  think  of  these  plain 

verses  falling  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  an  elevated  genius, 
and  refined  taste.  To  such,  I  know  they  will  appear  flat,  dull 
and  unentertaining.  ...  If  it  may  be  conducive,  under  divine  ‘ 

blessing,  to  warm  the  heart  or  assist  the  devotion  of  any  humble  ' 

Christian  in  the  closet,  the  family,  or  the  house  of  God,  I  shall 
therein  sincerely  rejoice,  whatever  censure  I  may  incur  from  ' 
the  polite  world."  I  ^ 

Renowned  for  his  character  and  learning,  he  was  invited  to 
become  Principal  of  Bristol  College,  but  declined  the  call;  but  ^ 

his  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  efficient  training  of  ministers  j 

led  him  to  found  The  Northern  Education  Society,  known  now  I 

as  Rawdon  College.  ’ 

Generally,  his  hymns  were  of  average  quality.  Those  most  j 
widely  used  were  :  ‘ 

How  precious  is  the  Book  Divine, 

Infinite  excellence  is  Thine,  ■ 

Praise  to  Thee,  Thou  great  Creator  (in  part  only),  ’ 

Thus  far  my  God  hath  led  me  on,  ( 

and  •, 

Thy  way,  O  God,  is  in  the  sea. 

The  circumstances  leading  to  the  writing  of  his  chief  hymn. 

Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  (B.C.H.  Rvd.  No.  457), 
are  not  related  in  his  Biography,  but,  as  Canon  Julian  observes : 

“  Failing  direct  evidence,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  1 
internal  evidence  in  the  hymn  itself  lends  countenance  to  the 
statement  that  it  was  composed  under  the  circumstances  given.” 
Therefore,  whether  or  not  historical,  the  story  as  related  by  the  . 
fertile  Dr.  Belcher,  with  a  few  verbal  changes,  is  here  quoted 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

When  at  Wainsgate,  Dr.  Fawcett  was  called  to  succeed  * 

Dr.  Gill  in  London.  Feeling  drawn  to  accept,  he  preached  his  ’ 
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farewell  sermon.  "  Six  or  seven  wagons  were  loaded  with  the 
furniture,  books,  etc.  All  this  time  the  members  of  his  poor 
church  were  almost  broken-hearted,  .  .  .  men,  women,  and 
children  clung  around  him  and  his  family  in  perfect  agony  of 
soul.  The  last  wagon  was  being  loaded,  when  the  good  man 
and  his  wife  sat  down  on  the  packing  cases  to  weep.  The 
devoted  wife  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  John,  John,  I  cannot  bear  this !  ” 
“  Nor  I  either,”  said  Fawcett ;  “  nor  will  we  go ;  unload  the 
wagons,  and  put  everything  where  it  was  before !  ”  The  people 
cried  for  joy.  A  letter  was  sent  to  London  stating  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  come.  And  the  good  man  buckled  on  his 
armour  for  renewed  labours. 

7.  Dr.  John  Ryland. 

One  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  this  century  was  that  of 
John  Ryland,  who  lived  from  1753  to  1825.  As  theologian, 
scholar,  preacher,  author,  and  administrator,  he  was  pre¬ 
eminent.  His  father,  John  Collett  Ryland,  was  minister,  first  at 
Warwick,  then  at  Northampton.  A  man  of  learning,  a  past- 
I  master  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues,  he  devoted  his  abilities 
j  to  the  thorough  education  of  his  children. 

John’s  earliest  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  however,  was  gained 
from  his  mother.  From  his  own  testimony  we  are  enabled  to 
see  them  both  in  the  Warwick  homestead.  He  sits  at  her  knee 
before  a  parlour  chimney-place,  surrounded  by  Dutch  tiles 
illustrating  Bible  incidents.  He  listens  intently  as  she  tells  the 
stories  pictured  on  the  tiles,  thus  awaking  in  her  small  son  a 
love  for  Scripture  history. 

The  father,  who  eked  out  a  meagre  salary  by  fees  from 
students  trained  in  the  Manse,  must  have  used  severer  modes 
when  teaching  his  children.  Witness  his  amazing  statement 
concerning  the  lad,  dated  August,  1764,  when  John  was  eleven 
years  and  seven  months  old. 

“  He  has  read  Genesis  in  Hebrew  five  times  through ; 
he  read  through  the  Greek  Testament  before  nine  years 
old.  He  can  read  Horace  and  Virgpl.  He  has  read  through 
Telemachus  in  French 

adding  Pope’s  Homer,  Dryden’s  Virgil,  and  Rollin’s  Ancient 
History  as  having  been  devoured  by  the  youthful  prodigy, 
besides  other  literature  giving  him  a  surprising  knowledge  of 
Paean  mythology!  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  gifted  youth 
became  a  great  scholar! 

Later,  we  learn  of  his  being  converted  and  baptised ; 
earnestly  entering  into  church  activities;  training  for  the 
ministry  under  his  father’s  guidance ;  and  being  approved  by  the 
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Church  members  as  a  preacher  in  1771,  when  barely  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

During  the  next  decade  he  taught  in  school;  constantly 
preaching  in  Northampton  and  nearby  villages;  pursuing  his 
classical  and  theological  studies,  till  in  1781  he  was  ordained 
as  Assistant-Pastor.  Five  years  after,  when  the  father  removed 
to  London,  the  son  was  chosen  as  sole  Minister.  His  labours 
as  a  notable  preacher  and  author,  as  a  founder  of  the  B.M.S. 
and,  at  a  later  date,  its  Secretary,  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Broadmead,  Bristol,  and  President  of  Bristol  Baptist  College 
from  1793  to  the  day  of  his  death,  are  familiar  to  students  of 
Baptist  history. 

With  all  his  learning  and  intellectual  gifts.  Dr.  Ryland  was 
a  humble-minded  and  devout  Christian.  This  is  manifest  in  his 
hymns,  especially  in, 

O  Lord,  I  would  delight  in  Thee.  (P.  and  H.,  No.  498.) 

Of  this  he  wrote ;  “  I  recollect  deeper  feelings  of  mind  in 
composing  this  hymn  than  perhaps  I  ever  felt  in  making  any 
other.”  His  simplicity  and  tenderness  were  revealed  in  the 
verses  written  at  the  request  of  Andrew  Fuller’s  wife  for  her 
six-year-old  daughter  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  The  first 
two  lines  are, 

Lord,  teach  a  little  child  to  pray. 

Thy  grace  betimes  impart. 

(P.  and  H.  No.  950). 

Daniel  Sedgwick,  the  Hymnologist,  reprinted  ninety-nine  of 
Dr.  Ryland’s  hymns,  prefacing  the  collection  by  a  short 
Biography  of  the  author.  In  addition  to  the  two  just  named, 
the  following  are  still  found  in  certain  collections : 

When  the  Saviour  dwelt  below.  (B.C.H.  Rvd.  No.  103.) 

In  all  my  Lord’s  appointed  ways.  (For  Baptisms,  P.  and  H.  No.  706). 
Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  skies.  (P.  and  H.  No.  508). 

Rejoice,  the  Saviour  reigns.  (Missionary,  P.  and  H.  No.  204.) 

Let  us  sing  the  King  Messiah.  (Missionary,  B.C.H.  Rvd.  No.  526.) 

8.  Minor  Hymnists. 

“  Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  ”  of  Edmund  Jones,  author  of 
Come,  humble  sinner,  in  whose  briast, 
a  hymn  once  popular  among  Nonconformist  churches;  of  John 
Fellows,  a  man  much  addicted  to  verse-writing,  who  brought 
out  a  volume  of  Baptismal  hymns;  of  Robert  Keene,  author  of 
How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord; 
of  Dr.  John  Rippon,  compiler  of  hymnbooks;  or  of  Joseph 
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I  Swain,  Samuel  Pearce,  William  Gadsby,  and  a  host  of  lesser 
known  hymnists  who  flourished  in  this  century.  Although  pious 
men,  their  hymnic  efforts  have  not  survived ;  partly  because  the 
theological  phrases  used  by  them  are  now  out  of  date,  or  their 
hymns  were  turgid  and  lacked  poetic  simplicity  and  grace,  or 
were  too  introspective  in  character. 

In  the  next  article,  hymnists  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
receive  notice. 

CAREY  BONNER. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PUNCTUALITY.  Method 
I  is  the  very  hinge  of  business;  and  there  is  no  method  without 

;|  Punctuality.  Punctuality  is  important,  because  it  promotes  the 

!  peace  and  good  temper  of  a  family :  the  want  of  it  not  only 

infringes  on  necessary  duty,  but  sometimes  excludes  this  duty. 
The  calmness  of  mind  which  it  produces  is  another  advantage 
of  Punctuality  :  a  disorderly  man  is  always  in  a  hurry ;  he  has 
no  time  to  speak  to  you,  because  he  is  going  elsewhere;  and 
when  he  gets  there,  he  is  too  late  for  his  business;  or  he 
must  hurry  away  to  another  before  he  can  finish  it.  Punctuality 
j  gives  weight  to  character.  “  Such  a  man  has  made  an  appoint- 

!  ment,  then  I  know  he  will  keep  it.”  And  this  generates 

I  Punctuality  in  you;  for,  like  other  virtues,  it  propagates  itself. 

I  Servants  and  children  must  be  punctual  where  their  leader  is 

so.  Appointments,  indeed,  become  debts.  I  owe  you  Punctuality, 
if  I  have  made  an  appointment  with  you;  and  have  no  right 
to  throw  away  your  time,  if  I  do  my  own. 

The  original  states  that  the  foregoing  was  revised  by 
JAMES  UPTON,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Church  Street, 
Blackfriars  Road  (1785-1834),  and  particularly  recommended  to 
all  Christians,  with  reference  to  their  early,  devout,  and  regular 
attendance  on  the  worship  of  God. 


Our  Public  Worship. 

WE  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether  there  are  definite 
signs  of  a  revival  of  religion  amongst  us  to-day;  but 
we  should  all  agree  that  a  rallying  to  the  worship  of  God  in 
the  assemblies  of  His  people  would  be  the  best  proof  that  a 
real  spiritual  revival  was  at  hand.  Of  that  there  is  no  great 
sign  as  yet.  “  The  sympathetic  conditions  ”  says  Dr.  Cadman, 
“  which  a  religious  revival  presupposes,  in  which  it  originates, 
by  which  its  results  are  conserved,  are  created  by  the  breathings 
of  God’s  saints  ”.  The  Church  must  be  a  worshipping,  before 
she  becomes  a  witnessing.  Church.  The  Promise  is  to  the  twos 
and  threes,  gathered  together,  and  not  to  individuals  who 
choose  to  follow  their  varying  moods,  and  the  inclinations  and 
preferences  of  their  own  minds. 

The  worship  of  God  is  the  highest  function  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  worship  the  Fellowship  of  Believers 
reaches  its  noblest  heights.  Lord  Haldane  was  wont  to  say, 
that  in  Education  the  “  Eternities  ”  matter  most,  life’s 
unchanging  background  of  undying  realities.  Worship  counts 
most  of  all  in  the  life  and  witness  of  the  Church,  since  that 
life  comes  and  flows  from  hidden  sources  which  lie  behind 
the  shifting  scene  of  human  activities.  As  Churches  we  may 
be  willing  to  strive  in  many  directions  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness :  the  wheels  of  organization  may 
run  with  regularity ;  endless  experiments  may  be  attempted : 
but,  without  the  Worship  of  God,  the  river  of  the  Church’s 
life  will  become  a  mere  trickling  stream  losing  itself  in  the 
desert  sands. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  Christian  worship  is  an  end  in 
itself,  much  more  a  giving  than  a  receiving."  “What  shall  I 
render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  toward  me?  ”  “  Bring 
an  offering  ”  and  come  into  the  House  of  the  Lord.  The 
offering  need  be  no  more  than  the  adoration  of  the  contrite 
and  worshipping  heart.  To  “  arrive  ’’  was  enough :  that  the 
feet  were  standing  within  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary  was 
gladness  enough.  The  soul  was  “  halted  ”  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Divine  glory  and  majesty,  well  lost  in  wonder  and  praise. 
The  place  itself  was  holy  ground.  Worship  was  what  the 
spirit  of  man  needed,  his  rightful  attitude  once  he  realized  the 
setting  of  his  mortal  life,  and  was  awake  to  the  immensities 
of  the  “  large  place  ”  wherein  it  pleased  God  he  should  dwell. 
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Worship,  of  course,  has  its  far-reaching  results,  its  fruits, 
its  moral  cleansing  and  correcting:  its  subduing  and  uplifting 
influence.  Worship  often  fills  a  hungry  soul  with  good  things, 
and  stirs  the  selfish  life  to  a  sense  of  gratitude.  It  leaves  a 
man  possessing  nothing,  and  rich  only  towards  God.  He 
begins  to  see  his  nakedness,  and  that  he  is  wretched,  and  poor, 
and  blind.  As  I  once  heard  an  Anglican  Bishop  tell,  with 
memorable  alliterativeness,  how  the  “  pride  of  life  ”  had  been 
cast  out  of  his  egotistical  personality : — the  pride  of  place,  the 
pride  of  grace,  the  pride  of  face,  the  pride  of  race.  This 
river  from  the  Throne  of  God  has  power  to  cleanse  the  life, 
as  the  tides  of  ocean  cleanse  the  foul  shores  of  the  world. 
“  Worship,”  says  Dr.  Burnet,  “  is  God’s  great  way  of  working 
His  marvels  of  liberation  and  renewal.  It  will  do  what  no 
amount  of  effort  without  it,  however  conscientious,  could  ever 
do.  Our  Deliverances  come  by  being  brought  and  kept  face 
to  face  with  the  splendour  of  God,  and  His  many-coloured 
grace.” 

These  spiritual  effects  of  worship  should  lead  us  to  set 
great  store  by  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together.  The 
j  conduct  of  worship,  its  various  portions  and  parts,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  If  worship  be  like  poetry,  “  the  problem 
of  putting  the  Infinite  into  the  finite  ”,  no  particular  order  or 
mode  of  worship  can  meet  our  varied  needs.  Here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  the  letter  may  have  a  deadening  effect,  the  spirit 
alone  giving  life  It  is  well  to  realize  that  the  whole  service, 

I  from  beginning  to  end,  should  be  worship.  The  Sermon  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  kind  of  climax,  that  for  which  we  have 
come,  and  upon  which  the  inspiration  or  otherwise  of  the 
Service  depends.  Like  all  else,  the  Sermon  is  also  an  offering : 
its  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  though  it  be  a  man  speaking 
to  men.  As  ministers  of  the  Word  of  God,  we  should  oftener 
realize  the  joy  of  preaching,  if  the  Sermon  lay  less  heavily 
on  heart  and  mind.  The  joy  of  the  Lord  would  be  our  strength 
and  even  our  song! 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  made  that  our  Free  Church 
Services  are  lacking  in  a  due  Spirit  of  reverence.  If  so,  this 
can  only  be  the  result  of  failure  in  our  attitude  and  response 
to  the  opportunities  of  worship,  not  in  any  real  degree  to  the 
absence  of  external  appeal  in  our  visible  surroundings.  Some 
no  doubt  feel  that  there  are  elements  of  richness  and  colour, 
what  might  be  called  “  the  high  lights  ”  of  worship,  never 
experienced  in  our  more  simple  services.  Some  seek  the  more 
elaborate  forms  of  worship,  and  are  helped  in  their  devotions 
by  extraneous  aids,  and  outward  appeals  to  aesthetic  taste. 
But  we  are  apt  to  identify  reverence  with  impressiveness,  and 
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to  confuse  the  emotions  and  the  senses.  The  utmost  simplicity 
and  the  deepest  reverence  may  go  hand  in  hand.  There  is  no 
more  spiritual  effect  in  elaborate,  than  in  simple,  services.  It  is 
not  the  form  of  worship  that  matters  supremely,  but  the  spirit. 
“  I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him  who  handles  divine  things.” 
If  reverence  be  lacking,  it  is  lacking  in  the  heart  of  the 
worshipper.  “  When  they  were  awake,  they  saw  His  glory.” 
We  cannot  err  if  we  seek  simplicity  in  even  a  greater  degree; 
for  simplicity  and  nobility  are  bom  friends.  Our  Lord’s  words 
are  conclusive  :  “  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.” 

Worship  calls  for  preparation  of  mind  and  heart  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  lead  it.  The  minister’s  part  is  a 
paramount  one,  and  his  contribution  to  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
of  the  service  is  often  of  decisive  influence.  This  rare  and 
beautiful  thing,  this  “  breath  ”  or  spirit  of  worship,  may  not 
be  taken  for  granted,  because  our  people  are  in  their  places 
in  the  Sanctuary.  We,  who  minister  in  holy  things,  take  it 
with  us.  It  is  already  a  “  presence  ”  in  our  hearts :  we  have 
bought  our  costly  perfume,  and  breaking  the  box,  the  odour 
of  the  ointment  fills  the  room.  The  minister  must  assume  the 
onus  of  this  preparation,  for  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers 
come,  for  the  most  part,  with  minds  preoccupied,  and  after 
a  rush  of  household  duties  which  cannot  be  delayed  or 
postponed.  They  must  needs  be  captured  for  this  hour  of 
worship,  as  they  are,  and  led  to  the  quiet  waters  of  contemplation 
and  prayer.  It  is  just  this  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the 
minister,  of  their  frailties  and  needs  that  makes  him  a  true 
guide  and  helper.  There  are  the  green  pastures  of  the 
Masters  of  Devotion  upon  which  we  can  nourish  our  souls 
by  way  of  preparation;  but  perhaps,  a  sympathetic  knowledge 
of  our  people’s  needs  and  circumstances  is  even  more  helpful, 
and  a  greater  stimulus  in  enabling  us  to  make  articulate 
what  they  find  it  difficult  either  to  think  or  utter.  We  are 
there  not  only  speak  to  them,  but  even  more,  to  speak 
for  them. 

And  what  of  some  of  the  other  portions  and  parts  of  our 
weekly  worship?  Some  ministers  seek  a  certain  unity  in  hymns 
and  reading,  while  others  aim  at  variety  throughout  the  Service. 
We  shall  all  agree  that  music  can  play  a  great  and  important 
part  in  worship;  but  music  focussed  in  the  Choir  may  have 
a  separating  and  dividing  influence  in  our  worship.  There  may 
be  an  “  Amen  ”  corner.  Choirs  are  not  separate  Guilds  with 
special  privileges,  but  a  part  of  the  praising  fellowship,  whose 
service  is  to  lead  us  and  help  us  in  our  praise,  so  that  the 
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congregation  may  become  its  own  Choir.  “  Let  all  the  people 
praise  Thee,  O  Lord.” 

In  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  there  is  given  us  a  rare 
opportunity,  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  realized  by  many  ministers. 
The  Book  of  books  would  seem  to  possess  a  “  Voice  ”  of  its 
own — like  the  sound  of  many  waters  rolling  evermore.  “  My 
words  they  are  spirit  and  life.”  Time  is  never  misspent  when 
we  give  careful  preparation  to  the  reading  of  the  Word  of 
God.  It  lies  there  on  the  pulpit  desk,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Spirit’s  might,  “  living  and  active  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword  .  .  .  quick  to  discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart.”  We  may  say  of  it,  as  David  said  of  Goliath’s  sword : 

“  There  is  none  like  it :  give  it  me.”  If  we  cannot  bring  a 
”  hush  ”  from  its  reading,  there  is  something  wrong  with  our 
reading ! 

Some  ministers  find  that  a  brief  period  of  silence  is  an 
aid  to  reverent  worship. 

“  As  in  life’s  best  hours  we  hear 
By  the  Spirit’s  finer  ear 
His  low  voice  within  us.  .  .  . 

His  the  primal  language.  His 
The  eternal  silences.” 

“  There  was  silence  and  I  heard  a  voice.”  But  often,  even  short 
interludes  of  Silence  seem  to  irk  some  congregations :  and 
bring  only  a  rather  bewildering  sense  of  vacancy.  Most 
congregations,  however,  can  be  led  to  believe  that  in  the 
silence  there  may  be  a  ”  listening  and  in  the  space  a  power.” 
There  are  times  when  the  minister  is  aware  of  a  lack  of 
responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  people.  He  is  not  “  getting 
there,”  and  a  few  seconds  even  of  silent  prayer  and  meditation 
may  prove  a  blessed  corrective  of  the  vagrant  mind,  leading 
the  whole  congregation  captive  to  the  Throne  of  the  Heavenly 
grace. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  should  mark  the 
summit  of  our  Christian  Worship.  But  in  many  of  our  churches 
the  Communion  often  seems  a  brief  service,  added  on  to  what 
has  gone  before.  There  is  the  impression  that  with  the 
pronouncement  of  the  benediction  prior  to  the  Communion, 
what  we  really  came  for  is  now  over!  But  the  Communion 
is  surely  the  climax  of  our  adoration  and  worship.  It  would 
be  well  for  our  Churches  to  give  the  Communion  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  a  new  and  heightened  importance.  We  tend  over¬ 
much  to  rely  on  the  attraction  of  the  pulpit,  and  forget  that 
heart-hunger,  which  is  more  widespread  than  we  imagine,  for 
fellowship  with  the  Soul’s  Redeemer.  In  the  silence  of  the 
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Holy  Table  men  and  women  touch  the  living  Lord  more  closely, 
more  nearly  and  are  made  whole  again.  The  late  Dr.  Parkes 
Cadman  tells  of  how  he  and  his  people  entered  upon  a  fresh 
realization  of  the  importance  of  the  place  of  the  Communion 
in  worship.  “  In  the  restraint,  yet  also  the  freedom  of  our 
Protestant  faith,  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  bi-monthly 
Communion  service  the  culmination  of  our  devotion.  It  has 
become  the  most  influential  means  of  grace  we  enjoy,  and  its 
observance  on  Good  Friday  is  the  surpassing  event  of  our 
organization  as  a  part  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Head.” 

ALLAN  M.  RITCHIE. 


THOMAS  HAMERSLEY  in  1651/2  joined  in  a  letter  to 
Cromwell,  published  by  Nickolls.  He  signed  on  behalf  of  a 
Baptist  church  at  Berry  Hill,  which,  by  Professor  Mawer  of  the 
Place-Name  Society,  is  at  last  identified  as  a  mile-and-a-half  from 
Stone  in  Staffordshire.  Though  Thomas  joined  the  Friends,  his 
family  remained  Baptist.  John  signed  the  Brief  Confession  of 
1660,  and  the  Humble  Representation  of  1661  that  he  and  his 
friends  disapproved  of  Venner’s  Fifth-Monarchy  insurrection. 
The  church  changed  its  name  to  Stone.  One  of  its  members, 
George  White,  went  to  London,  and  about  1689  became  Elder 
of  the  1624  church,  then  at  Dockhead.  The  church  was  disturbed 
as  to  some  new  teaching  in  the  south,  asked  explanations,  and 
received  only  a  shuffling  answer  which  characterised  the 
Assembly’s  policy  for  several  years.  So  the  Stone  church  ceased 
to  correspond.  Doctor  John  Hammersley  emigrated  to  Alber- 
marle  Sound,  on  the  Perquimans  river  at  the  north  of  Carolina, 
where  he  did  good  work  till  at  least  1742.  His  friends  resumed 
correspondence  with  the  orthodox  General  Baptists  in  1702,  and 
secured  a  gift  of  books  to  the  Carolina  settlers,  then  the  sending 
of  Ingram  from  Southwark  to  be  Elder  at  a  new  Stone  or 
Stono  and  of  Isaac  Chanler  from  Covent  Garden  to  the  Ashley 
river.  In  1739  Haywood  was  ordained  and  sent;  in  1758  Daniel 
Wheeler;  in  1772  Philip  Dobel.  But  at  the  English  Stone,  even 
Samuel  Acton  failed  to  keep  the  church  alive. 


W.T.W. 


The  Transcendence  of  Jesus  Christ. 

From  the  beginning  the  Church  has  always  made  Christ  the 
living  centre  of  its  faith.  Again  and  again  it  repeats  the 
Master’s  own  word,  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  Son 
is  He?”  To  every  generation  the  question  comes  afresh  as  a 
challenge  to  thought.  Nothing  else,  says  the  Church,  is  so  deeply 
important.  For  it  is  on  the  view  we  take  of  Christ  that  every¬ 
thing  turns — our  view  of  God,  of  man,  of  the  meaning  of  life, 
of,  in  fact,  everything  that  relates  to  the  meaning  of  things. 
Hence  for  the  Church  the  crucial  point  in  all  theology  is  really 
Christology,  because  what  we  think  of  God  is  determined  by  what 
we  think  of  Christ. 

Any  book,  therefore,  that  calls  us  to  face  up  once  more  to 
our  doctrine  of  Christ  is  well  worth  our  study,  and  when  the 
book  quite  obviously  shows  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  all 
the  complexities  of  the  problem  we  feel  that  our  debt  to  the 
author  is  very  real. 

Such  a  book  has  recently  been  published  by  one  of  our  own 
ministers.  It  is  entitled.  The  Transcendence  of  Jesus  Christ — 
A  Study  of  the  unique  features  of  His  Person,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  author  is  the  Rev.  F. 
Cawley,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

I. 

Dr.  Cawley  has  had  an  interesting  career.  He  was  trained  at 
Spurgeon’s  College  and  went  out  to  India  for  the  B.M.S.  in 
1912,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  In  1922  he  went  to 
Port  of  Spain  in  Trinidad,  and  in  1926  entered  the  home  ministry, 
settling  at  Falkirk  in  Scotland.  In  1935  he  came  to  Denmark 
Place,  and  there  he  is  now  exercising  a  happy  ministry. 

It  was  during  his  pastorate  at  Falkirk  that  Dr.  Cawley  began 
his  academic  career.  He  took  his  B.A.,  B.D.  from  London  and 
thereafter  went  on  to  post-graduate  work  at  Edinburgh, 
receiving  at  the  end  of  it  his  Ph.D.  for  a  thesis  which  he  has  now 
made  the  basis  of  his  book. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  marks  of  his  Scottish  residence 
on  Dr.  Cawley’s  work.  Apart  from  the  debt  he  expresses  to  the 
Theological  Faculty  at  Edinburgh,  there  is  the  fact  that  he  leans 
heavily  on  Mackintosh,  Denney  and  Forsyth.  And  even  more 
striking  is  the  use  of  such  Scotticisms  as  “  a  placed  minister  ” 
(meaning  a  minister  in  regular  charge),  and  “  thirled  ”  (meaning 
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bound  or  securely  fastened).  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  Dr.  Cawley  is  not  himself  a  Scotsman.  Clearly,  he  is 
able  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment  (an  admirable  quality 
in  “  a  placed  minister  ”),  and  he  can  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities. 

One  other  point  of  a  personal  kind  is  perhaps  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Twice  in  his  book  Dr.  Cawley  refers  to  an  experience 
of  the  “  dark  ways  of  doubt.”  He  evidently  knows  what  it 
means  to  fight  his  way  through  to  the  clear  light  of  intelligent 
faith,  and  his  book  is  all  the  richer  for  being  the  answer  of  an 
enquiring  mind  to  the  difficulties  it  has  felt  itself. 

II. 

Turning  now  to  the  book  we  observe  that  it  is  largely  a 
product  of  the  modern  emphasis  in  theology. 

Man  to-day  in  his  thinking  has  come  to  what  is  suspiciously 
like  a  dead  end.  H.  G.  Wells  has  recently  been  writing  and 
speaking  on  the  problem  of  what  he  calls  “  Frustration,”  the 
feeling  that  man,  for  some  reason  or  other,  has  arrived  at  an 
impasse.  Clearly  he  has  been  pursuing  the  wrong  road,  and  he 
cannot  see  his  way  out.  Does  not  this  constitute  a  challenge  to 
the  Church?  Is  not  the  explanation  of  the  present  situation  to 
be  found  in  man’s  constant  stress  on  the  relativity  of  things,  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  which  is  supreme  and  abiding  and  eternal? 
Hence  the  emphasis  we  get  to-day  in  theology  on  transcendence. 
We  can  see  this  in  Barth  and  Brunner,  and  more  philosophically 
in  Heim. 

Dr.  Cawley’s  first  chapter  puts  him  in  line  with  all  this. 
It  is  entitled  “  The  Paradox  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Here  we  have 
One  who  shared  the  life  of  man  and  lived  within  the  bounds  of 
human  history.  Yet,  as  we  look  at  Him,  we  are  conscious  that 
He  cannot  be  explained  in  space-time  terms.  He  belongs  to  the 
eternal,  and,  "  He  reveals  the  hidden  mystery  of  God,  not  as 
one  approaching  it  with  a  view  to  its  discovery,  but  as  one  who 
shared  it,  whose  very  life  and  home  it  has  always  been.”  Thus 
we  get  a  Being  who  lives  in  two  worlds  at  once;  He  is  bone 
of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  while  His  nature  at  the  same 
time  is  so  interpenetrated  by  the  Divine  as  to  make  it  unique  in 
the  experience  of  our  race.  Christ  is  thus  a  paradox,  and  it  is 
this  that  constitutes  the  problem  of  His  Person. 

In  his  second  chapter  Dr.  Cawley  develops  these  points  more 
fully,  discussing  first  what  Christ  shares  with  us,  secondly, 
wherein  He  transcends  us,  and  lastly,  what  He  gives  us. 

This  leads  on  to  the  third  chapter,  “  The  Solitariness  of  the 
Cross.”  Here  we  touch  the  heart  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  purpose 
of  Christ  was  essentially  redemptive,  and  the  Cross  was  the 
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inevitable  climax  of  His  whole  experience.  Once  we  admit  that 
Christ  stands  in  a  special  relation  to  God  as  well  as  to  men,  the 
Cross,  we  can  see,  becomes  in  itself  a  transcendent  thing.  It  has 
thus  a  meaning  for  God  as  well  as  for  man.  Any  merely  “  sub¬ 
jective  ”  view  of  the  Atonement  becomes  impossible,  and  the 
Cross  is  revealed  as  a  fact  in  the  eternal  order.  Dr.  Cawley  owes 
much  to  Forsyth,  and  Forsyth  has  left  his  mark  not  only  on  the 
substance  of  this  chapter,  but  also  on  the  style. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  the  finality  of 
Christ,  which  we  see  both  in  Himself  and  in  the  Church's  faith 
— in  Himself,  as  we  examine  the  assumptions  behind  His 
message,  miracles,  and  personality;  and  then  in  the  Church’s 
faith,  as  it  thinks  of  Him  as  risen  and  ascended,  and  destined 
to  come  as  King  and  Judge  of  all. 

In  a  sense,  the  book  is  thus  complete,  but  a  final  chapter 
is  added  on  the  Validity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  So  much  has 
been  said  about  this,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  depreciating 
its  historicity,  that  Dr.  Cawley  thinks  it  well  to  examine  the 
point.  He  gives  us  all  the  evidence,  and  though  he  does  not 
explicitly  say  whether  the  author  was  John  the  Apostle  or  John 
the  “  Elder,”  he  does  make  it  clear  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  has 
a  supreme  value  in  that  it  enables  us  to  see  the  essential  Christ, 
the  Christ  who  is  everywhere  assumed  by  the  Synoptics. 

It  must  be  clear  from  all  this  that  Dr.  Cawley  has  covered 
a  wide  field.  He  has  read  scores  and  scores  of  books  (in  fact, 
the  references  and  quotations  in  the  book  are  almost  too 
numerous).  Better  than  this,  he  has  kept  closely  to  his  sources 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  he  well  deserves  the  praise  that 
Professor  H.  R.  Mackintosh  gives  him  in  the  Foreword. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  the  book  is  published  by 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  runs  to  over  300  pages,  and  costs  9s.  net. 

HI. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  regard  to  the  Person  of 
Christ  how  the  emphasis  has  steadily  shifted. 

For  many  years  we  have  had  books  on  “  The  Jesus  of 
History,”  all  attempting  to  show  how  Christ  stands  related  to 
the  environment  from  which  He  sprang  and  the  conditions  in 
which  He  worked.  These  books  have  done  the  Church  an 
enormous  service,  in  that  they  have  put  at  the  disposal  of  people 
to-day  masses  of  information  that  have  greatly  illuminated  the 
pages  of  the  Gospels.  Much  misunderstanding  has  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  figure  of  Christ  stands  out  against  its  background 
more  livingly  and  attractively  clear  than  perhaps  at  any  time 
since  the  first  century.  No  one  now  has  any  excuse  for  failing 
to  see  how  real  a  person  Jesus  Christ  was. 
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But  one  assumption  has  marred  most  of  these  books,  and 
that  is  the  assumption  that  in  dealing  with  Christ  we  must  ruth¬ 
lessly  eliminate  the  supernatural.  He  belongs  to  history  or,  as 
brainy  people  say,  “  the  time  process,”  and  any  factors  that  seem 
to  take  Him  out  of  this  we  must  absolutely  exclude.  They  may 
have  a  mystical  value  for  religion,  but  they  must  not  be  treated 
as  essential  fact. 

Hence  the  distinction  so  often  made  between  the  Fourth  and 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  composition  of 
a  mystic  who  worked  freely  over  his  sources  and  produced  a 
devotional  classic  which,  however,  cannot  seriously  be  regarded 
as  history.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  much  of  the  other 
writing  of  the  New  Testament.  Guignebert’s  Jesus,  for  example, 
is  a  very  interesting  book,  and  it  displays  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge.  But  the  actual  “  facts  ”  about  Jesus  are  said  to 
be  so  few  that  we  are  left  wondering  why  the  world  has  made 
such  a  fuss  about  so  mythical  a  figure. 

Books  like  this  rest  on  what  is  generally  described  as  a 
critical  examination  of  the  sources.  But  the  interesting  point 
to-day  is  that  criticism  itself  has  exploded  the  older  type  of 
criticism,  for  it  has  made  it  plain  that  behind  the  sources  even 
of  the  Synoptics  there  is  everywhere  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and 
thus  it  is  no  longer  really  possible  to  draw  a  sound  distinction 
between  the  “  Jesus  of  history  ”  and  ”  The  Christ  of  faith.” 
The  New  Testament  is  essentially  at  one  with  itself,  and  we 
never  go  behind  the  mind  of  the  Church  to  a  Jesus  who  is  so 
purely  human  as  not  to  be  divine. 

Thus,  assuming  that  Jesus  was  real — and  if  He  was  not, 
we  cannot  trust  history  anywhere — then  we  are  brought  by 
criticism  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  kind  of  Christ  who  all 
along  has  been  the  inspiration  of  His  people’s  faith.  He  is  the 
“  Man  from  the  other  side,”  “  the  One  sent  from  God  ”  for  our 
deliverance,  and  the  emphasis  on  His  transcendence  which  is  so 
fundamental  to  the  New  Testament  view  of  His  work  is  one  that 
we  shall  do  well  to  make  more  and  more  real  in  our  ministry. 
A  merely  human  Jesus  is  not  big  enough  for  the  work  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  the  “frustration”  that  H.  G.  Wells  complains  of  in 
modern  life  can  only  be  removed  when  we  preach  (as  we  to-day 
so  confidently  can)  a  Christ  in  whom  God  manifestly  dwelt. 

HENRY  COOK. 


Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  on  “The 
Old  Testament.” 

Dr.  wheeler  ROBINSON’S  name  on  the  title  page  of 
a  book  guarantees  its  scholarship,  but  it  is  not  always 
so  sure  a  sign  that  the  book  is  one  that  “  he  who  runs  may 
read  His  latest  contribution  to  Old  Testament  studies  is, 
however,  not  only  scholarly,  but  a  very  readable  book  that  can 
confidently  be  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  their 
Bible,  whether  they  are  professional  Bible  students,  or  belong 
to  that  growing  number  of  laymen  who  are  realising  that  they 
have  missed  much  by  ignoring  the  Old  Testament. 

The  title  of  the  book — The  Old  Testament,  its  Making  and 
Meaning  ^ — will  remind  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
studying  under  Dr.  Robinson’s  direction  that  “  the  leopard  does 
not  change  his  spots  His  interest  in  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  work  is  not  that  of  an  antiquarian;  he  has  always 
emphasised  on  the  one  hand  the  need  of  recognising  the 
permanent  value  of  the  Book  and  linking  it  with  life  in  our 
own  age,  and  on  the  other  the  fact  that  the  Bible  yields  its 
deepest  secrets  only  to  the  patient  student.  The  proof  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  God  speaks  through 
it  to-day ;  but  His  message  comes  most  fully  to  those  who  under¬ 
stand  the  “  Making  ”  of  the  Book — to  those  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  search  out  the  exact  meaning  of  a  Hebrew  word, 
the  circumstances  in  which  a  passage  was  originally  uttered, 
and  its  particular  application  to  those  to  whom  it  was  then 
addressed. 

The  book  is  primarily  intended  for  the  general  reader,  who 
does  not  want  his  attention  distracted  by  numerous  references 
to  other  books  and  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  theories  of 
other  writers;  but  the  list  of  books  for  further  study  makes 
the  book  equally  useful  to  the  more  advanced  student,  and 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  reading  for  examination 
purposes  rather  than  for  pleasure  will  welcome  the  valuable 
charts  and  summaries  in  the  appendices.  It  is  a  sign  of 
increasing  interest  in  the  Bible  that  there  is  a  demand  for  books 
that  present  the  positive  message  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  it  has  been  revealed  by  previous  decades  of 
critical  study;  but,  as  men  are  generally  more  interested  in 
gold  than  in  the  processes  it  undergoes  in  the  refiner’s  furnace, 
so  they  want  the  results  of  the  research  rather  than  analytical 
1  In  the  London  Theological  Library  (University  of  London  Press, 
Ltd.,  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  5s.  net). 
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details  or  controversial  matters.  It  is  good  that  scholars  of 
Dr.  Robinson’s  standing  should  supply  the  need  for  these  books. 

Dr.  Robinson’s  emphasis  on  results  rather  than  on  processes 
enables  him  to  approach  his  subject  in  a  new  way  and  to  avoid 
that  dullness  that  usually  characterises  books  that  are  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament;  he  is  also 
able  to  garner  here  some  of  the  harvest  of  his  studies  during 
recent  years  in  the  wider  fields  of  theology  and  philosophy. 
The  results  of  these  studies  are  seen  most  clearly  in  the  chapters 
on  “  Prophecy,”  ”  The  Wisdom  Literature  ”  and  “  The  Psalms  ” 
— which  all  who  heard  Dr.  Robinson’s  broadcast  talks  will  want 
to  read.  Some  of  the  other  chapters  contain  material  that  is 
more  controversial.  The  standpoint  of  the  book  in  these 
chapters  is  the  one  that  in  the  last  generation  has  become  the 
orthodox  position,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  re-stated,  if 
only  because — as  Dr.  Robinson  mentions — it  is  now  being 
seriously  challenged,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Docu¬ 
mentary  theory  and  the  date  of  the  patriarchal  narratives  and 
of  Deuteronomy. 

Perhaps  two  minor  points  may  be  mentioned.  Was  Amos 
a  “  Judaean  farmer,”  or  was  he  not  rather  a  casual  labourer, 
moving  about  in  search  of  employment,  living  for  part  of  the 
year  as  a  shepherd  on  the  hills  of  Judah,  and  migrating  to 
the  Shephelah  when  the  figs  offered  seasonal  employment  there 
— for  the  fig  trees  do  not  grow  on  the  bare  hills  near  Tekoa. 
And  again,  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  book  of  Kings  covers 
four  centuries  from  970  to  586?  Should  not  the  last  event 
recorded  in  the  book,  the  release  of  Jehoiachin,  be  dated  in 
562  B.c. — a  fact  that  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  statement 
on  page  61  that  the  date  of  the  compiler  of  the  book  may  be 
put  somewhere  about  600  b.c.? 

The  book  is  part  of  a  series  that  is  being  issued  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Eric  Waterhouse  by  the  London  University 
Press  as  “  The  London  Theological  Library  ”.  It  is  a  fitting 
companion  volume  to  Dr.  Robinson’s  earlier  work  on  the 
Religious  Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  and,  like  it,  satisfies  a 
real  need.  Baptists  may  well  be  proud  of  Dr.  Robinson  and 
regard  themselves  as  particularly  fortunate  in  having  him  as 
Principal  of  the  first  Baptist  College  to  be  founded  in  one  of 
the  older  Universities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Denomination 
will  shew  its  appreciation  of  him  and  his  work  by  giving 
generously  to  the  building  fund  for  the  new  Regent’s  Park 
College,  so  that,  at  the  time  when  he  can  make  so  large  a 
contribution  to  scholarship,  he  may  be  released  from  the  task 
of  raising  money. 


J.  N.  SCHOFIELD. 
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Alexander  McLaren. 

Anticipation  of  the  approaching  assembly  of  the  Baptist 
Union  at  Manchester  inevitably  stirs  thoughts  of  that 
prince  of  preachers,  Alexander  McLaren.  Known  to  history 
as  McLaren  of  Manchester,  some  of  us  naturally  associate  him 
also  with  Stepney  College  and  Portland  Chapel,  Southampton. 

In  an  address  to  the  students  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  many 
years  ago,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Phillips  referred  to  three  great 
men  who  went  from  Stepney  College  in  three  successive  student 
generations.  They  were  John  Pulsford,  afterwards  Dr.  John 
Pulsford,  the  great  mystic  and  author  of  Quiet  Hours,  whom 
the  speaker  described  as  serving  the  truth  in  great  chunks,  some¬ 
times  upside  down;  Alexander  McLaren,  the  greatest  pulpit 
expositor  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  Edward  Luscombe  Hull, 
a  great  and  gracious  spirit,  whose  ministry  was  brilliant  but  brief. 
Two  of  these,  John  Pulsford  and  Alexander  McLaren,  were 
associated  with  the  early  history  of  Portland  Chapel,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  but  the  third  of  the  great  Portland  trio  was  another  Regent’s 
Park  student,  James  Spurgeon,  afterwards  (like  Pulsford  and 
McLaren)  Dr.  James  Spurgeon. 

McLaren,  who  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  six,  was 
bom  in  Glasgow  on  11th  February,  1826.  He  entered  Glasgow 
University  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  but,  owing  to  the  family 
removing  to  London  shortly  after,  his  college  course  there  was 
cut  short,  and,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  then  being  closed  to 
Dissenters,  he  entered  Stepney  College,  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Davies,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  only  twenty 
when  he  assumed  the  position  of  pastor  of  Portland  Chapel,  and 
such  was  the  caution  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  minister 
that  he  came  for  three  months  on  trial. 

Like  many  other  great  churches,  Portland  Chapel,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  by 
people,  whose  memory  carried  them  back  as  far  as  the  vacancy 
before  Mr.  Mackie  came,  that  the  morning  congregation  could 
have  sat  in  one  pew,  or  as  one  more  picturesquely  put  it,  could 
have  got  into  two  cabs.  But  it  is  sober  truth  that  in  Mr.  Ford’s 
time,  McLaren’s  predecessor,  the  building  was  put  up  to  auction 
owing  to  the  foreclosing  of  the  mortgage,  and  bought  in  again, 
and  the  membership  roll  restarted  with  twelve  names,  including 
those  of  the  pastor  and  his  wife. 

That  McLaren’s  task  was  not  an  easy  one  is  substantiated 
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by  the  simple  but  eloquent  fact  that  such  a  ministry  as  his  in 
twelve  years  only  resulted  in  increasing  the  membership  from 
forty-five  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine.  The  idea  that  McLaren  > 
suddenly  filled  Portland  Chapel  is  as  legendary  as  his  supposed 
habit  of  waiting  as  long  as  two  minutes  for  the  right  word,  or 
his  appearing  in  the  pulpit  in  flannels.  As  evidence  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  view  of  his  work  the  following  may  be  quoted  from 
the  illuminated  address  which  was  presented  to  McLaren  on 
his  leaving  Southampton,  and  now  hangs  in  the  Church  Parlour 
of  Portland  Chapel :  “We  remember,  too,  how  slowly  the  clouds 
cleared  away,  how  painfully  the  upward  path  was  climbed,  how 
in  face  of  many  temptations  to  despair,  you  manfully  stood  to 
your  post  and  resolved  to  hope.”  At  the  end  of  seven  years  the 
membership  was  still  under  eighty. 

The  legend  of  the  duck  trousers  and  light  flannel  coat  and 
waistcoat,  by  the  way,  is  connected  with  Above  Bar  pulpit, 
perhaps  to  explain  the  early  dislike  of  its  illustrious  occupant. 
Rev.  Thomas  Adkins,  for  this  young  preacher.  But  the  young 
preacher’s  unconventional  utterances  would  probably  be  a 
sufficient  shock  for  Mr.  Adkins,  without  the  white  trousers. 

McLaren  was  always  a  student.  His  mornings  and,  as  far 
as  possible  his  evenings,  he  gave  to  study.  In  his  younger  days 
his  afternoons  were  given  to  walks,  in  his  later  days  to  rest. 
He  rarely  visited,  but  in  his  earlier  years  gave  much  time  to 
classes  and  lectures,  and  in  his  later  years  to  the  preparation  ( 
of  his  monumental  work. 

After  being  ten  years  in  Southampton  he  married  his  cousin  ^ 
Marion  McLaren.  So  far  he  seems  to  have  refused  to  preach  , 
at  any  vacant  church,  though  he  had  a  call,  which  he  turned  j 
down,  from  St.  Andrew’s  Street,  Cambridge,  in  1851.  Per-  [ 
suaded  by  both  Thomas  Binney  and  Edward  Miall  that  he  ought 
to  have  a  larger  sphere,  on  being  asked  to  preach  at  Union 
Church,  Manchester,  he  did  so.  Asked  to  preach  again  he 
refused,  but  was  sent  a  call,  which  he  accepted,  not  without 
genuine  sorrow  at  leaving  Southampton. 

The  idea  that  he  left  because  the  members  refused  to  enlarge 
the  building  for  him  is  not  substantiated  by  any  known  facts.  At 
any  rate,  he  left  with  real  sorrow  on  both  sides.  At  the  church 
meeting  at  which  he  announced  his  decision  to  accept  the  call 
to  Manchester,  both  he  and  a  deacon  broke  down  when  trying 
to  speak.  At  his  farewell  meeting  he  was  presented  with  the 
illuminated  address  already  referred  to,  which  was  given  to  the 
Church  by  the  family  after  his  death.  The  sorrow  of  his  depar¬ 
ture  was  mingled  in  at  least  one  instance  with  some  resentment, 
an  old  man  being  heard  to  say,  “  I’m  not  pleased  with  the  young 
man.  We  learned  him  to  run,  and  now  he’s  runned  away!’ 
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Whether  he  was  a  “  born  ”  preacher  or  not,  he  certainly 
was  a  “  born  ”  scholar,  and  seems  to  have  become  a  great  preacher 
by  dint  of  faithfulness  and  hard  work.  If  ever  a  man  refused 
to  be  or  do  anything  less  than  his  best  it  was  McLaren. 

His  ministry  at  Manchester  lasted  forty-five  years.  He 
became  to  that  city  what  Dale  was  to  Birmingham  and  Watson 
to  Liverpool,  and  his  influence  was  such  that  at  least  one  man, 
whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  know,  used  to  journey  from 
Liverpool  and  back  every  week  to  be  present  at  McLaren’s 
weeknight  service,  no  matter  how  busy  a  day  my  friend  might 
have  had. 

When  I  was  at  the  Baptist  Union  Meetings  in  Manchester 
in  1913,  his  spirit  seemed  to  dominate  them.  I  shall  never  forget 
Dr.  Gould’s  reference  to  “  a  voice  that  is  still.”  I  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Le  Jeune,  from  whom  I  received 
many  interesting  sidelights  upon  his  character.  And  I  remember 
standing  before  his  portrait  in  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery  and 
feeling  that  he  still  lived. 

His  work  in  Manchester  ended  in  1903,  but  he  lived  seven 
years  longer  and  passed  away  in  May,  1910.  My  first  attendance 
at  a  Baptist  Union  Assembly  was  in  1910,  and  the  message  sent 
to  McLaren  from  that  assembly  a  few  days  before  he  died  is 
one  of  my  outstanding  memories  of  those  meetings. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  God’s  gifts,  as  Paul  points  out 
in  more  places  than  one.  And  in  nothing  is  this  seen  more 
clearly  than  in  preaching.  Think  of  the  varying  gifts  of 
Spurgeon,  Robertson,  Newman,  Parker,  Clifford  and  McLaren! 
But  probably  not  one  of  them  came  as  near  to  fulfilling  the  ideal 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  expressed  in  2  Timothy  ii.  15,  as  did 
McLaren.  His  sole  concern  was  rightly  to  handle  the  Word 
of  God.  His  was  a  type  of  preaching  that  does  not  set  the 
heather  on  fire,  but  the  lesson  of  his  ministry  is  this,  that  the 
faithful  study  of  God’s  Word  wedded  to  a  consecration  of  all 
a  man’s  gifts  and  time  to  preaching,  in  the  end  triumphs,  and 
proves  that  the  most  varied  and  refreshing  preaching  is  that 
which  draws  its  inspiration  from,  and  seeks  its  foundation  in, 
the  perennially  fresh  and  eternally  lasting  Word  of  God. 

F.  C.  WHITE. 


Historic  Documents  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Norwich. 

ST.  MARY’S  BAPTIST  CHURCH  has  a  history  of  more  than 
two  and  a  half  centuries  and  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
number  of  its  earliest  records  preserved.  The  Church  has  now 
made  arrangements  with  the  Norwich  Public  Library  Committee 
for  the  most  important  of  these  records  to  be  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  City  librarian,  so  that  they  will  be  properly 
cared  for  and  easily  accessible  to  students. 

The  records  deposited  are  the  two  oldest  “  Church  Books  ” 
covering  a  period  from  about  1690  to  1833,  two  Church  Account 
books,  a  Register  of  Births  and  the  “  Wilkin  Letters.” 

THE  CHURCH  BOOKS. 

The  earliest  entry  is  a  list  of  names  headed  “  The  number 
of  the  names  of  the  Baptised  Church  in  the  Citty  of  Norwich 
and  the  Country  joyned  together  walking  in  the  Fellowship 
and  Order  of  the  Gospell.”  The  second  page  is  dated  1691 
and  no  doubt  this  list  was  compiled  after  the  Toleration  Act 
of  1689.  Before  this  time  it  might  have  provided  incriminating 
evidence  against  the  members.  The  first  name  is  “  Henry 
Austine  ”  who  had  been  a  minister  of  the  Church  since  its 
formation  about  1667. 

Of  similar  date  are  the  ten  “  Articles  of  our  Faith  in  which 
with  one  accord  wee  agree.”  These  cover  four  closely  written 
pages. 

There  is  one  minute  in  Henry  Austine’s  writing  record¬ 
ing  a  request  to  Thomas  Flatman  to  assist  in  preaching.  Flatman 
was  a  Norwich  merchant  of  some  consequence. 

The  next  entries  are  by  Edward  Williams,  who  came  from 
London  to  be  Pastor  about  1692.  Williams  died  in  1713  and 
was  buried  in  the  Old  Meeting  Yard  where  his  stone  may  still 
be  seen. 

Many  of  the  minutes  relate  to  Censures  and  Church 
Discipline.  Some  of  the  failings  leading  to  these  proceedings 
are — neglect  of  duty  to  the  Church,  “  borrowing  when  not 
capable  to  pay,”  swearing,  drunkenness  and  “  taking  a  thing  or 
two  from  a  shop  or  two.” 
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A  long  series  of  minutes  are  in  the  neat  writing  of  Rev. 
John  Stearne,  who  became  minister  in  1743.  Some  are  very 
quaint : — 

“  The  Church  chose  Bro'-  Fuller  and  Bro'-  Francis  Burril 
to  read  the  Psalm  and  Bro'-  John  Burril  to  dig  the  graves,  open 
the  window  shutters  etc. 

“  The  Church  agreed  that  the  grave-digger  shall  have  two 
shillings  and  6d.  for  digging  the  grave  of  a  Grown  up  Person, 
and  2  shillings  for  that  of  a  babe,  And  the  child’s  grave  to  be 
dug  deep  Enough  to  hold  2  Corpses.  And  when  a  Second 
Corps  is  buried  upon  the  former  he  is  to  have  two  shillings. 
Even  as  for  the  former,  to  make  amends  for  his  Extraordinary 
Pains  in  digging  the  grave  so  deep  the  first  time.” 

In  1753  the  Church  declared  their  judgement : — 

”  That  it  is  unlawful  for  any  so  to  attend  upon  the  meetings 
of  the  Methodists  as  that  without  Partiality  it  may  be  construed 
to  be  giving  countenance  to  them  ”  and  “  That  it  is  an  evil  in 
any  to  go  to  Tap-houses  unless  they  have  a  lawful  call.” 

John  Stearne  died  in  1755.  His  memorial  Tablet  is  the 
oldest  in  St.  Mary’s.  After  his  death  the  church  went  through 
many  years  of  difficulty.  In  1761  “  Mr.  Simson  (our  Minister) 
tould  the  church  in  a  very  calm  Spirit  that  he  pirsev^  his 
Minestry  had  not  bin  blessed  of  Late,  and  that  the  Church  was 
in  a  poor  dwindling  way  and  he  gave  us  warning  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  lave  us  at  Lady  day  next.”  Samuel  Fisher  later  became 
minister,  but  the  Church  was  constrained  to  excommunicate  him 
on  account  of  a  scandal.  A  special  order  of  service  is  given 
for  this  “  awful  occasion.” 

The  last  entries  in  the  first  Church  Book  record  the  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Rees  David,  of  the  Bristol  Academy. 

The  second  book  records  the  ordination  of  Rees  David  in 
1779,  when  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  author  of  “  Come,  thou  fount 
of  every  blessing  ”  took  part,  “  Several  Ministers  of  different 
denominations  attended.  The  charge  was  given  by  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev^-  Mr.  Trivett  preached  to  the  people. 
Everything  was  conducted  with  great  decency.” 

A  minute  of  1786  declares  “  our  entire  disapprobation  of 
such  Dissenters  as  receive  the  Lord’s  Supper  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England  in  order  to  qualify  themselves 
to  serve  under  His  Majesty.” 

Rees  David  died  in  1788  and  was  succeeded  by  the  great 
Joseph  Kinghom.  There  is  an  account  of  his  call  and  ordination. 
No  minutes  appear  to  have  been  kept  during  his  long  pastorate 
of  forty-three  years,  but  there  is  a  membership  roll  which 
includes  the  names  of  Cozens,  Culley,  Theobald,  Colman, 
Hawkins,  Boardman  and  Fletcher. 
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The  Account  Books. 

The  account  books  provide  information  which  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  supplement  to  the  Church  Books.  They  go  back  to  the  year 
1726.  The  income  was  then  about  £40  per  annum.  The  minister’s 
salary  was  £26  and  the  remaining  expenses  rent  of  the  “  meting 
hous  ”  and  “  wine  and  bread  for  the  Sackrement.” 

In  this  year  a  move  was  made. 

“  Pd.  for  the  woorkmen’s  alowance  and  for  Beare  that  was 
alowed  the  helpers  when  wee  Removed  the  meting  things, 
15/lOi.” 

“  Pd.  the  Turner  for  2  dousen  pins  maken  for  to  hang  hats 
on  2/-.” 

At  this  time  it  appears  that  regular  grants  were  received 
from  “  the  ffund  at  London.” 

Several  entries  relate  to  the  expenses  of  visiting  ministers. 

In  1745  “  Gave  Mr.  Dounkhorne  for  his  horses  jumey  when 
he  came  to  preach  for  us  when  the  new  meting  house  was  opnd 
2/-." 

In  1789  we  find  a  payment  of  £9  9s.  Od.  to  John  Ivory — the 
noted  stonemason — for  “  Rev.  Rs.  David’s  Monument  ” — a  hand¬ 
some  tablet  still  to  be  seen  at  St.  Mary’s. 

In  the  next  year  in  connection  with  Joseph  Kinghorn’s 
ordination  we  read — 

“  Pd.  Mr.  Woods  of  ye  Labor  in  Vain  for  ye  Ordination 
Dinner  £8  14s.  Od.” 

Entries  about  this  time  refer  to  the  Salary  of  a  Singing 
Master  “  agreeable  to  the  late  William  Chamberlin’s  Will.” 
Apparently  Mr.  Chamberlin  also  left  his  son  in  charge  of  the 
church  and  the  following  sad  story  is  revealed : — 

1791  Clothes  and  Identure  for  Chamberlin’s  boy  £1  12  0 

1793  Feb.  Paid  for  a  Pr.  Breeches  for  Wm. 

Chamberlin  9  0 

May  1.  bottle  wine  for  Chamberlin  1  9 

June  Paid  Mr.  Kersey  for  Physic  and 

attendance  on  Chamberlin .  £2  17  0 

Funeral  Charges  for  Wm.  Chamberlin  16  6 

In  1809  appears  a  subscription  list  for  a  "  School  for  120 
girls  upon  Mr.  Lancaster’s  Plan.”  Thomas  Hawkins,  Thomas 
Theobald,  Simon  Wilkin,  James  Cosens,  and  members  of  the 
Culley  and  Colman  families  are  subscribers,  as  is  John  Crome, 
who  was  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  funds  of  the  Church  at  this 
time. 


Register  of  Births. 

Births  of  members’  children  are  registered  in  the  old  Church 
book  from  1745.  This  register,  covering  1758  to  1832,  is  a  copy 
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of  the  original.  The  births  of  Cecilia  Lucy  Brightwell,  Jeremiah 
James  Colman,  and  Benjamin  Edgington  Fletcher  are  among  the 
entries,  which  also  include  members  of  the  Silcock,  Theobald, 
de  Carle  Smith  and  Bignold  families. 

Two  daughters  of  John  Crome  and  Phebe  his  wife — 
Susannah  and  Hannah — are  registered  in  1803  and  1804,  showing 
that  although  Crome  was  never  formally  a  member  of  St.  Mary’s, 
he  so  far  fell  in  with  Baptist  sentiments  at  this  time  as  to 
withhold  these  two  children  from  christening. 

THE  WILKIN  LETTERS. 

The  Wilkin  letters  comprise  152  letters  and  papers  which 
were  the  property  of  Simon  Wilkin.  Simon  was  son  of  W.  W. 
Wilkin  of  Costessey.  After  the  death  of  both  of  his  parents  when 
he  was  only  eight  years  old  he  was  brought  up  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Kinghorn,  who  left  him  all  his  papers  when  he  died.  Later 
on  Wilkin  collected  material  for  a  life  of  Kinghorn,  which 
was  finally  edited  by  his  son  Martin  Hood  Wilkin  and  published 
in  1855. 

Simon  Wilkin  was  a  keen  naturalist  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Linnean  Society.  His  collection  of  insects  was  ultimately 
purchased  by  the  Zoological  Society.  He  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  complete  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  works.  This 
was  published  in  1836  and  considered  by  Robert  Southey  “  The 
best  reprint  in  the  English  language.” 

Survey  of  the  Letters. 

Some  letters  from  W.  W.  Wilkin  to  Kinghorn  contain  much 
of  interest.  From  Thetford,  Nov.  1794 — “  we  were  surprised 
to  find  no  meeting-house,  and  were  obliged  to  go  to  Church 
where  we  heard  a  well-bred  sermon  of  from  10  to  15  minutes, 
very  neatly  delivered  ” :  and  next  May  from  Bath,  “  Starvation 
is  the  word  with  me — No  Suppers — no  wine — tea — spirits — 
ving*' — medicine — infusions,  etc.  etc.  etc. — water  water!  water! 
water!  that  is  ye  secret,  that  is  ye  source  of  health.” 

Fifteen  years  later  Simon  remembers  this  visit  to  Bath 
in  a  letter  to  Kinghorn,  “  I  well  remembered  our  old  lodgings 
which  were  formerly  the  scene  of  many  disagreable  sensations 
on  account  of  the  ill  temper  of  the  old  maid,  whose  were  the 
lodgings,  added  to  my  father’s  severity.” 

About  30  letters  from  Simon  Wilkin  to  Kinghorn  reveal 
how  close  was  their  friendship.  These  letters  also  contain  much 
interesting  information. 

In  January  1810  he  writes  from  Woodbridge. 

“  The  barracks  are  full  of  sick  troops.  The  German 
Legion,  92nd  Highlanders  and  2nd  Dragoon  Guards  seem  enough 
to  make  poor  skinny  frog-fed  Frenchmen  quake.” 
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A  letter  written  about  1815  contains  news  which  must  have 
been  surprising  to  an  unpretending  nonconformist  minister. 
From  London  Simon  writes : 

“  I  resolved  to  take  a  peep  at  the  beau-monde — I  went 
to  a  rout  at  the  sister  of  the  late  Marchioness  of  Rockingham, 
where  I  sauntered  (Chapeau  sous  bras)  for  an  hour  among 
March®*®  Duch®  Count®  and  ‘  fashionables  ’  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes.  Behaved  myself  very  properly,  was  very  polite,  as 
nonsensical  and  garrulous  as  suited  the  occasion,  twirled  my 
cocked  hat  about  with  unstudied  carelessnes — and  laughed  very 
heartily  at  the  idiotism  of  what  I  had  seen.  Quantum  suff : 
tho’t  I — now  lets  see  what  sort  of  being  a  Bishop  be — So  I 
called  on  the  Bishop  of  Winchester — found  him  very  agreable, 
his  house  crowded  with  works  of  art,  his  gardens  fine,  his 
daughters  agreable  and  accomplished  and  was  very  kindly 
received  and  invited  to  dinner.  Next  night  I  went  to  the  concert  | 
room  and  here  I  was  fain  to  gape  because  I  could  not  admire 
the  Italian  singing — ” 

Much  of  Kinghorn’s  correspondence  is  of  great  importance 
to  students  of  Baptist  History.  There  are  several  letters  from 
the  great  Andrew  Fuller — the  first  dated  1  Sept.  1795  containing 
a  complete  copy  of  one  of  William  Carey’s  earliest  letters  from 
India. 

There  is  a  very  long  letter  written  in  1811  by  Kinghom 
to  William  Newman  on  his  becoming  tutor  at  the  newly  formed 
Stepney  Academy — containing  his  views  on  training  young 
people.  The  students,  he  says,  will  be  prone  to  levity,  criticism 
and  playfulness  of  mind,  “  they  imagine  they  either  do  or  can 
comprehend  everything  attainable  by  man — they  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  what  is  plain  is  worth  nothing — I  know  not  how 
you  can  better  assist  your  patients  to  escape  the  worst  part 
of  these  evils  than  by  your  earnest  prayers,  your  frequent 
exhortations  and  your  affectionate  counsel.  You  will  prevent 
many  evils  by  making  the  students  a  part  of  your  family.  This 
will  check  many  follies  which  would  take  place  at  meals.” 

A  long  series  of  letters  are  from  Rev.  William  Hawkins, 
one  of  Kinghorn’s  pupils.  They  tell  of  the  great  difficulties 
attending  the  settlement  of  a  minister  in  days  when  owing  to 
transport  difficulties  he  was  bound  to  stay  for  some  time  with 
any  church  he  visited  however  unsuitable  the  situation  seemed. 
Hawkins  supplied  at  Plymouth ;  Olney — where  “  Mr. 
Wilson  the  deacon  is  a  hairdresser — he  was  the  friend  of  Cowper 
as  well  as  his  hairdresser  and  possesses  some  of  his  unpublished 
pieces  ” — Birmingham,  Newcastle  under  Lyme,  and  after  two 
years’  wanderings  settled  at  Portsea  where  Kinghom  went  to 
take  part  in  his  ordination  in  June  1816. 
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Dr.  Ryland  writes  on  Mission  business  in  a  hand  which 
would  have  graced  a  medieval  manuscript.  Joseph  Ivimey,  the 
historian  of  the  Baptists,  sends  sheets  of  denominational  gossip. 

Many  letters  are  of  great  local  interest.  One  written  by  a 
Mr.  Jameson  from  Royston,  who  asks  Kinghorn  to  obtain  Mr. 
Crome’s  opinion  on  the  abilities  as  a  draughtsman  of  a  mutual 
friend.  Crome  is  described  as  “  a  self-taught  man  whose  taste 
had  essentially  served  him  and  made  his  art  produce  an  handsome 
provision  for  his  family — a  serious  character  and  one  of  your 
people.” 

Other  letters  are  from  Jeremiah  Colman,  Thomas  Bignold, 
Josiah  Fletcher  and  John  Culley. 

Simon  Wilkin’s  Correspondence. 

There  are  several  letters  from  W.  Jackson  Hooker  to 
Simon  Wilkin,  concerning  natural  history,  written  from 
Halesworth  and  later  from  Glasgow. 

Fourteen  letters  dating  from  1828  to  1843  are  from  Amelia 
Opie.  In  1843  Simon  had  gone  to  live  in  Hampstead  and  Mrs. 
Opie  asked  his  assistance  in  dealing  with  London  publishers. 

“  Josiah  Fletcher  and  I  have  just  had  a  long  consultation 
together  and  he  encouraged  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  thee  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  thee.  All  my  egregiously 
sublime  and  delightful  books,  for  such  they  undoubtedly  are, 
are  quite  out  of  print  in  England — about  two  months  or  more 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Groves  and  Sons,  booksellers, 
asking  leave  to  reprint  my  works — I  therefore  write  requesting 
thee  to  see  them  and  negotiate  for  me.” 

The  publisher’s  proposition  that  Mrs.  Opie  should  be 
remunerated  by  a  number  of  copies  of  the  new  edition  called 
forth  indignant  comment. 

“  I  can’t  go  about  with  a  donkey  to  sell  the  copies — I  shall 
get  nothing  by  the  departed  children  of  my  brains.” 

These  letters  throw  a  fresh  light  on  the  intellectual  society 
for  which  Norwich  was  famous  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
century,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  they  have  been  made 
available  they  will  not  be  neglected  by  students  of  history. 

C.  B.  JEWSON. 


More  “Carey”  Letters,  1790-1808. 

Three  fresh  letters  of  Carey’s  have  recently  come  to  light 
through  the  kindness  of  R.  M.  Leonard,  Esq.,  of  Hampstead, 
whose  father.  Rev.  H.  C.  Leonard,  bom  just  a  century  ago,  held 
successive  Baptist  pastorates  in  Boxmoor,  Bournemouth  and 
Penzance.  Of  his  Boxmoor  Church  two  of  the  most  devoted 
foundation-members  had  been  Carey’s  sisters,  and,  doubtless, 
through  their  family-circle  these  letters  of  Carey  to  his  own 
father  cam.e  into  H.  C.  Leonard’s  hands. 

When  the  first  was  written,  Carey  had  been  associated  with 
the  “  Harvey  Lane  ”  Church  for  almost  a  year,  and  the  influence 
of  its  disloyal  members  had  weakened.  His  income,  as  he 
reckons  it  here,  was  probably  just  his  ministerial  salary,  apart 
from  his  shoemaking  earnings.  “  Polly  ”  was  his  paralysed  sister, 
and  “  Thomas  ”  his  only  brother,  and  lamed  for  life  through 
war-service  in  Holland.  “  Kitty  ”  was  his  wife’s  youngest  and 
dearest  sister.  The  letter  discloses  afresh  his  zeal  in  Leicester’s 
fight  for  religious  freedom.  Here  it  is,  slightly  abridged ; 

Leicester, 

Jany.  21,  1790. 

Dear  &  Honoured  Father, 

I  duly  rec**-  your  affectionate  letter,  and  must  own  that 
its  traits  of  parental  tenderness  had  a  very  considerable  effect 
upon  my  mind.  I  heartily  thank  you,  &  hope  that  you  will 
oftener  write  to  me.  I  always  esteem  it  among  the  very  greatest 
of  my  pleasures  to  hear  from  you. 

Your  enquiries  after  my  welfare,  your  solicitude  for  my 
health,  &  wishes  for  my  prosperity  I  very  sensibly  feel.  My 
health  is  nearly  established.  I  was  never  very  ill ;  only  a  cough, 
from  which  I  am  nearly  free.  My  circumstances  are  such  as 
will  in  a  reasonable  time  free  me  from  encumbrances,  which  I 
have  hitherto  laboured  under.  When  I  left  Moulton,  I  was 
somewhat  embarrassed,  &  I  still  am.  But  1  suppose  I  may  have 
an  income  of  about  £50  p.  annum.  And  we  are  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  unity — some  very  few  excepted.  I  wish  for  an  interest 
daily  in  your  prayers. 

I  hope  Polly  is  no  worse  than  usual.  Thomas  &  his  wife 
are  often  on  my  mind.  May  God  support  them,  &  His  grace 
adorn  their  souls. 
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This  is  a  time  of  great  commotion  in  the  world.  May  its 
kingdoms  shortly  become  the  Kingdoms  of  our  Lord  &  of  His 
Christ. 

How  are  all  my  friends  &  relations?  1  wish  you  to  remember 
my  love  &  respects  to  them.  My  wife  &  Kitty  send  a  share 
of  the  same  to  you  &  them. 

I  have  sent  this  on  a  copy  of  our  Resolutions,  by  which  you 
may  see  what  we  are  aiming  at  here  for  the  emancipation  of 
thousands  yet  unborn  from  that  oppression,  to  which  we  have 
long  been  subject. 

Your  affectionate  &  dutiful  son, 

WM.  CAREY. 

[Note.  The  printed  page,  on  the  back  of  which  part  of  the 
above  was  written,  reported  a  Meeting  on  Dec.  9,  1/89,  in  the 
Lion  &  Lamb  Inn,  Leicester,  of  Protestant  Dissenters  against  the 
Corporation  &  Test  Acts  :  when  a  Com*®-  was  formed,  with  Dr. 
T.  Arnold  as  its  Chairman,  “  to  carry  on  the  campaign.”  A 
M*-  Joseph  Chamberlin  ”  was  included  therein.  Was  he  some 
forebear  of  the  illustrious  statesman?] 

The  second  letter  was  his  farewell  note  to  his  father  a  few 
hours  before  he  and  his  lad  Felix  and  his  colleague.  Dr.  Thomas, 
embarked  at  a  London  Dock  for  the  East.  It  must  be  read  in 
the  context  of  the  subsequent  collapse  of  all  their  early  hopes. 

London, 

April  7th,  1793. 

My  dear  &  honoured  Father, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  you  till  this  morning,  & 
now  can  only  write  a  few  lines,  being  detained  a  little  longer  than 
we  expected.  This  night  we  are  going  on  board,  &,  before  this 
reaches  you,  shall  undoubtedly  be  under  sail.  We  go  in  the 
Earl  of  Oxford :  Capt.  White.  Our  voyage  is  expected  to  be 
about  four  months.  Perhaps,  we  may  not  leave  England  these 
ten  days  yet,  as  our  ship  must  go  round  to  Portsmouth.  Felix 
&  I  are  both  well.  I  left  my  wife  in  good  spirits  &  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  May  the  God  of  all  grace  &  love  bless  you  &  hold 
you  in  the  right  &  true  way.  My  love  to  mother  &  to  all 
relations. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

W.  CAREY. 

The  third  letter  is  purely  domestic,  and  none  the  less  welcome 
for  that.  It  fits  in  with  all  the  news  of  “  The  Home  Circle  ” 
chapter  (XXI)  of  the  Life. 
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Calcutta, 

My  dear  Father,  23,  1808. 

I  have  not  for  a  long  time  received  a  letter  from  you,  & 
am  in  no  small  anxiety  on  that  account.  I  hope  you  are  well, 
as  no  one  has  in  any  letter  mentioned  anything  to  the  contrary. 

My  nephew  Peter  arrived  here  some  time  ago  in  good  health 
&  spirits.  I  was  much  distressed  to  see  him  in  such  a  situation, 
&  immediately  waited  on  Col.  Hardwicke,  who  is  my  intimate 
friend,  to  see  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  get  him  out  of  the 
Army.  He  will  do  what  he  can.  I  have  not  mentioned  anything 
to  Peter,  as  I  wish  first  to  see  the  result  of  my  negotiation, 
before  I  raise  any  hope  in  him.  He  has  gone  to  Muttra,  a  station 
about  1,000  miles  north-east  of  this  place. 

Since  my  last  I  have  lost  my  wife  by  death.  She  died 
Dec.  8th,  1807.  Her  life  had  been  piteously  destitute  of  every 
enjoyment  to  herself  for  the  last  twelve  years  or  more.  Her 
state  of  derangement  was  such  as  to  deprive  her  of  even  those 
ideal  pleasures,  which  many  in  that  melancholy  state  appear  to 
enjoy. 

Felix,  with  his  wife  &  youngest  child,  left  us  for  Rangoon, 
a  seaport  in  the  Burman  Empire,  on  Dec.  2.  At  least  that  was 
the  day  they  left  the  pilot.  They  are,  with  Bro.  &  Sister  Chater, 
going  to  begin  a  new  Mission  there.  The  Gospel  has  never  yet 
been  made  known  in  that  Country,  except  the  preaching  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  can  be  so  called.  Many  prayers 
follow  them,  and  I  entertain  a  hope  that  their  Mission  may  be 
successful.  William,  I  expect,  will  soon  go  to  Chittagong,  a 
town  on  the  east  border  of  Bengal,  to  begin  a  Mission  in  that 
part.  Jabez  &  Jonathan  are  fine  lads,  but,  at  present,  I  fear, 
unacquainted  with  the  grace  of  God.  Jabez  is  a  tolerably  good 
Chinese  pupil,  for  the  two  years  he  has  been  learning  the 
language.  He  &  Bro.  Marshman’s  eldest  son  are  to  dispute  in 
a  few  days  publicly  in  Chinese.^  He  is  also  studying  Latin, 
Greek  &  Persian.  Jonathan  also  studies  Latin.  When  I  see  the 
distress  which  many  suffer  through  the  disobedience  of  their 
children,  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful. 

I  have  determined  upon  a  second  marriage,  with  Charlotte 
Emilia  Rumohr  as  my  partner,  to  which  she  has  agreed.  She 
is  about  my  own  age,  and  daughter  to  a  German  nobleman.  Her 
mother  was  the  Countess  of  Alfeldt.  But  she  has  none  of  the 
pride  of  nobility,  but  accounts  it  her  highest  honour  to  devote 
herself  to  God’s  Cause.  Chevalier  Womstadt,  Master  of  the 
Royal  Forests  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  married  one  of  her 
sisters,  &  a  French  nobleman  at  Marseilles  another.  Her 

^At  the  Speech  Day  of  Fort  William  College  in  the  Government 
House,  Calcutta. 
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brother,  who  inherited  the  paternal  estate,  is  dead,  &  has  left 
a  large  family  but  well-provided  for. 

As  she  has  some  little  property,  with  her  wish  I  mean  to 
bid  Mr.  Fuller,  as  soon  as  we  are  married,  to  pay  you  £30  a 
year  as  long  as  you  live,*  &  should  my  mother®  survive  you, 
to  pay  it  to  her  as  long  as  she  lives.  I  have  also  told  my  sisters 
that  we  shall  help  them.  I  hope,  my  dear  Father,  that  you  will 
receive  this  as  a  small  testimony  of  my  love.  Had  it  been 
earlier  in  my  power,  I  should  not  have  delayed  till  now.* 

Let  us,  my  dear  Father,  assiduously  labour  that  we  may  be 
found  in  Christ — our  sins  forgiven  for  His  Name’s  sake,  and 
our  souls  sanctified  by  His  grace.  Give  my  dutiful  regards  to 
Uncle  &  Aunt  Byfield,®  &  to  all  my  kinsfolk  &  acquaintance. 
My  Mother  ®  will  always  consider  herself  included  in  my 
assurance  that  I  am 

Your  dutiful  &  affectionate  son, 

WM.  CAREY. 

2  Later  increased  to  £50.  3  Stepmother. 

*  But  cf.  my  “  Carey,”  p.  206 :  (Centenary  Edition,  218)  for  former 
gifts. 

®  Father  of  William  Byfield,  p.  392,  my  “  Carey  ”  :  (Centenary  Edition, 
p.  399.) 

S.  PEARCE  CAREY. 


A  “John  Thomas”  Letter,  1790. 

Among  a  collection  of  old  letters  recently  purchased  by 
me  was  the  following  lengthy  epistle  from  Carey’s 
missionary  colleague,  John  Thomas,  to  an  unknown  correspond¬ 
ent.  Quotations  from  the  letter  appear  in  the  Life  of  John 
Thomas,  by  C.  B.  Lewis,  but  apparently  it  has  never  been  printed 
in  full.  It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  make  it  available  in  this 
issue  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly  which  contains  three  new  Carey 
letters.  In  speaking  of  John  Thomas  in  William  Carey, 
S.  Pearce  Carey  says  “  His  letters  read  like  Rutherford’s  ”,  and 
again  “  God’s  Word  Thomas  loved  like  the  nineteenth  Psalmist, 
as  sunshine,  honey  and  gold.  His  letters  were  shot  through 
with  its  light  ”.  This  letter  aptly  illustrates  those  comments. 
The  original  has  been  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society. 

S.  J.  P. 
July  26th,  1790. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  7th  of  June  came  to  hand  in  due 
time,  &  afforded  me  much  pleasure,  partly  because  I  shall  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  Correspondence,  &  more  especially 
the  Candor  &  seriousness  with  which  you  touch  upon  your  own 
Case  &  Experience,  gave  me  very  considerable  hope,  that 
future  Communications  will  be  mutually  desireable  &  useful. 

What  a  Mercy  it  is,  that  we  have  had  a  religious  Education : 
let  us  be  thankfull  for  this :  had  you  been  without  it,  perhaps 
the  Stream  of  Depravity  that  runs  thro’  this  Country  would 
have  carried  away  every  serious  thought  for  ever,  &  it  might 
have  been  impossible  to  have  assisted  you  out  of  the  labarinths 
of  Deism  &  profligacy  but  a  pious  Education  prevented,  &  you 
count  it  a  blessing.  You  acknowledge  however,  “  an  entire 
neglect  of  whatever  your  conscience  &  knowledge  dictated  ”. 
Still  bless  God,  that  conscience  is  not  silent,  knowledge  still 
remains,  &  you  are  not  insensible  &  harden’d :  I  beseech  you, 
to  thank  the  Lord,  for  these  things,  while  I  tell  you  also, 
some  of  my  own  Experience.  I  also  was  Educated  as  you 
was,  by  worthy  &  good  Parents :  I  also  had  many  serious 
convictions  from  my  Childhood,  which  were  stifled  by  various 
Cares,  pleasures,  &  Scenes  of  Dissipation  &  Wickedness :  too 
horrid  to  remember,  without  deep  abasement  of  Soul,  & 
detestation  of  myself :  I  was  quite  sensible  all  the  while,  of 
the  truth  &  reality  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  certainty  of  future 
Judgement,  &  the  Danger  of  my  utter  perishing  which  I  was 
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sure  of,  in  Case  of  Death  :  Still  1  went  on,  in  paths  of  Sin 
&  forgetfulness  of  God :  Sometimes  after  a  Sharp  Sermon, 

I  wou’d  get  up  stated  prayer,  &  continue  it  a  little  while, 
with  reading  the  Scripture  &  other  good  Books,  determining 
never  to  leave  it  off ;  but  the  first  Temptation  proved,  that  the 
Change  was  only  founded  on  brittle  resolutions,  &  not  the 

work  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  who  only  can  change  the  heart : 

We  may  move  out  of  our  common  Course,  when  shook,  like 
the  needle  of  a  Compass;  but  when  the  violence  is  over,  we 
turn  to  our  own  track  again  :  but  when  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced,  of  the  evil  propensity  of  our  own  hearts,  &  our 
utter  inability  to  change  them,  or  escape  Wrath,  &  brought 
by  the  SPIRIT  of  GOD,  to  see  an  able  Saviour,  calling  us 
to  look  to  HIM  &  be  saved,  &  grounded  &  settled  in  Love 
of  HIM,  &  his  ways  then  we  are  still  like  the  Compass, 

effectually  &  chiefly  inclined,  not  to  that  which  is  evil,  but 
that  which  is  good  :  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  good  bias  of 
the  mind  &  will,  we  are  mov’d  to  evil,  by  the  shock  of 

Temptation,  but  return,  bent  in  the  main,  to  that  which  is 
holy,  just  &  good.  But  to  go  on — I  sometimes  was  brought 
low  thro’  oppression,  affliction,  &  sorrow :  Poverty  &  other 
difficulties,  drove  me  at  last  out  to  sea :  &  being  in  a  man 
of  war,  I  learnt  to  swear  &  curse,  but  not  without  this 
aggravation,  my  Conscience  continually  smote  me ;  Being  in 
pursuit  of  Paul  Jones  the  American,  we  were  overtaken  with 
a  terrible  storm,  which  damag’d  our  Squadron  of  6  Ships,  & 
separated  them  all,  far  out  of  sight  of  each  other :  The  ship 
I  was  in  sprung  a  leak,  &  the  Chain  Pumps  going  night  & 
day,  we  were  just  able  to  keep  above  water ;  but  at  last,  the 
water  got  ground  apace,  &  I  shall  never  forget  what  happen’d 
to  me :  All  given  over  for  lost,  I  heard  the  Boatswain  say, 

we  were  like  men  under  Sentence  of  Death  :  My  terror  was 

exceeding  great  within,  tho’  outwardly,  I  calmly  begged  the 
Captains  Clerk  to  lend  me  his  Cabin  :  there  I  went,  &  kneeling 
down,  I  protested  to  God  to  live  a  new  life,  if  he  wou’d  spare 

me  this  once :  &  if  the  ship  was  to  be  lost,  to  save  me.  I 

cried  out,  &  feared  exceedingly,  being  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  Truth  to  know  as.surcdly,  that  if  I  died,  I  shou’d  die 
in  my  Sins,  &  so  perish  for  ever  &  ever :  I  knew  I  shou’d 
die  unconverted,  &  accursed.  I  believe  ’twas  the  same  day, 
the  wind  chang’d,  the  storm  abated,  we  set  sail  for  England : 
but  behold,  just  as  our  hopes  were  risen,  the  mainmast  went : 
however,  we  got  safe  into  Port,  &  there  I  was  too  base  at 
heart  to  think  much  of  the  tender  Mercy  of  God,  to  my  poor 
perishing  Soul.  Ps.  107.  23.  I  harden’d  in  harbour,  into  my 
old  Sins,  &  forgot  the  God  of  my  mercies :  I  soon  felt  the 
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truth  of  that  observation  “  If  they  hear  not  Moses  &  the 
Prophets,  neither  wou’d  they  hear  tho’  one  rose  from  the  Dead 
So  soon  after,  I  was  visited  with  a  fever,  &  carried  to  Haslar 
Hospital,  insensible,  there  brought  down  to  the  Gates  of  Death, 
but  once  more,  spared :  I  now  began  to  pray  &  read  again,  j 
very  regularly,  so  that  I  thought  myself  quite  converted,  but  ' 
falling  into  the  Company  &  Conversation  of  a  Deist,  I  was 
carried  away  by  him,  &  fell  into  all  my  old  Sins,  with  more  ; 
eagerness  than  ever.  About  a  Year  after  this,  I  married,  &  | 
my  religious  Education  had  still  influence  enough  over  me,  to 
command  my  attendance  on  public  worship :  nay  I  rather  liked 
to  hear  Dr.  Stennet :  but  in  1781,  I  think,  I  heard  him 
effectually,  from  these  words  :  “  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
Life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give  unto  you :  for  him  hath 
God  the  father  sealed  ” — John  6,  27.  The  word  shall  struck 
me  to  the  Soul :  &  it  said  &  this  be  the  word  of  a  true  God,  I 
labouring  shall  receive,  all  the  things  necessary  for  my  everlasting 
Life — my  two  days  following,  was  entirely  spent  in  such  lively 
reflections  on  what  I  had  heard,  &  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
Lord’s  Day,  about  noon,  I  was  so  clearly,  satisfactorily, 
wonderfully  &  Delightfully  taught,  that  the  Blood  of  J.  C.  was 
sufficient  for  my  Sins,  that  I  wept  Tears  of  transport  and  joy, 
for  several  days :  &  God  who  thus  deliver’d  a  most  flagrant 
sinner  from  his  sins,  has  till  this  very  day  never  forsaken  me  : 

&  having  obtained  help  in  God,  I  continue  still,  hoping  &  looking 
for  his  kingdom  &  Glory :  My  daily  offences,  are  still  ray 
grief  &  burden,  but  I  hope,  &  my  Hope  is  in  his  good  word. 

I  have  given  you  my  dear  Sir  this  sketch  of  my  Life, 
that  you  may  know  what  a  Saviour  I  have  found,  to  save  me ! 

&  he  encouraged  to  call  upon  him,  &  look  to  him,  to  ripen  the 
effects  of  a  pious  Education,  in  you  also,  &  more  abundantly 
than  in  me :  &  also,  I  write  thus,  that  you  may  know,  that 
the  sinner  you  write  to  ought  to  sympathize  with  you,  in  the 
mention  of  your  failings,  &  ought  with  alacrity  of  mind,  to 
get  his  Soul  to  your  case  hoping  for  the  Sufficiency  of  God, 
who  is  able  to  bless  the  smallest  means,  &  the  weakest 
Instruments.  Be  more  explicit  then,  my  dear  Sir,  &  be  assured 
of  rny  very  hearty  acquiescence  in  any  request,  that  shall 
require  me  in  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  direct  you  to  your 
blessed  Friend  and  able  Redeemer. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  THOMAS. 


Reviews. 

Christianity  in  the  Eastern  Conflicts,  by  William  Paton 
(Carey  Press,  2s.  6d.  net.) 

The  sub-title  of  Mr.  Paton’s  book  is  “  A  study  of 
Christianity,  Nationalism  and  Communism  in  Asia,”  and  this 
I  gives  us  a  clear  indication  of  its  contents.  We  have  many  books 
dealing  with  the  situation  inside  Europe  at  the  present  time — 

I  books  that  give  real  help  from  varied  standpoints  to  an  under- 
I  standing  of  European  problems.  But  it  is  difficult  to  get 
intelligent  and  reliable  guidance  on  Asia  and  present  day  Asiatic 
events  and  problems,  political,  social  and  religious.  Our  daily 
newspapers,  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  give  us 
nothing  but  scraps  of  information  on  the  vital  issues  in  the 
modern  world  of  Japan,  China,  India  and  the  Near  East.  The 
B.B.C.  is  occasionally  very  helpful,  but  I  suggest  that  Asia  and 
Africa  are  sufficiently  important  from  the  world  standpoint  to 
justify  one  talk  a  day  on  one  or  other  of  the  leading  countries 
of  these  great  continents.  Probably  a  little  less  crooning 
wouldn’t  be  greatly  missed  by  the  majority  of  B.B.C.  listeners. 

Writing  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  believes  with 
all  his  heart  that  Christianity  has  a  message  for  all  peoples 
and  civilisations,  Mr.  Paton  takes  us  with  him  in  his  several 
months’  journey  through  the  chief  countries  of  the  East,  and 
brings  us  into  vital  touch  with  the  pressing  and  complex 
problems  of  these  lands  and  relates  them  all  in  a  masterly  way 
to  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Paton  is  well  equipped  for  writing  such  a  book  as 
this.  Of  Scottish  descent,  he  was  born  in  London  fifty  years 
ago,  and  received  his  education  at  Whitgift  School,  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  and  Westminster  College,  Cambridge.  At 
Oxford  he  took  high  honours  in  “  Greats.”  He  is  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  but  has 
devoted  all  his  life,  since  1911,  to  missionary  organisation, 
secretarial  and  literary,  first  in  connection  with  the  Student 
Christian  Movement,  then  for  several  years  in  India  as  Secretary 
of  the  National  Christian  Council,  and  for  the  last  ten  years 
joint  secretary  with  Dr.  Oldham  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council,  and  Editor  of  the  International  Review  of  Missions. 
Mr.  Paton  is  a  man  of  broad  human  sympathies,  and  while 
seeing  and  capable  of  fairly  presenting  the  two  sides  of  a  case, 
he  has  strong  convictions  of  his  own,  and  a  remarkably  balanced 
judgement.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  theology,  evangelism, 
education,  economics  and  politics. 

The  book  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  experience  of  a  journey 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Paton  during  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring 
of  1935-36.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  “  Things  Seen,”  and 
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“  Reflections/’  The  first  part,  covering  more  than  one  hundred  I 
pages,  gives  the  most  important  facts  and  movements  in  the  life 
of  the  four  great  regions  of  Japan,  China,  India  and  the  Near 
East,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  growing  Christian 
Church.  It  is  very  few,  if  any,  readers  of  this  book  who  will 
not  get  new  light  from  some  or  all  of  these  chapters.  Unlike 


Lord  Halifax,  I  am  prepared  substantially  to  accept  all  that  is  v 

implied  or  expressed  in  what  Mr.  Paton  has  to  say  upon  India.  c 

What  he  has  to  say  on  Japan,  China  and  the  Near  East  will  be  t 

of  very  real  service  to  me,  as  it  will  be  found  to  others  in  li 

watching  in  days  to  come  the  progress  of  events  in  those  lands  c 
especially  in  their  bearing  on  the  Christian  movement.  t 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  covering  some  one  hundred  t 
pages,  is  a  scholarly  survey  of  the  fundamental  implications  and  p 
problems  of  Christianity  as  a  missionary  religion  in  contact  with  1 
the  many  varied  forces  and  movements  now  dominating  the  r 
Eastern  mind.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  indicate  the  range  of 
subjects  dealt  with:  The  Gospel  and  the  New  Age;  Church,  \ 

Community  and  State;  The  Life  and  Witness  of  His  Church;  ( 

The  Church  and  the  Social  Order.  Grave  indeed  are  the  c 

problems  facing  Christianity  in  Eastern  lands  to-day,  but  the  t 

situation  is  not  less  grave  in  Europe.  Mr.  Paton  brings  it  home  c 

to  his  readers  with  overwhelming  force  that  Christianity  stands 
for  something  of  momentous  significance  in  the  remaking  of  the 
world  of  to-day.  East  and  West.  Throughout  he  emphasises  the 
primacy  of  the  Church  as  the  divine  instrument  of  advance.  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  Principal  Whale  that  Christianity  in  1 

the  Eastern  Conflicts  is  “  the  most  convincing  apologia  for  the 
missionary  enterprise  of  the  Church  that  I  have  ever  read.”  I  1 

commend  it  for  careful  reading  and  study  to  the  staff  and  students  t 

of  theological  colleges,  to  ministers  and  intelligent  laymen,  not  £ 

forgetting  members  of  missionary  committees.  For  purposes  of  £ 

orientation  the  book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  all  interested  in 
the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Paton  speaks  of  t 

the  population  of  India  as  having  increased  one  hundred  millions  ( 

since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Exact  information  £ 

is,  I  know,  not  available,  but  my  information  is  that  the  increase  t 

has  been  fully  200  millions  during  that  period.  1 

GEORGE  HOWELLS.  1 

t 

I 

The  Parables  of  the  Gospels  And  their  meaning  for  to-day,  \ 
by  Hugh  Martin,  M.A.  (Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  ( 

5s.  net).  j 

The  literature  on  the  parables  grows  apace.  Mr.  Martin’s  i 

book  follows  hard  on  those  of  Dodd  and  Oesterley.  The  i 
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parables  stand  out  for  us  in  these  days  interpreted  with  both 
an  enriched  knowledge  of  their  background  and  a  new  and 
vivid  realism;  the  strange  fanciful  expositions  of  detail  and 
the  allegorical  interpretations  are  surely  banished  for  ever.  Mr. 
Martin  makes  his  own  distinct  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
subject.  He  has  combined  careful  and  accurate  scholarship 
with  a  gift  for  clear  and  lively  pointing  of  the  central  issue 
of  each  parable.  He  is  refreshingly  free  from  any  attempt 
to  force  an  interpretation  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  Throughout 
he  has  focussed  the  timeless  message  of  .the  parables  on 
contemporary  happenings  and  problems,  war  and  peace,  poverty, 
the  social  order,  the  totalitarian  state.  There  are  many  allusions 
that  give  a  fresh  slant  or  an  intense  colour  to  a  familiar 
picture.  (“  To  make  the  Samaritan  the  hero  of  the  story  was 
like  making  a  Jew  the  hero  before  an  audience  of  Nazis  in 
modern  Germany  ”). 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  book  is  the  introduction 
with  a  valuable  section  on  the  meaning  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  This  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  value  to  every  student 
of  the  parables,  and  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  to  teach  lessons  on  the  parables,  in  School 
or  Sunday  School,  or  elsewhere. 

W.  TAYLOR  BOWIE. 


A  Fresh  Approach  to  the  Psalms,  by  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley, 
D.D.,  Litt.D.  (Ivor  Nicholson  and  Watson,  8s.  6d.  net.) 

Dr.  Oesterley  has  added  to  his  long  and  rapidly  growing 
list  of  works  a  notable  book  on  the  Psalter,  which  introduces 
the  reader  to  the  great  variety  of  recent  work  on  the  Psalms, 
and  which  presents  in  a  lucid  and  convenient  form  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  and  important  material. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  was  commonly  held 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  psalms  belonged  to  the  late  post- 
exilic  period,  not  a  few  of  them  coming  from  the  Maccabaean 
age.  But  of  late  there  has  been  a  considerable  recoil  from 
this  position,  and  there  is  to-day  a  disposition  to  recognize  a 
large  pre-exilic  element  in  the  Psalter.  Dr.  Oesterley  aligns 
himself  unequivocally  with  this  newer  position,  and  believes  that 
the  psalms  ascribed  to  David  are  revisions  of  older  psalms, 
many  of  which  were  actually  by  David.  Instead  of  turning 
us  to  the  arid  discussions  on  the  date  of  the  individual  Psalms 
on  the  basis  of  their  contents — so  indefinite  in  their  clues — 
he  follows  Gunkel  in  directing  our  attention  to  the  types  of 
poem  found  in  the  Psalter,  and  believes  that  by  studying  the 
individual  psalms  in  relation  to  those  of  similar  type,  we  may 
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get  truer  guidance  as  to  the  general  period  from  which  they 
came,  without  attempting  to  fix  the  precise  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  each.  Nor  does  he  ignore  the  psalmody  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  of  which  we  have  such  full  knowledge  to-day, 
but  shows  at  once  how  close  are  the  links  between  Hebrew 
psalmody  and  this  literature,  and  yet  how  great  is  the  distinction 
between  them.  Moreover,  the  modern  study  of  Hebrew  prosody 
has  brought  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
Psalms,  despite  the  many  points  that  are  still  obscure,  and  here, 
again.  Dr.  Oesterley  presents  the  fruits  of  that  study  in  a 
careful  and  judicious  statement.  Perhaps  of  greater  interest, 
because  breaking  ground  which  is  fresh  in  a  treatise  of  this 
kind,  are  two  most  valuable  chapters  on  Music  in  the  Ancient 
East,  and  in  Israel,  while  the  chapters  on  the  Messianic  Psalms 
and  on  the  Theology  of  the  Psalms — and  especially  that  on 
the  Hereafter,  where  several  passages  outside  the  Psalter  are 
also  treated — will  probably  be  rated  by  many  readers  the  most 
helpful  in  the  book.  The  final  chapter  on  Demonology  represents 
views  which  Dr.  Oesterley  first  presented,  I  believe,  in  the 
Expositor  in  1907,  but  which  have  not  been  largely  noticed  by 
more  recent  writers. 

A  few  minor  criticisms  may  be  noted,  without  in  any 
way  detracting  from  the  immense  service  Dr.  Oesterley  has 
rendered  by  this  book.  On  pp.  63  f.  we  are  told  that 
the  Korahite  psalms  must  be  considerably  later  than  400  B.C., 
to  which  date  Chronicles  is  assigned,  to  allow  for  the  improved 
status  of  the  Korahites  found  in  them.  The  date  given  for 
Chronicles  is  surprising,  since  in  Oesterley  and  Robinson’s 
Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  the  date  is 
given  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  or  even  later, 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Korahite  psalms  precede 
Chronicles,  and  that,  as  Snaith  has  argued  in  his  Studies  in  the 
Psalter,  the  Korahites  fell  in  status  (cf.  Numbers  xvi).  Fuller 
attention,  too,  might  with  profit  have  been  given  to  Mowinckel’s 
work.  Dr.  Oesterley  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  and  refers 
to  it  at  some  points.  For  instance,  he  accepts  Mowinckel’s 
views  on  the  Annual  Enthronement  Festival,  modelled  on  the 
Babylonian  New  Year’s  Festival.  The  general  reader  would 
probably  have  welcomed  a  little  fuller  treatment  of  this,  indeed, 
but  Mowinckel’s  views  on  the  magical  use  of  many  of  the 
psalms,  and  on  the  cultic  significance  of  the  psalm  headings, 
are  left  entirely  unnoted.  While  Dr.  Oesterley  clearly  does 
not  share  these  views,  they  are  as  deserving  of  attention  as 
Begrich’s  strange  views  on  the  headings,  which  are  dealt  with. 

Dr.  Oesterley  recognizes  that  at  several  points  he  is  dealing 
with  controversial  matters,  on  which  the  judgement  of  all 
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scholars  will  not  be  with  him.  That  is  inevitable.  But  the 
wide  range  of  his  learning  and  the  balance  of  his  judgement  will 
give  the  reader  confidence  in  his  guidance,  and  he  will  be 
grateful  for  a  book  which  puts  him  in  possession  of  so  much 
information  on  the  composition,  thought  and  uses  of  the  Psalter. 
He  will  be  the  more  grateful  because  it  is  presented,  not  in 
the  dry  technicalities  of  the  scholar,  but  with  attractive 
simplicity,  and  with  real  penetration  of  the  enduring  religious 
value  of  the  Psalnis,  whose  ‘  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  men,’  as 
Dr.  Oesterley  well  says,  ‘  nothing  can  ever  lessen,  where  the 
religious  instinct  is  not  suppressed;  for  they  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  constant  reminder  of  God’s  love  for  man,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  never-ceasing  incentive  to  man  to  be  true  to  God.’ 

H.  H.  ROWLEY. 


Problems  of  the  Hebrew  Verbal  System,  by  G.  R.  Driver, 
M.A.  Old  Testament  Studies,  No.  2  Published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  for  Old  Testament  Study.  (T.  &  T.  Clark, 
7s.  fid.  net). 

This  is  not  a  book  for  the  general  reader,  as  its  title 
sufficiently  indicates.  It  is  a  highly  technical  work  for  the 
Hebraist,  and  for  him  it  is  of  very  considerable  importance. 
Until  now,  the  classical  book  on  this  particular  subject  was 
that  by  the  father  of  the  present  author,  familiarly  known  to 
all  students  of  Hebrew  as  Driver's  Hebrew  Tatses.  That 
fine  book  (which  covered  a  wider  ground  of  Hebrew  syntax) 
was  written  at  a  time  when  comparative  Semitic  philology  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  make  much  use  of  the  Babylonian  language. 
In  the  light  of  the  new  knowledge  this  has  brought,  Mr.  G.  R. 
Driver,  an  expert  in  this  field,  has  worked  out  a  theory  of 
the  peculiar  use  of  “  tenses  ”  in  Hebrew  which  is  partly  based 
on  the  Babylonian  usage.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  studied 
by  scholars  all  over  the  world,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  what 
scholarship  really  means. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 


Gospel  Criticism  and  Form  Criticism,  by  W.  Emery 
Barnes,  D.D.  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  2s.  fid.  net.) 

This  is  an  examination  of  the  rather  fanciful  theories  of 
the  German  scholar  Dibelius,  whose  book  has  been  recently 
translated  into  English,  under  the  title  “From  Tradition  to 
Gospel.” 

As  a  “Form  Critic,”  Dibelius  attempts  to  describe  the  origin 
of  the  Gospels  by  selecting  certain  passages  which  by  their 
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“  form  ”  bear  inherent  marks  of  priority :  and  indeed  divides 
the  subject  matter  of  our  present  Gospels  into  three  categories, 
which  he  calls,  Paradigms,  Tales  and  Legends.  Of  these  only 
the  Paradigms  he  considers  to  be  entirely  trustworthy. 

By  a  careful  analysis  of  some  of  the  passages  so  isolated. 
Dr.  Barnes  shews  how  arbitrary  and  subjective,  and  even  self- 
inconsisteiit  this  division  is;  and  affirms  the  superiority  of  the 
theories  of  scholars  like  Westcott,  Hort  and  Sanday. 

In  particular  the  book  attacks  the  idea  that  no  trustworthy 
tradition  of  the  things  that  Jesus  did  and  said  was  preserved 
in  the  early  Church,  and  the  consequent  omission  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  the  testimony  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers. 

While  by  no  means  a  Traditionalist,  Dr.  Barnes  very  ■ 
properly  pleads  for  a  more  conservative  point  of  view;  and  j 

his  book  is  a  very  able  corrective  to  some  of  the  more  ; 

extravagant  ideas  now  being  put  forward  by  some  of  the  “Form  ! 
Critics.”  Though  quite  small  it  is  packed  with  material  and  i 
will  well  repay  careful  study. 

A.  J.  BURGOYNE.  ' 

i 

They  Found  God,  by  M.  L.  Christlieb  (George  Allen  &  | 
Unwin,  Ltd.,  5s.  net.)  ; 

Many  are  the  roads  which  men  travel  in  their  quest  for 
God,  and  in  this  account  of  some  little-known  holy  lives — 
saints  and  mystics — we  learn  how  they  reached  that  apex  of 
human  experience.  Servant,  Royal  Councillor,  Family  Man  and 
Recluse,  Philanthropist,  they  believed  in  and  obeyed  the  inner 
longing  and  desire,  and  following,  found  the  Way.  They  were 
not  born  holy;  they  were  of  like  passions  with  ourselves;  and 
the  outcome  of  their  walking  with  God  is  very  lovely.  Their 
stories  are  centuries  old  but  their  problems  are  the  problems 
of  to-day.  Would  that  a  modern  Nicholas  Von  Der  Flue  could 
do  for  our  disruptive,  inflamed,  Europe  what  he  did,  in  1481, 
for  the  Swiss  Cantons  which  then  were  at  loggerheads  and 
threatened  with  civil  war  and  ruin. 


Editorial 


The  Editor  expects  to  leave  for  Jamaica  on  the  19th  July, 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Powell,  B.A.,  B.D.,  of 
Chesham,  as  a  deputation  from  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
to  take  part  in  the  installation  of  Dr.  Gumos  King  as  Principal 
of  Calabar  College  and  Calabar  High  School  for  Boys,  and  to 
confer  with  the  Baptists  of  Jamaica  on  various  legal  and  trust 
problems.  He  will  be  away  until  the  end  of  September.  The 
former  Editor,  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley,  has  generously  undertaken  to 
see  the  October  Baptist  Quarterly  through  the  press,  and  he  will 
also  prepare  the  index  for  the  present  Volume,  which  closes  with 
that  number. 

Secretarial  communications  and  historical  enquiries  until  the 
beginning  of  October  should  be  addressed  to  the  Asst.  Secretary, 
Rev.  A.  J.  Klaiber,  B.D.,  or  Dr.  Whitley. 

“  TRANSACTIONS  ”  WANTED. 

Two  of  our  members  in  this  country,  and  one  in  the  United 
States,  are  anxious  to  complete  their  sets  of  the  Transactions 
which  preceded  the  Baptist  Quarterly.  The  numbers  required, 
which  are  out  of  print  at  our  publishers,  are  October  1911,  both 
parts  1915,  and  July  1916. 

The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  member  who 
may  be  able  to  spare  these  particular  numbers,  or,  indeed,  any 
numbers.  The  Transactions  were  published  in  seven  volumes 
from  1908  to  1921,  and  very  few  parts  are  now  available. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  have  joined  the  Baptist  Historical  Society 


during  the  past  quarter  : 

Mr.  L.  W.  J.  Angell. 

Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  C.H.,  M.A 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Burgess 
Dr.  C.  C.  Chesterman. 

Mrs.  Rayner-Ellis. 

Rev.  L.  H.  Jenkins,  B.D. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mayne,  J.P. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Parsons. 


Mrs.  G.  J.  Rowley. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Schofield,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Rev.  F.  T.  Bloice  Smith,  B.D. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Smith. 

Mr.  Walter  Stevens,  M.A. 

Mrs.  F.  Turner. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Yates. 
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The  Lost  Ending  of  St.  Mark’s 
Gospel. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  as 
a  whole,  like  any  other  book,  is  impressed  with  its  dramatic 
character.  This  consists  not  only  in  the  vivid  style  of  writing, 
but  also  in  a  literary  construction  which  is  found  to  be  built 
upon  a  definite  plan  which  is  dramatic  in  form.  It  has  long 
been  realised  that  as  a  “  Life  of  Christ  ”  the  gospel  is  inadequate. 
The  first  thirty  years  are  not  mentioned;  the  period  of  public 
ministry  is  only  sketched  in,  with  very  little  regard  for  exact 
chronology  except  in  the  description  of  the  last  week,  which 
is  given  in  increasing  detail  as  the  Passion  is  approached.  On 
the  other  hand  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  treat  the  document 
as  no  more  than  a  collection  of  reminiscences,  culled  by  Mark 
from  the  Apostle  Peter,  the  emphasis  being  according  to  the 
vividness  of  Peter’s  memory.  This  latter  view,  however,  does 
not  allow  sufficiently  for  definiteness  of  purpose,  for  it  is  clear 
that,  whatever  sources  were  available  to  the  writer,  he  arranged 
his  material  according  to  a  plan,  so  that  the  gospel  as  a  whole 
might  tell  a  certain  message.  What  was  that  plan,  and  what 
was  the  message  to  be  expressed? 

An  analysis  of  the  material  reveals  that  the  gospel  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  series  of  episodes,  each  complete  in 
itself,  but  having  a  relation  to  its  neighbours  according  to 
message  and  subject  matter.  These  episodes  form  themselves 
into  three  main  groups,  and  each  group  is  held  together  partly 
by  chronology,  partly  by  geographical  setting,  and  partly  by 
subject  matter.  I  suggest  that  the  subject  matter  was  the  most 
important  of  the  three  in  the  writer’s  mind,  and  that  time  and 
place  were  only  form  and  setting  for  the  message,  so  that  the 
three  groups  are  like  “  acts  ”  in  a  drama,  the  episodes  being 
like  “  scenes  ”.  It  is  not  suggested  that  there  was  any  intention 
of  performance  on  the  stage,  though  the  modifications  necessary 
for  such  a  thing  would  not  be  unduly  great. 

Here  then  is  the  summary. 

In  Act  I.  the  setting  is  Galilee  and  the  theme  is  summarised 
in  the  message  “  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  Jesus 
appears  and  challenges  the  powers  of  evil  in  every  form,  calls 
for  followers  and  defines  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Kingdom. 
(Mark  i.  14  to  vi.  6.) 

Act  II.  has  a  wider  setting  and  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
discussion  as  to  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  The  current  popular  ideas  of  power  are  revealed  in 
their  true  nature  and  contrasted  with  God’s  purpose.  Jesus 
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is  recognised  by  his  disciples  as  the  Messiah  and  they  are  led 
reluctantly  to  consider  the  idea  that  “  the  Christ  must  suffer 
(Mark  vii.  7  to  x.  45.) 

In  Act  III.  the  discussion  is  acted  out  on  the  stage  of  history 
in  Jerusalem.  The  Christ  throws  down  his  challenge,  which 
is  accepted,  and  we  see  Him  facing  alone  the  forces  of  evil 
which  are  massed  against  him,  until  he  is  brought  to  a  painful 
and  shameful  death.  The  Act  closes  with  the  recognition  of 
his  authority  by  a  Roman  centurion,  a  Jewish  Councillor  and 
a  few  women  who  remain  faithful.  (Mark  x.  46  to  xv.  47.) 

In  addition  to  these  three  Acts  there  is  a  prologue  at  the 
beginning  and  an  epilogue  at  the  end.  The  prologue  consists 
of  a  title  page,  a  quotation  from  prophecy,  the  appearance  of 
the  forerunner,  the  Divine  call  and  the  commitment  of  Jesus 
to  his  mission. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  by  followers  of  the  school  of 
“  Form  Criticism  ”  that  Mark  was  using  more  primitive  sources 
and  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Church  upon 
the  setting  which  Mark  gives.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
main  point  at  issue,  which  is  not  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  this  episode  or  that,  but  concerning  the  message  which 
Mark  intended  to  convey  to  his  readers.  For  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Mark  used  his  material  intelligently  and  arranged 
it  according  to  a  plan,  both  for  the  instruction  of  the  converted 
and  for  propaganda  amongst  those  who  were  within  reach  of 
the  written  word.  If  this  is  Mark’s  purpose,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  message  is  incomplete  if  it  stops  short  at  the  Passion 
story.  For  then  the  gospel  depicts  a  wonderful  and  heroic 
personality,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  martyrs,  but  conveys 
the  impression  that  God’s  purpose  was  defeated  in  the  person 
of  His  greatest  representative  on  earth.  Such  a  message 
cannot  be  called  “  Good  News  ”.  No !  That  story  must  go  on 
to  describe  the  experience  which  changed  the  cowering  disciples 
into  flaming  apostles  and  the  way  in  which  God’s  purpose  was 
vindicated  and  continued  in  them. 

Now  in  Peter’s  speech  to  the  company  assembled  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  we  have  a  simple  summary  of  the  gospel 
which  he  preached,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  summary  of 
the  gospel  of  Mark.  Thus  in  Acts  x.  36  to  39  (Moffatt)  we  read 

“  You  know  the  message  he  sent  to  the  sons  of  Israel 
when  he  preached  the  gospel  of  peace*  by  Jesus  Christ 
(who  is  Lord  of  all);  you  know  how  it  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Judaea,  starting  from  Galilee  after  the  baptism 
preached  by  John — how  God  consecrated  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  power,  and  how  he  went  about 
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doing  good  and  curing  all  who  were  harassed  by  the  devil; 
for  God  was  with  him.  As  for  what  he  did  in  the  land 
of  the  Jews  and  of  Jerusalem,  we  can  testify  to  that.  They 
slew  him  by  hanging  him  on  a  gibbet.” 

That  is  practically  as  far  as  the  gospel  of  Mark  takes  us.  But 
Peter  went  on  to  .say : — Acts  x.  4?)  to  43  (Moffatt). 

“  But  God  raised  Him  on  the  third  day,  and  allowed 
Him  to  be  seen  not  by  all  the  people  but  by  witnesses  whom 
God  had  previously  selected,  by  us  who  ate  and  drank 
with  Him  after  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  when  He 
enjoined  us  to  preach  to  the  People,  testifying  that  this 
was  He  whom  God  had  appointed  to  be  judge  of  the  living 
and  of  the  dead.  All  the  prophets  testify  that  everyone 
who  believes  in  Him  is  to  receive  remission  of  sins  through 
His  name  ”. 

This  then  is  Peter’s  gospel  in  summary  form  and  it  seems  likely 
that  Mark’s  gospel  would  cover  the  same  ground,  in  which 
case  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  would  summarise  Mark  just 
in  the  same  way  as  the  former  part  seems  to  do.  This  suggestion 
would  be  supported  by  the  strong  tradition  that  Mark  obtained 
his  information  largely  from  Peter. 

Our  discussion  so  far  has  led  us  to  the  possibility  that  Mark’s 
original  gospel  included  something  like  a  fourth  Act,  the 
contents  of  which  are  summarised  for  us  by  Peter  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech  at  the  house  of  Cornelius. 

We  now  turn  to  the  “epilogue”  (Mark  xvi.  1  to  8)  and 
find  that  it  is  quite  inadequate  from,  this  point  of  view.  In 
fact  it  has  become  a  commonplace  of  gospel  criticism  that  the 
8th  verse  is  no  ending  at  all.  Thus  H.  G.  Wood  writing  in 
Peake’s  Commentary  says  : — 

“  Indeed  the  last  sentence  is  not  complete.  It  runs  in 
Greek  ephobounto  gar  (for  they  feared),  and  though 
sentences  ending  in  the  particle  gar  are  not  unknown  in 
Greek,  yet  as  the  end  of  a  chapter  or  a  book  such  a  sentence 
is  intolerable,  and  the  verb  ‘  they  feared  ’  calls  for  an 
object,  perhaps  ‘  the  Jews  ’.  Moreover  this  story  of  the 
women  is  clearly  intended  to  lead  up  to  other  stories  of 
appearances  in  Galilee  to  Peter  and  the  Twelve,  which  are 
not  narrated.  Either  Mark  never  completed  his  book  or  its 
original  ending  Kas  been  lost.” 

Most  scholars  seem  to  favour  the  suggestion  that  the  original 
gospel  was  complete  but  that  it  was  mutilated  in  the  only 
existent  copy.  Sometimes  the  part  that  has  been  tom  off  is 
referred  to  as  the  “  lost  page  ”,  but  a  page  would  be  quite 
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inadequate  for  the  purpose  intended.  What  we  should  expect 
would  be  something  at  least  as  long  as  each  of  the  previous 
Acts  ”,  and  that  would  require  a  space  corresponding  to  four 
or  five  chapters  in  our  gospel.  Can  we  find  any  traces  of  this 
lost  section  or  has  it  been  lost  beyond  recovery? 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  for  us  to  turn  to  other  writings 
in  the  New  Testament  and  there  we  discover  that  the  writer 
of  Luke  and  Acts  has  given  us  the  message  we  are  looking 
for  (and  a  good  deal  more).  Scholars  are  agreed  that  in 
writing  these  books  Luke  was  dependent  upon  earlier  sources, 
one  of  which  is  the  gospel  of  Mark.  In  comparing  the  two 
gospels  it  becomes  clear  that  for  the  most  part  Luke’s  method 
was  to  lift  whole  sections  from  his  sources  and  fit  them 
together  after  the  style  of  a  newspaper  editor  with  his  scissors 
and  paste.  In  this  way  Markan  material  is  not  greatly  altered 
in  its  Lukan  form.  It  is  generally  assumed,  however,  that  the 
document  which  Luke  had  in  his  possession  and  used  so  freely 
was  the  gospel  as  we  know  it  (or  nearly  so)  and  that  he  used 
it  in  his  gospel  as  far  as  it  would  go.  There  are  very  good 
reasons  why  Luke  should  choose  the  particular  point  which  he 
selected  for  dividing  his  two  books  from  one  another.  But 
these  reasons  need  not  include  the  finish  of  any  particular 
source,  and  it  is  possible  that  when  he  started  upon  his  second 
book  he  would  continue  the  use  of  some  of  them.  And  it 
is  possible  that  among  these  sources  there  yet  remained  a 
a  portion  of  the  gospel  of  Mark.  Can  we  trace  any  Markan 
material  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles? 

We  have  reached  the  point  at  which  we  know  the  kind  of 
thing  for  which  we  are  looking  and  the  place  where  we  expect 
to  find  it.  There  remains,  before  the  search  takes  place,  the 
necessity  of  laying  down  certain  criteria  by  which  Markan 
material  can  be  recognised  and  can  be  distinguished  from 
material  from  other  sources.  Such  a  point  requires  more 
detailed  treatment  than  is  possible  in  such  a  paper  as  this,  and 
its  application  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  Luke 
did  sometimes  modify  his  sources  in  the  interests  of  style. 
There  are,  however,  certain  general  principles  which  can  be 
discovered  and  which  may  form  a  pretty  good  guide.  In  the 
first  place  Mark  always  writes  in  a  vivid  style,  making  the 
figures  stand  out  clearly  in  the  narrative.  Thus  B.  H.  Streeter 
in  his  book  The  Four  Gospels  says,  “  Mark  is  one  of  those 
people  who  simply  cannot  tell  a  story  badly !  ”  Closely  linked 
with  this  matter  of  style  is  Mark’s  interest  in  the  marvellous 
and  the  miraculous.  Furthermore  it  is  expected  that  in  Mark’s 
narrative  Peter  will  not  be  far  away.  When  Peter  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  the  Markan  origin  of  that  passage  is 
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not  proved  thereby  but  is  at  least  suggested.  There  are  certain 
tricks  of  expression,  words  and  phrases  which  distinguish  Mark 
from  the  others.  For  instance  he  is  very  fond  of  the  expression 
“  they  were  amazed  ”.  He  also  sometimes  piles  up  descriptive 
matter,  repeating  the  same  idea  in  different  words  as  much 
as  to  three  times.  An  example  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
account  of  the  Tranfiguration  in  which  Mark  says  (Mark  ix.  3) 

“  His  garments  became  glistening,  exceeding  white ;  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  them  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
this  case  both  Matthew  and  Luke  shorten  the  description  of 
this  brightness.  This  fact  robs  this  criterion  of  some  of  its 
value,  because  in  seeking  for  Markan  material  in  the  writings 
of  Luke,  we  shall  expect  this  Markan  style  to  have  been 
modified.  But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  style  still  peeps 
through,  and  Luke  has  allowed  it  to  remain,  then  the  fact  that 
he  has  copied  such  a  passage  from  Mark  seems  likely.  Now  in 
Acts  iii  8  Luke  describes  the  lame  man  that  has  been  healed 
as  “  walking  and  leaping  and  praising  God  ”.  Is  not  this  a 
Markan  touch.  Again  in  verse  10  we  are  told  “  they 
were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  ”.  Further  investigation 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  whole  incident  of  the  healing 
of  this  lame  man  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
sort  of  thing  that  Mark  has  written  elsewhere.  There  is  the 
vivid  style,  the  interest  in  the  miraculous,  and  the  fact  that 
Peter  is  in  the  centre  of  the  story.  Here  at  any  rate  we  have 
some  confidence  that  we  have  discovered  a  fragment  of  Mark’s 
original  gospel  before  it  was  mutilated.  Further  investigation 
reveals  other  passages  which  may  also  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  the  same  source.  They  are  as  follows : — 

Acts  iii.  1  to  iv.  33. 

Peter  is  used  to  heal  an  impotent  man.  He  explains 
that  the  power  exhibited  by  Jesus  is  by  His  death  and 
resurrection  transmitted  to  his  disciples.  Peter  and  John 
are  put  into  prison,  stand  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  are 
dismissed  with  a  warning.  The  Church  welcomes  them 
with  a  prayer  of  joy  and  they  are  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  after  the  manner  of  Pentecost. 

Acts  ix.  31  to  X.  48. 

Growth  of  the  Church.  Peter  at  Lydda  and  Joppa. 
Peter  is  guided  to  Cornelius  and  a  Pentecost  to  the  Gentiles 
follows. 

Acts  xii.  1  to  24. 

Peter  miraculously  released  from  prison.  Divine 
judgement  on  Herod. 

The  gospel  may  have  closed  with  the  words  “  the  Church 
of  God  grew  and  multiplied  In  the  next  verse  in  Acts  the 
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'  .  .  . 

n  writer  signalises  the  end  of  the  Markan  source  by  introducing 
k  John  Mark  in  person, 

n  The  above  passages  in  all  probability  do  not  exhaust  the 

e  material  which  was  contained  in  Mark’s  gospel,  but  it  is 

h  likely  that  there  are  others  which  cannot  be  recovered  with 

le  any  confidence.  Some  material  may  have  been  omitted  by  Luke 

>)  j  altogether  because  he  had  access  to  another  source  which  he 
lO  preferred.  An  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of 

in  j  Pentecost  which  occurs  in  Act  2  and  this  would  account  for 

)f  '  the  fact  that  Pentecost  seems  to  have  been  described  twice 

ts  (see  Acts  iv.  31),  the  two  descriptions  having  come  from  two 

js  different  sources.  Other  material  may  have  been  used  by 

:n  I  Luke  or  others,  but  has  been  so  much  written  over  that  its 

[>s  Markan  flavour  has  been  lost.  Either  or  both  of  these 

at  considerations  would  account  for  a  definite  gap  in  the  argument 

in  which  occurs  between  Mark  xvi.  8  and  Acts  iii.  1.  In  this 

ed  gap  we  should  expect  some  description  of  the  process  by  which 
a  the  demoralised  disciples  became  confident  and  enthusiastic 

ey  apostles.  Such  a  description  is  contained  in  the  account  of 
on  Pentecost,  but  this  is  probably  non-Markan.  But  it  is  also 
ng  contained  in  the  addendum  to  the  Fourth  gospel  (John  xxi.) 
he  which  tells  how  Peter  returned  to  his  fishing,  accompanied  by 
he  some  others,  how  Jesus  appeared  to  them,  and  how  Peter  is 

lat  forgiven  and  restored.  Also  in  Matthew  xxviii.  8  to  20  there 

•ve  is  a  briefer  and  less  vivid  description  of  an  appearance  of  the 

k’s  Risen  Lord  in  Galilee.  Are  both  of  these  a  description  of  the 

ion  same  events  and  are  they  a  retelling  in  their  own  style  of 

ted  material  which  the  writers  obtained  from  the  original  gospel 
of  Mark?  We  do  not  know,  but  it  is  an  attractive  theory. 

Returning  to  the  passages  enumerated  above  which  we  can 
ins  attribute  with  some  confidence  to  a  Markan  source,  we  find  that 

ind  they  go  a  long  way  towards  making  up  a  fourth  “  Act  ”  in 

)hn  the  gospel  drama  which  Mark  tells.  What  is  the  message  which 

are  this  “Fourth  Act”  expresses?  In  the  first  messages  of  Jesus 

lem  He  proclaimed  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  a  crisis  which 

nly  was  upon  men  and  that  evil  was  challenged  by  the  powers 

of  good  manifested  among  them  in  the  wonderful  works  of 
God.  In  the  “  Second  Act  ”  the  nature  and  method  of  this 
)I>a.  crisis  was  discussed  and  shown  to  be  coming  to  a  focus  in 

:iles  the  suffering  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  “  Third  Act  ”  this  truth 

was  enacted  on  the  stage  of  history  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  “  Fourth 
Act  ”  the  disciples  come  forward  as  witnesses  to  the  meaning 
krine  and  challenge  of  this  crisis.  The  Cross  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  who  has  vindicated  His  purpose  and 
irch  made  His  lovfe  to  triumph  in  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  from 
the  the  dead.  They  press  home  the  challenge  to  every  individual 
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hearer,  and  their  message  is  supported  by  the  same  evidences 
of  divine  power  which  were  manifested  by  Jesus  in  Galilee 
in  the  “  First  Act  But  the  challenge  is  not  only  individual 
in  its  application,  but  its  scope  has  been  widened  to  include 
the  Gentiles,  symbolised  in  the  person  of  Cornelius.  Thus  we 
have  a  message,  dramatic  in  form,  based  upon  historical  events, 
which  was  really  “  Good  News  of  God  ”  and  was  likely  to 
make  an  appeal  to  readers  in  Rome,  where  the  gospel  was  in 
circulation. 

Let  us  summarise  the  results  of  our  investigation. 

First,  we  have  discovered  that  Mark  makes  use  of  his 
material  (chiefly  consisting  of  reminiscences  of  events  in 
Galilee  and  Jerusalem  obtained  from  the  Apostle  Peter)  to 
set  forth  a  message  in  dramatic  form  concerning  the  challenge 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  the  good  news  that  through  the  Cross  and  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  the  power  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  available  for 
every  believer. 

Secondly,  we  have  discovered  some  elements  in  the  book  j 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  which  are  likely  to  form  part 
of  the  lost  ending  of  Mark.  At  the  same  time  we  have  carried 
the  analysis  of  the  sources  behind  the  book  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  a  stage  further. 

Thirdly,  we  have  made  clear  and  more  complete  the 
message  which  was  current  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  her 
earliest  days.  May  we  not  go  on  to  suggest  that  in  Mark’s 
gospel  in  its  longer  form  we  have  the  kind  of  propaganda 
which  was  actually  in  circulation  in  Rome  at  the  very  time  when 
Vespasian,  on  active  military  service  in  Judaea,  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  legionaries  stationed  in  Britain. 

E.  H.  DANIELL. 


Two  Reports  worthy  of  wide  circulation  and  careful  study 
are  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Baptist 
Union  Council  on  the  question  of  Union  between  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Presbyterians  (Baptist  Union  Publication 
Department,  fourpence),  and  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
appointed  by  the  same  Council  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the 
Denomination  to  IV ar  (Baptist  Union  Publication  Department, 
fourpence). 
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Two  Brothers*  Notes  of  Sermons 
preached  by  S.  A.  Tipple. 

I. 

14th  April,  1901.  Text :  Romans  xv.  13 — "  The  God  of 
hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may 
abound  in  hope.” 

Readings:  Job  xi.  14-18;  Psalms  xliii.  1-4;  Ixiii.  1-3;  Ixxi. 
8-12,  14-19;  Lam.  iii.  21-26;  Jer.  xxix.  10,  11;  Rom.  v.  1-5; 
viii.  18-22;  Eph.  i.  18-21;  1  Peter  i.  3-9;  1  John  iii.  1-3;  Heb. 
vi.  18,  19. 

I  dare  say,  I  doubt  not,  I  am  putting  more  into  the  text 
than  Paul  meant  It  was  thrown  off  as  he  caught  up  the  word 
“  hope.”  The  utterances  of  genius  always  carry  new  meaning 
for  every  one  who  reads  them. 

It  suggests  to  me  that  joy  and  peace  are  necessary  to  hope. 
We  must  be  sunny  ourselves  before  we  can  find  sunshine  without 
us.  Much  depends,  for  example,  on  the  frame  of  mind  with 
which  we  rise  in  the  morning.  For  the  cheerful,  sanguine  spirit 
the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  made  glad.  .  .  . 

‘‘  The  God  of  hope  ”  suggests  that  hope  is  the  secret  of 
the  universe ;  evolution  its  working  out — from  the  dragons  in  the 
slime,  through  maternity,  the  dawn  of  the  spiritual,  up  to  the 
heights  of  the  present.  Not  the  expression  of  a  blind  force. 
Everything  proclaims  divine  anticipations. 

“  In  believing  ” — whether  in  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil,  or  the  possible  fine  uses  of  adversity.  .  .  .  Not  in  things 
but  in  thinkings  do  we  find  joy  and  peace. 

“  Hope.”  We  can  say  of  everything  “  it  is  good  ” — but  there 
is  better  yet  to  be. 

*  *  *  * 

22nd  June,  1902.  Text :  Luke  xxi.  29-31 — “  And  he  spake 
to  them  a  parable;  Behold  the  fig  tree,  and  all  the  trees;  when 
they  now  shoot  forth,  ye  see  and  know  of  your  own  selves  that 
summer  is  now  nigh  at  hand.  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  see 
these  things  come  to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
nigh  at  hand.” 

The  old  Hebrew  bards  and  prophets  were  close  observers 
of  Nature,  and  many  of  the  finest  psalms  owe  their  beauty  and 
impressiveness  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  imbued  with  this 
spirit  of  awe  and  adoration  at  the  works  of  Nature.  Jesus 
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Christ,  their  transcendent  follower,  excelled  even  them  in  the 
close  attention  He  gave  to  natural  phenomena,  and  in  the  love 
He  bore  to  Nature  herself. 

The  ancient  prophets  were  impressed  by  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  Nature.  But  to  Christ  she  appeared  in  a  different 
aspect.  Nature  to  Him  was  a  mystical  similitude  of  a  super- 
sensuous  reality,  a  .  .  .  parable  of  human  life.  She  was 
intimately  related  to  humanity.  She  touched  and  reflected  human 
life  at  many  points. 

Since  Him,  none,  perhaps,  have  had  this  feeling  so  nearly 
as  the  modern  poet  Wordsworth.  .  .  . 

This  devotion  and  attention  to  the  works  of  Nature  is 
entirely  absent  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostles.  The  reason 
for  this  we  may  take  to  be  their  belief  in  the  immediate  return 
of  their  Master  and  their  consequent  concentration  on  their  work 
of  spreading  the  Gospel. 

False  deductions  often  drawn — as  when  a  doctor  diagnoses 
a  disease  that  is  not  present,  or  mistakenly  foretells  recovery; 
as  we  in  England  this  year,  beholding  the  reddening  tops  of  the 
elm-trees,  the  expanding  buds  of  the  horse-chestnut,  the  orange 
green  of  the  poplars,  said  to  one  another,  “  Summer  is  coming  ” ; 
but  a  spell  of  cold  and  wet  weather  intervened  and  delayed  th^ 
eagerly-anticipated  season  until  the  burst  of  sunshine  but  a  few 
days  since;  as  Christ  Himself  would  appear  to  have  been 
deceived  for  a  moment  when,  on  being  told  of  certain  Greeks 
who  were  desirous  of  seeing  Him,  He  exclaimed,  “  The  hour 
is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified.” 

It  has  been  said  that  progress  takes  place  in  three  ways : 
by  force  of  moral  impulse,  by  self-seeking,  and  by  the  natural 
course  of  events;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  allow  the 
latter  an  unimpeded  and  undisturbed  path  and  to  stand  on  one 
side  with  folded  arms.  Too  much  stress  can  scarcely  be  laid 
on  the  importance  of  this  principle  of  non-interference,  lest 
with  fussy  impatience,  in  an  endeavour  to  hasten  a  movement  in 
progress,  we  deflect  and  wreck  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how  often  has  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  been  missed,  as  it  were,  by  a  hair’s-breadth — when  a 
man  is  arrested,  impressed,  in  a  quiet  hour  in  church  maybe,  or 
by  some  printed  page,  and  he  has  gone  back  to  his  work  and 
the  vision  has  faded  away.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven — when 
here  and  there  a  small  group  of  men  in  an  obscure  place  are 
working  patiently  for  the  gradual  uplifting  of  the  common  ideal 
— when  the  lonely  thinker  lights  upon  a  new  truth,  though  his 
announcement  of  it  be  disregarded  by  those  around  him,  occupied, 
as  they  think,  with  more  important  things.  .  .  . 
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6th  July,  1902.  Text :  Revelation  xxi.  24 — “  And  the 
nations  of  them  which  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honour 
into  it.” 

John’s  dream  of  an  ideal  city — just  as  the  Greek  philosopher, 
Plato,  dreamed  of  an  Ideal  Republic. 

Two  points  to  notice:  (1)  The  ideal  city  of  the  apocalypse 
is  not  represented  as  undergoing,  or  having  passed  through,  a 
period  of  growth,  but  as  being  complete — coming  down  from 
heaven  in  a  perfect,  finished  condition.  If  it  be  true  that  what¬ 
ever  of  worth  wrought  by  human  effort  is  the  result  of 
accumulated  trifles,  the  product  of  gradual  processes,  the  summit 
of  a  series  of  steps,  it  is  also  in  a  sense  true  that  whatever  is 
existed  or  ever  it  began  to  be;  the  promise  of  the  thing  to  be 
is  fully  fashioned  ere  its  fulfilment  is  bodied  forth.  (2)  It  came 
down  from  a  new  heaven  to  a  new  earth — as  though  a  renovated 
environment  were  necessary  for  the  perfect  setting  forth  of  the 
lustre  of  the  city. 

1.  “The  nations  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it.”  It  is  true 
that  Christianity  has  not  been  the  only  factor  in  the  evolution 
of  character  and  morals;  but  supposing  everything  which  owed 
its  existence  to  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  Christianity 
were  eliminated,  how  little  indeed  would  remain  of  a  purifying 
and  elevating  quality. 

Great  men  towering  in  lofty  isolation  above  their  fellows  seem 
to  do  little  to  advance  the  age.  They  seem  at  so  hopeless  a 
distance;  their  ideals  transcend  the  imagination  of  common  men, 
just  as  their  character  and  deeds  are  of  such  a  quality  that 
ordinary  lives  seem  dark  and  insignificant  in  comparison.  But 
they  have  a  wide  influence  if  not  seemingly  a  strong  one.  They 
exert  a  leavening  force  while  they  live,  and  their  memory  lives 
and  works  after  them.  Men  are  deterred  from  evil  deeds,  are 
lifted,  even  if  but  for  a  moment,  to  a  higher  level,  are  rendered 
somewhat  less  coarse,  and  disposed  to  be  slightly  more  generous 
and  forbearing. 

The  influence  of  one  member  of  a  group  or  family  in 
modifying  in  some  degree  the  lives  of  the  others. 

2.  “  The  kings  of  the  earth  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into 
it.”  Christianity  has  been  fed  by  many  streams,  many  from 
unlikely  and  even  apparently  anti-Christian  sources.  It  is  a 
river  issuing  indeed  from  the  throne  of  God,  but  modified, 
moulded,  coloured  by  very  many  tributaries.  But  a  short  distance 
from  its  source  it  encountered  the  stream  of  Hellenic  ideals  and 
philosophy,  and  much  of  its  subsequent  form  and  character  was 
owing  thereto.  The  laws  of  Rome,  the  art  of  Greece,  con¬ 
tributed  their  quotas.  The  man  of  peace  and  the  bloody  babel 
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of  war  have  alike  helped  towards  the  coming  of  the  time  when 
war  shall  have  ceased.  The  service  rendered  by  science.  It  has 
revealed  the  immutability  of  Natural  Law,  sublime  and  infinite. 

It  has  cleared  away  myth  and  legend,  changed  our  point  of  view 
in  many  things,  enabled  us  to  get  deeper  down  towards  the  rock,  ' 
has  made  the  Bible  a  new  and  living  book. 

Art,  Beauty. 

Not  prophet  and  preacher  only,  but  musician,  writer,  painter, 
poet,  yes,  even  “  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  ”  are — in 
Shelley’s  line — 

[Quotation  missing.] 

Note. — Mr.  Tipple  preached  again  from  this  text  in  February,  1905.  I 
The  Sunday  School  Chronicle  for  the  23rd  of  that  month  reported  as 
follows :  “  John,  said  the  preacher,  thought  of  the  Divine  city  as  a 
heavenly  settlement  amongst  men.  The  colony  of  holy  souls  sent  forth  I 
no  missionaries.  They  simply  lived  before  the  world  until  the  pure  radiance  j 
of  their  conduct  awoke  to  shame  and  a  consciousness  of  higher  things  [ 
those  who  walked  in  its  light.  So  a  new  earth  was  gradually  created,  i 
This  was  the  method  of  Jesus.  By  the  saving  of  individual  souls  and  [ 
their  leavening  effects  on  the  mass,  society  was  to  be  redeemed.  The 
Christian  ethic  shone  like  a  city  of  God  before  the  nations,  who  until  now 
had  walked  in  its  light  rather  than  by  it.  During  the  last  thirty  years  six 
so-called  Christian  nations  had  spent  £8,000  millions  in  war !  But  slow  as 
the  world  was  in  applying  Christ’s  principles  to  life,  we  were  to  continue 
bringing  into  that  ideal  city  the  best  wealth  we  had.  Each  must  perfect 
himself  for  the  good  of  all  until  a  harmony  was  established  between 
individualism  and  the  claims  of  society.  Then  would  the  dream  of  Christ 
be  fulfilled.  This  is  the  bare  outline  of  a  great  and  inspiring  sermon.” 

13th  July,  1902.  Text :  1  Peter  i.  12 — “  Which  things  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into.” 

It  is  very  noticeable  throughout  the  various  books  of  the 
Bible  that  the  lives  of  men,  the  actions  of  the  human  kind,  are 
represented  as  being  displayed  in  the  presence  of  mysterious 
beings  of  a  different  nature,  belonging  to  a  higher  order. 

Why  should  the  angels  desire  to  look  into  the  things  of 
men?  Was  it  from  ennui,  weary  of  a  monotonous,  uneventful 
existence  with  its  perpetual  placidity? 

There  is  a  disreputable  curiosity  .  .  .  and  there  is  a  curiosity 
that  should  be  cultivated.  Let  us  be  more  curious  towards  those 
about  us,  seek  to  know  and  understand  them  better — not  by 
talking  politics,  or  discussing  the  state  of  people’s  health  or 
pockets — no,  no,  that’s  what  they  do  at  the  club,  at  dinner 
parties  and  afternoon  tea — but  let  us  exchange  ideas  and  I; 
sentiments,  open  our  hearts  to  one  another,  try  to  discover  the  j 
deepest  and  best  in  our  fellows. 

Some  things  the  angels  would  not  understand,  their  pryings  i 
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would  be  futile  .  .  .  for  who  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save 
the  spirit  of  man  that  is  in  him? 

*  *  *  * 

20th  July,  1902.  Text :  2  Timothy  i.  14 — “  That  good  thing 
which  was  committed  unto  thee,  keep.” 

So  writes  Paul  the  aged  to  the  young  bishop  of  Ephesus. 
He  might  have  urged  him  to  press  on  to  further  attainment, 
as  indeed  he  does  in  other  parts  of  his  letters;  but  here  he 
counsels  him  to  keep  and  preserve  that  which  he  already  has. 

The  “  good  thing  ”  was  probably  the  words  and  sentiments 
he  had  learned  from  Paul,  of  which  verse  12  was  a  “  sample  ” 
or  “  pattern.”  (“  Form  of  sound  words,”  a  bad  rendering.) 

In  spiritual  things,  as  in  material  things,  we  must  e’en 
hoard  if  we  would  progress,  must  retain  if  we  would  attain. 

Things  to  be  kept : — 

Health  a  possession  of  great  value.  Youths  and  maidens 
endowed  with  strong  and  vigorous  frames,  religiously  keep  and 
cultivate  your  bodily  equipment,  not  squandering  it  by  careless 
indifference  or  foolish  indulgence  in  habits  which  can  only  be 
indulged  in  at  heavy  cost,  or,  what  is  worse,  distorting  and 
maiming  it  in  servile  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  fashion. 

Laws  which  serve  us  according  as  we  concur  and  live  in 
harmony  with  them.  Men  rail  at  Nature,  not  seeing  that  it  is 
their  own  rough-hewing,  and  not  Nature,  that  is  to  blame. 

Some  things  we  cannot  keep,  are  not  meant  to  keep.  Our 
moments  of  rarest  vision,  when  only  the  ideal  is  real. 

A  Westmorland  girl  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  hears  a  thrush  singing  in  its  cage. 

Tis  a  note  of  enchantment;  what  ails  her?  She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees; 

Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbuiy  glide. 

And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside. 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale 
Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripp’d  with  her  pail; 

And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove’s. 

The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven;  but  they  fade. 

The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade; 

The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise. 

And  the  colours  have  all  pass’d  away  from  her  eyes ! 

Wordsworth :  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan. 
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The  visions  fade  away,  and  leave  only  imperceptible  traces  in 
the  emotions  and  the  character. 
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Some  things  are  best  kept  by  being  withheld. 

Recreations,  if  we  would  receive  the  highest  benefit  from 
them,  must  not  be  over-indulged  in;  we  must  practise  modera¬ 
tion  and  self-denial. 

The  impression  made  by  a  book  read  years  ago,  the 
memory  of  a  delightful  holiday,  these  are  sometimes  to  be  best 
kept  by  denying  ourselves  a  repetition  of  the  experience.  If 
we  would  retain  we  must  abstain. 

And  when  we  came  to  Clovenford, 

Then  said  my  "winsome  Marrow,’’ 

“  Whate’er  betide,  we’ll  turn  aside, 

And  see  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.” 

“Oh!  green,”  said  I,  “  are  Yarrow’s  Holms, 

And  sweet  is  Yarrow’s  flowing! 

Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock. 

But  we  will  leave  it  growing, 

O’er  hilly  path,  and  open  Strath, 

We’ll  wander  Scotland  thorough; 

But,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 
Into  the  dale  of  Yarrow. 

“Let  beeves  and  home-bred  kine  partake 
The  sweets  of  Burn-mill  meadow; 

The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary’s  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow! 

We  will  not  see  them;  will  not  go. 

To-day  nor  yet  to-morrow; 

Enough  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There’s  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 

“  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown ! 

It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it : 

We  have  a  vision  of  our  own; 

Ah !  why  should  we  undo  it? 

The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past. 

We’ll  keep  them,  winsome  marrow ! 

For  when  we’re  there,  although  ’tis  fair, 

’Twill  be  another  Yarrow !  ” 

Wordsworth :  Yarrow  Revisited. 


Tennyson  sings  of  “  the  faith  that  comes  of  self-control  ” — 
and  he  might  have  added,  "  is  upheld  and  kept  alive  by  self- 
control.” 

Creeds  and  litanies  antiquated  in  expression,  the  words  no 
longer  corresponding  to  the  received  truth.  They  need  clothing 
anew. 

Men  lose  their  old  faiths,  or  very  many  of  them,  but  it  is 
only  to  find  others  fast-rooted  in  the  depths  of  their  being. 

Nothing  is  capable  of  working  more  ill  than  a  religion 
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founded  on  creeds  worn-out,  old  and  effete,  and  which  is  unable 
to  shake  itself  free  from  their  cramping  and  deadening  influence. 
*  *  *  * 


27th  July,  1902.  A  meditation  on  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm. 

Tradition  has  assigned  the  authorship  to  David,  and  the 
shepherd-king  seems,  indeed,  the  fittest  character  to  have  written 
it,  although  the  precise  form  in  which  we  have  it  may  not  have 
been  finally  given  until  a  later  date. 

At  what  period  in  his  life  did  he  write  it? 

Suppose  it  to  have  been  in  his  youth. 

David  tending  his  flock  among  the  hills  and  valleys  and 
glens.  All  round  was  the  tumult  and  turbulence  of  conflict,  and 
his  own  brothers  were  at  the  war.  Would  he  not  have  longed 
to  leave  his  own  quiet  existence  and  share  in  the  activities  and 
excitements?  There  he  would  have  the  chance  to  distinguish 
himself,  to  display  his  courage  and  exhibit  his  fortitude. 

The  psalm  is  an  expression  of  fortitude. 

He  believes  that  his  lot  is  appointed  for  him  by  God  and 
is  for  the  best.  He  foresees  the  possibility  of  trials  ahead,  of 
the  valley  of  the  shadow,  but  he  has  no  doubts  of  himself.  He 
will  carry  himself  bravely  and  will  not  falter.  So  are  we  all 
apt  to  plan  for  ourselves  an  easy  supremacy,  a  well- fought  battle, 
leading  to  victory.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  confident  beforehand,  when 
we  are  strong  and  healthy.  But  the  battle  turns  out  to  be  longer 
than  we  had  looked  for,  and  we  do  not  behave  as  we  intended, 
and  victory  seems  beyond  our  reach.  And  so  David  on  the 
throne  found,  and  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  did  not  always  acquit 
himself  as  well  as  he  had  anticipated,  but  sometimes  stumbled 
and  fell. 

The  value  of  the  quiet  and  retired  periods  of  life. 

But,  after  all,  to  my  mind  this  is  not  the  psalm  of  a  young 

man. 

Youth  can  believe  earnestly  and  acknowledge  heartily,  but 
is  not  given  to  leaning.  The  psalm  seems  rather  to  have  been 
written  by  one  who  had  passed  through  trials  and  conflicts 
and  had  learned  in  the  school  of  experience  the  lesson 
of  trusting. 

But,  someone  will  say,  is  not  this  psalm  too  passive  and 
peaceable  to  have  been  written  by  David?  David,  the  man 
who  left  his  father’s  home,  pushed  his  way  before  the  king  of 
Israel,  and  became  the  victorious  champion  who  slew  Goliath ! 
David,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws,  successfully  eluding 
those  who  hunted  for  his  life  and  ultimately  making  his  way  to 
the  throne ! 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  strong  and  hardy  natures 
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are  incapable  of  quiet  and  tender  emotions.  Rather  are  they 
likely  to  have  them  more  finely  developed. 

The  men  of  activity,  constantly  engaged  in  strife  and  con¬ 
tention,  know  not  only  the  glory  and  triumph  of  victory  but  also 
the  pain  of  defeat. 

Those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  battle  of  life  taste 
not  only  the  sweets  of  success  but  also  the  pangs  of  failure,  the 
anguish  of  blighted  hopes  and  frustrated  plans,  and  by  this 
schooling  their  natures  are  chastened  and  tempered  to  a  finer 
sensibility. 

E.  J.  ROBERTS. 

(to  be  concluded.) 


REGISTERS  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  were  often  kept 
by  our  churches;  occasionally  in  special  books,  sometimes  in 
minute-books.  A  change  of  law  in  1753  obliged  all  marriages  to 
be  celebrated  and  registered  at  the  parish  churches.  A  legal 
decision  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  local  registration  of  births 
and  deaths,  and  many  churches  opened  new  books  about  1780. 
Fifty  years  later  it  was  seen  that  the  Commonwealth  plan  of  a 
State  registration  was  good.  So,  in  1837,  this  was  instituted 
afresh;  and  ever  since,  Somerset  House  has  been  a  repository 
for  such  documents.  Churches  and  Societies  were  invited  to 
place  there  all  their  records  of  this  nature;  and  as  these  often 
had  additional  information,  it  is  a  fine  place  for  denominational 
research.  The  Registrar-General  is  celebrating  the  centenary  of 
his  office  by  an  Exhibition  of  some  of  these  interesting  books; 
and  the  catalogue  is  prepared  with  expert  advice.  It  is  to  be 
open  for  the  last  week  in  June  and  part  of  July :  notice  will 
probably  be  given  by  him  in  denominational  papers. 

W.T.W. 
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Baptists  under  the  Southern  Cross. 

Australia,  with  a  territory,  geographically,  of  nearly  three 
million  square  miles,  is  practically  as  large  as  North 
America.  Australia’s  population,  however,  makes  a  much  less 
boastful  comparison,  and  it  is  only  equal  to  the  population  of 
New  York,  or  London.  In  the  matter  of  settlement  she  has 
only  a  century  and  a  half  of  history  behind  her  and  is  in  every 
[  respect,  except  geologically,  a  young  country. 

Baptists  in  Australia  can  be  counted  only  by  the  thousand 
and  not,  as  in  America,  by  the  million.  There  are  more 
Baptists  in  America  than  the  sum  total  of  Australia’s  population, 
but  they  are  encouraged  in  their  comparative  isolation  and 
!  insignificance  by  the  knowledge  that  when  America  was  as  young 

I  as  Australia  there  were  actually  less  Baptists  in  the  United 
States  than  the  100,000  odd  who  profess  the  Baptist  name  in 
Australia  to-day.  Australia  is  a  young,  free  land,  with  every 
possibility  of  a  great  future,  and  Baptists,  with  their  witness  for 
(  soul-liberty  and  freedom  from  state  interference  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  their  passion  for  an  evangelistic  message,  believe 
^  that  the  flowing  tide  is  with  them. 

The  history  of  Baptist  work  in  Australia  has  few  purple 
patches.  It  is  a  story  of  humble  origin,  dogged  perseverance 
loyalty  to  principles,  and  faith  in  the  triumph  of  Christ.  The 
earliest  Baptists  lived  in  the  days  of  convict  settlement,  with 
its  degrading  and  callous  conditions.  Only  men  of  deep  con- 
'  viction  and  heroic  courage  would  have  essayed  to  do  what  they 
did.  Yet  they  wrought  better  than  they  knew. 

Of  worldly  riches  Baptists  in  Australia  have  never  been 
able  to  make  much  boast,  and  unlike  other  denominations,  have 
neither  by  endowments  nor  Government  grants  been  called  upon 
to  inherit  much  treasure.  From  the  beginning  they  have  been 
afraid  of  State  churches  and  State  grants,  and  because  of  their 
.  principles  had  to  purchase  their  own  land  for  churches  and 
schools;  while  other  denominations  are  to-day  enjoying  great 
wealth  from  the  ever-rising  value  of  lands  obtained  from  the 
State. 

The  comparative  paucity  and  poverty  of  the  pioneer 
Baptists  during  the  first  half-century  made  extension  work 
I  difficult  if  not  impossible.  It  has  been  said  that  endeavouring  to 
establish  a  Baptist  Church  in  Australia  in  the  earlier  years  was 
like  trying  to  build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with  Tobiah,  Sanballat 
and  Company  hindering  the  laying  of  every  brick.  The  scattered 
nature  of  the  population  and  the  spacious  distances  were  serious 
handicaps  in  establishing  churches.  But  gradually  the  little  one 
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has  become  a  host,  and  some  400  churches  are  to-day  shining 
forth  as  stars  in  the  firmament. 

There  are  not  so  many  stars  on  Australia’s  flag  as  on  the 
Star-spangled  Banner  of  the  United  States,  but  there  is  something 
which  is  not  found  on  the  American  flag.  It  is  a  cross. 
Australians  are  proud  of  their  flag  because  of  that  cross  and  all 
that  it  stands  for,  as  they  are  proud  of  that  other  Cross  under 
which  they  live,  set  in  the  heavens  by  Him  who  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  which  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  who  desires  that  they  shall  recognise  each  other  as  blood 
relations,  and  not  as  aliens,  or  positive  or  possible  enemies. 

Politically,  Australia  stands  for  what  is  termed  a  White 
Australia;  but  Australian  Baptists  stand  for  something  higher 
and  less  selfish  than  that  term  denotes.  While  surrounded  by 
races  of  differing  colours  from  their  own,  their  attitude  toward 
them  is  as  neighbourly  and  pacific  as  the  ocean  which  laves 
their  shores. 

Actually  there  are  six  stars  in  the  Australian  flag,  repre¬ 
senting  the  six  States  comprising  the  Commonwealth.  Similarly, 
each  State  has  its  Baptist  Union  and  is  a  law  unto  itself.  These 
State  Unions  correspond  to  the  County  Associations  of  the 
English  Baptists.  In  the  year  1926  the  six  States  agreed  to 
federate,  and  the  Baptist  Union  of  Australia  was  inaugurated 
in  Sydney  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Goble  as  its  first  president.  The 
State  Unions  meet  annually,  the  Federal  Union  triennially. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  federate  and  co-ordinate  the  Home 
Mission  work,  the  Theological  Colleges  for  the  training  of 
ministerial  students,  and  the  Young  People’s  Department,  and 
Boards  were  set  up  to  promote  these  objectives.  The  only 
definitely  practical  results  to  date  are  the  federation  of  the  States’ 
Foreign  Missionary  interests,  the  creation  of  an  Australian 
Baptist  Publishing  House,  and  the  publication  of  the  Australian 
Baptist,  as  the  official  weekly  organ  for  the  Commonwealth.  The 
paper  is  now  in  its  twenty-fourth  year. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  interest  of  Australian  Baptists  has 
centred  in  India,  with  Eastern  Bengal  as  its  field  of  operation. 
This  work  was  begun  fifty-two  years  ago  and  has  been  staffed 
entirely  by  Australian  Baptists.  In  this  present  year  twenty-five 
missionaries  are  on  active  service.  They  are  serving  a  Christian 
community  with  a  church  membership  roll  of  3,(fel ;  Sunday 
scholars  1,681;  day  scholars  2,157;  native  preachers  and  Bible- 
men  30;  native  Sunday  School  teachers  108.  The  annual  income 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  averages  ten  shillings  per  head 
of  the  total  Baptist  membership  in  Australia. 

Baptist  work  in  Australia  had  its  origin  on  April  27th,  1831, 
when  the  Rev.  John  McKaeg,  an  English  immigrant,  commenced 
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preaching  in  the  long  room  of  the  “  Rose  &  Crown  ”  Inn, 
Sydney.  The  first  baptisms  took  place  in  Woolloomooloo  Bay  in 
the  same  year.  The  first  Baptist  Church  in  Australia  was 
erected  in  Bathurst  Street,  Sydney,  and  opened  on  September 
23rd,  1836.  It  cost  the  modest  sum  of  il,400.  After  a  century’s 
history  that  building  was  in  1936  resumed  by  the  Government 
and  an  ornate  building  is  taking  its  place  on  a  site  in  George 
Street,  the  main  city  thoroughfare.  The  Rev.  John  Saunders 
was  the  first  minister  of  the  Bathurst  Street  Mother  Church. 
He  was  sent  out  by  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and 
arrived  in  Sydney  in  1834. 

The  first  Baptist  Association,  now  known  as  the  Baptist 
Union  of  New  South  Wales,  was  formed  in  1869,  with  the  Rev. 
Allan  Webb  as  its  first  president.  New  South  Wales  was  the 
I  only  State  where  government  had  been  set  up  at  that  time,  and 
[  there  was  no  Baptist  work  or  Baptist  minister  employed  beyond 
[i  its  coastal  area.  Three  pioneer  ministers  of  revered  memory, 

[  the  Revs.  Allan  Webb,  Phillip  Lane  and  Joseph  Hinton,  sitting 
on  the  verandah  of  the  manse  at  West  Maitland,  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  first  Baptist  Union  and  brought  it  into  being. 

Victoria  was  the  first  state  to  hive  off  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  it  was  followed  by  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and 
West  Australia;  but  Tasmania  closely  shares  with  New  South 
Wales  the  honour  of  precedence  in  Australian  Baptist  history, 
as  within  a  year  of  the  first  church  being  organised  in  Sydney 
a  second  fellowship  was  formed  in  Hobart.  The  first  Baptist 
organisation  in  that  island  was  the  Particular  Baptist  Society  of 
Van  Dieman’s  Land.  This  was  succeeded  in  1884  by  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Tasmania,  with  Mr.  William  Gibson,  an  honoured 
layman,  as  president.  There  were  then  eight  churches  with  305 
members  and  483  scholars  in  Tasmania. 

It  was  in  the  year  1835  that  John  Batman,  from  Tasmania, 
sailed  up  the  Yarra  River  and  chose  as  a  place  for  a  settlement 
in  Victoria  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  queenly  city  of  Melbourne. 
It  was  bush  country;  but  four  years  later  the  first  Baptist 

I  services  were  being  conducted  by  two  laymen  in  a  tent  located 
in  what  is  now  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  the  succeeding  years 
the  first  baptisms  took  place  on  the  beach  that  now  is  Port 
Melbourne.  A  year  later  a  Scotch  Baptist  settled  in  Fitzroy  to 
engage  in  dairying.  He  constructed  a  baptistery  and  built  a 
church  in  his  own  garden.  Collins  Street  Church,  Melbourne, 
now  the  leading  Baptist  church  in  Victoria,  was  built  in  1845, 
with  the  Rev.  John  Ham  as  its  first  minister.  This  church  has 
been  pastured  oy  a  succession  of  able  ministers  entirely  drawn 
from  England. 

South  Australian  Baptist  history  dates  from  the  arrival  from 
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England  in  1837  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Finlayson  and  Mr.  David 
MacLaren,  father  of  Dr.  Alexander  MacLaren  of  Manchester. 
Following  services  held  in  Mr.  Finlayson’s  home  a  membership 
of  thirteen  was  formed,  and  the  opening  services,  commenced  in 
a  wooden  building  previously  used  as  a  banking  office,  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  MacLaren.  The  Flinders  Street  Church  in 
the  city  of  Adelaide,  for  so  long  the  headquarters  of  the 
denomination,  has  this  year  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary. 

Queensland  was  still  a  part  of  New  South  Wales  when  the 
first  Baptist  minister,  the  Rev.  Charles  Stewart,  landed  in 
Moreton  Bay  from  an  immigrant  ship  in  1849  and  founded  a 
United  Evangelical  Church.  Six  years  later  the  Baptists  decided 
to  form  a  church  of  their  own  Communion  and  started  services 
in  the  Police  Court,  and  later  in  rooms  at  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  first  baptism  took  place  in  an  open  waterway  where  the  j 
City  Markets  now  stand. 

Western  Australia  was  the  last  of  the  States  in  which  j 
Baptists  established  themselves.  Though  services  had  been  held,  i 
no  organised  work  was  carried  out  until  1894.  The  church  in  ! 
Museum  Street,  Perth,  the  capital  city,  was  opened  in  1899. 

Though  numerically  a  small  people,  the  Baptists  of  Australia 
have  played  their  part  on  memorable  occasions.  It  is  something 
to  their  credit  that  the  model  Education  Act  of  New  South  Wales 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  the  Rev.  James  Greenwood,  minister 
at  the  time  of  the  Baptist  Mother  Church,  Sydney.  The  first 
minister  of  the  Mother  Church,  the  Rev.  John  Saunders,  was 
also  the  first  temperance  advocate  in  Australia  and  induced  the 
first  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  to  sign  the  abstinence  pledge. 

A  Victorian  Baptist  layman,  Mr.  Peacock,  was  the  first 
missionary  to  the  aborigines. 

The  census  returns  in  1933  revealed  that  there  are  105,614 
Baptists  in  Australia,  represented  by  29,981  in  New  South  Wales; 
31,427  in  Victoria;  19,081  in  South  Australia;  14,991  in 
Queensland;  5,601  in  Western  Australia;  4,666  in  Tasmania; 
Federal  and  Northern  Territory,  127.  Membership  returns  for 
1935  totalled  31,607,  made  up  of  10,613  in  New  South  Wales; 
8,307  in  Victoria;  5,119  in  South  Australia;  4,330  m  Queensland; 
1,657  in  Tasmania;  and  1,581  in  Western  Australia.  Sunday 
School  statistics  for  the  same  year  showed  40,575  scholars,  made 
up  of  13,700  in  New  South  Wales;  11,772  in  Victoria;  6,338 
in  South  Australia;  4,800  in  Queensland;  2,147  in  Western 
Australia;  and  1,818  in  Tasmania. 

With  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  each  State  trains  its  own 
ministers.  Victoria,  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  have 
their  own  colleges,  working  under  distinguished  Principals  and  a 
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capable  staff  of  lecturers.  South  Australian  Baptist  students  are 
trained  at  Parkin  Congregational  College,  Adelaide.  Victoria  is 
the  only  State  supporting  a  Baptist  Secondary  School,  the  Carey 
Boys’  Grammar  School.  This  flourishing  institution  has  a  fine 
record,  and  holds  a  high  position  in  the  educational  life  of 
Melbourne. 

Scattered  over  a  great  continent,  many  of  our  local  church 
units  find  it  difficult  to  keep  their  home  fires  burning.  To  evoke 
in  these  farflung  fellowships  a  Baptist  consciousness  that 
embraces  the  whole  Commonwealth,  to  say  nothing  of  that  larger 
Baptist  world  across  the  seas,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  But 
there  are  indications  that  the  horizon  is  widening  and  that  the 
Federal  spirit  is  growing.  What  the  future  holds  for  the  Baptists 
of  Australia  rests  upon  a  loyal  recognition  of  their  substantial 
unity  in  doctrine,  polity  and  service,  which  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Australia  to  promote.  As  yet  that  Union 
is  concerned  with  wisely  laying  foundations  for  the  superstructure 
that  is  to  follow,  and  erecting  the  necessary  scaffolding.  It  is 
nine  years  since  the  Union  came  into  being.  Most  of  them  have 
been  lean  and  depressing,  but  they  have  not  been  idle  or  barren 
years;  and  the  future  is  bright  with  promise. 

J.  A.  PACKER. 


Thomas  Phillips,  1868-1936  (Kingsgate  Press  :  Carey  Press, 
Sixpence). 

To  know  Thomas  Phillips  was  a  privilege,  and  to  possess  this 
intimate  reminder  of  him  is  a  joy.  It  was  said  as  he  left 
Rhydwilym  to  enter  College,  “  He  will  be  a  great  preacher  or  a 

treat  black^ard  ” ;  and  he,  having  heard  a  leading  preacher 
uring  his  first  year  at  College,  entered  in  his  diary,  “If  I  am 
ever  to  attain  such  a  pitch  I  must  labour  terribly.”  He  laboured 
and  became  one  of  Britain’s  outstanding  preachers,  and  his  fame 
was  international.  This  beautiful  tribute  to  “  a  single-minded 
servant  of  God  ”  is  worthy  of  a  place  close  at  hand  among  those 
friendly  books  which  are  read  and  read  again. 
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II.  WHAT  THEY  HAVE  DONE  FOR  THE  BIBLE. 

They  have  translated  it. 

The  early  versions  were  all  made  by  people  who  practised 
believers’  baptism.  The  name  “  Baptist  ”  was  not  in  use  then, 
perhaps  because  the  baptism  of  believers  was  the  usual  thing. 
We  should  not  think  that  when  young  children  were  urged  to 
baptism,  when  once  infants  were  baptised,  then  the  baptism  of 
believers  vanished.  It  held  its  own  for  ten  or  twelve  generations, 
even  round  the  Mediterranean  where  Christians  had  been  known 
for  the  first  century;  it  was  only  ousted  there  when  the  compul¬ 
sory  baptism  of  infants  left  few  people  unbaptised.  Yet  for 
hundreds  of  years  after  that,  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom, 
there  were  always  unbelievers,  were  conversions,  were  new 
believers  baptised.  It  was  in  the  West,  where  infant  baptism 
originated  and  spread,  that  translation  was  opposed,  and  stopped. 

We  think,  however,  of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  modem 
Baptists.  They  have  always  been  conspicuous  in  making  the 
Bible  available  for  new  peoples. 

Roger  Williams  was  a  pioneer  Baptist  in  New  England.  He 
was  very  sympathetic  with  the  natives  there;  it  is  well  known 
that,  while  other  settlers  were  simply  squatting  on  the  land,  he 
recognised  the  rights  of  the  aborigines,  and  bought.  Those 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans  were  devout,  and  were  conscious  of  their 
obligations  to  the  red  man;  the  seal  of  the  Old  Colony  is  Four 
Indians  Praying.  It  was  Roger  Williams  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  teaching  them  to  read,  and  giving  them  the  Bible — two 
difficult  tasks.  He  studied  their  language,  mastered  its  grammar, 
compiled  a  vocabulary,  then  printed  these  at  once  so  that  many 
might  engage  in  the  work.  There  the  direct  and  exclusive 
interest  of  Baptists  ended,  for  many  did  follow  up;  his  friends 
there  did  the  actual  translation,  the  subscriptions  for  the  cost 
were  headed  by  the  regiments  of  the  New  Model  Army,  which 
was  not  entirely  Baptist,  the  Bible  came  out  under  the  auspices 
even  of  Episcopalians.  But  the  first  step  was  by  a  Baptist,  and 
it  is  the  first  step  that  costs. 

Further  down  the  coast  was  Pennsylvania,  populated  by  an 
amazing  assortment  of  dissenting  sects.  They  included  many 
Germans,  at  Germantown  and  Ephrata.  Conspicuous  among 
these  were  the  German  Baptist  Brethren,  nicknamed  Bunkers. 
Cristoph  Sauer  was  an  enterprising  printer,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  print  a  Bible  across  the  Atlantic  in  any  European  tongue. 
True  that  it  was  not  a  new  translation,  but  it  does  show  the 
Baptist  concern  that  the  Bible  should  be  readily  available. 
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In  both  these  lines,  Baptists  of  America  have  maintained 
the  good  custom.  Tribe  after  tribe  of  Red  Indians  owes  its 
gospels,  its  Testaments,  to  Baptist  enterprise.  Our  kinsmen 
yonder  have  always  been  in  the  van  to  provide  immigrants  with 
Bibles  in  their  own  tongues. 

They  have  done  more.  They  have  not  that  reverence  for  the 
1611  English  version  that  occasionally  is  exaggerated  into  fetish- 
worship.  They  want  a  thing  to  be  of  use,  and  do  not  admire  it 
simply  because  it  is  antique.  The  language  of  King  James  is  not 
the  talk  of  America.  If  the  gangster  of  Chicago  is  to  be  won 
to  read  a  Bible  at  all,  it  must  be  in  words  that  he  knows.  So, 
more  than  eighty  years  ago,  thoughtful  Baptists  began  trying  to 
make  a  more  modem  version.  Another  reason  swayed  many; 
that  while  Tyndale  wanted  to  use  real  English  words  and  not  to 
put  Greek  or  Latin  words  into  his  English  Testament,  he  had 
not  found  one  word  which  could  render  the  Greek  baptizo,  so 
they  tried  to  carry  out  his  principle  further.  The  controversy 
that  ensued  called  great  attention  to  the  question  of  having  new 
translations  in  modern  English.  Baptists  have  given  a  lead  in 
these;  yonder  Mrs.  Montgomery  and  Edgar  Goodspeed  are  the 
latest.  The  movement  resulted  in  a  revision  of  the  1611  version, 
by  scholars  of  England  and  America  drawn  from  many  denomi¬ 
nations,  including  Baptists. 

English  versions  promote  Home  missions ;  for  a  wider  world 
there  must  be  other  versions.  Romanists  never  used  the  Bible 
as  a  chief  aid  to  their  extension,  and  seldom  made  any  versions 
except  as  a  serum  to  inoculate  against  other  views.  Protestants 
on  the  Continent  provided  themselves  with  Bibles  in  seventeen 
languages  by  1800;  with  Welsh,  Manx  and  Gaelic  there  were  a 
score  of  European  versions  in  living  tongues,  actually  used. 
Translation  in  the  East  was  begun  at  the  instance  of  King 
Frederick  of  Denmark,  who  had  a  trading  station  in  Tranquebar. 
Testaments  in  Portuguese  and  Tamil  were  available  by  1720. 
The  German  translators  were  patronised  and  helped  by  Joseph 
Collett,  Baptist  Governor  of  Madras,  who  suggested  extension 
of  their  work. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  waned,  the  young  Baptist  pastor 
at  Moulton  felt  a  deep  concern  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and 
in  1792  published  the  results  of  his  enquiry.  Tables  covering 
twenty-three  pages  showed  the  religions  of  the  world;  he  began 
his  positive  suggestions  with  the  remarks  that  420  millions  were 
still  in  pagan  darkness,  and  had  no  Bible.  That  was  still  true 
when  the  century  closed,  but  under  the  Danish  flag  he  and 
another  translator  and  a  printer  had  made  preparations  to 
improve.  When  Carey  died  in  1834,  the  Serampore  Press  had 
printed  New  Testaments  in  thirty-seven  Asiatic  languages,  made 
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by  Baptists  whom  he  inspired,  English,  German  and  American. 
While  he  catered  chiefly  for  India,  yet  Ceylon,  Burma,  Java 
and  China  had  Bibles  translated  by  Baptists ;  other  Churches  had 
been  quickened  to  follow  the  trail  he  blazed. 

In  the  century  since,  many  of  the  pioneer  versions  have  been  ' 
revised,  and  one  inter-denominational  committee  was  led  by  a 
Moslem  converted  to  Baptist  principles.  Siam  and  Japan  have 
been  reached.  The  vanishing  tribes  of  North  America  have  had 
the  work  of  Roger  Williams  continued  for  them.  Central  Africa 
has  seen  Holman  Bentley  lead  the  way. 

To  translate  the  Bible  is  a  first  step.  But  if  the  letters  of 
Paul  were  soon  felt  to  have  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  ' 
which  ignorant  people  might  wrest  to  destruction,  then  further 
steps  must  be  taken.  Baptist  have  commented  on  the  Bible. 

A  fine  set  of  annotations,  made  by  the  Dutch,  were  translated 
and  put  forth  in  1657  by  Henry  Hills,  the  Baptist  printer  to  the 
Commonwealth.  A  learned  convert  from  Catholicism,  Charles- 
Marie  de  Veil,  in  the  next  generation  published  half-a-dozen 
volumes  of  exposition,  illuminated  by  his  knowledge  of  Judaism, 
whence  he  sprang.  His  lead  was  followed  next  century  by  a 
self-taught  pastor,  John  Gill,  who  published  massive  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  whole  Bible. 

John  Fawcett  in  1811  put  forth  a  devotional  family  Bible, 
on  the  general  lines  of  Matthew  Henry.  It  proved  so  useful 
that  a  similar  and  smaller  work  was  extracted  from  Gill;  then 
a  third  issue  was  made  combining  both.  As  the  century  wore  on, 
great  expositors  arose  in  London  and  Manchester.  Spurgeon 
digested  much  into  his  T reasury  of  David.  Maclaren  contributed 
to  the  Expositor's  Bible,  and  in  his  later  years  arranged  his  work 
into  expositions  of  the  whole  Bible. 

Baptists  have  usually  aimed  at  practical  devotional  work. 
Yet  side-lines  have  not  been  neglected.  Dictionaries  and  cyclo¬ 
pedias  were  issued  by  Button  of  Southwark  and  William  Jones 
of  Liverpool.  Andrew  Gifford  of  Holbom  and  George  Oflfor 
laid  some  critical  foundations. 

John  Fellows,  a  Bromsgrove  shoemaker,  took  a  third 
important  step.  He  wrote  the  History  of  the  Bible  in  1777.  To-day 
we  are  familiar  with  omnibus  volumes  of  many  kinds ;  collected 
stories  by  one  man;  tributes  by  many  pupils  to  their  master; 
essays  by  different  authors  to  show  the  attitude  of  a  school  on 
important  questions.  Even  so,  with  the  diversity  of  author  and 
subject,  they  usually  date  from  one  generation.  Now  the  New 
Testament  is  an  omnibus  book  of  this  kind,  and  the  fact  needed 
to  be  pointed  out.  The  Old  Testament  is  made  up  of  three 
omnibus  books  collected  by  Jews  at  different  times  for  different 
purposes ;  Christians  broke  them  up  and  re-arranged  them. 
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Unless  we  grasp  these  elementary  facts,  we  are  likely  to  go 
astray  in  our  study  of  the  Bible.  To-day,  educated  people  are 
at  least  dimly  aware  of  the  facts,  even  if  they  are  not  awake 
to  the  consequences.  It  was  a  Baptist  who  broke  this  fresh 
ground,  160  years  ago.  A  Welsh  Baptist  followed  it  up  after 
thirty  years,  and  the  original  was  good  enough  to  re-publish. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  English  Bible  prompted  Christopher 
Anderson  of  Edinburgh  to  acquaint  himself  with  its  story,  and 
to  set  it  forth.  A  great  deal  of  research  was  needed,  and  the 
I  result  was  to  show  what  a  great  part  the  Bible  played  in  the 
Reformation — the  very  point  that  is  being  emphasised  in  1937 
'  and  next  year.  Anderson  afterwards  revised  his  work,  and  it 
I  remains  a  most  readable  account  of  how  the  Bible  came  to  be 
known  in  this  island. 

Thus  if  the  Bible  has  done  much  for  Baptists,  we  have  been 
to  the  fore  in  three  repayments ;  translating  it,  explaining  it,  and 
telling  its  story.  It  remains  to  see  what  we  have  done  with  it. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


Baptists  in  Britain,  by  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.D., 
and  J.  H.  Rushbrooke,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Baptist  Union  Publication 
Department,  1/-  net). 

Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  writes  on  “  The  History  of  the 
Baptists  in  England,”  and  Dr.  Rushbrooke  on  “  The  Baptist  Com¬ 
munion  in  Britain  :  Numbers,  Organisation  and  Distinctive  Prin¬ 
ciples.”  The  two  chapters  were  originally  written  for  “  Ekklesia,” 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  the  Christian  Churches.  They  are 
now  published  independently  to  make  them  more  accessible  to 
Baptists  in  general,  and  especially  for  educational  use  amongst 
young  people.  Together  they  form  an  admirable  but  all  too  brief 
summary  of  Baptist  history  and  principles,  and  can  be  warmly 
commended  to  all  who  desire  to  know  more  of  Baptists. 


Some  Baptist  Hymnists. 

PART  III. 

Nineteenth  Century.  i' 

1.  John  Howard  Hinton  and  Edward  Mote. 

(o)  A  MONO  the  writers  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  this 

I  \  century  was  Rev.  John  Howard  Hinton,  bom  1791, 
died  1873.  A  learned  and  able  man,  he  became  a  power  in  the 
denomination,  for  many  years  being  Secretary  of  the  Union. 
His  published  works,  gathered  together  in  seven  volumes,  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  theologian,  historian,  expositor  and 
biographer. 

In  the  Library  at  The  Baptist  Church  House  is  a  MS. 
collection  of  600  hymns  he  composed.  They  are  mostly  in  his 
handwriting,  and  the  Preface  shows  that  he  intended  them  to 
be  published  in  book  form.  Unfortunately,  they  are  quite 
ordinary,  and  none  have  found  their  way  into  general  use. 

(b)  By  way  of  contrast,  we  turn  to  a  humble  lay-pastor, 
unknown  in  Howard  Hinton’s  day,  who  wrote  one  hymn  that 
has  appeared  in  scores  of  Collections  in  Britain,  America  and 
Australia.  To-day,  strangely  enough,  it  is  still  included  in  two 
books  so  widely  apart  in  doctrine  as  the  extreme  Calvinistic 
Selection  of  William  Gadsby  and  the  Evangelistic  Sacred  Songs 
and  Solos  of  Ira  D.  Sankey  (No.  902).  The  author  of  this  hymn 
is  Edward  Mote,  who  was  minister  of  a  Strict  Baptist  Church 
at  Horsham,  Sussex. 

In  its  present  form  the  hymn  begins. 

My  hope  is  built  on  nothing  less 
Than  Jesus’  blood  and  righteousness, 

each  verse  ending  with  the  refrain. 

On  Christ,  the  solid  Rock  I  stand. 

All  other  ground  is  sinking  sand. 

Originally  it  began. 

Nor  earth,  nor  hell  my  soul  can  move, 

I  rest  upon  unchanging  love; 

I  dare  not  trust  the  sweetest  frame. 

But  wholly  lean  on  Jesus’  name; 

On  Christ,  etc. 

Usually,  it  consists  of  four  stanzas,  although  Mr.  Mote 
wrote  six,  with  a  headline — 

The  immutable  basis  of  a  sinner’s  hope. 

The  author  (bom  1797,  died  1874)  was  held  in  high  regard 
as  a  man  of  blameless  Christian  character. 
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2.  Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel. 

Between  the  hymnist  just  named  and  the  next  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  there  is  also  a  contrast.  But  it  is  one  in  social  position 
and  educational  advantage.  Mr.  Mote  was  the  son  of  a  publican 
and  acknowledged  with  sorrow  that  his  youth  was  spent  in 
ignorance  even  of  God.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Wriothesley 
Noel  was  of  noble  birth,  Christian  parentage,  and  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  University  education.  Yet,  both  were  one  in 
Christ,  and  alike  shared  a  devotion  to  their  common  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

A  long  obituary  sketch  of  Mr.  Noel  appeared  in  The  Baptist 
Handbook  for  1874.  From  this,  and  other  sources,  we  learn 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  Bart.,  and  Lady 
Noel,  Baroness  Barham.  Born  in  1799,  he  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  After  ordination  in  1826  he  became 
Incumbent  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Chapel,  Bedford  Row, 
London;  subsequently  receiving  appointment  as  a  Chaplain  to 
the  Queen.  He  was  soon  regarded  as  an  evangelical  leader,  and 
one  of  London’s  most  eminent  preachers. 

In  1848  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  New  Testament 
baptism,  and  at  a  great  sacrifice  followed  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  resigning  his  living  and  accepting  the  pastorate  of 
John  Street  Baptist  Chapel,  London,  a  position  he  held  for  twenty 
years. 

His  noble  personality  combined  with  great  preaching  gifts 
soon  gathered  round  him  a  large  and  influential  congregation. 
He  published  volumes  of  Sermons,  Essays  on  Church  and  State, 
Travels,  and  works  on  Baptist  subjects,  besides  editing  two 
Hymnals.  A  contemporary  Congregational  minister.  Rev.  Josiah 
Miller,  M.A.,  paid  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Noel : 

“  He  is  generally  beloved  for  his  amiability  and  holy  zeal 

.  .  .  and  followed  because  of  his  simplicity  and  sincerity 

as  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

After  leaving  John  Street,  he  engaged  in  evangelistic  work 
in  seaside  and  other  towns,  attracting  crowds  of  hearers.  In 

1867  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  the  Baptist  Union.  Mr. 

Noel  was  a  total  abstainer  from  alcohol  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Temperance  Movement  at  a  time  when  real  courage 
was  needed  to  advocate  principles  not  then  popular.  He 
enjoyed  wondrous  health,  and  never  had  a  day’s  illness. 

Two  of  his  hymns  are  in  the  B.C.H.  {Rvd.).  One  on  the 
Divine  omnipresence  is  No.  65 — 

There’s  not  a  bird  with  lowly  nest. 
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The  other  on  Baptism  is  No.  476 — 

Glory  to  God,  whose  Spirit  draws. 

Both  are  marked  by  a  devout  spirit,  and  grace  of  expression. 

3.  John  Eustace  Giles,  and  Joseph  Tritton. 

(c)  A  preacher  of  reputation  and  a  powerful  platform 
speaker  was  John  Eustace  Giles  (1815-1875).  A  son  of  the 
Manse,  he  joined  his  father’s  Church  at  Chatham.^  After  a 
course  of  study  at  Bristol  College  he  held  pastorates  at  Haver¬ 
fordwest;  Salters  Hall,  London;  South  Parade,  Leeds;  Bristol; 
Rathmines;  Sheffield;  and  Clapham  Common.  He  was  a  strong 
Free  Churchman,  a  lover  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  an  advocate 
of  Free  Trade  principles. 

Four  hymns  from  his  pen  appeared  in  B.M.S.  selections. 
In  the  B.C.H.  (Rvd.)  he  is  represented  by  a  Baptismal  hymn. 
He  told  Mr.  Miller  that  this  was  composed  during  his  ministry 
at  Salters  Hall,  at  a  time  when  he  was  seriously  ill,  and 
anticipating  having  to  baptise  several  converts.  The  No.  is  472 — 
Hast  Thou  said,  exalted  Jesus? 

(b)  We  naturally  pass  from  the  minister  who,  as  a  lover 
of  the  Missionary  cause,  wrote  hymns  for  the  Jubilee  Celebrations 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  to  one  who  was  for  twenty  years 
Treasurer  of  the  B.M.S.  and  who  will  live  as  the  author  of 
the  fine  Missionary  hymn, 

Lord  God  of  our  salvation  (No.  522  in  B.C.H.  Rvd.) 

and  of 

Head  of  the  Church,  and  Lord  of  all.  (No.  461). 

We  gain  some  conception  of  the  man’s  personality  from 
The  Missionary  Herald  for  June,  1887,  containing  Dr.  Fredc. 
Trestrail’s  appreciation  of  Mr.  Tritton’s  life  and  labours,  with 
the  Memorial  Sermon  by  his  minister,  Rev.  W.  Fuller  Gooch. 

The  biographical  details  are  -few.  Joseph  Tritton  (born 
1819,  died  1887)  was  of  Nonconformist  ancestry,  descending 
from  Robert  Barclay,  the  great  Quaker  Apologist.  His  father, 
a  member  of  The  Society  of  Friends,  died  in  middle  life.  His 
mother  was  a  member  of  the  Church  connected  with  Battersea 
Chapel,  where  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes — a  founder  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society — was  then  minister.  Mr.  Tritton 
was  brought  to  Christ  through  the  appeals  of  a  godly  aunt,  being 
baptised  in  1841.  As  a  youth  he  entered  his  father’s  bank  of 
Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  &  Co.,  and  lived  to  become  a  partner 
in  the  firm. 

^  William,  his  elder  brother,  was  a  schoolmaster  of  Charles  Dickens. 
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As  to  the  man  himself,  Dr.  Trestrail  spoke  of  him  as  “  a 
wise  counsellor,  a  constant  helper,  and  a  sympathising  and 
courteous  friend,  whose  Addresses  were  always  marked  by 
exquisite  taste  and  tenderness.” 

Always  a  generous  supporter  of  good  causes,  he  built  a 
day  school  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  founded  a  Baptist  church, 
and  opened  his  grounds  to  City  Missionaries,  Sunday  Schools, 
and  kindred  organisations. 

Of  his  verse-writing.  Dr.  Trestrail  said,  “  A  heart  so  tender, 
a  mind  so  cultivated,  could  not  fail  to  express  both  feeling  and 
thought  in  poetic  utterance.”  Yet,  his  was  a  lively  temperament, 
homely  and  friendly,  that  manifested  itself  at  times  in  quick 
repartee  and  innocent  satire. 

The  hymns  he  wrote  for  the  Opening  Services  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  are  found  in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Our  Own 
Hymn-Book,  Nos.  1018  and  1021.  Mr.  Gooch  quoted  two 
stanzas  from  a  poem  not  generally  known.  The  first  of  these 
setting  forth  Mr.  Tritton’s  personal  faith  is  here  given  as  typical 
of  his  spirit  and  style  of  writing. 

Complete  in  Him !  Burst  are  the  bonds  that  bound  me ; 

The  strength  and  hopelessness  of  sin  are  gone; 

Beneath  His  cross,  a  living  stream  I  found  me. 

There  washed,  and  put  the  glorious  garments  on; 

And  if  these  feet  again  be  soiled  and  sore. 

His  life  of  perfect  love  renews  me  evermore. 

Coming  to  the  second  half  of  the  century,  we  find  names 
that  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  these  articles.  Among 
them  are : — 

4.  Dr.  Thomas  Vincent  Tymms  (1842-1921), 

AND  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby  (1829-1915). 

(o)  To  many.  Dr.  Tymms  will  be  known  as  an  able 
Apologetic  writer,  author  of  The  Mystery  of  God,  and  a  book 
on  The  Atonement,  or  by  his  works  on  Baptism,  and  The  Private 
Relationships  of  Jesus  Christ.  Other  readers  may  have  been 
connected  with  Churches  at  Berwick  or  Accrington,  the  scenes 
of  his  early  pastorates;  or  with  Downs  Chapel,  Clapton,  during 
his  remarkable  ministry  there,  lasting  twenty-two  years,  where 
under  his  leadership  the  Church  became  a  Missionary  and 
Educational  Centre  from  which  Holman  Bentley,  Oram,  Teich- 
mann,  and  others  were  inspired  to  go  forth  into  the  mission  field. 
Again,  many  ministers  trained  by  him  to  think  and  study  while 
at  Rawdon  College  under  his  principalship  in  periods  from  1891- 
1904,  hold  his  memory  in  reverential  regard. 

For  services  to  the  denomination  he  was  elected  President, 
first  of  the  L.B.A.  in  1881,  then  of  The  Baptist  Union  in  18%. 
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He  was  a  bom  leader  of  men,  a  thinker,  a  man  of  cultured 
mind  and  of  a  devout  spirit.  Possessing  poetic  gifts,  he 
composed  hymns  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  One,  included 
in  various  books,  is  an  ideal  closing  hymn  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 
It  opens  thus — 

Another  Sabbath  ended. 

Its  peaceful  hours  all  flown.  (No.  561,  B.C.H.  Rvd.) 

Others,  in  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  School  and  Home,  are — 

In  Shiloh,  where  Thine  ark  was  stored  (No.  220). 

Lord,  I  read  of  tender  mercy  (No.  320). 

O  Lord  of  glory,  be  my  Light  (No.  251). 

all  three  worthy  of  more  general  use. 

One  of  his  most  distinctive  and  beautiful  compositions  is 
found  in  The  Sunday  School  Hymnary,  Senior  Section,  No. 
465.  When  editing  that  book,  the  present  writer  visited  Dr. 
Tymms  at  his  home  in  Bexhill,  and  was  privileged  to  have  the 
loan  of  a  MS.  book  containing  many  sets  of  original  verses;  one 
that  greatly  impressed  him  was  a  poem  of  eleven  verses  that  had 
appeared  in  Good  Words,  1892,  under  the  title,  “  Light  from 
Emmaus.”  Its  first  stanza  began. 

How  oft  an  absent  Lord  we  mourn. 

The  author  told  how  the  poem  came  to  be  written.  While 
minister  at  Clapton,  he  had  occasion  to  call  upon  his  friend 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker.  On  entering  his  study  he  was  saluted  with 
the  words,  “  The  very  man  I  want !  Here’s  a  new  sermon  on 
words  from  Luke  xxiv.  15 — ‘Jesus  Himself  drew  near.’  I’ve 
searched  hymnbooks,  but  can  find  nothing  on  the  passage.  Now, 
go  home,  and  write  something  suitable !  ” 

Pondering  the  request  while  walking  homeward.  Dr.  Tymms 
was  gripped  by  the  inspired  sentence,  and  on  reaching  home  the 
poem  came  to  birth. 

By  his  consent  the  following  verses  were  chosen  (with  a 
few  changes  he  made  from  the  oiiginal)  to  appear  as  a  hymn. 

Jesus  Himself  drew  near. — 

Luke  xxiv.  15. 

1  Let  evening  twilight  turn  to  dawn, 

For  all  who  love  Thee,  Saviour  dear; 

Like  twain  of  old,  to  whom,  we  read, 

“  Jesus  Himself  drew  near.” 

2  Yet  we  remember  how  ’tis  writ. 

That  while  He  sought  their  doubt  to  clear. 

Their  eyes  were  held,  and  told  them  not, 

Jesus  Himself  drew  near. 

3  With  burning  hearts  they  heard  His  words. 
Unfolding  how  each  ancient  seer 

Said,  “  Christ  must  suffer.”  So  in  Light, 

Jesus  Himself  drew  near. 
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4  Drew  near,  was  near,  yet  still  seemed  far. 

While  sitting  down  their  meal  to  cheer ! 

Then  closer  still,  in  vanished  Form, 

Jesus  Himself  drew  near. 


5  Not  now  a  Figure  by  their  side, 

>  But  in  their  hearts.  Indweller  dear ! 

i  His  present  Spirit  bade  them  say, — 

^  Jesus  Himself  is  here ! 

16  So  dwell  in  us  by  faith,  dear  Lord! 

In  us  by  grace  Thy  throne  uprear. 

Then  of  our  darkest  hours  we’ll  say, 

Jesus  Himself  drew  near. 

7  Be  near  us.  Lord,  till  sense  no  more 
Divides  from  Him  our  souls  revere; 

Be  with  us.  Lord,  till  through  the  tomb. 

To  Jesus  we  draw  near. 

(b)  The  facts  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby’s  career  are  soon 
set  forth.  He  sprang  from  a  Kentish  family,  being  born  in 
Chatham  on  February  25th,  1829.  Brought  up  in  naval  sur¬ 
roundings,  after  a  course  of  training,  he  entered  the  dockyard. 
Possessed  of  mechanical  genius  perfected  by  scientific  knowledge, 
he  rose  in  his  profession  until  he  attained  the  high  position  of 
Director  of  Naval  Construction.  For  his  valuable  national 
I  services  he  was  created  a  K.C.B. 

Those  who  were  his  friends,  however,  knew  that  he,  as 
a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  desired  to  be  known  as  a  Sunday 
School  man.  When  a  boy  he  attended  the  Brook  Sunday  School 
in  his  native  town.  Later  in  life  he  married,  and  settled  at 
Lee,  Kent,  joining  the  Church  worshipping  in  the  High  Road 
Baptist  Chapel.  Here,  for  half-a-century,  he  was  the  greatly 
beloved  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  He  was 
passionately  devoted  to  children  and  young  people,  and  took 
deep  interest  in  all  that  concerned  their  spiritual  and  moral 
welfare.  His  hymns  were  mostly  written  for  Anniversary 
Services.  Two  or  three  appeared  in  The  School  Hymnal  edited 
by  Rev.  W.  R.  Stevenson.  Six  in  The  Sunday  School  Hymnary 

I  are — 

1.  No.  399.  God  bless  our  Motherland  (National  Hymn). 

2.  No.  98.  I’ve  a  Father  in  heaven. 

3.  No.  445.  Lord,  I  repent,  with  grief  and  shame, 

4.  No.  83.  Stay,  gentle  dove, 

5.  No.  387.  The  soldier  keeps  his  wakeful  watch. 

6.  No.  410.  We,  the  children  of  the  day. 

Nos.  1  and  3  of  these  are  in  the  B.C.H.  (Rvd.),  Nos.  698  and  227. 

A  fine  hymn  of  his  is  No.  31  in  The  Congregational 
Hymnary — 

We  sing  of  life,  God’s  glorious  gift  to  man. 
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5.  Others  of  the  Singing  Host. 

Limited  space  allows  only  brief  notes  on  a  few  other 
Christian  singers  of  this  period,  whose  names  are  taken  in 
chronological  order. 

(a)  Joseph  Harbottle  (1798-1864).  Classical  Teacher  at 
Horton  College,  Bradford.  Afterwards,  Pastor  in  Accrington, 
where  Joseph  Angus  studied  Hebrew  under  his  guidance.  His 
hymn  beginning. 

Farewell,  my  friends  beloved, 

was  written  for  the  Traditional  Melody  of  Bunyan’s 
Who  would  true  valour  see. 

Hymn  and  tune  are  in  B.C.H.  (Rvd.)  No.  786. 

(b)  Amos  Sutton  (1802-54),  missionary  in  Orissa,  was 
author  of 

Hail,  sweetest,  dearest  tie  that  binds. 

(c)  Wm.  Poole  Balfern  (1818-87),  Pastor  in  London  and 
Brighton;  wrote. 

Come  unto  Me,  the  Saviour  said, 

O  gentle  Teacher,  ever  near. 

Shepherd  of  the  sunlit  mountains, 

and  other  hymns. 

Two  men  who  ministered  chiefly  in  the  North  were  (d) 
Henry  John  Betts,  bom  in  1825,  author  of 

Beautiful  Star,  whose  heavenly  light, 
and  a  Bible  hymn — 

There  is  a  lamp  whose  steady  light; 

and  (e)  John  Compston,  bom  in  1828,  a  pioneer  compiler  of 
Sunday  School  and  Temperance  Song  Books,  who  contributed 
original  verses  to  these  books. 

Two  others  belonging  to  a  race  of  gifted  preachers  were 
(/)  Thomas  Goadby,  born  1829,  author  of 

A  band  of  maiden  pilgrims. 

Mom  awake,  and  woodlands  ring. 

Prince  of  Life,  enthroned  in  glory; 

and  {g)  Fredc.  Wm.  Goadby,  his  younger  brother,  born  1845, 
minister  in  Bluntisham  and  Watford,  whose  career,  bright  with 
promise,  was  cut  off  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His 
hymns,  all  good  in  quality,  include — 

A  crowd  fills  the  court  of  the  Temple  (S.S.H.  No.  227). 

O  Lord,  the  children  come  to  Thee, 

O  Thou,  whose  hand  has  brought  us  {B.C.H.  Rvd.  No.  655). 
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(h)  The  Prince  of  Preachers,  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon, 
(1834-92),  included  original  compositions  in  Our  Own  Hymn 
Book.  His  favourite. 


The  Holy  Ghost  is  here, 
is  No.  451.  Still  more  generally  known  is. 

Sweetly  the  holy  hymn. 

No.  974,  also  in  B.C.H.  (Rvd.),  No.  594. 

(i)  Marianne  Hearn,  who  adopted  the  name  of  her  birth¬ 
place — Farningham  in  Kent — as  her  nom-de-plume,  was  bom 
in  1834,  died  1909.  A  woman  of  simple,  sweet  nature,  she 
exercised  a  wonderful  ministry  of  love  through  her  large  Bible 
Class  for  women,  conducted  in  Northampton.  She  was  also 
a  Journalist  and  Editor.  Her  most  popular  hymns  are — 

Just  as  I  am.  Thine  own  to  be  (B.C.H.  Rvd.  No.  766). 

Waiting  and  watching  for  me. 

Hail  the  children’s  festal  day  (S.S.H.  No.  360), 

and 

Let  the  children  come,  Christ  said  {S.S.H.  No.  220). 

(/)  John  Murch  Wigner,  bom  in  Kings  Lynn,  1844,  was 
a  son  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Wigner.  Of  his  hymns,  two  have  gained 
general  acceptance.  These  are. 

Come  to  the  Saviour  now  {B.C.H.  Rvd.  No.  207), 
and 

Lo,  a  loving  Friend  is  waiting. 

(i)  Wm.  Edward  Winks  (1842-1926)  held  pastorates  in 
Allerton  and  Wisbech,  and  then,  from  1876  lo  1914,  was 
Minister  of  Bethany,  Cardiff.  Author  of  prose  books,  he  also 
issued  Christian  Hymns  and  Songs,  seventy-two  of  his  original 
pieces.  Two  are  in  the  B.C.H.  {Rvd.). 


A  third — 


Be  still  my  heart,  be  still  my  mind  (No.  366). 

Lord,  Thy  servants  forth  are  going. 

(No.  527,  A  Farewell  to  Missionaries.) 

In  the  night  our  toil  is  fruitless. 


is  in  the  B.C.H.  1900  edition.  No.  408. 


6.  Singers  in  Foreign  Lands. 

5  Dr.  Burrage  gives  names  of  Hymnists  in  America, 

Scandinavia,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Greece;  as  well 
as  in  Eastern  lands  such  as  India,  Burmah,  China,  Japan,  and 
on  the  African  continent.  Generally,  the  writers  are  unknown 
).  in  Britain,  and  in  many  instances  the  hymns  are  translations  from 
English  authors.  As  his  book  was  published  forty-eight  years 
I  ago,  a  long  added  list  would  have  to  be  supplied.  But  we  must 
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rest  content  to  realise  that  Baptists,  with  eleven  million  members 
all  over  the  world,  still  hymn  the  praises  of  God,  and  delight 
in  producing  “  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing 
and  making  melody  in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord." 

It  yet  remains  for  us  to  consider  some  modern  Hymnists. 
This  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  and  final  article. 

CAREY  BONNER. 


Dawn  on  the  Kond  Hills,  by  S.  Pearce  Carey,  M.A.  (Carey 
Press,  2/6  net.) 

Missionary  heroism  did  not  die  with  the  pioneers.  Modem 
missions  are  thrilling,  their  stories  fascinating.  Mr.  Pearce  Carey 
knows  how  to  put  the  thrill  and  fascination  on  paper;  moreover, 
he  has  the  historian’s  passion  for  research  and  accurate  recital 
of  his  discoveries.  In  this  volume  he  takes  us  to  the  wild  people 
of  the  Kond  Hills  in  their  habitations  of  cruelty,  and  reveals 
their  customs  and  beliefs,  and  the  inhuman  rites  by  which  for 
long  years  they  attempted  to  propitiate  their  gods.  Officers  of 
the  British  Army,  administrators  of  the  Indian  Government, 
asked  for  “  the  uplifting  arm  of  Christ  for  the  people  of  the  Hill 
Tracts,”  and  the  General  Baptists  of  the  Midlands  responded 
nobly.  There  is  much  of  mystery  and  tragedy  in  the  subsequent 
story,  for,  as  on  the  Congo,  so  in  these  Hill  Tracts,  disease  laid 
its  dread  hand  on  the  workers.  Not  until  1914  did  the  first 
baptisms  take  place,  by  1924  the  number  of  those  baptised  was 
only  82,  but,  during  the  next  decade,  the  increase  was  tenfold, 
to  829.  And  now  the  Kond  Hills  are  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
Fletcher  Moorshead  Memorial  Hospital.  Truly  an  epic  story! 
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T.  J.  Comber,  1852-1887. 

Fifty  years  ago,  on  June  27th,  1887,  in  the  very  month 
when  an  enthusiastic  England  was  celebrating  the  jubilee 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  accession,  T.  J.  Comber  passed  away  on  a 
German  steamer  anchored  off  Loango,  on  the  coast  of  West 
Africa,  worn  out  by  fever  and  the  sad  experiences  through 
which  he  had  recently  passed.  He  was  then  only  thirty-four 
years  old,  yet  into  a  brief  space  of  time  he  had  crowded  so 
many  adventures,  living  so  energetically  and  intensely,  and  with 
such  devotion,  that  he  had  had  an  influence  on  his  generation  out 
of  all  proportion  to  his  years.  His  dauntless  spirit  had  stirred 
men’s  imaginations,  his  happy  disposition  had  captured  their 
hearts.  He  played  a  notable  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Congo  Mission,  not  only  because  of  what  he  did  in  Africa, 
important  as  that  was,  but  also  because  of  the  effect  of  his 
personality  in  Britain.  Something  of  what  Samuel  Pearce  meant 
to  the  first  generation  connected  with  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  Tom  Comber  meant  in  the  eighties  of  the  last  century. 

The  captain  of  the  Lulu  Bohlen  was  so  impressed  with  the 
spirit  of  the  dying  man  and  what  he  learned  of  his  achievements, 
that,  at  the  request  of  young  A.  E.  Scrivener,  who  had  been 
Comber’s  companion  on  that  last  sad  and  fruitless  trip  in  search 
of  renewed  strength,  he  ran  his  vessel  into  Mayumba  Bay,  one 
hundred  miles  north  of  Loango,  and  there,  on  the  desolate 
shores  of  Gabun,  the  gallant  pioneer  was  laid  to  rest.  It  was 
strangely  appropriate  that  his  last  resting-place  should  be  almost 
midway  between  the  Cameroons  and  the  Congo. 
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I. 

Thomas  James  Comber  was  born  in  Camberwell  in  1852. 
His  father,  a  manufacturing  jeweller,  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Denmark  Place,  a  historic  cause  famed  for 
its  connection  first  with  Edward  Steane  and  later  with  Charles 
Stanford.  Tom,  who  had  an  elder  sister,  Carrie,  and  two 
younger  brothers,  Sidney  and  Percy — all  of  them  to  be 
immortally  linked  in  self-sacrificing  service  for  Africa — went  to 
a  British  school  near  his  home,  and  left  it,  when  he  was  twelve, 
to  enter  his  father’s  workshop.  He  had  not  long  started  in  the 
city  when  his  mother  died.  He  owed  a  great  debt  to  his  teachers 
at  the  Denmark  Place  Sunday  School,  particularly  to  Mr. 
Rickards.  They  were  concerned  for  the  spiritual,  mental  and 
physical  growth  of  the  boys  in  their  classes,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  contact  with  them  was  among  the  most  forma¬ 
tive  influences  in  preparing  Comber  for  the  part  he  was  later 
to  play. 
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It  was  while  he  was  in  his  ’teens  that  a  missionary  purpose 
formed  itself  in  Comber’s  heart.  His  thoughts  turned  towards 
Africa.  He  must  have  heard  much  in  the  Denmark  Place 
environment  of  Alfred  Saker  and  the  Cameroons  mission.  He 
must  have  been  stirred  also  by  the  accounts  of  Livingstone’s 
explorations.  The  better  to  fit  himself  for  any  future  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  might  come  to  him,  the  young  jeweller  attended 
evening  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  Spurgeon’s  College. 
Always  he  was  busy  reading. 

“  Ah,  me,  yes !  ”  he  wrote  later  to  his  father  from  Africa. 
“  Bow  Lane,  and  that  lazy  son  of  yours  who  used  to  loiter 
along  carelessly,  linger  at  all  the  newspaper  windows  when 
you  sent  him  on  errands,  and  run  hard  back  to  try  and 
regain  lost  time,  and  who  was  so  seldom  ‘  blown  up  ’  for  it ! 
Gracechurch  Street,  the  Hall,  Clerkenwell,  the  workmen’s 
trains,  Bryer’s,  coffee  shops,  etc.  Dear  me !  how  different 
is  my  life  now ;  I  wonder  if  I  could  fit  a  brooch,  or  estimate 
the  weight  and  value  of  a  diamond  now.” 

In  1868  Comber,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  was  baptised  at  Den¬ 
mark  Place.  Soon  he  was  himself  a  Sunday  School  teacher, 
and  busy  in  public-house  visitation,  tract  distribution  and  ragged- 
school  work.  Three  crowded  happy  years  were  spent,  and  then, 
his  purpose  remaining  clear  and  strong,  he  applied  to  Regent’s 
Park  College  as  a  missionary  student. 

Comber  spent  four  years  at  Regent’s  Park.  They  were 
important  years.  Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister  of  his  first  and 
greatest  administration.  Sweeping  reforms  were  being  carried 
out  in  many  of  the  principal  departments  of  national  life.  In 
1871  the  religious  tests  which  had  excluded  Nonconformists  were 
abolished  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Durham. 
In  November  of  that  same  year  Stanley  found  the  lost 
Livingstone  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Eighteen  months  later  the 
great  explorer-missionary  died,  and  in  April,  1874,  while  Comber 
was  still  at  Regent’s  Park,  Livingstone’s  remains,  borne  so  faith¬ 
fully  over  so  many  miles  by  his  African  friends,  were  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Within  the  circle  of  the  College,  too,  there 
were  many  important  happenings.  Those  were  the  years  of 
the  Biblical  Revision  Committee,  on  which  both  Dr.  Angus  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Davies  served.  The  latter’s  powers  were  declining. 
In  the  autumn  of  1874,  the  week-end  before  term  commenced, 
there  was  an  explosion  in  the  neighbouring  canal  which  wrecked 
the  east  end  of  the  College  and  proved  a  severe  shock  to  Dr. 
Davies.  At  the  end  of  Comber’s  last  session,  to  the  grief  of  all 
his  students,  who  were  passionately  devoted  to  him  and  shared 
the  nursing  duties  at  night,  the  old  professor  passed  away.. 
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Comber’s  closest  friend  at  Regent’s  Park  was  a  Devonshire 
j  youth,  Henry  Wright,  who  testified  to  the  fact  that  throughout 
I  Comber’s  course  the  sense  of  constraint  for  missionary  service 
was  constantly  evident,  though  it  was  combined  with  great 
cheeriness  and  a  wide  range  of  interests.  Most  of  the  students 
then  took  ale  for  dinner.  Comber  was  an  ardent  total  abstainer, 
and  one  day  filled  up  the  glasses  of  all  his  companions  with 
water,  suffering  afterwards  with  imperturbable  good  humour 
the  penalty  of  a  ducking  under  the  pump. 

From  the  academic  point  of  view  Comber’s  college  career 
was  undistinguished,  but  when,  in  1875,  he  offered  to  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  he  was  eagerly  accepted  for  service  in  the 
Cameroons.  He  was  valedicted  at  the  Assembly  in  Plymouth, 
but  remained  in  England  a  further  year  that  he  might  take 
medical  classes  at  University  College.  During  his  last  session 
at  Regent’s  Park  he  had  started  a  Children’s  Service  at  Camden 
Road  Church.  It  met  with  remarkable  success,  giving  an  outlet 
for  his  fondness  for  children  and  his  zeal  to  win  disciples  for 
Christ.  Further,  it  brought  him  the  close  friendship  of  John 
Hartland,  who  was  later  to  be  his  companion  in  Congo. 

II. 

An  eager  young  man  of  twenty-four.  Comber  sailed  for 
Africa  in  November  1876.  Quintin  Thomson  was  his  companion 
on  board  the  Ethiopia.  At  the  time  of  their  sailing  the  students 
of  Regent’s  Park  College  gathered  for  a  prayer-meeting  to  com¬ 
mend  to  God’s  keeping  the  knight-errant  setting  out  for  the  Dark 
Continent.  The  voyage  of  forty-one  days  was  uneventful,  save 
for  a  meeting  at  Sierra  Leone  with  Alfred  Saker,  the  worn-out 
I  hero  of  the  Cameroons  Mission,  who  was  returning  to  England 
I  for  the  last  time.  As  he  greeted  the  young  recruit  did  he  recall 

Shis  own  meeting  with  William  Knibb  in  Jamaica  thirty-three 
years  earlier?  Once  more  the  torch  was  being  passed  on.  Dr. 

I  Underhill  had  resigned  from  the  Secretaryship  of  the  B.M.S. 
I  and  Mr.  Baynes  was  taking  control  of  affairs  in  London.  The 
I  days  of  the  Cameroons  Mission  were  numbered.  Already  men’s 
!  minds  were  concentrating  upon  the  needs  of  the  heart  of  Africa. 
I  But  Comber’s  immediate  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
[  were  in  the  Cameroons.  He  and  Quintin  Thomson  landed  at 
I  Victoria,  and  after  a  conference  with  the  faithful  Jamaican 
I  missionary,  Jackson  Fuller,  and  young  George  Grenfell,  who  had 
come  out  from  England  two  years  earlier.  Comber  found  himself 
I  left  for  a  while  on  his  own.  His  burning  desire  was  to  get  into 
I  the  interior,  and  before  many  months  had  passed  he  made  two 
I  important  exploratory  journeys  behind  the  Cameroons  Mountain, 
I  on  one  of  which  he  discovered  a  lake  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
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of  his  former  Sunday  School  teacher,  though  it  may  well  have  \ 
been  Mr.  Rickards’  daughter  who  was  chiefly  in  his  mind.  i 

The  year  1877  had  not  passed,  however,  before  news  reached 
Comber  and  Grenfell  of  the  challenge  which  Robert  Arthington 
had  made  to  the  B.M.S.  regarding  new  work  in  Congo,  and  of  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  that  the  two  of  them  should  go  down  i 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  explore  the  possibilities.  Their  first  ! 
trip  was  a  brief  one.  Their  second,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  took 
them  with  two  African  teachers,  an  Angola  black  as  Portuguese 
interpreter,  two  Kru  boys,  three  Cameroons  boys.  Jack  the 
donkey  and  Jip  the  dog,  right  up  to  San  Salvador,  the  capital 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Congo,  where  Don  Pedro  V.  welcomed 
them,  and  they  carved  their  names  on  the  great  baobab  tree. 
Both  Grenfell  and  Comber  were  fired  with  the  immense  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  mission  in  this  vast  though  dangerous  field.  It  was 
Comber  who  came  back  at  once  to  England  to  report,  and,  if 
possible,  to  secure  reinforcements. 

The  young  man  reached  home  again  within  a  few  days  of 
his  twenty-sixth  birthday.  His  return  caused  great  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  not  only  at  the  B.M.S.  headquarters,  and  among 
his  personal  friends,  but  in  the  churches  generally.  Had  he  not 
been  in  parts  where  no  white  man  had  before  travelled?  Was 
he  not  calling  the  denomination  to  a  new  enterprise?  The 
Committee  decided  to  go  forward.  A  young  Irishman, 
Crudgington,  who  had  just  completed  a  training  at  Rawdon 
College,  was  willing  to  go  to  the  Congo  with  Comber.  After  the 
latter  had  spoken  at  a  meeting  at  the  Downs  Chapel,  Clapton, 
W.  R.  Rickett,  who  was  later  to  become  B.M.S.  Treasurer,  found 
him  a  second  companion  in  Holman  Bentley.  Then,  after  a 
gathering  for  young  men  at  the  Mission  House,  John  Hartland, 
of  Camden  Road,  volunteered.  By  the  spring  of  1879  the  party 
was  ready  to  set  out.  Comber  had  been  married  to  Minnie 
Rickards  by  Dr.  Clifford :  their’s  was  the  first  wedding  in  West- 
boume  Park  Church.  And  at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel  they  were  bidden  farewell.  Alfred  Saker,  broken 
in  body  but  indomitable  in  spirit,  was  present,  and  the  whole 
audience  rose  to  its  feet  to  do  him  honour,  as  he  gave  his  blessing 
to  the  new  Congo  mission. 

The  party  sailed  from  Liverpool.  On  the  quay  a  devoted 
and  enthusiastic  Welshman,  John  Parry,  gave  each  of  them  a 
little  packet  containing  a  pound  in  sixpenny  pieces  and  three¬ 
penny  bits — “  to  be  spent  on  the  voyage  ” — and  at  the  last 
moment  was  so  stirred  that  he  pulled  off  his  watch  and  chain 
and  placed  them  in  Comber’s  hand. 

“  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 

But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven !  ” 
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III. 

Comber  and  his  friends  reached  Banana  in  June,  1879,  and 
divided  up  into  two  parties  for  the  journey  to  San  Salvador. 
Hardly  were  they  established  there,  however,  before  Mrs. 
Comber,  a  young  bride  of  only  four  months,  died  of  meningitis. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  tragedies  that  were  to  darken  the  early 
years  of  the  Congo  mission,  and  which  were  largely  the  result 
of  enthusiasm,  inexperience  and  ignorance.  Comber  was  driven 
with  even  greater  intensity  than  before  upon  his  missionary 
tasks.  The  foundations  of  the  work  at  San  Salvador  were  care¬ 
fully  laid.  Long  journeys  were  made  in  the  country  around, 
often  among  hostile  peoples.  On  one  trip  Comber  and  Hartland 
were  attacked,  barely  escaping  alive  and  Comber  only  with  a 
nasty  wound  in  his  back.  Then,  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts,  the  difficult  trek  across  country  to  Stanley  Pool  was 
accomplished.  This  opened  up  wide  new  possibilities.  Crudging- 
ton  was  sent  home  for  more  reinforcements.  Missionaries  had 
to  remain  in  San  Salvador  because  of  Jesuit  opposition.  But 
in  the  meantime  Comber  and  Bentley,  with  the  help  of  Grenfell, 
set  about  the  planting  of  Stations  on  the  Lower  River. 

The  months  passed  amid  many  anxieties.  Several  times 
Comber  went  down  with  fever,  but  his  energy  and  devotion 
carried  him  on,  and  slowly  the  mission  began  to  extend.  Grenfell 
had  gone  to  England  again  and  brought  back  with  him  a  steamer, 
the  Peace,  and  at  length  in  1884  it  was  successfully  launched  on 
Stanley  Pool.  But  by  then  death  had  again  been  busy  among  the 
pioneers.  Young  Hartland  was  gone,  and  Doke,  who  had 
followed  Comber  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  and  Butcher  and  two 
engineers.  And  others  had  had  to  return  to  England.  Comber 
had  the  joy  of  welcoming  his  brother  Sidney  to  Africa,  but  he 
knew  that  there  must  be  deep  concern  at  home  at  what  was 
happening. 

“  Do  people  fancy  we  have  made  a  mistake,  and  the  Gospel 
is  not  to  be  preached  in  Central  Africa?”  he  wrote.  “  Let 
them  take  a  lesson  from  the  Soudan.  When  Hicks  Pasha 
and  party  are  cut  off,  they  only  send  out  a  bigger  pasha 
and  a  bigger  party.  Gordon  is  coming  out,  we  hear,  in 
Stanley’s  place.  We  want  some  good  men  of  Gordon’s 
stamp,  fearless  and  resolute,  to  whom  death  is  not  bitter, 
and  whom  trial  and  difficulty  do  not  daunt.  Men  with  un¬ 
swerving  purpose,  who  glory  in  the  hard,  fast  bonds  of 
duty;  men  to  whom  the  Congo  mission  shall  be  the  one 
thing  in  life — all-absorbing,  all-engrossing,  and  who  will 
be  ready  for  any  phase  of  its  many-sided  work.” 
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Such  he  was  himself,  but  clearly  he  must  have  rest  and 
change,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Society  wanted  to  confer  with 
him.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1884  Comber  left  Congo, 
visiting  the  Cameroons  on  the  way  back  that  he  might  see  his 
sister,  Carrie,  who  had  gone  there  as  a  missionary.  He  took 
with  him  two  African  boys,  his  faithful  personal  attendants, 
Mantu  Parkinson  and  Lutumu. 

England  was  reached  in  January,  1885.  That  very  month 
the  country  was  shocked  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum 
and  the  death  of  General  Gordon.  A  Christian  hero  had  fallen. 
And  to  Comber  and  his  friends  there  came  speedily  fresh 
personal  grief.  Sidney  Comber  died  in  Africa,  then  Cowe,  then 
Cruickshank.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  hearts  of  some  began 
to  fail  them.  The  Annual  Public  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  the 
Exeter  Hall  in  the  spring  was  unusually  crowded.  Not  a  few 
who  were  there  are  still  living  and  can  recall  the  impression 
made  by  Comber’s  appeal  for  courage  and  persistence,  and  by 
his  solemn  quoting  of  the  words :  “  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it 
abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.” 

Comber  was  eager  to  return  to  Africa  and  his  faith  was 
infectious.  Alfred  Henry  Baynes  stood  firm  in  the  face  of  all 
criticisms  of  the  enterprise,  A  breakfast  was  arranged  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel  at  which  H.  M.  Stanley  and  Comber  were 
the  guests  of  honour.  A  great  valedictory  service  was  held  at 
Camden  Road,  then  another  in  Liverpool.  In  spite — perhaps 
because  of — the  losses  there  was  no  lack  of  missionary  volun¬ 
teers,  and  Comber  had  with  him  his  other  brother,  Percy,  and 
Philip  Davies,  both  of  them  fresh  from  Regent’s  Park  College, 
and  J.  E.  Biggs,  and  John  Maynard,  and  Michael  Richards. 
They  made  a  gallant  company.  On  the  way  to  Congo  they 
visited  Cameroons.  Young  Thomas  Lewis  was  there.  “  How 
bright  and  happy  they  all  were !  ”  he  wrote. 

The  station  at  Underhill  was  reached  in  October,  1885. 
Almost  at  once  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  sister  reached 
Comber.  His  wife,  his  brother  and  now  his  sister  had  laid 
down  their  lives  for  Africa.  His  heart  was  heavy  for  the 
Camberwell  jeweller,  who  had  thus  seen  one  after  another  of 
his  children  stricken  down.  There  were  other  deaths  in  the 
missionary  ranks.  Nevertheless,  1886  was  a  year  of  promise. 
Comber  journeyed  back  to  San  Salvador,  where  eight  years  earlier 
the  work  had  begun,  that  Mantu  Parkinson  might  there  among 
his  own  people  confess  his  faith  in  Christ  in  baptism — the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Congo  Church.  Then  came  some  busy  months  at 
Wathen. 

Early  in  1887  Comber  was  at  Underhill.  The  Cameroons 
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work  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Basle  Mission,  and  Thomas 
Lewis  and  his  wife  were  to  join  the  Congo  staff.  Lewis  has 
vividly  described  how  he  reached  the  mission  station  to  find 
Comber  and  Moolenaar  in  the  deepest  distress,  for  shortly  before 
Darling  and  Shindler  had  died  there  within  a  few  hours  of  one 
another.  In  the  little  white  bungalow  on  the  hill  was  Mrs. 
Darling,  a  widow  after  only  eight  weeks  of  married  life. 
“  Comber  in  those  dark  days,”  said  Thomas  Lewis,  “  seemed 
to  have  done  nothing  but  nurse  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead  and 
comfort  the  bereaved.”  And  the  sad  tale  was  not  yet  over. 
As  he  was  about  to  escort  Mrs.  Darling  to  the  coast,  there  came 
news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Spearing  at  Stanley  Pool. 

“  What  has  happened  has  quite  unhinged  me !  ”,  wrote 
Comber  to  his  father.  He  was  a  man  sadly  changed  from  the 
confident  leader  of  a  few  months  before.  Yet  he  thought  of 
nothing  else  than  a  brief  sea  trip  to  set  him  up  for  further  work. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  On  June  14th  he  was  attacked  by  severe 
fever.  When  he  was  a  little  better  A.  E.  Scrivener  took  him 
down  to  Boma.  They  embarked  on  the  Lulu  Bohlen  on  June 
24th,  and  three  days  later  brave  Tom  Comber  passed  peacefully 
away. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this  new  catastrophe  finally 
secured  the  continuance  of  the  Congo  mission.  Few  after  1887 
challenged  the  policy  of  the  B.M.S.  in  this  matter.  Congo  had 
become  a  sacred  place  for  British  Baptists,  a  place  hallowed 
by  the  sacrifices  of  a  goodly  succession  of  men  and  women,  of 
whom  Tom  Comber  was  the  outstanding  example,  primus  inter 
pares — “  so  universally  beloved ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  winsome 
characters  I  ever  met,”  said  Thomas  Lewis.  The  Africans  had 
called  him  “  Vianga-Vianga,”  the  man  who  hurries  about,  but 
his  was  not  just  restless,  purposeless  movement.  H.  M.  Stanley 
said  :  “  Wherever  your  Comber  went,  there  was  life  and  activity. 
Again  and  again  as  I  looked  at  him,  he  reminded  me  of  the 
young  man  with  the  banner,  on  which  was  the  word  ‘  Excelsior.’  ” 

That  he  had  not  lived  in  vain,  though  his  years  here  were 
few,  is  shown  by  the  Baptist  Church  on  the  Congo,  which  to-day 
numbers  more  than  20,000  members,  and  by  the  many  men  of 
Comber’s  own  generation  who  faced  their  tasks  and  opportunities 
for  service  more  bravely  and  eagerly  because  they  could  never 
forget  his  gallant  example. 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 
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William  Willis,  K.C. 

Among  Baptists  William  Willis  is  remembered  as  an  out¬ 
standing  lay  preacher  and  as  the  president  of  the  Baptist 
Union  in  the  year  of  the  first  Baptist  World  Congress.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  remember  him  in  another  connection  also,  as  I  met 
him  on  several  occasions  in  a  professional  capacity. 

Although  I  had  heard  him  on  the  political  platform  and, 
perhaps,  also  at  Rye  Lane  Chapel,  my  first  intimate  knowledge 
of  him  was  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  where  he  and  I  were 
each  waiting  for  cases  in  which  we  were  concerned  to  be  called 
on.  He  sat  with  other  Counsel  at  the  Barristers’  Table,  by 
which  I  stood.  He  showed  what  a  simple-hearted,  sincere 
Christian  he  was,  as  he  told  some  of  the  great  experiences  of 
his  life  to  those  about  him,  never  seeming  to  realise  that  his 
stories  were  only  subjects  of  mirthful  mocking  to  some  of  his 
comrades  at  the  Bar. 

I  came  into  closer  touch  with  him  when  he  was  a  County 
Court  Judge,  and  being  transferred  from  a  Norfolk  Circuit, 
came  to  the  Southwark  County  Court,  where  I  was  constantly 
conducting  cases  before  him.  He  cannot  be  described  as  an 
ideal  Judge,  his  interruptions  were  far  too  frequent  and  made 
it  extremely  difficult  for  any  advocate  to  present  his  client’s 
case  as,  with  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  it  than  the  Judge 
could  have,  he  considered  best.  On  one  occasion,  his  interrup¬ 
tions  were  so  frequent  that,  at  last,  I  said,  “  It  is  impossible  to 
conduct  a  case  if  your  Honour  so  persistently  interrupts.”  I 
think  that,  for  a  time,  the  rebuke  was  effective.  He  never  bore 
malice.  On  one  of  the  occasions  when  we  were  having  a  chat 
in  his  private  room,  he  said  to  me,  “  Why  do  you  get  so  cross 
with  me?  I  always  decide  in  your  favour  if  I  can.”  Once  when 
he  had  decided  in  favour  of  my  client,  the  other  side  appealed 
and  he  had  to  state  a  case  for  the  High  Court.  In  his  room  he 
discussed  the  case  with  me,  but  the  appeal  was  successful. 

He  had  a  wonderful  memory,  trained  in  more  than  one 
direction.  You  could  name  any  date  and,  quick  as  thought,  he 
seemed  able  to  tell  you  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it  came. 
His  memory  of  poets,  particularly  of  Milton,  was  extraordinary. 

He  was  always  ready  to  talk  with  any  one.  A  story,  which 
must  have  originated  with  himself,  used  to  be  told  how,  on  one 
occasion,  returning  by  omnibus  to  his  home  at  Lewisham,  he 
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had  been  talking  very  continuously  until  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  call  of  the  conductor  of  the  name  of  a  certain  public 
house,  where  he  got  off  for  home.  He  said,  “  I  get  out  here.” 
A  woman  passenger  suggested  to  him,  “  You  had  better  not, 
my  man,  you’ve  had  enough  already.” 

Returning  from  Sunday  preaching  engagements  on  Monday 
morning,  I  sometimes  met  him  at  London  Bridge,  he  having 
come  by  train.  After  general  conversation,  his  talk  would  turn 
to  Milton  and,  taking  my  arm,  he  would  walk  down  the  Borough, 
reciting  some  part  of  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  to  me,  and  if  he  had 
not  finished  his  quotation  by  the  time  I  reached  my  office,  he 
would  keep  me  at  the  door  until  he  concluded. 

I  knew  that  he  had  some  good  lectures  on  the  poets,  and 
one  day  asked  him  to  come  to  Rye  Lane  and  give  us  one  of 
them.  He  told  me  that  it  was  impossible,  he  was  too  busy.  The 
matter  passed  from  my  mind,  but  months  later,  just  as  I  had 
turned  from  the  Borough  into  Trinity  Street  to  my  office,  I 
heard  a  shout,  “  Philcox,  Philcox.”  I  took  no  notice.  The  cry 
was  repeated.  I  thought,  “What  rude  man  is  that?”  When  it 
was  again  repeated,  I  looked  round  and  saw  the  Judge.  His 
greeting  was,  “  I’ll  come  and  give  that  lecture  for  you.”  He  did 
so  and  we  much  appreciated  his  visit. 

He  was  a  good  lawyer,  but  his  success  as  an  advocate  was 
largely  spoiled  by  the  fact  that  he  always  seemed  so  sure  that 
his  client  ought  to  succeed  and  failed  to  see  the  strength  of  the 
other  side,  and  so  threw  himself  sometimes  with  too  much 
vehemence  into  his  case  and  damaged  it  with  Judge  and  Jury. 

He  told  some  of  us  how,  on  one  occasion,  I  think  at  Lewes 
Assizes,  he  was  conducting  a  case  for  a  widow  and  children  in 
respect  of  the  death  of  her  husband  when  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
summed  up  so  strongly  against  his  clients  that  he  could  not 
remain  in  Court.  When  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  in  his 
client’s  favour,  and  the  news  was  brought  out  to  him,  he  rushed 
to  the  widow,  shook  her  by  both  hands  and,  he  said,  “  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  didn’t  embrace  her.” 

His  acts  of  private  generosity  were  many,  and  if  he  allowed 
sympathy,  both  in  Courts  and  in  private,  to  lead  him  sometimes 
to  err,  well,  “  e’en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.”  Certainly 
he  was  a  humble,  earnest  Christian  to  whose  memory  I  gladly 
pay  this  tribute. 


HENRY  N.  PHILCOX. 


Baptist  Historical  Society. 

I.  ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  CLOUGHFOLD. 

IT  was  very  rainy  weather  when,  at  the  recent  Baptist  Union 
Assembly  in  Manchester,  the  Historical  Society  and  its 
friends  set  out  in  two  comfortable  motor  coaches  for  their  annual 
trip,  this  year  to  the  Sion  Baptist  Church,  Cloughfold.  For 
those  of  us  to  whom  Lancashire  was  a  strange  land  there  were 
expectations  of  grim  and  forbidding  industrialised  areas  for  the 
whole  length  of  our  journey.  These,  of  course,  were  not  absent, 
but  we  found  also  green  plains  and  ridges  which,  so  far  as  the 
mist  would  allow  us  to  see,  revealed  to  us  that  the  Industrial 
Revolution  had  not  been  complete  in  its  desolating  of  the 
countryside. 

After  passing  through  Bury  (where,  by  the  way,  our  own 
Manchester  College  started),  we  stopped  for  a  while  to  view 
in  the  distance  Peel’s  monument,  erected  to  commemorate  that 
statesman’s  part  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Leaving 
Ramsbottom,  we  made  the  steep  and  winding  climb  to  Edenfield, 
passing  thereafter  along  a  pleasant  road  with  an  upstanding 
green  ridge  upon  our  right  and  an  expansive  valley  upon  our 
left,  until  we  descended  the  steep  hill  through  grim  and  grey 
Rawtenstall.  Soon  we  reached  the  Rossendale  Valley,  and  as 
our  vehicles  drew  up  at  the  Cloughfold  Baptist  Church  we  were 
impressed  by  its  imposing  stone  structure,  and  with  the  spacious 
turreted  schools  that  lay  behind.  Not  less  impressive  was  the 
church’s  interior.  In  our  Baptist  sanctuaries  antiquity  has 
seldom  been  the  handmaid  of  inspiring  impressiveness.  Perhaps 
that  was  because  our  fathers  held  fast  to  a  plain  and  utterly 
unromantic  architecture.  But  inside  this  church  we  readily 
sensed  something  of  that  awe — the  subdued  light,  the  mellow, 
comfortable  closed  pews,  the  rich  rosewood  pulpit  upstanding 
in  the  centre,  and  the  manifest  sense  of  warmth.  Here,  most 
of  us  must  have  felt,  was  the  venerated  home  of  many  Christian 
families,  a  sacred  kinship  stretching  down  the  long  years, 
nurtured  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  bound  together 
by  a  simple,  common  love  of  Christ. 

In  a  very  few  moments  our  company,  some  seventy  strong, 
were  very  much  at  home.  The  proceedings  that  followed  showed 
that  even  in  an  Historical  Society  an  Annual  Meeting  can  have 
more  than  an  agenda.  That  meeting  had  a  warm  and  reverent 
spirit.  That  was  due  in  part  to  the  happy  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Townley  Lord,  who  expressed  our  appreciation  and  pride 
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at  being  present  at  the  Cloughfold  Church.  After  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  reports  (and  a  special  tribute  of  appreciation  of 
the  Secretary’s  splendid  work),  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne,  B.A., 
B.D.,  B.Lit.,  moved  a  particularly  interesting  resolution  authoris¬ 
ing  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price,  upon  his  coming  visit  to  Jamaica, 
to  convey  our  happy  greetings  upon  the  centenary  of  the  ending 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  there,  and  recalling  thereby  a 
chapter  in  Baptist  history  in  which  Knibb  and  Burchell  cham¬ 
pioned  the  slaves  prior  to  and  during  their  struggle  for  freedom, 
and  Phillipo  was  their  friend  in  their  newly-acquired  liberty. 
The  Rev.  S.  Pearce  Carey,  M.A.,  also  reminded  us  that  the 
coming  year  would  mark  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Carey’s 
stalwart  colleague,  Joshua  Marshman. 

At  this  stage  Mr.  J.  S.  Hardman,  senior  deacon,  entered  the 
pulpit  to  give  us  the  story  of  the  Cloughfold  Church.  His  lucid 
and  detailed  account  was  made  absorbingly  interesting  by  the 
sheer  joy  and  pride  that  he  himself  possessed  in  this,  the  church 
of  himself  and  his  forebears.  After  mentioning  that  the  church 
was  at  one  time  known  as  “  The  Church  in  Rossendale,”  he  made 
clear  the  central  geographical  position  of  the  church  by  saying 
that  when  asked  by  a  delegate  to  the  Assembly  if  Rossendale 
was  near  Cloughfold,  he  replied,  “  Yes,  all  round  it !  ”.  Although 
a  history  of  the  Cloughfold  Church  had  been  written  by  Dr. 
Parry  in  1876,  that  author  had  worked  under  sore  limitations 
regarding  his  sources,  and  himself  concluded  that  the  early 
records  had  been  burned,  a  fact  which  was  later  definitely 
established.  The  early  history,  therefore,  was  to  be  gathered 
mostly  from  tradition  and  external  evidence. 

Mr.  Hardman  traced  the  roots  of  Protestantism  in  Rossen¬ 
dale  back  to  1641,  when  one  John  Hardman,  of  Greens, 
Stacksteads,  who  lived  about  three  miles  away  from  the  spot 
where  we  were  assembled,  signed  a  “  Protestation  against  Popish 
Practices  ”.  This  man  later  became  one  of  the  Captains  in 
Cromwell’s  army,  and  in  the  Civil  War  of  1642-5  raised  a 
company  of  Rossendale  men  to  follow  him.  His  brother,  Robert 
Hardman,  remained  a  Royalist,  with  the  result  that  the  estate 
became  divided,  and  the  subsequent  history  has  been  two 
branches  of  the  family,  the  Royalist  section  of  which  has 
remained  Church  of  England,  while  John  Hardman’s  descendants 
have  been  largely  Nonconformists,  and  at  that,  mainly  Baptists. 
It  was  of  incidental  interest  to  us  that  a  descendant  of  John 
Hardman,  Miss  Ethel  Lord,  of  Waterfoot,  was  present  in  our 
meeting,  and  the  speaker  then  disclosed  to  us  that  this  lady  had, 
in  the  last  few  days,  discovered  that  he  also  was  of  the  lineage 
of  John  Hardman.  The  actual  link  between  the  John  Hardman 
family  and  the  church  itself  was  traceable  to  a  granddaughter 
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who  entered  its  membership  after  being  baptised  on  September 
25th,  1732. 

The  next  traceable  sign  of  Nonconformity  in  the  district 
was  an  open-air  meeting  place  and  burial  ground  held  by  the 
Friends  in  1663  about  a  mile  from  the  present  chapel.  Here 
were  buried  many  who  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  conscience’ 
sake,  and  at  that  sacred  place  an  open-air  service  is  still  held 
once  a  year. 

So  far  as  “  the  Church  in  Rossendale  ”  is  concerned,  no 
exact  date  for  its  founding  can  be  given,  although  Mr.  Hardman 
claims  it  to  be  the  original  church  in  Rossendale.  Everything 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  there  was  a  Vicar  at  Newchurch 
of  the  name  of  Kippax,  who  was  one  of  the  evicted  clergy  who 
came  out  from  his  living  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662. 
Against  this  Mr.  Hardman  pointed  out  that  they  had  the  view 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley,  who  stated  that  there  was  no  record 
of  that  name  in  the  books  of  the  Newchurch  Parish  Church. 
Support  is  also  given  to  this  latter  view  in  a  quotation  by  Dr. 
Parry  from  Dr.  Halley’s  History  of  Protestantism  and  Noncon¬ 
formity  in  Lancashire,  in  which  Halley,  while  giving  the  names 
of  the  more  noted  men  who  suffered  eviction,  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  Kippax.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hardman  pointed 
out  that  Edmund  Calamy,  the  earliest  authority,  in  his  list  of 
the  evicted  clergy  published  in  1702,  included  the  name  Kippax 
at  Newchurch.  The  same  writer  in  a  later  edition,  published 
in  1727,  added  the  names  of  those  vicars  who  afterwards  con¬ 
formed,  and  Kippax  was  not  included  in  those.  Significant, 
too,  was  the  fact  that  whereas  the  ejection  of  the  clergy  took 
place  in  August  1662,  in  December  of  that  year  a  new  incumbent 
was  appointed  at  the  Newchurch  Parish  Church.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  Kippax  vicar  of  Haslingden  who  certainly  had 
conformed. 

The  significance  of  all  this  was  that  in  those  days  the 
Newchurch  vicarage  stood  quite  near  to  the  present  Baptist 
Chapel,  and  would  have  been  Kippax’s  home.  While  no  direct 
link  between  Kippax  himself  and  the  Baptist  Chapel  can  be 
found,  the  first  meeting  place  of  the  chapel  may  well  have  been 
an  old  bam  attached  to  his  vicarage,  for  that  is  possibly  the 
bam  mentioned  in  a  licence  on  October  28,  1672,  granted  to 
“  The  Barne  of  John  Pickops,  of  Dedwinclough,  in  Lancash. 
Indpt.”  for  use  as  a  meeting  place  under  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  granted  by  Charles  II. 

The  first  building  actually  to  be  erected  was  put  up  for 
the  use  of  William  Mitchell  and  David  Crosley,  and  was  opened 
at  Bacup  in  1692,  being  known  as  the  “  Church  in  Rossendale.’’ 
As  yet  it  was  not  Baptist,  but  with  both  the  leaders  becoming 
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Baptist  (David  Crosley  was  baptised  at  Bromsgrove  in  1692), 
the  Church  made  a  gradual  transition.  Differences  of  opinion 
led  to  the  removal  of  William  Mitchell  to  Rawdon  in  1699.  In 
the  year  1705  the  Church  received  the  gift  of  the  house  of 
Robert  Litchford,  which  stood  on  the  actual  spot  of  the  present 
chapel.  This  deed  of  transfer  is  the  oldest  document  possessed 
by  the  Church,  and  provides  that  the  building  be  given — “For 
the  use  of  all  Protestant  Dissenters  called  Anabaptists,  or 
Independents,  within  the  Forest  of  Rossendale  .  .  .  when  the 
same  shall  be  made  fit  and  commodious  for  a  chapel  or  a 
meeting  place.”  Upon  Litchford’s  death  in  1710  he  left  a  legacy 
of  £150  to  the  Church,  and  the  house  served  as  their  chapel 
until  1837. 

William  Mitchell’s  successor  was  Richard  Ashworth,  a 
trustee  under  Litchford’s  will,  and  his  ministry  of  forty-five 
years  was  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  church.  He  was  the 
father  of  Caleb  Ashworth,  who  became  the  Principal  of  the 
Northampton  Academy  upon  its  removal  to  Daventry.  For  the 
last  twelve  years  of  his  ministry  Richard  Ashworth  was  blind. 
Next  came  Robert  Hyde,  who  was  baptised  in  the  River  Calder 
in  1781  by  John  Stutterd.  That  day  was  a  wintry  one,  and  the 
ice  had  to  be  broken  to  enable  the  ceremony  to  take  place.  Hyde 
removed  from  Cloughfold  to  Yorkshire,  where  from  1815  he 
exercised  a  long  ministry  at  Salendine  Nook.  Hyde  was 
followed  by  Robert  Heyworth,  who  commenced  his  ministry 
there  at  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and  stayed  from  1815  till  1838. 
He  was  the  only  minister  of  the  church  to  be  buried  in  their 
burial  ground.  In  the  later  days  of  Heyworth’s  ministry  the 
building,  after  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  of  service, 
was  pulled  down,  and  another  was  erected  upon  the  site.  The 
first  minister  of  the  new  church  was  David  Griffiths,  who,  after 
a  short  stay,  went  to  Accrington.  In  1845  the  pastorate  was 
undertaken  by  W.  E.  Jackson.  Mr.  Hardman  told  us  that 
Jackson  was  the  first  minister  of  Cloughfold  whom  he  could 
remember,  although  his  recollection  was  not  of  his  ministry  itself, 
but  of  occasional  preaching  visits  after  his  retirement.  He 
remained  until  1853. 

By  this  time  the  second  building  had  become  too  small  for 
their  needs,  and  it  was  agreed,  at  a  cost  of  £700,  to  enlarge  it, 
a  third  of  that  amount  being  promised  by  one  of  the  deacons, 
John  Ashworth.  When  the  work  was  commenced  it  began  to 
grow,  and  instead  of  the  modest  £700  the  final  expenditure  was 
£2,000,  and  the  completed  building  was  much  as  it  is  to-day. 
Part  of  the  stonework  of  the  1838  building  still  remained  in 
the  present  chapel. 

Mr.  Hardman  then  told  us  the  interesting  story  of  the 
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imposing  pulpit  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Connected 
with  the  chapel  were  two  Priestleys,  father  and  son,  and  both  < 

called  Robert.  The  elder  was  buried  in  the  Sion  graveyard.  < 

The  son  went  to  America,  and  was  at  Rio  at  the  time  that  the  s 

chapel  was  being  rebuilt.  There  he  bought  a  rosewood  tree  ^ 

and  returned  with  it  to  his  old  home.  The  pulpit,  also  inlaid  1 

with  Carrara  marble,  was  made  from  that  tree.  The  opening  ' 

services  of  this  rebuilt  church  were  held  on  Good  Friday,  1854.  ^ 

At  much  the  same  time  a  friend  gave  the  organ,  one  of  the  first  ^ 

in  Rossendale.  But  the  advent  of  music  was  received  with  F 

caution.  At  these  opening  services  the  choir  requested  a  part,  c 

but  this  was  granted  only  upon  the  condition  that  they  “  did 
not  sing  any  music  of  a  demoralising  character  ”,  A  little  later  I 

on  there  is  a  record  that  the  choir  rendered  Haydn’s  “  Messiah  ”.  ^ 

Mr.  Hardman  humorously  added  that  he  supposed  they  made  '' 

it  right  afterwards  by  giving  Handel’s  “  Creation  ”  !  The  first 
sermon  to  be  preached  from  the  new  pulpit  was  by  a  former  f' 

minister,  the  Rev.  David  Griffiths,  then  at  Accrington,  and  the 


organist  at  the  opening  services  was  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  was  the 
organist  of  the  Temple  Church  in  London. 

In  1859  the  Rev.  W.  H.  C.  Anson  became  the  minister. 
His  father  had  been  in  the  Navy,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Sir 
George  Anson,  who  in  1743  captured  two  French  men-of-war  off 
Cape  Finisterre.  The  son  himself  had  been  at  Dartmouth 
College,  intended  for  the  Navy.  His  mother,  however,  an  Italian, 
and  converted  from  Roman  Catholicism  finally  to  become  a 
Baptist,  conceived  the  idea  that  her  son  ought  to  become  a  Baptist 
minister,  and  so  he  was  duly  transferred  from  Dartmouth  to 
Rawdon !  Cloughfold  was  his  first  Church,  but  through  an 
unfortunate  dissension  he  and  thirty-five  of  the  members  formed 
a  rival  church  on  the  main  road,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away.  After  a  brief  ministry  by  a  man  named  Paterson,  son  of 
Dr.  Paterson,  of  Glasgow,  came  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Parry,  afterwards 
Dr.  Parry,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Hardman  then  told  us  that  the  mother  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  a  member  of  Sion  Church  for  several  years,  and  in 
the  minute  book  there  was  a  letter  of  transfer  from  the  church 
that  she  attended  in  Wales  to  the  Clough  fold  Church.  It  was 
actually  only  three  months  after  her  departure  from  Rossendale 
that  the  great  statesman  himself  was  bom !  After  ministries 
by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Giles  and  the  Rev.  James  Smith  came  the 
Rev.  W.  Collins  Davies,  who  ministered  there  for  thirteen  years. 
He  was  followed  by  the  last  of  their  ministers,  the  Rev.  J. 
Barton  Turner,  who  seven  and  a  half  years  ago  concluded  a 
ministry  of  twenty-eight  years  there,  and  who  was  actually 
present  in  our  party. 
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After  recalling  eminent  men  who  had  preached  at  Sion — 
Christmas  Evans,  John  B.  Gough,  Dr.  George  Lorrimer  and 
others,  Mr.  Hardman  recalled  with  pride  two  scholars  of  their 
school.  First,  Dr.  H.  McLachlan,  foremost  among  Unitarian 
Church  historians;  and  the  Rev.  R.  Birch  Hoyle,  whose  contri¬ 
butions  to  theological  literature  are  so  widely  known,  and  who 
was  present  at  the  meeting  and  later  made  a  very  happy  speech. 
Mr.  Hardman  concluded  his  intensely  interesting  address  by  an 
appeal  for  the  encouragement,  particularly  among  our  young 
people,  of  an  interest  in  Baptist  history,  and  especially  of  their 
own  local  church. 

Upon  adjourning  to  the  schoolroom  we  sat  down  to  a  real 
Lancashire  tea.  It  was  a  great  spread !  Our  indebtedness  to  the 
Church,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Hardman  himself,  was  expressed 
with  intimate  reminiscences  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Hagger,  B.D.,  who 
himself  has  ministered  in  the  vicinity  of  Cloughfold.  We  were 
then  able  to  view  the  many  interesting  historic  exhibits  that  had 
been  arranged  for  our  inspection,  which  included  a  copy  of  the 
will  of  Robert  Litchford;  the  deed  of  transfer  of  his  house;  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  licence  for  worship  in  the 
barn  of  John  Pickops;  a  minute  book  of  Goodshaw  Chapel  of 
1764;  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hyde, 
dated  May  1787;  the  church  minute  book  from  1853  to  1893; 
photographs  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  H.  Anson,  and  of  the  Cawl 
Terrace  Church,  1865-70;  an  historical  record  book  compiled 
by  Mr.  Hardman;  and  a  photograph  of  the  Lodge  Fold  Farm, 
built  in  1629  and  demolished  1935,  formerly  the  old  Newchurch 
Rectory,  and  probably  the  first  meeting  place  of  the  Sion  Church. 

For  all  of  us  who  were  present  the  visit  to  Cloughfold  will 
be  one  of  the  outstanding  memories  of  the  Manchester  Assembly. 
Dr.  Townley  Lord  said  that  he  could  not  recall  an  Historical 
Society  trip  that  had  been  more  interesting  and  enjoyable.  It 
is  certain  that  nothing  makes  our  Baptist  history  so  living  and 
romantic  as  to  spend  an  afternoon  as  we  did  at  Sion,  Cloughfold. 

F.  G.  HASTINGS. 


II.  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1936. 

Twelve  months  ago  for  our  Annual  Meeting  we  enjoyed  the 
gracious  hospitality  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Members  were  fascinated  as  they  inspected  some  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Library  of  19,000  volumes,  and  listened  to  the  thrilling 
story  of  Bible  translation.  Once  again  we  were  reminded  that 
Joseph  Hughes,  the  minister  of  our  Battersea  Church,  was  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Society ;  and  that,  during  the 
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succeeding  years,  Baptists  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Bible 
translation. 

To-day  we  are  proud  to  meet  in  the  historic  Cloughfold 
Church,  where  we  enjoy  the  equally  gracious  hospitality  of  our 
keen  and  devoted  member,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hardman,  and  his  fellow 
officers.  I 

There  is  little  doubt  that  interest  in  Baptist  history  and  ; 
principles  has  quickened  during  recent  years.  The  early  spade-  , 
work  of  this  Society  is  yielding  its  harvest;  and  the  Reunion  I 
suggestions  of  Lambeth,  and  elsewhere,  have  caused  men  to 
think  out  and  examine  their  position.  Moreover,  churches,  in 
increasing  numbers,  are  celebrating  Jubilees,  Centenaries,  Bi¬ 
centenaries  and  even  Ter-centenaries,  and  these  occasions 
produce  more  or  less  reliable  historical  souvenirs.  Baptist 
Libraries  have  been  enriched  by  these  volumes,  and  by  other 
works,  notably  Dr.  Smithson’s  Anabaptists,  which  is  still 
receiving  appreciative  reviews  in  foreign  journals.  The  out- 
.standing  literary  event,  of  course,  was  the  republication  by  our 
Society  of  Thomas  Helwys’  Mistery  of  Iniquity,  for  which 
thanks  have  been  received  from  many  representative  quarters, 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  shall  hear  from  our  treasurer  the 
gratifying  news  that  the  cost  of  this  has  been  defrayed  in 
two  years. 

During  the  past  year  historical  enquiries  have  reached  us 
from  Baptists  in  Australia,  Canada,  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  many  from  England  and  Wales, 
and  in  all  cases  the  desired  information  has  been  supplied. 

Four  numbers  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly  were  issued,  that  in 
January  1936  being  considerably  enlarged  in  order  to  reprint 
the  whole  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Yorks  and  Lancs  Association 
at  Halifax  in  1764.  Friends  in  the  two  Counties  contributed 
financial  assistance  for  this. 

Some  of  our  articles  attracted  wide  attention.  Dr.  Dingley’s 
article  on  the  “  Minister  in  the  Sickroom  ”  greatly  impressed 
Dr.  Peel,  Editor  of  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  and  other 
editors,  and  they  asked  for  permission  to  reprint  the  whole  or 
part,  a  permission  which  we  readily  gave.  Miss  Wood’s 
delightful  article  on  “  The  Presidential  Year  from  the  Driving 
Wheel  ”  so  appealed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Times  that  he 
honoured  us  by  forthwith  reproducing  it  in  his  columns. 

We  are  indebted  to  all  contributors,  on  both  the  historical 
and  modern  sides,  who  so  ably  and  gratuitously  render  service 
to  the  Society,  and  relieve  the  anxieties  of  the  Editor. 

We  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Hardman  for  the  practical 
suggestion  that,  in  the  same  way  that  an  individual  can  become 
a  Life  Member  of  our  Society,  it  should  be  possible  for  a  Church 
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to  become  a  permanent  member.  Such  a  Church  would  in  the 
course  of  time  build  up  a  Library  of  Baptist  History,  of  use 
particularly  to  the  minister  and  to  any  young  people  who  were 
interested.  The  Committee  gladly  adopted  the  suggestion,  and 
the  Church  at  Cloughfold  has  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
to  pay  £15  15s.  Od.  to  secure  this  privilege. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  enrol  many  new  members,  so  that 
the  membership  list  now  stands  higher  than  for  some  years  past. 
This  increase  has  enabled  us  to  add  eight  pages  to  the  Baptist 
Quarterly,  which  will  now  appear  with  fifty-six  pages  instead 
of  forty-eight.  The  membership  list  is  always  open  for  additions, 
and  we  appeal  to  the  present  members  to  use  their  endeavours 
to  secure  new  recruits,  whether  as  ordinary  members  at  10s.  Od. 
or  honorary  members  at  £1  Is.  Od.  We  further  hope  that  among 
our  new  members  some  will  give  the  necessary  time  and  thought 
to  prepare  contributions  of  permanent  value  for  the  pages  of 
our  journal. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE,  Secretary. 

III.  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

{For  the  year  ended  3lst  December,  1936.) 


INCOME  £  s.  d. 

Balance  from  1935  12  6  11 

—  do.  —  for  Subscriptions  paid  in  advance  3  3  0 

Subscriptions .  96  16  6 

Donations  for  special  January  issue  .  13  2  6 

Sales  of  Publications  .  29  15  10 

Life  Membership :  Cloughfold  Church  .  15  15  0 


£170  19  9 

EXPENDITURE  - 

Printing  and  Publishing  Baptist  Quarterly  ...  89  19  0 

Printing,  Insurance  and  Expenses  .  7  18  11 

Baptists  of  Towcester  .  2  18  0 

Mistery  of  Iniquity — Helwys  : 

Balance  of  Printing  Account  .  53  15  6 


154  11  5 

Reserve — Life  Membership  Subscription  ...  15  15  0 

Balance  to  1937  .  13  4 


£170  19  9 

A.  H.  CALDER,  Treasurer.  - 


Reviews. 

The  Mission  and  Message  of  Jesus  (Ivor  Nicholson  and  [ 
Watson,  25s.  net). 

This  volume  of  close  on  one  thousand  pages,  under  the  joint 
authorship  of  H.  D.  A.  Major,  T.  W.  Manson  and  C.  J.  Wright, 
has  been  produced  to  supply  a  demand  for  “  an  untechnical 
volume  dealing  with  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  light  of  modem 
research  ”.  Dr.  Major  contributes  an  Introduction  and  deals 
with  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Jesus ;  Dr.  Manson  devotes  himself 
to  the  Sayings  of  Jesus,  while  the  concluding  section,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Wright,  gives  us  a  survey  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  under 
the  title  “  Jesus  the  Revelation  of  God  ”.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  result  brings  before  the  student  of  the  New  Testament 
the  findings  of  modem  scholarship  as  applied  to  the  Gospels, 
setting  out  those  findings  in  a  very  attractive  manner,  so  that  it 
is  sheer  pleasure  to  work  through  the  volume.  The  type  is  so 
clear,  and  the  general  arrangement  so  attractive,  that  the  book 
fulfils  the  purpose  of  an  up-to-date  commentary  without  at  all 
looking  like  one !  The  general  position  adopted  by  the  authors, 
who  belong  to  different  denominations,  is  stated  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction.  “  There  are  many  to-day  who  .  .  .  feel  that  they  cannot 
understand  the  Gospels  as  they  are;  they  seem  such  a  strange 
medley  of  fact  and  fiction,  of  harmony  and  contradiction,  of 
eternal  truth  and  contemporary  Jewish  mythology  and  super¬ 
stition.”  Readers  will  therefore  be  prepared  for  an  approach 
to  the  Gospels  which  is  thoroughly  “  modern  ”.  Dr.  Major 
argues  that  Mark’s  Gospel  contains  a  body  of  Petrine  reminis¬ 
cences,  but  “  this  does  not  mean  that  Mark’s  Gospel  ...  is 
absolutely  accurate.  In  some  cases  St.  Peter’s  memory,  after 
so  many  years,  may  have  been  at  fault ;  in  some  cases  St.  Mark 
may  have  misunderstood  St.  Peter,  or  in  other  cases  may  have 
recorded  his  teaching  inaccurately;  in  other  cases  he  may  have 
made  additions  which,  although  non-Petrine,  were  very  highly 
valued  by  the  Roman  Church  ”.  Dr.  Wright  does  not  accept  the 
traditional  view  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and,  while  not  definitely  committing  himself,  suggests 
the  claims  of  John  the  Presbyter,  a  disciple  of  the  beloved 
apostle.  “  The  presence  of  two  Johns  at  Ephesus,  one  a  disciple 
of  the  other,  might  naturally  give  rise  to  some  of  the  confusions 
that  attend  the  tradition  on  this  question  of  authorship.”  The 
radical  character  of  this  volume  is  seen  in  its  tendency,  with 
which  many  will  not  be  in  agreement,  to  minimise  a  good 
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deal  of  the  historical  basis  of  the  record.  Dr.  Wright,  for 
example,  over-stresses  the  allegorical  element  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  In  regard  to  such  miracles  as  the  turning  of  the 
water  into  wine,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  walking 
on  the  water,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  Dr.  Wright’s  view  is  that 
“  the  author  was  in  most  cases  freely  and  dramatically  allegoris¬ 
ing  some  historical  tradition  ”  and  takes  liberties,  in  the  interests 
of  his  spiritual  aim,  with  the  historical  setting.  “  It  is  as  clear 
as  anything  can  be  that  (the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel)  had 
not  a  scrupulously  historical  mind.”  Dr.  Wright  rejects  the 
idea  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  whole  public  ministry  of  Jesus.  The  furthest  he  will  go 
is  to  suggest  that  he  may  very  probably  have  had  some  contact 
with  Jesus.  Dr.  Wright’s  position  on  the  “  signs  ”  may  be 
quoted.  “  We  have  no  wish  to  dogmatise  on  the  precise  historical 
incidents  behind  these  ‘  sign  ’  narratives.  We  have  not  the 
requisite  data  to  decide  in  each  case  beyond  a  peradventure. 
It  seems  clear  that  when  the  evangelist  wrote  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  stories  of  the  ‘  works  ’  of  Jesus  floating  about 
in  vague  and  indeterminate  form.  The  author  chose  such  as 
commended  themselves  to  his  primary  purpose.  He  felt  himself 
completely  free  to  alter  them  in  order  to  bring  into  more  striking 
relief  the  spiritual  significance  of  Jesus  and  the  nature  of  the 
Mission  He  accomplished.  To  our  own  view,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  psychologically  improbable  that  the  evangelist  believed 
he  was  in  these  narratives  recording  precise  history.”  Without 
doing  any  injustice  to  the  fine  contribution  made  by  this  volume 
to  a  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Gospels,  we  feel  compelled 
to  point  out  that  the  critical  conclusions  reached  cannot  be 
accepted  in  all  cases  without  serious  reservations. 

Yet,  if  it  be  realised  that  the  position  adopted  in  this  volume 
is  not  necessarily  the  last  word,  and  that,  as  we  think,  there 
are  elements  in  the  traditional  view  which  are  much  nearer  the 
truth,  this  exhaustive  study  has  much  to  commend  it.  We  may 
mention  Dr.  Major’s  useful  summary  of  the  main  views  as  to 
the  historicity  of  the  Gospel  record.  Dr.  Manson’s  often 
suggestive  treatment  of  the  Sayings  of  Jesus,  and  Dr.  Wright’s 
illuminating  study  of  the  author’s  mind  and  the  main  themes 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  An  unusual  and  welcome  feature  is  the 
frequent  and  apt  literary  allusion. 

F.  TOWNLEY  LORD. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  Hans  Lietzmann 
(Ivor  Nicholson  and  Watson,  10s.  6d.) 

In  this  translation  (by  Dr.  Lee  Woolf)  the  successor  of 
Hamack  is  introduced  to  English  readers.  This  is  the  first 
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volume  of  a  projected  “  History  of  the  Early  Church  ”,  and 
even  a  cursory  reading  suggests  that  Dr.  Leitzmann  moves  with 
assurance  among  the  problems  of  historical  and  literary  criticism. 

His  forty  years’  study  of  the  sources  is  laid  at  the  disposal  of  ! 

the  reader.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  main  value  of  his 

book,  for  Dr.  Leitzmann  is  at  his  best  in  sketching  a  historical  t 
situation  and  in  compact  sketches  of  historic  figures  and  move-  i 

ments.  Beginning  with  a  vivid  picture  of  Palestine  and  the  | 

Roman  Empire,  he  leads  us  to  a  study  of  Judaism,  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus,  and  so  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Early  Church. 
Chapters  on  the  fortunes  of  Jewish  Christianity,  and  the  sub- 
Apostolic  period  lead  us  to  valuable  sketches  of  Ignatius,  Marcion 
and  Gnosticism.  If  at  times  we  miss  a  little  of  the  “glow” 
which  the  New  Testament  itself  gives  us,  that  is  perhaps  only 
to  be  expected  in  a  work  concerned  mainly  with  the  material 
which  the  student  has  at  his  disposal.  This  is  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Leilzmann’s  remarks  on  the  Resurrection.  “  The  verdict  on 
the  true  nature  of  the  event  described  as  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  an  event  whose  significance  for  the  history  of  the  world 
cannot  be  measured,  does  not  come  within  the  province  of 
historical  inquiry  into  matters  of  fact,  but  belongs  to  the  place 
where  the  human  soul  touches  what  is  eternal.” 

F.  T.L. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  by  Emil  Brunner.  Translated 
by  A.  J.  D.  Farrer  and  Bertram  Lee  Woolf.  (Ivor  Nicholson 
and  Watson,  6s.  net.)  I 

The  distinguished  author  and  his  theme  naturally  suggest 
that  here  we  have  a  book  of  definite  importance,  especially  since 
it  deals  with  the  philosophy  underlying  the  most  provocative 
theological  movement  in  modem  times.  The  reading  of  it  bears 
out  this  importance,  though  it  lacks — and  this  is  our  major 
criticism — desired  fullness  and  completeness  of  treatment,  a 
defect  which  we  trust  will  be  remedied  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  fitting  that  Emil  Brunner  should  be  its  author,  since  he  leans 
more  to  the  philosophical  side  of  the  Barthian  Movement  than 
do  its  other  leaders.  l 

The  note  struck  is  naturally  Hebraic  and  not  Hellenistic,  in  i' 
that  it  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  Protestant  Theology  S 
as  underscored  by  this  movement.  Two  unequal  parts  constitute  1 
the  book.  In  the  first  he  discusses  the  problem  set  for  the  I 
philosophy  of  religion  through  the  collapse  of  the  paradox  of 
unity  inherent  within  the  Reformers’  doctrine  of  Scripture.  I 
Orthodoxy,  Rationalism,  Subjectivism  and  Historicism  are  the  I 
chief  points  of  view  here  surveyed.  In  the  second  and  much  I 
larger  section  he  comes  to  grips  with  the  elements  of  truth  in  | 
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all  these  points  of  view,  within  the  framework  of  “  The 
Meaning  of  Revelation.” 

His  position  briefly  is  this :  Philosophy,  science  and  culture 
(even  religion  in  its  general  sense)  are  all  human  creations,  thus 
subject  to  man’s  essential  limitations.  Not  that  Barthianism  is 
against  these  in  themselves,  but  only  when  they  embody  man’s 
pride  in  himself — itself  an  ”  idol  ”  of  reason — to  break  through 
to  the  ultimate.  The  real  opponent  of  faith,  therefore,  is  none 
or  all  of  these,  but  the  failure  and  the  reluctance  to  see  the 
insufficiency  of  their  achievements.  It  follows,  in  his  judgement, 
that  a  man  of  faith  must  hold  that  the  personal  and  living  God 
can  never  be  known  from  possibilities  that  lie  either  in  the 
world  or  in  man’s  spirit  as  such.  God  can  only  be  known 
through  His  personal  word,  through  that  special  event  to  which 
the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  bears  witness,  and  the  content 
of  which  is  Jesus  Christ. 

Naturally,  the  book  will  not  be  accepted  con  amore  on  all 
all  sides,  yet  it  is  more  than  welcome,  especially  since  it  is  bom 
of  a  passion  of  faith,  and  sets  alternatives  before  the  reader 
with  the  precision  comparable  to  the  fine  edge  of  a  Damascus 
blade. 

F.  CAWLEY. 


The  Nestorian  Churches,  by  Aubrey  R.  Vine,  M.A.,  B.D., 
R.Sc.  (Independent  Press,  227pp.  6s.  net) 

Of  recent  years  there  have  been  discussions  in  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  House  of  Lords  regarding  the 
future  of  a  small  community  of  some  30,000  persons,  at  present 
unhappily  located  in  Iraq,  but  until  1918  settled  in  Turkish 
territory  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Mediterranean.  Syria, 
Persia,  Brazil  and  British  Guiana  have  each  been  suggested  as  a 
suitable  new  home.  Not  many  of  the  few  genuinely  interested 
in  their  welfare  could  give  any  clear  account  of  their  origin. 
The  newspapers  refer  to  them  as  Assyrians,  adopting  a  name 
used  by  the  Anglican  Church,  which  for  a  century  has  cultivated 
relations  with  them  because  they  were  found  to  be  (in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Vine)  “  Christians  speaking  Syriac,  a  language  closely 
akin  to  that  spoken  by  our  Lord  Himself ;  Christians  who  had 
maintained  their  faith  for  over  a  thousand  years  as  an  island 
community  in  a  sea  of  Islam ;  a  Christian  Church  whose  history 
went  back  far  before  the  Reformation,  which  yet  owed  no 
allegiance  to  the  Pope ;  a  Christian  Church  which  in  some  super¬ 
ficial  ways  might  even  be  called  an  Eastern  Protestantism.”  The 
Assyrians  are  the  sadly  reduced  remnant  of  the  once  widely 
scattered  and  powerful  Nestorian  Church,  whose  ancestry  can 
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be  traced  back  into  the  fifth  century,  behind  Nestorius  himself, 
to  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  the  rejection  of  the  title 
Theotokos  as  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  After  the  Persian 
Church  had  become  “  Nestorian  ”,  it  spread  rapidly  into  Arabia, 
India,  Turkestan  and  China,  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
being  those  of  the  greatest  missionary  activity,  the  tenth  being 
that  in  which  the  Church  reached  its  greatest  strength. 

For  most  of  our  information  regarding  these  Christians  of 
the  East  we  are  indebted  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
scholars.  It  is  good  to  find  a  young  Congregational  minister,  in 
the  tradition  of  W.  F.  Adeney,  interesting  himself  in  their  story. 
Mr.  Vine  has  provided  a  careful  and  competent  “  concise  history 
of  Nestorian  Christianity  in  Asia  from  the  Persian  schism  to 
the  modern  Assyrians  It  has  both  the  strength  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  university  thesis,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Vine 
will  have  opportunities  of  continuing  his  useful  studies  in  this 
little-known  field.  A  brief  but  valuable  monograph  on 
Nestorians  in  China,  to  which  he  does  not  refer  in  his  biblio¬ 
graphy,  is  Mrs.  C.  E.  Couling’s  The  Luminous  Religion  (Carey 
Press,  1925),  which  contains  a  translation  of  the  Sianfu 
Nestorian  tablet  by  Professor  Saeki  of  Tokyo. 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 


Marianne  Lewis  ami  Elizabeth  Sale,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne, 
I). .A.,  R.D.,  B.Litt.  (Carey  Press,  threepence). 

A  well  told  story  of  two  pioneers  of  Missionary  Work 
among  Women. 


Church  Trusts  and  Trustees,  by  A  Church  Trustee.  (Lindsey 
Press,  sixpence.) 

A  pamphlet  containing  36  pages  of  suggestions  as  to  the 
creation  and  management  of  trusts  and  many  useful  hints  for 
the  guidance  of  trustees. 


Christian  Mysticism. 

The  modem  revival  of  interest  in  this  field  of  religious  life 
and  thought,  if  it  has  failed  to  produce  great  mystics,  has 
without  doubt  substantially  advanced  our  knowledge  and  tmder- 
standing  of  the  subject  in  all  its  various  aspects.  Investigation 
has  been  particularly  fruitful  on  the  side  of  psychology,  with 
valuable  results  for  the  deeper  appreciation  of  the  subjective 
aspect  of  religion  generally.  But  despite  so  much  excellent 
research,  there  is  even  now  as  little  agreement  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  Christian  Mysticism  as  there  was  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
when  Dr.  Inge  illustrated  the  prevalent  diversity  of  opinion 
by  drawing  up  a  list  of  twenty-six  different  definitions.^  His 
catalogue  could  then,  as  he  admitted,  have  been  considerably 
extended;  to-day  it  would  be  longer  still.  It  is  evident  that 
until  this  chaos  of  opinion  is  reduced  to  order  it  will  be  impossible 
to  assess  truly  the  place,  function  and  significance  of  the  mystical 
element  in  historical  Christianity.  The  confusion  is  doubtless 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  term  “  Mysticism  ”  in 
ordinary  usage  has  to  cover  various  groups  of  phenomena, 
extending  from  spiritual  or  first-hand  religion  to  occultism  and 
magic.  German  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  two  terms, 
Mystik  and  Mysticismus,  but  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
depends  upon  individual  judgement  as  to  what  is  true  or  false 
in  mystical  experience.  A  scientific  nomenclature,  generally 
approved  by  scholars,  is  much  to  be  desired;  if  one  were  estab¬ 
lished,  our  understanding  of  the  subject  would  be  immensely 
advanced. 

Recent  work  in  the  wider  field  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
appears  to  have  offered  the  proper  clue  to  the  resolution  of 
this  central  problem  of  Christian  Mysticism.  It  is  now  customary 
to  distinguish  in  the  higher  religions  two  main  types,  the  mystical 
and  the  prophetic.*  Hinduism  and  Neo-Platonism  best  illustrate 
the  former  type.  Biblical  religion  the  latter.  In  this  connection. 
Mysticism  is  the  scientific  term  for  what  has  hitherto  been 
described  as  Pure  or  Exclusive  Mysticism.  Heiler  has  given 
an  excellent  general  characterization  of  the  two  types,*  but  to 
Dr.  Oman  we  owe  the  isolation  of  the  essential  differentia.  This 

^  Christum  Mysticism,  33Sff. 

*  Heiler  {Prayer,  13Sf)  attributes  the  pioneer-work  to  Soderblotn. 
Oman  employs  the  same  distinction,  but  prefers  the  term  apocalyptic  to 
prophetic;  cf.  Natural  and  Supernatural,  405ff. 

®  Op.  cit.,  c.  VI.,  “  General  Characteristics  of  Mysticism  and  Prophetic 
Religion.” 
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he  holds  to  lie  in  their  contrasted  ways  of  regarding  the  Natural. 

“  A  mystical  religion  is  .  .  .  one  that  seeks  the  eternal  behind 
the  illusion  of  the  evanescent;  .  .  .  apocalyptic  .  .  .  any  religion 
which  looks  for  a  revealing  in  the  evanescent.”^  “  The  essential 
marks  of  Mysticism  are,  first,  its  attitude  towards  the  Natural, 
as  in  no  form  a  manifestation  of  the  Supernatural,  but  a  mere 
confusing  manifold,  the  illusory  evanescent;  and  second,  its 
attitude  towards  the  empirical  personality  as  the  source  of  the 
unreal.”®  In  another  connection,  he  seeks  to  show  that  Mysticism 
is  fundamentally  the  attempt  to  escape  from  the  disturbing  sense 
of  the  manifold  by  regarding  as  alone  real  the  unities  of  the 
world,  the  self  and  the  feeling  that  embraces  both,  divested  of 
their  content.  “  From  the  disturbing  content  of  the  senses  it 
seeks  to  escape  by  asceticism,  and  of  thought  by  contemplation 
and  ecstasy,  until,  beyond  experience  and  beyond  thought,  there 
is  nothing  save  oneness  with  the  One.”® 

If  this  is  the  true  account  of  the  nature  of  Mysticism  in 
its  pure  form,  what  light  does  it  throw  on  the  nature  of  Christian 
Mysticism,  and  how  does  it  help  us  to  its  proper  characterization  ? 
It  is  immediately  clear  that,  theoretically  at  any  rate,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  Christian  Mysticism,  for  as  Dr.  Oman  says, 
“  in  so  far  as  there  is  use  of  a  historical  revelation  and  of  a 
church,  with  its  cult,  fellowship  and  active  service  of  others, 
the  religion  is  not  mystical.”'^  There  have,  in  fact,  been  few, 
if  any,  who  have  been  Christian  mystics  of  the  pure  type.  The 
great  mystics  of  the  Christian  Church  have  been  generally  of 
the  mixed  type,  whose  religion  has  been  a  blend  of  mystical  and 
prophetic  religion.  When  we  speak  of  Christian  Mysticism, 
we  have  mostly  the  mixed  type  in  mind.  The  term  is  really  a 
misnomer,  but  it  may  stand  if  its  precise  sense  is  clearly 
understood. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  significance  of  the  mystical  element 
in  Christianity?  If  the  Christian  religion  is  essentially  non- 
mystical,  it  must  be  due  either  to  a  tendency  native  to  human 
nature  but  alien  to  classic  Christianity  or  to  an  intrusion  from 
without  taking  root  on  Christian  soil.  Dr.  Oman  inclines  to 
the  latter  view,  and  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  Mysticism  is 
a  peculiar  product  of  India,  which  found  its  way  into  Christianity 
through  the  Neo- Platonism  of  Augustine  and  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius.®  But  though  this  should  be  the  case,  we  have  still 
to  explain  how  an  intruding  element  found  itself  at  home  in 
the  Christian  faith.  It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  is 
between  Mysticism  and  Christianity  an  element  common  to  both. 

« lb.,  144.  8  lb..  49Sf. 
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This  appears  to  be  the  underlying  principle  of  the  late  Baron 
von  HiigeTs  rich  and  massive  work,  The  Mystical  Element  of 
Religion.  The  general  contention  of  the  book  is  that  the  mystical 
is  one  of  the  three  essential  elements  that  go  to  make  up  religion. 
But  by  this  he  means  the  affective-volitional,  as  distinct  from 
the  historical  and  institutional  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rational 
and  critical  on  the  other.  He  calls  it  Inclusive  Mysticism,  and 
so  distinguishes  it  from  Pure  or  Exclusive  Mysticism.  He 
regrets  that  English  has  only  the  single  term  “  as  covering  both 
the  right  and  wrong  use  of  feeling  in  religion,”  which  in  German 
could  be  separately  discriminated  as  Mystik  and  My^ticismus 
respectively.®  The  effect  of  this  analysis  is  to  show  that  the 
common  factor  in  Mysticism  and  Christianity  is  the  experi¬ 
mental  ;  in  the  one  case,  it  is  “  the  all  of  religion,”  in  the  other, 
but  a  part,  though  an  integral  part,  of  it.  It  is  an  abiding  merit 
of  von  Hiigel’s  work  that  he  has  made  this  point  clear,  though  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  perpetuated  the  use  of  “  mystical  ”  and 
“  experimental  ”  as  interchangeable  terms.  There  is  really  no 
opposition  between  the  views  of  Dr.  Oman  and  von  Hugel.  The 
latter  simply  shows  how  the  intruding  element  of  Mysticism 
was  able  to  unite  itself  with  the  Christian  religion  and  is  liable 
to  recur,  in  some  form  or  other,  in  historical  Christianity. 

Although  the  identification  of  the  “  mystical  ”  and  the 
”  experimental  ”  has  brought  to  light  their  common  nature,  it  has 
also  concealed  their  difference,  and  this  explains  much  of  the 
current  confusion.  It  has  led  earnest  apostles  of  experimental 
religion  to  become  enthusiastic  apologists  for  Mysticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  vigorous  opponents  of  it  on  the  other.  Dr.  Rufus 
Jones  is  a  good  example  of  the  former.  Valuable  as  his  work 
is  in  other  respects,  especially  on  the  historical  side,  it  is  vitiated 
throughout  by  the  failure  to  maintain  a  clear  distinction  between 
Mysticism  in  the  scientific  sense  and  what  he  calls  spiritual  or 
first-hand  religion.  Hermann’s  religious  classic.  Communion  with 
God,  is  an  equally  good  example  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  radical 
misunderstanding  of  his  thesis  to  suppose  that  his  attack  upon 
Mysticism  as  alien  to  classic  Christianity  is  a  denial  of  experi¬ 
mental  religion.  His  conception  of  communion  with  God  through 
Christ,  though  unduly  narrow  in  some  respects,  approximates 
closely,  as  has  been  well  said,  to  Paul’s  doctrine  of  faith-union 
with  Christ.^  This  kind  of  confusion  runs  not  only  through 
serious  works  on  Mysticism,  but  also  through  our  common 
religious  vocabulary,  and  it  would  be  an  immense  gain  if  it 
could  be  dispelled.  Would  it  not  be  a  real  advantage  if  we  were 

«II,  291. 

1®  Garvie,  art.  “  Ritschlianism,”  E.R.E.,  10,  818.  I  have  purposely 
avoided  his  term  “  faith-mysticism.” 
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to  use  the  term  “  experimental  ”  for  that  aspect  of  religion  which 
has  affinities  with  Mysticism,  though  without  its  special,  in 
particular,  pathological,  characteristics?  The  religion  of  those 
Christian  mystics  who  in  a  real  way  approximate  to  Pure 
Mysticism  could  then  be  denominated  “  mystico-experimental.” 
This  would  cover  what  in  the  narrower  sense  is  described  as 
Christian  Mysticism,  whilst  the  term  experimental  could  be 
retained  for  what  is  not  mystical  at  all,  except  that  it  springs 
from  the  same  root. 

To  show  fully  the  common  ground  occupied  by  experimental 
Christianity  and  Mysticism  and  the  essentially  non-mystical 
character  of  the  former  would  require  a  substantial  book.  All 
that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to  glance  at  some  characteristic 
features  of  mystical  doctrine  and  at  one  or  two  representatives 
of  experimental  Christianity,  who  are  commonly  designated 
mystics.  As  regards  the  former,  we  may  take  the  classic  Mystic 
Way ;  this  does  not  cover  all  the  ground,  but  covers  sufficient  for 
the  present  purpose.  As  regards  the  latter,  we  may  take  the 
Apostle  Paul  and  the  Fourth  Evangelist.  Both  belong  to  the 
creative  period  of  the  Church,  and  both  are  outside  Neo-Platonic 
influence,  though  not  unaffected  by  Hellenism. 

The  Mystic  way,  though  generally  regarded  as  consisting 
of  three  stages — the  via  purgativa,  the  zna  illuminativa  and  the 
via  unitiva — really  comprises  only  two,  for  the  last  is  strictly 
the  goal  and  not  part  of  the  process.  The  conception  of  the  aim 
of  the  spiritual  life  as  union  with  God  may  be  regarded  as 
common  to  mystic  and  non-mystic  alike,  but  they  do  not  agree 
as  regards  the  nature  of  the  union.  For  the  former,  union  means 
absorption,  and  requires  the  surrender  of  individuality.  But  for 
the  non-mystic,  union  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  fellowship  with 
the  Father  of  spirits,  in  which  individuality  is  regarded  as  being 
not  denied  but  enhanced,  and  whose  perfection  is  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  realized  only  as  all  souls  are  united  in  it.  Christian 
fellowship  may  thus  be  said  to  be  individual,  but  not 
individualistic.  Further,  mystic  union  is  identified  with  ecstasy, 
which  as  being  closely  connected  with  trance  is  really  patho¬ 
logical.  But  though  fellowship  is  accompanied  by  an  exalted  and 
ineffable  emotional  quality  of  joy,  it  is  not  an  abnormal  experi¬ 
ence,  and  mav  be  usefully  distinguished  as  bliss,  as  Soderblom 
has  suggested.^^  The  two  stages  of  the  way  to  union  which 
the  mystic  distinguishes — they  are  not  necessarily  successive — 
have  also,  like  the  goal,  a  place  in  the  typical  Christian  experience. 
The  via  purgativa  is  broadly  moral  discipline,  comprising  not 
only  interior  purification  of  the  soul  but  also  the  training  in¬ 
volved  in  the  due  fulfilment  of  social  and  civic  duties.  But 

^^The  Living  God,  60ff. 
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whilst  the  mystic  thinks  of  discipline  merely  as  the  necessary 
means  to  the  attainment  of  union,  normal  Christianity  conceives 
of  the  moral  life  as  good  in  and  for  itself.  Goodness  is  an  in¬ 
trinsic  part  of  holiness,  and  the  Christian  ideal  of  worship 
requires,  both  for  life  here  and  hereafter,  the  inclusion  of 
active  service  as  well  as  of  adoration  and  fellowship.  The 
Beatific  Vision  must  be  served  with  both  adoring  love  and  loving 
service.  By  the  via  illuminativa  is  meant  the  spiritual  prepara¬ 
tion  for  union  by  the  concentration  of  the  soul’s  faculties 
on  what  has  been  happily  summed  up  in  the  classic 
phrase  “  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God.”“  There 
is  nothing  to  challenge  here  as  far  as  general  principle 
goes;  indeed  no  Christian  may  deny  the  demand  so  long  as  he 
cherishes  the  great  saying  of  the  Master,  “  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God.”  Unfortunately,  it  is 
always  the  tendency  of  the  mystic  to  deny  rather  than  to 
enhance  and  chasten,  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  Instead  of 
bending  them  till  in  their  variety  they  manifest  a  single  purpose, 
he  achieves  concentration  by  a  process  of  elimination  that  issues 
in  the  bare  feeling  of  unity.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  very  far 
from  loving  God  “  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.” 

We  see  here  with  sufficient  plainness  the  limits  of  the 
affinities  between  Mysticism  and  Christianity.  Though  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  earnest  Christian,  seriously  bent  on  the 
quest  of  vital  religion,  finds  much  in  mystical  doctrine  with 
which  he  has  natural  sympathy  and  much  in  mystical  practice 
that  is  stimulating,  it  is  no  less  easy  to  see  the  line  of  real 
cleavage  between  his  way  of  spiritual  pilgrimage  and  that  of 
the  thorough-going  mystic.  Christianity,  far  from  being  a 
mystical  religion,  can  only  be  classed  satisfactorily  with  religions 
of  the  “  prophetic  ”  or  ”  apocalyptic  ”  type.  And  this  is  only 
made  the  clearer  when  we  turn  to  its  outstanding  representatives. 
In  whatever  respects  they  may  appear  to  show  so-called 
“  mystical  ”  tendencies,  they  are  really  exponents,  not  of 
Mysticism,  but  of  experimental  Christianity. 

No  example  could  be  more  illuminating  and  instructive 
than  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  On  the  one  hand,  his  importance 
as  the  chief  creative  force  in  giving  historic  Christianity  its 
form  and  shape  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  possible  to  claim 
him  as  the  real  founder  of  the  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  categorically  affirmed  that  “  he  is  the  supreme 
example  of  the  Christian  mystic  .  .  .  second  only  to  that  of 
Jesus  Himself .”“  He  is,  then,  the  test  case,  for  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  mystic,  to  that  extent  Christianity  is 
Underhill,  The  Mystic  Way,  53.  Underhill,  op,  cit.,  159, 
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itself  mystical.  But  it  should  be  pointed  out  at  the  outset  that 
few  would  concur  in  Miss  Underhill’s  judgement.  Her  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  attempt  to  fit  the  Apostle’s  religious 
experience  into  the  framework  of  the  mystical  diagram  of  the 
Mystic  Way  is  really  nothing  short  of  a  tour  de  force.  Yet 
there  would  be  a  wide  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
soberer  verdict  of  Schweitzer,  who  claims  that  though  Paul  was 
not  wholly  a  mystic  “  Pauline  personal  religion  is  in  its  funda¬ 
mental  character  mystical.”^*  The  problem  cannot  be  fully 
investigated  here,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  two  or  three  salient  points. 

An  inevitable  preliminary  question,  and  one  which  still 
occupies  students  of  Paulinism,  is  whether  Hellenic  influence 
played  any  real  part  in  the  shaping  of  Paul’s  life  and  thought. 
Since  the  Hebrew  genius  is  essentially  non-mystical,  as  the  Old 
Testament  clearly  shows,  we  should  not  expect  a  mystical  trend 
in  the  Apostle  unless  it  came  from  outside  or  was  integral  to 
Christianity  itself.  The  crux  of  the  problem  is  the  possibility  of 
decisive  influence  from  the  Hellenistic  Mystery-religions. 
Without  going  into  detail,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  re-affirm  the 
judgement  of  sober  scholarship,  that  a  case  has  not  been  made 
out  for  more  than  influence  of,  at  best,  a  quite  secondary 
degree.^®  Schweitzer  has  been  concerned  to  find  Mysticism 
the  key  to  the  Apostle’s  thought,  but  recognizing  that  God- 
mysticism  is  alien  to  Hebrew  thought  he  conceives  it  as 
exclusively  Christ-mysticism.^®  It  is  this  Christ-mysticism  which 
really  constitutes  the  so-called  mystical  element  in  the  Pauline 
doctrine.  Schweitzer  denies  its  specifically  Hellenic  character, 
and  we  may  accept  his  judgement,  without,  however,  accepting 
his  special  thesis  as  to  its  relation  to  Late-Jewish  Eschatology, 
which  has  not  found  general  favour. 

The  result  of  faith  Paul  sets  forth  as  union  with  Christ 
which  he  variously  represents  as  Christ  being  in  the  believer,” 
and  the  believer  in  Christ.^®  This  union,  commonly  referred  to 
as  “  mystical,”  is  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
recapitulation  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  in  the 
experience  of  the  believer.  This  doctrine  has  two  aspects.  It 

The  Mysticism  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  25. 

Cf.  Anderson  Scott,  Christianity  according  to  St.  Paul,  122ff,  for  a 
sound  and  balanced  estimate.  For  a  critical  account  of  the  controversy  on 
this  question,  see  Schweitzer,  Paul  and  His  Interpreters,  179ff,  also  op.  cit., 
26ff. 

The  Mysticism  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  c.  I.  It  should  be  noted  that 
he  secures  his  result  only  by  a  forced  exegesis. 

Cf.  Rom.  viii.  10;  Gal.  ii.  20;  Col.  i.  27. 

“Cf.  Phil.  Hi.  9;  2  Cor.  ii.  17;  Rom.  xvi.  17. 
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1  expresses  the  thought  that  the  believer  so  participates  in  the 
results  of  Christ’s  work  that  he  does  actually  through  faith  die 

1’  to  sin  and  rise  to  newness  of  life.  But  it  also  sets  forth  that 

spiritual  law  of  life  through  death,  which  being  central  in  the 
experience  of  the  historic  Jesus  must  also  become  central  in  that 
of  every  Christian.  Dr.  Inge  has  thus  tersely  expressed  this 

I  double  aspect ;  “  The  victory  over  sin  and  death  was  won  for 
us ;  but  it  must  also  be  won  in  us.”^®  But  being  in  Christ  must 
not  be  construed  merely  as  an  individual  experience.  There  are 
many  passages  in  which  the  phrase  “in  Christ’’  quite' clearly 
refers  to  incorporation  into  the  divine  community  of  which 
'  Christ  is  the  Head;  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  Paul  is 
able  to  think  of  naturally  as  Christ.®®  This  union  with  the 
Fellowship  has  also  been  represented  as  "  mystical.” 

Before  we  consider  the  applicability  of  the  term  “  mystical  ” 
to  these  doctrines,  we  may  well  glance  at  the  Apostle’s  own 
religious  experience.  His  dramatic  entry  upon  the  Christian 
life  by  his  vision  of  the  heavenly  Christ  on  the  Damascus  road 
has  been  termed  a  “  mystical  ”  experience.  However  we  explain 
his  conversion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  introduces  us  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  personally  familiar  with  such  abnormal 
phenomena  as  visions  and  revelations  and  even  ecstasy.  But 
these  are  not  specially  “  mystical  ”  phenomena,  except  as  they 
are  specially  induced  by  ascetic  practices.  They  occur  in 
prophetic  religion,  where  they  are  not  regarded  as  being  specially 
important  in  themselves  apart  from  their  ethical  value  and 
results.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Paul  took  pains  to  invoke 
them,  and  he  certainly  attached  no  great  importance  to  them, 
save  his  conversion  experience,  which  he  regarded  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  Christian  life  and  apostolic  commission.  It  niay  be 
admitted  that  his  intensely  emotional  temperament  suggests  the 
type  of  psycho-physical  constitution  that  we  are  wont  to  find 
in  mystics  generally.  But  is  there  more  than  evidence  for  the 
fact  that  he  strongly  emphasized  the  experimental  side  of 
religion?  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  thought  of 
his  own  personal  union  with  Christ  as  absorption.  The  great 
text,  “  I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ ;  yet  I  live ;  and  yet  no 
longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,”  might  be  construed  as  suggest¬ 
ing  complete  identification,  but  taken  in  conjunction  with  his 
experience  as  a  whole  it  is  more  likely  to  indicate  an  ethical 
bond,  the  closeness  of  which  leads  him  to  describe  it  in  hyper¬ 
bolic  language.  A  survey  of  the  whole  range  of  his  life  and 
experience  leaves  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  one  who  is 
best  classified  as  an  outstanding  example  of  the  prophetic  type 
of  religion.  His  firm  stress  on  the  historical,  his  emphasis  on 
1®  Op.  cit.,  64.  ®®  Cf.  Anderson  Scott,  op.  cit.,  ISlff. 
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the  coming  of  God’s  final  revelation  in  time  through  the  Man  I 
Christ  Jesus,  his  valuation  of  the  Natural  as  the  scene  of  God’s 
appearing  and  the  medium  through  which  the  divine  purpose  is  . 
manifested,  the  pronounced  ethical  note  which  makes  love  alone 
the  supreme  and  ever-abiding  spiritual  gift,  his  own  life  of 
active  service — all  this  and  much  else  of  the  same  kind  points 
to  one  who  belongs  without  question  to  the  prophetic  line. 
Possibly  in  other  times  and  circumstances,  Paul  might  have  been 
the  pure  mystic.  But  conjecture  is  difficult,  for  if  in  some 
respects  he  seems  to  reveal  the  temperament  of  the  mystic  he 
manifests  in  others  those  virile  qualities  that  do  not  readily  accord 
with  it.  The  truth  is  that  he  was  a  many-sided  personality,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  his  racial  inheritance  and  Hebrew  training 
would  never  have  allowed  him  to  become  the  pure  mystic.  At 
any  rate,  as  he  stands  before  us,  he  can  in  no  sense  be  described 
as  the  supreme  Christian  mystic.  What  he  really  is  can  better 
be  described  as  the  supreme  exponent  of  experimental 
Christianity. 

If  this  interpretation  of  his  personal  experience  be  correct, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  doctrine  is  strictly  mystical. 
Religion  for  him  was  indeed  communion  with  God  through 
union  with  Christ,  but  it  is  fellowship  and  not  absorption.  The 
question  whether  his  “  mysticism  ”  was  exclusively  Christ- 
mysticism  is  of  no  real  importance,  for  God  was  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  Himself  as  divine  was  the  Mediator  of  the  life  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  communion.  If  the  way  down  from  God  was 
through  Christ,  so  also  was  the  way  up  to  God.  To  find  Christ 
and  to  enter  into  personal  relations  with  Him  was  to  enter  the 
sphere  of  the  Divine.  Personal  communion  is  of  the  essence 
of  religion,  and  with  Paul  it  is  essentially  prophetic  and  not 
mystical. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  has  been  called  "  the  charter  of  Christian 
Mysticism,”  although  the  writer  who  coined  that  memorable 
phrase  admits  that  “  the  distinctive  features  of  Mysticism  are 
more  marked  ”  in  Paul.*^  If  this  is  true,  the  reason  may  lie 
partly  in  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  nowhere 
gives  us  the  clue  to  his  personal  experience.  It  has  been 
inferred,  indeed,  that  he  was  an  ecstatic  mystic,  whose  writing  “  is 
the  fruit  of  his  own  vision  and  meditation,  his  own  first-hand 
experience  of  the  divine,  which  he  pours  into  the  evangelical 
mould.”*®  This  view,  which  holds  that  the  Gospel  “  is  in  no 
sense  a  historical,  but  a  poetic  and  devotional  book,”**  no  longer 
finds  general  favour,  in  spite  of  the  recent  support  pven  to  it 
by  Canon  Streeter,**  on  the  ground  that  it  fails  to  do  sufficient 

Inge,  op.  cit.,  44,  59.  ^  Ib.,  217. 

22  Underhill,  op.  at,  225.  24  fhe  Four  Gospels,  390ff. 
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justice  to  the  objectively  historical  element  in  the  narrative.  We 
are  obliged,  therefore,  to  take  the  doctrine  as  it  stands.  The 
mystical "  element  in  it  has  been  variously  estimated,  reflecting, 
as  we  should  expect,  diverse  views  of  what  constitutes  Mysticism. 
The  different  views  cannot  be  canvassed  here,*®  but  we  shall  be 
on  safe  ground  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  doctrine  of  union 
with  Christ.  Deissmann  has  lent  his  great  authority  to  the  view 
that  the  true  significance  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  exponent  of  what  he 
calls  the  Pauline  “  fellowship-mysticism.”*®  Schweitzer  allows 
that  the  Johannine  Mysticism  is  not  exclusively  Christ-mysticism, 
since  “  the  Logos-Christ  prays  to  God  for  those  who  are  ‘  in  us  ’ 
(Jn.  17.21),  that  is  to  say,  in  Him  and  the  Father.”**  Whatever 
may  be  the  relation  between  Paul  and  the  Fourth  Evangelist, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  doctrines  on  this  point  are  closely 
similar.  The  idea  of  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  believer 
and  the  believer  in  Christ  recurs  again  and  again  in  the  Gospel, 
under  various  images,  but  notably  in  the  allegory  of  the  Vine 
and  the  branches  and  in  the  High  Priestly  Prayer.  But  there  is 
no  indication  that  this  union  is,  to  use  Deissmann’s  terminology, 
absorption-mysticism.  It  is  not  conceived  individualistically,  for 
it  is  not  only  individual  union  wth  Christ,  but  is  also  union  with 
the  Fellowship  of  which  Christ  is  the  central  stem.  Nor  is  it  a 
union  in  which  the  believer  loses  his  personal  identity.  If  we 
may  not  press  the  idea  that  the  branches  are  not  the  Vine  though 
dependent  on  it,  we  may  appeal  to  the  metaphor  of  friendship 
— “  I  have  called  you  friends  ” — where  the  relationship  is 
reciprocal.  Here  again  we  have  no  instance  of  pure  mysticism, 
but  a  classical  presentation  of  experimental  religion. 

If  this  brief  account  of  the  “  mysticism  ”  of  Paul  and  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  is  on  the  right  lines,  we  have  impressive 
confirmation  of  the  view  that  Christianity  in  its  classic  expression 
is  not  strictly  mystical.  It  would  conduce  to  clearness  if  this 
could  be  frankly  recognised.  It  is  only  confusing  to  describe 
as  mystical  what  is  more  strictly  simply  experimental.  Mysticism 
is  alien  to  classical  Christianity,  but  there  is  an  affinity  between 
the  two  that  allows  the  former  to  flourish  on  the  soil  of  the 
latter.  Whether  the  intrusion  of  this  type  of  religion  has  been 
on  the  whole  good  or  bad  for  Christianity  is  an  interesting 
question  which  cannot  be  gone  into  here,  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  if  it  has  sometimes  diverted  experimental  religion  out  of 
its  true  channel  it  has  nevertheless  often  helped  to  recall 

These  are  well  summarised  by  Howard,  The  Fourth  Gospel  in 
Recent  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  197ff. 

Cf.  Howard,  op.  cit.,  201f. 

^  The  Mysticism  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  350. 
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Christianity  to  its  true  character  when  it  has  been  apt  to  become 
dry  and  legalistic  and  formal.  The  so-called  Christian  mystics 
teach  us  much  that  is  of  vital  importance,  for  they  have  often 
been  true  masters  of  the  spiritual  life.  Yet  it  is  not  untrue  to 
say  that  the  more  mystical  they  have  been  the  less  help  they 
are  in  showing  us  the  way  to  Christian  holiness  and  sanctity.  A 
careful  study  of  the  interaction  of  Mysticism  on  historic  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  the  sense  of  the  present  article,  would  be  of  great 
value  in  estimating  the  true  worth  of  Christian  Mysticism. 

W.  E.  HOUGH. 


Dr.  G.  A.  Cooke,  who  retired  last  year  from  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford,  at  the  same  time  completed 
the  task  of  half  a  working  life-time,  viz.  his  long  awaited 
commentary  on  Ezekiel  (T.  and  T.  Clark,  International  Critical 
Commentary,  20/-).  It  is  a  book  of  which  a  scholar  may  be 
proud  and  for  which  a  diligent  student  of  the  book  will  be 
grateful.  Those  who  are  prepared  for  the  serious  study  of 
a  difficult  but  important  prophet  can  safely  invest  in  it,  with 
the  confidence  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  during  the 
next  generation.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  in  it  for  the 
Hebraist  only,  but  even  those  who  cannot  follow  the  linguistic 
reasons  for  a  particular  interpretation  will  find  a  well-considered 
and  weighty  judgment  on  all  points  of  obscurity,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  this  prophet.  A  year’s  work  at  this  book,  at  the 
rate  of  a  chapter  a  week,  might  give  a  minister  both  many 
practical  and  living  topics  on  which  to  preach  and  a  new 
standard  of  what  Biblical  interpretation  ought  to  be.  But  this 
is  not  the  book  for  the  man  who  wants  short  and  easy  cuts  to 
knowledge;  it  is  essentially  a  student’s  book,  and  that  of  first- 
class  quality. 


H.  W.  R. 


The  Riddle  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 


PART  of  the  fascination  of  the  Bible  lies  in  its  unsolved 
riddles.  For  despite  all  the  intensive  study  of  modem 
scholarship,  there  are  not  a  few  which  still  defy  solution. 
And  amongst  these  is  the  problem  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 
Indeed,  there  is  probably  less  agreement  to-day  than  ever  as 
to  the  type  of  literature  it  contains,  or  the  real  significance  of 
the  work. 

To  the  plain  reader,  who  comes  to  it  without  any  pre¬ 
suppositions,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  erotic  poem,  dealing 
with  the  mutual  love  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  with  a  stronger 
emphasis  on  their  physical  attraction  for  one  another  than  suits 
our  modem  taste.  There  have  been  some  through  the  ages 
who  have  taken  this  view  of  the  Song,  and  amongst  them  not 
a  few  have  felt  that  such  a  work  is  quite  unsuited  to  a  place 
in  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  Others  have  agreed  that  a  work 
which  dealt  with  human  love  would  be  unworthy  of  a  place 
there,  and  hence  have  argued  that  it  must  have  had  some  deeper 
meaning.  Between  these  groups  there  is  a  common  agreement 
that  human  love  is  too  coarse  and  common  for  such  an  honour. 
Yet  it  is  sometimes  pointed  out,  even  by  those  who  adopt  such 
a  view,  that  human  love  provides  us  with  the  purest  images  to 
represent  the  divine  love. 

At  the  heart  of  such  an  attitude  lies  an  inner  contradiction. 
If  human  love  is  so  fair  that  it  can  fitly  typify  the  divine  love, 
it  can  scarcely  be  so  foul  that  it  is  to  be  abhorred  in  itself,  and 
to  me  there  is  something  richly  significant  and  beautiful  in  the 
thought  that  the  pure  love  of  man  and  woman  should  be 
consecrated  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  at  the  altar 
of  matrimony. 

Much  of  the  older  interpretation  of  the  Song  was  dictated 
in  part  by  this  feeling  of  the  unworthiness  of  human  love  in 
itself,  and  innumerable  have  been  the  attempts  to  read  into  the 
book  an  esoteric  meaning.  Attention  was  turned  from  the 
supposedly  ignoble  form  in  which  its  message  was  presented 
to  the  richness  of  the  teaching  enshrined  in  it.  Thus,  the  Rabbis 
found  the  Song  to  outline  God’s  dealings  with  His  people  Israel, 
and  traced  the  histo^  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  images  of  the  Song.  Nor  is  this  view  quite  dead, 
for  it  was  presented  anew  by  a  Christian  scholar  less 
than  thirty  years  ago.  More  commonly,  however,  Christian 
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scholars  from  the  earliest  ages  have  thought  rather  of  the 
relations  of  Christ  with  His  Church,  or  of  the  individual  soul 
with  God.  Some  verses  were  referred  to  the  Vir^n  Mary,  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages  it  became  a  favourite  principle  of  inter¬ 
pretation  to  find  her  everywhere  in  the  Song.  The  common  view 
of  Roman  Catholic  scholars  to  this  day  follows  this  line,  and 
combines  all  these  ideas.  They  find  in  the  Song  an  allegory  of 
rich  and  varied  significance,  depicting  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  bond  that  unites  Christ  with  His  Church,  and  that  which 
unites  God  with  the  ardent  soul,  yet  in  a  special  way  declaring 
His  relations  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  this  view  the  Song 
may  be  legitimately  taken  to  mean  anything  except  what  It 
appears  to  mean. 

Where  the  allegorical  view  is  still  maintained  in  Protestant 
circles — and  it  no  longer  flourishes  extensively  there — it  is  given 
a  somewhat  different  form.  Instead  of  the  images  of  the  Song 
being  regarded  as  the  mere  insignificant  husk,  immaterial  to 
the  real  thought  of  the  writer,  in  which  the  pure  teaching  is 
enclosed,  it  is  recognised  that  they  were  his  primary  thought. 
But  it  is  supposed  that  alongside  this  he  cherished  a  deeper 
thought  of  the  things  they  represented. 

Yet  another  form  of  the  allegorical  view  has  found  a  few 
supporters,  and  since  it  has  found  one  so  recently  as  a  decade 
ago,  it  calls  for  mention.  To  this  school  the  bride  represents 
Wisdom,  and  the  Song  is  an  allegory,  either  of  the  historical 
Solomon’s  search  for  Wisdom,  or  of  the  true  seeker’s  search 
in  any  age.  On  this  view,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
Song  has  commonly  been  classed  with  Israel’s  Wisdom  literature. 

Rarely,  however,  is  the  allegorical  view  in  any  of  its  forms 
defended  by  Protestant  writers  to-day,  for  it  is  perceived  that 
while  they  may  be  devotionally  justified,  they  are  exegetically 
indefensible.  That  the  relations  between  God  and  His  people 
should  be  spoken  of  under  the  metaphor  of  the  marriage  bond 
would  be  in  no  way  surprising,  for  it  is  frequently  found  in  the 
Bible.  But  no  instance  can  be  found  that  is  remotely  comparable 
to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song.  Similarly,  parables 
are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  to  readers 
of  the  Gospels,  but  again  there  is  no  case  that  can  fairly  be 
placed  alongside  this  view  of  the  Song. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  devotional  value  in 
such  a  view,  and  it  is  precisely  that  value  which  has  kept  it 
alive  for  so  long.  When  our  Lord  saw  a  sower  casting  seed  on 
the  ground,  or  a  woman  searching  for  a  lost  coin  in  the  house, 
these  things  became  for  Him  analogies  of  higher  things.  For 
Him  all  life  was  aglow  with  God,  and  life’s  common  experiences, 
and  even  annoyances,  were  full  of  reminders  of  rich  spiritual 
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truth.  It  were  well  for  us  if  we  could  cultivate  the  penetrating 
eye,  and  find  messages  from  God  in  all  that  we  experience,  well 
for  us  if,  instead  of  the  annoyance  we  feel  as  we  hunt  for  the 
thing  we  have  mislaid,  our  hearts  might  know  the  impulse  to 
a  keener  desire  for  the  treasures  of  the  spirit.  And  it  is  well 
for  us  to  find,  not  only  in  the  metaphors  of  the  Song,  but  in 
the  experience  of  our  own  emotions,  and  in  the  relationships  of 
our  own  homes,  that  which  will  speak  to  us  of  God. 

But  all  this  does  not  mean  that  our  simple  experiences,  and 
our  rich  emotions,  are  given  to  us  in  order  to  do  this  for  us. 
There  was  nothing  in  a  sower’s  scattering  seed  on  the  ground 
which  of  itself  proclaimed  spiritual  truth.  Countless  eyes  had 
perceived  a  similar  sight,  but  our  Lord’s  alone  penetrated  to 
that  truth,  for  it  did  not  inhere  in  the  act  He  witnessed,  but  was 
brought  to  it  out  of  the  treasures  of  His  own  soul.  In  the  same 
way  the  Song  of  Songs  was  not  written  in  order  to  outline  the 
soul’s  relation  to  God,  or  Christ’s  relation  to  His  Church,  but 
to  express  the  warm  love  of  human  hearts  for  one  another. 
Yet  we  may  bring  to  it  the  penetrating  eye  that  finds  it  to  reveal 
to  us  spiritual  truths  on  these  things.  Those  truths  are  not 
inherent  in  the  Song  itself,  but  are  brought  to  it  by  the  inter¬ 
preters,  and  while  they  may  be  profoundly  true  for  them,  we 
are  not  entitled  to  suppose  that  they  were  also  true  for  the 
author  of  the  Song,  or  that  they  entered  into  his  mind.  We  should 
learn  to  distinguish  between  what  is  devotionally  profitable,  and 
what  is  exegetically  sound. 

But  when  the  allegorical  view  is  set  aside,  and  no  longer 
regarded  as  explaining  the  author’s  purpose  in  writing  the  Song, 
what  other  can  be  set  in  its  place?  Many  have  been  suggested, 
for  it  has  been  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  vast  majority  of 
writers  that  on  no  account  must  the  Song  be  supposed  to  be 
what  it  appears  to  be.  A  favourite  view,  especially  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  was  that  the  book  is  a  drama.  Some  found  in 
it  just  two  characters,  Solomon  and  the  Shulamite,  with  a 
chorus;  some  three  characters,  Solomon,  the  Shulamite,  and  her 
rustic  lover,  together  with  a  chorus;  some  two  pairs  of  lovers, 
or  even  more  characters,  together  with  two  choruses.  Not  all 
who  have  adopted  the  dramatic  view  have  supposed  that  it  was 
written  to  be  acted.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  a  dramatic  poem, 
composed  to  be  recited,  rather  than  designed  for  the  stage. 

Most  of  the  dramatic  theorists  have  sought  to  impose  some 
moral  message  on  the  book.  Thus  Delitzsch,  who  adopted  the 
two-character  view,  supposed  that  Solomon  fell  in  love  with  the 
Shulamite  and  carried  her  off  to  his  palace,  but  was  there  lifted 
by  her  from  a  merely  physical  attraction  to  a  purer  devotion. 
In  his  hands  the  book  is  turned  into  a  tract  against  polygamy. 
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for  he  holds  that  the  Shulamite  drew  Solomon  out  of  the  wan¬ 
tonness  of  polygamy  to  the  pristine  purity  of  monogamy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  large  company  of  authors  who  have  followed 
Ewald  in  the  three-character  dramatic  view,  have  found  the  book 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  triumph  of  true  love  over  all  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Solomon’s  court.  They  have  supposed  that  Solomon 
carried  the  Shulamite  off  to  his  harem,  where  despite  all  his 
efforts  he  failed  to  win  her  affections  from  the  country  swain 
to  whom  she  had  plighted  her  troth.  Even  in  the  king’s  harem 
she  managed  to  preserve  her  honour,  until  the  king  was  forced 
to  allow  her  to  return  to  her  true  love. 

Again,  it  would  seem,  the  high  moral  teaching  found  in 
the  Song  by  this  view  reflects  the  contribution  of  the  interpreters, 
rather  than  the  thought  of  the  author.  For  nothing  of  all  this 
is  apparent  to  the  simple  reader,  and  no  didactic  purpose  can 
be  supposed  to  be  very  clearly  discernible.  The  ingenious  plots 
are  brought  to  the  book,  and  the  profitable  lessons  forced  upon  it. 

In  modem  times,  what  is  known  as  the  wedding-cycle  theory 
has  been  very  popular.  The  customs  of  modem  Syria  have  been 
described  for  us,  and  they  are  held  to  throw  light  on  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  Song.  At  Syrian  weddings,  we  are  told,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  crowned  as  king  and  queen,  and  for 
the  seven  days  of  the  wedding  feast  their  reign  lasts.  Poems  are 
sung  in  their  honour,  describing  their  physical  attractions,  and 
also  poems  of  war,  while  the  bride  performs  a  sword  dance 
with  a  naked  sword.  All  of  this,  with  the  exception  of  the 
war  songs,  is  read  back  into  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  it  is  held 
that  we  have  here  a  selection  of  such  songs  as  were  sung  on 
similar  occasions  in  some  one  locality.  The  poems  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Solomon  of  history.  It  is  merely  the  rustic  bride¬ 
groom  who  is  called  Solomon  for  the  brief  duration  of  his  reign. 

But  again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  simple  reading  of  the 
Song  which  would  suggest  this  view,  and  it  would  appear  to  be 
once  more  a  view  which  is  brought  to  the  Song  and  imposed  upon 
it,  rather  than  one  which  is  discovered  there.  There  is  no 
reference  anywhere  to  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  it  is  at  best 
only  a  great  assumption  that  the  present-day  customs  of  Syria 
have  continued  unchanged  for  two  thousand  years. 

The  most  recent  substitute  for  the  allegorical  view  is  that 
which  makes  of  the  Song  a  liturgy  of  the  Tammuz  cult.  It 
is  known  that  the  Tammuz  cult  was  widely  spread  throughout 
the  East,  and  there  are  ample  evidences  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  it  had  a  hold  on  the  common  people  of  Palestine.  It  was 
linked  to  Nature-myth  and  the  old  fertility  cult,  that  the  prophets 
so  often  denounced.  In  this  cult  the  rites  culminated  in  the 
marriage  and  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  represented 
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the  god  and  goddess,  to  the  accompaniment  of  much  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  this  union  was  supposed  to  affect  the  god  and  goddess 
represented,  and  to  bring  about  general  fertility  in  nature.  Part 
of  the  ritual  represented  the  descent  of  Ishtar  into  the  under¬ 
world,  and  there  was  a  dark  side  to  the  rites.  The  weeping 
for  Tammuz  was  not  all  pretence  that  finally  gave  place  to 
unclouded  joy. 

To  me  this  is  neither  devotionally  nor  exegetically  justified. 
That  there  are  allusions  to  the  Tammuz  cult  in  the  Song  is 
highly  probable,  but  that  the  Song  is  a  liturgy  of  the  evil  cult 
that  was  hated  of  the  prophets  does  not  seem  very  likely.  The 
advocates  of  this  view  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  the  book  in 
the  Canon  can  be  more  easily  explained  by  a  view  which  makes 
it  to  have  been  a  religious  work  from  the  start.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  that  the  problem  of  canonicity  is  greatly  increased. 
That  the  liturgy  of  one  religion  should  be  included  in  the  Canon 
of  another,  whose  leaders  had  denounced  all  that  was  connected 
with  it,  is  by  no  means  easy  to  suppose.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
of  course,  that  all  of  Israel’s  leaders  did  not  resist  the  evil 
fertility  rites,  and  the  prophets  were  hardly  representative  of 
their  age  when  they  denounced  them.  But  in  the  age  when  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  was  being  collected,  Judaism  was  at  least 
true  in  this  respect  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  was  not 
likely  to  make  terms  with  such  a  cult. 

In  fairness  to  those  who  hold  this  view,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  hold  the  liturgy  to  have  been  revised  before 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  Canon,  so  as  to  make  it  innocuous 
to  the  worshippers  of  Yahweh.  Indeed,  they  hold  that  it  was 
revised  for  ritual  use  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 
Yet  so  thinly  did  the  revision  disguise  the  old  ritual  that 
all  its  old  meaning  is  still  apparent  to  the  advocates  of 
this  view,  while  there  is  no  agreement  amongst  them  as  to 
which  were  the  elements  that  constituted  the  revision,  and  none 
of  those  they  produce  has  any  real  connexion  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  and  practices  of  Yahwism.  Had  anyone  undertaken 
a  revision  of  the  old  liturgy  to  baptise  it  into  the  service  of 
Yahwism,  he  would  surely  have  taken  care  that  the  new  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  liturgy  was  abundantly  plain.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  bungler  to  forget  at  once  to  eliminate  what  was  characteristic 
of  the  old,  and  to  introduce  unequivocally  the  new. 

Yet  once  more,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  scholars 
who  follow  this  line  of  interpretation  bring  to  the  Song  what 
they  find  in  it.  Because  they  are  looking  for  Tammuz,  they 
read  him  into  the  most  innocent  of  terms,  and  impose  him 
ruthlessly  upon  the  helpless  author  of  the  Song. 

Let  us  therefore  return  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Song. 
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That  it  deals  with  simple  human  love  can  scarcely  be  denied, 
if  we  allow  it  to  speak  in  its  own  behalf.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  suggest  that  the  author  was  thinking  of  sinister 
rites  or  of  lofty  abstractions,  nothing  to  suggest  that  he  was 
looking  back  over  history,  or  forward  into  the  future,  nothing  to 
suggest  that  he  was  writing  a  polemic  against  polygamy  or  a 
moral  story  to  illustrate  the  triumph  of  love  over  many  obstacles. 
Nor  is  there  anything  that  compels  belief  that  we  have  a  cycle 
of  songs  connected  with  a  rustic  wedding  ceremony.  The  love 
of  a  man  for  a  woman,  and  of  a  woman  for  a  man,  is  here 
described.  But  all  beside  is  still  in  the  realm  of  conjecture. 

Not  a  few  who  have  believed  that  here  we  have  pure  songs 
of  love  have  treated  the  book  as  an  anthology,  and  have  supposed 
the  poems  did  not  all  come  from  one  hand.  The  appearance  of 
unity  they  hold  to  be  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  they  deal  with 
a  common  theme.  It  must  be  agreed,  however,  that  the  repe¬ 
titions,  both  of  form  and  of  idea,  that  are  found  in  the  Song 
create  the  impression  that  somehow  the  songs  belong  to  one 
another.  They  are  not  casually  strung  together  in  haphazard 
order,  but  are  full  of  artistry,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their 
arrangement,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  escape  the  belief  that  they 
came  from  one  author.  What  his  purpose  was  I  cannot  say. 
It  is  the  way  of  love  to  express  itself.  And  I  am  content  to  find 
here  a  series  of  poems  in  which  a  lover  enshrined  the  love  he 

gave  and  the  love  he  received.  He  did  it  in  the  terms  of  his 

age,  making  allusions  to  the  rites  that  were  freely  practised 

around  him,  perhaps,  and  writing  with  less  restraint  on  the 

physical  side  of  love  than  our  age  would  prefer — save,  perhaps, 
in  a  certain  type  of  fiction — ^but  with  vastly  more  delicacy  than 
many  of  his  interpreters.  But  I  find  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  love  he  was  expressing  was  true  and  pure,  for  there  is 
nothing  essentially  impure  even  in  the  physical  side  of  true  love. 

H.  H.  ROWLEY. 


BROXTOWE  HALL,  of  which  we  published  a  picture  in 
our  last  volume,  once  the  home  of  Thomas  Helwys,  has  vanished. 
It  had  been  submerged  by  bungalows  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  of  Nottingham.  The  Thorston  Society  urged  the 
Corporation  to  preserve  it,  but  no  tenant  offered,  so  it  has  been 
demolished.  Thus  it  shares  the  fate  of  the  chapel  where  Carey 
preached  his  great  sermon.  The  Corporation  is  lengthening  its 
cords  and  up-rooting  its  stakes. 


Baptists  and  the  Bible. 

in.  WHAT  THEY  HAVE  DONE  WITH  THE  BIBLE. 

A  FEW  people,  when  they  have  a  treasure,  lioard  it  in  secret 
and  seldom  let  other  eyes  gaze  upon  it.  The  Tower  of 
London  has  a  jewel-house  where  crowns,  orb,  sceptres,  and  other 
royal  emblems  lie,  seldom  used  by  the  owner,  but  always  to  be 
seen.  The  people  of  England  recently  subscribed  thousands  of 
pounds  to  buy  a  number  of  vellum  sheets,  brought  over  in  a 
brown-paper  parcel.  They  were  sorted  and  tidied,  then  placed  in 
the  hall  of  the  British  IMuseum  where  the  people  flocked  to 
behold.  They  had  no  beauty,  no  pictures:  the  writing  could  not 
be  read  even  by  a  good  schoolboy ;  the  language  is  Greek,  yet 
even  a  Greek  merchant  has  been  known  to  ding  up  his  hands  in 
despair  and  say  it  is  far  too  old  for  him  to  understand.  To-day 
that  Bilde  has  been  cleaned  and  worthily  bound  into  two  volumes, 
available  for  all  to  admire,  for  scholars  to  study. 

That  Bible  from  Sinai  is  nearly  uniciue ;  two  other  ancient 
copies  have  been  multiplied  so  that  students  in  other  centres 
may  sec  exactly  what  was  read  in  the  churches  of  great  capitals 
1.600  years  ago.  For  treasures  need  to  be  circulated  if  they  are 
to  be  of  use.  If  tons  of  gold  are  withdrawn  from  use  and  buried 
in  fortresses,  the  country  that  owns  the  gold  docs  not  escape 
poverty  and  distress.  Bibles  are  fine  gold  :  the  word  of  God  is 
better  than  rubies;  but  if  known  only  to  a  few  people,  the  multi¬ 
tudes  may  famish.  Bibles  are  to  be  multiplied  and  distributed. 
In  this,  Baptists  have  taken  an  honourable  part,  as  may  be  shown 
with  illustrations  from  England  alone. 

The  copyright  of  the  Authorised  \’ersion  was  vested  in  the 
King’s  Printer.  Booksellers  were  at  the  mercy  of  him,  and  of 
the  two  Universities,  to  obtain  any  Bibles  for  sale.  Yet  in  the 
Interregnum  there  were  unusual  opportunities  :  Henry  Hills,  who 
began  as  printer  to  the  army,  became  printer  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  So  this  London  Baptist  and  his  son  were  able  to  issue 
twenty-five  editions  of  the  Bible  within  a  generation,  paying  the 
King’s  Printer  and  Oxford  for  permission,  after  the  Restoration. 
Another  Baptist  continued  the  good  work,  starting  in 
September  1668. 

“  Mr.  Guy,  being  out  of  his  Apprenticeship,  set  up  his 
Trade,  in  the  little  Corner- Blouse  betwixt  Cornhill  and  Lombard 
Street,  with  a  Stock  of  about  two  hundred  Pounds.  At  which 
Time,  the  English  Bibles  printed  in  this  Kingdom  being  very  bad, 
both  in  the  letter  and  Paper,  occasioned  divers  of  the  Booksellers 
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of  this  City  to  encourage  the  Printing  thereof  in  Holland,  with 
curious  Types,  and  fine  Paper;  and  imported  vast  numbers  of 
the  same,  to  their  no  small  advantage.  Mr.  Guy,  soon  coming 
acquainted  with  this  profitable  Commerce,  became  a  large  Dealer 
therein.  .  .  .  Our  Founder  contracted  with  the  University  of 
Oxford,  for  their  privilege  to  print  Bibles ;  and  having  furnished 
himself  with  Types  from  Holland,  carried  on  a  very  great  Trade 
in  Bibles  for  divers  years,  to  his  very  great  advantage.”  Thomas 
Guy  thus  won  the  first  of  his  three  fortunes,  with  which  he 
endowed  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  close  by  his  home  in  Maze  Pond, 
and  Christ’s  Hospital  in  the  city ;  then  established  Guy’s  Hospital, 
which  in  two  senses  is  founded  on  the  Bible. 

Another  conspicuous  leader  was  Joseph  Hughes  of  Battersea. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  Naval  and  Military  Bible 
Society,  taking  up  the  plan  of  the  Commonwealth  to  provide  a 
Bible  or  extracts  to  every  combatant.  Otherwise  the  S.P.C.K. 
was  the  only  Society  which  had  tried  to  circulate  the  Bible,  and 
its  work  was  intermittent.  It  was  found  that  the  Welsh  were 
badly  supplied.  Vavasor  Powell  had  been  concerned  in  one 
Testament,  Henry  Hills  in  a  Bible,  his  assigns  in  two  more.  In 
1769  Thomas  Llewelyn,  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund,  promoted 
an  edition  of  20,000  without  apocrypha  or  prayer-book;  also  a 
Testament  ten  years  later.  In  17^  David  Jones,  pastor  of 
Pontypool,  printed  six  thousand  at  Trefecca  at  his  own  expense, 
with  notes  of  his  own;  and  the  example  was  followed  by  Titus 
Lewis  at  Carmarthen  in  1802.  But  the  supply  was  far  short  of 
the  demand.  A  pathetic  story  came  to  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  of  a  little  girl  unable  to  fimd  a  copy  anywhere.  Joseph 
Hughes  proposed  that  a  society  be  formed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  selling  Bibles,  under  cost.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  was  due  to  this  Baptist,  who  became  its  first  secretary. 
The  traditions  were  kept  up  by  Joseph  Harris,  Gomer  of 
Swansea,  and  by  John  Jenkins  of  Hengoed,  who  sold  in  parts. 
John  Williams,  Philologus,  of  Rhosllanerchrugog,  made  a  new 
version,  added  notes,  and  printed  at  Llynlleifiad ;  two  other 
editions  came  out  at  Carnarvon.  This  example  was  followed  in 
1894,  when  William  Edwards  of  Pontypool  issued  the  first  part 
of  another  version. 

Thus  Baptists  have  furthered  the  popular  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  as  translators,  annotators,  publishers,  booksellers,  founder 
of  a  Society  for  its  cheap  sale.  One  other  touch  was  added  by 
Spurgeon,  who  promoted  Colporteurs,  to  carry  stocks  of  Bibles 
and  other  books  to  villages  and  places  where  bookshops  were 
unknown.  In  all  such  enterprises,  many  more  examples  might 
be  drawn  from  America. 

The  editing  of  the  Bible  was  for  centuries  neglected,  and 
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was  a  most  mechanical  reproduction.  Doubtless  reverence  and 
conservatism  were  reinforced  by  legal  restraint.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  unnatural  that  an  order  of  books  which  is  1,600  years  old,  a 
selection  which  is  400  years  old,  a  style  of  printing  which  exalts 
sentences  into  paragraphs,  numbers  them,  and  places  in  narrow 
double  columns,  should  have  a  monopoly. 

The  ice  of  centuries  was  broken  in  1877  by  an  edition  in 
paragraphs,  with  new  summaries  and  a  variety  of  fresh  helps 
to  study ;  three  of  the  four  revisers  were  Gotch  of  Bristol,  Davies 
of  Regent’s  Park,  Green  of  Rawdon.  A  Twentieth  Century 
Testament  showed  other  new  features.  Weymouth  not  only 
made  a  completely  new  version  of  the  Testament,  but  prefixed 
a  page  to  show  the  probable  order  of  time  in  which  the  books 
were  written.  Nine  years  ago,  T.  R.  Glover  helped  edit  a  Shorter 
Bible,  omitting  most  of  the  Jewish  laws,  duplicate  narratives 
in  the  Old  Testament,  while  retaining  every  passage  that  appeals 
specially  to  the  scholarly,  the  devout,  the  literary.  This  appeared 
in  size  and  style  of  an  ordinary  book,  without  headings,  numbers* 
references,  which  may  suit  students,  but  irritate  ordinary  readers 
(The  fact  that  it  costs  7/6,  while  the  Bible  Society  can  publish 
unabridged  at  1/0,  shows  the  great  service  rendered  by  the 
latter.)  Even  more  helpful  for  the  young  is  the  Children’s  Bible, 
by  the  same  editor ;  this  selection  begins  with  the  most  interesting 
and  important  stories  about  and  by  Jesus;  only  afterwards  come 
stories  told  to  Him  when  a  boy.  There  is  much  more  to  be 
done  yet  in  the  translation,  selection,  arrangement  and  general 
editing  of  the  Bible;  Baptists  may  well  continue  to  keep  in  the 
van,  especially  for  day-schools  and  Sunday-schools. 

What  else  have  they  done  with  it?  The  Bible  has  been 
turned  to  its  intended  use,  presenting  it  to  nations  as  a  most 
valuable  guide,  first  to  Christ,  then  to  an  understanding  of  His 
will.  Many  tribes  have  been  taught  to  prize  it,  to  study  it,  to 
better  the  translations  for  their  own  people,  to  print  it,  to  buy  it, 
to  circulate  it  more  widely,  to  use  it  for  the  nurture  of  their  life. 

One  thing  at  least  remains,  in  which  Baptists  hardly 
claim  to  have  done  anything  important.  The  teaching  of  the 
Bible  is  wide  as  well  as  deep,  yet  on  many  live  important 
questions  we  do  not  try  to  understand  and  apply  it.  Consider 
some  ancient  and  constant  problems,  like  lending,  fighting. 

Usury  was  denounced,  as  it  might  well  be  at  48%  a  year, 
often  exacted  by  Roman  capitalists;  yet  our  Lord  contemplated 
a  servant  opening  a  deposit  account  at  interest  with  a  banker. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  great  attention  was  given  to  this  problem; 
a  plain  law  was  stated  as  Christian,  with  all  manner  of  exceptions 
and  evasions.  The  Reformation  threw  all  overboard,  and  ignored 
the  subject.  Ought  we  not  to  try  to  understand  what  is  really 
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Christlike?  Ought  a  man  to  start  a  fellow  church  member  in 
business  with  a  free  loan,  trusting  his  honesty  and  ability,  ready 
to  bear  a  total  loss?  and  where  should  he  draw  the  line? 

We  have  our  railways  built  at  great  cost,  whose  owners 
have  borrowed  large  sums  on  which  they  can  barely  pay  the 
interest :  directors  and  managers  paid  heavily  to  conduct  their 
business  cannot  earn  much  for  the  owners :  other  workers  with 
far  lower  wages  ask  for  such  rates  as  will  leave  the  owners 
nothing,  will  leave  the  creditors  little  or  nothing.  What  Christian 
principles  are  involved?  It  is  absurd  to  ask  ministers  to  solve 
such  problems ;  their  work  is  of  another  kind.  But  it  does  involve 
urging  Christians  who  are  expert  on  such  points  to  look  at  the 
problem  in  a  new  way;  to  set  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
trust  that  all  else  will  be  made  plain. 

From  property  pass  to  persons.  The  question  of  war  or 
pacifism  seems  eternal.  Neither  our  Lord  nor  Peter  told  a 
centurion  to  resign,  yet  both  taught  non-resistance.  The  early 
Church  was  clear ;  Christians  would  not  enlist,  converted  soldiers 
would  die  rather  than  fight.  When  Church  and  State  allied,  this 
uncompromising  attitude  was  abandoned.  No  serious  recent 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  tremendous  issue.  Commissions 
are  appointed  to  ask  about  improving  the  machinery  of  the 
Church;  bewildered  bishops  make  spasmodic  utterances.  But 
after  the  Great  War,  after  aggression  by  one  Christian  nation 
on  another,  after  civil  war  in  a  third,  no  commission  is  appointed 
to  think  on  this  perennial  question. 

Baptists  are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  others.  But  if 
we  ask  what  we  have  done  with  the  Bible,  we  cannot  say  that 
we  are  earnestly  trying  to  apply  its  principles  to  the  great 
difficulties  of  social  life.  What  we  are  doing  is  to  recognize 
that  such  problems  exist,  to  state  them,  to  gather  experts  and 
ask  for  guidance,  to  report  at  length  that  all  may  study. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


JOHN  KIPPAX  was  mentioned  at  our  annual  meeting 
as  possibly  concerned  with  the  early  story  of  Cloughfold.  The 
facts  about  him  were  published  three  years  ago  by  A.  G. 
Matthews  in  his  Calatny  Revised.  He  was  Curate  of  Newchurch 
in  Rossendale  1657,  Curate  of  Haslingden  1658,  ordained  deacon 
at  York  21  December  1662,  and  remained  at  Haslingden  till 
death ;  buried  at  Colne  27  December  1679.  Therefore  his  career 
is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  Rossendale  Baptists. 


Some  Baptist  Hymnists. 


PART  IV. 

MODERN  BAPTIST  HYMN  WRITERS. 

1.  Changes  and  a  Truer  Ideal. 

“ '  I  *IME  makes  ancient  good  uncouth.”  Phrases  natural  to 
1  our  forefathers  are  often  unreal  to  us.  Truth  endures. 
But  its  mode  of  expression  changes  with  the  passing  years.  As 
we  turn  to  hymns  by  modern  writers,  we  naturally  expect  to 
find  differences  both  in  matter  and  technique. 

Without  entering  into  lengthy  details,  we  may  take  it  that, 
generally,  these  conform,  more  nearly  than  old  ones  did,  to  the 
ideal  set  forth  by  Roundell  Palmer  in  his  Preface  to  The  Book 
of  Praise. 

A  good  hymn  should  have  simplicity,  freshness,  and  reality 
of  feeling;  a  consistent  elevation  of  tone,  and  a  rhythm 
easy  and  harmonious,  but  not  jingling  or  trivial.  Its 
language  may  be  homely,  but  should  not  be  slovenly  or  mean. 
Affectation  or  visible  artifice  is  worse  than  excess  of 
homeliness;  a  hymn  is  easily  spoiled  by  a  single  falsetto 
note.  Nor  will  the  most  exemplary  soundness  of  doctrine 
atone  for  doggerel,  or  redeem  from  failure  a  prosaic  didactic 
style. 

2.  Walter  J.  Mathams  and  William  H.  Parker. 

In  dealing  with  some  modem  Baptist  Hymnists,  the  author 
of  this  article  may  be  allowed  to  write  in  the  first  person,  for 
the  names  are  those  of  personal  friends;  the  first  four  of 
whom  have  “  moved  a  little  nearer  to  the  Master  of  all  music, 
to  the  Master  of  all  singing.” 

(a)  I  begin  with  Walter  John  Mathams,  bom  in  1853.  After 
training  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  he  was  henceforth  a  Baptist 
Minister  until,  in  1900,  he  entered  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
first  as  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  then  as  Minister  of  Churches. 
In  Preston,  Falkirk,  and  Wycliffe,  Birmingham  (his  three 
Baptist  charges),  his  memory  is  cherished  as  pastor  and  friend 
by  older  members.  My  friendship  with  him  commenced  during 
his  residence  in  Birmingham,  and  lasted  till  his  Home-call  in 
1931. 

A  preacher  of  exceptional  ability  and  force,  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  skill  as  a  poet  shown  in  his  volume.  The  Day  of 
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the  Golden  Chance.  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  recognised  his  gifts 
in  the  oft-quoted  poem  with  its  refrain, 

Latimer’s  light  shall  never  go  out, 

and  commissioned  the  author  to  write  another  that  appeared 
in  The  British  Weekly. 

But  Mathams  excelled  as  a  writer  of  hymns.  In  my 
judgment,  his  rank  among  the  best  of  modern  times.  In  his 
striking  personality,  strength  and  tenderness  were  combined ;  and 
these  characteristics  are  reflected  in  his  productions.  Compare 
the  stirring  strains  so  admired  by  John  Clifford  beginning. 


with 


God  is  with  us !  God  is  with  us ! 

So  our  brave  forefathers  sang, 

{B.C.H.  Rvd.  No.  408), 

Jesus,  Friend  of  little  children  (No.  767). 


Moreover,  his  was  a  truly  devout  spirit,  manifested  in 


I 


Christ  of  the  Upward  Way,  my  Guide  divine  (No.  420).* 

(fe)  Probably  the  children’s  hymn  most  popular  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  is 

Tell  me  the  stories  of  Jesus. 

It  is  found  in  numerous  collections  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  has  been  translated  into  various  languages.  In  part,  the 
popularity  is  due  to  the  tune  to  which  it  is  wedded.  In  the 
Centenary  Year  of  the  National  S.S.  Union  (1903)  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  tunes  for  certain  hymns  printed  in  a  booklet. 
At  my  request.  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  M.Doc.,  Organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  consented  to  adjudicate  upon  the  music.  I 
took  the  MSS.  of  selected  tunes  to  him  in  his  studio.  After 
playing  them  over,  he  went  through  this  piece  two  or  three 
times,  read  the  words,  and  said,  “  This  is  the  best.  A  fine 
hymn,  too.  In  a  few  years  both  will  be  sung  all  over  the 
kingdom.”  On  opening  the  sealed  envelope  attached  to  the  MS. 
the  composer  proved  to  be  F.  A.  Challinor,  M.Doc. 

The  author  of  the  hymn  was  William  Henry  Parker,  a 
Nottingham  man,  bom  there  in  1845,  and  died  there  in  1929; 
member  of  Chelsea  Street  Baptist  Church,  New  Basford,  where 
Rev.  W.  R.  Stevenson  ministered,  encouraging  him  in  his 
writing  of  verse.  Most  of  the  hymns  were  first  printed  in  sheets 

*  Verse  5,  last  line,  was  suggested  by  Thackeray’s  The  Newcotnes, 
where,  before  death,  the  Colonel  responded  Adsum.  Readers  interested 
in  the  subject  may  care  to  refer  to  other  hymns  by  Mr.  Mathams.  See 
P.  and  H.  for  School  and  Home,  Nos.  238,  253,  ^9,  321,  322  and  336. 
P.  and  H.  Nos.  1128  and  1270.  Sunday  School  Hymnary,  Nos.  386  and  473. 
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for  Sunday  School  Anniversaries.  The  N.S.S.U.  acquired  them, 
and  fifteen  of  them  appear  in  The  S.S.  Hymnary.’^ 


and 


Children  know  but  little, 
Jesus,  I  so  often  need  Thee, 

Holy  Spirit,  hear  us. 


have  been  widely  used.  The  last  named  was  rapidly  written 
during  a  solemn  and  sacred  spiritual  experience.  Canon  Julian, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  finest 
hymn  yet  written  for  children  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Tell  me  the  stories  of  Jesus  (B.C.H.  Rvd.  No.  750), 


originated  thus,  according  to  the  account  given  me  by  the  author. 
On  returning  home  from  school  one  Sunday  afternoon,  he  sat 
in  his  summer-house  and,  recalling  the  oft-repeated  request  of 
his  young  scholars — “Teacher,  tell  us  another  story” — he  made 
his  first  draft  of  the  hymn.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
boys  and  girls  love  these  verses,  for  they  form  a  series  of  concrete 
word-pictures  in  varied  and  vivid  style,  enabling  young  singers 
to  realise  outstanding  events  in  our  Lord’s  life  from  Galilee 
to  Calvary. 

As  to  Mr.  Parker’s  personality,  quiet  in  demeanour,  kindly 
in  disposition,  always  trying  to  see  the  best  in  others,  he  was 
one  of  God’s  true  gentlemen,  respected  and  loved  by  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  It  was  my  privilege  to  unveil  a 
beautiful  Memorial  Window  in  the  chapel  where  for  so  many 
years  he  served  Christ  and  His  Church. 


3.  James  Seager  and  William  Carey,  Junior. 

(c)  In  College  days,  James  Seager  was  to  me  a  name,  and 
nothing  more.  He  was  known  only  as  a  Rawdonian,  at  that 
time  a  Baptist  preacher  whose  photograph  in  the  College  Common 
Room  showed  him  to  be  a  bearded  gentleman  of  impressive 
appearance.  But  in  1884,  upon  my  settling  at  Sale,  Cheshire, 
he  was  the  first  minister  who  called  on  me  bringing  brotherly 
good  wishes.  To  do  this  he  voluntarily  came  out  from  Salford, 
where  he  was  Pastor  of  George  Street  Chapel,  since  closed. 
That  fraternal  act  has  never  been  forgotten.  It  was  typical  of 
the  man. 

During  nearly  fifty  years  of  our  acquaintance  he  proved 
to  be  at  all  times  a  loyal  friend,  gracious  in  manner,  studious, 
thoughtful,  with  literary  tastes;  and,  withal,  a  lover  supremely 
of  Christ — God’s  word  made  flesh — and,  in  lesser  degree,  a  lover 
of  God’s  thoughts  manifested  in  His  wondrous  works  in  the 
realm  of  Nature. 

®  See  Index  II.,  under  author’s  name. 
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In  Seager’s  latter  years,  he  held  charges  at  Dorchester  and 
Hathem.  Our  last  meeting  was  in  Loughborough,  where  for 
months  he  was  an  invalid,  whose  sufferings  were  borne  with 
rare  patience.  He  had  mellowed.  To  be  in  his  presence  and 
hold  converse  with  him  was  a  benediction. 

One  interest  we  held  in  common  was  Hymnology,  on  which 
he  gave  several  week-evening  addresses  to  his  people.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  he  himself  should  be  a  hymnist. 
Of  his  compositions,  three  were  on  the  same  theme,  viz.  The 
Beatitudes.  Of  these,  one  is  in  the  S.S.H.,  No.  403m.  So 
frequently  was  it  in  demand  for  Church  and  Sunday  School 
services  that  it  had  to  be  reprinted  in  leaflet  form.  Each  verse 
is  a  response  after  the  minister  or  superintendent  has  read  the 
Lord’s  sentences  of  blessing  one  by  one.  These  Beatitudes  of 
our  divine  Master,  giving  the  portraiture  of  a  true  disciple, 
made  a  wonderful  appeal  to  James  Seager.  Indeed,  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  himself,  they  moulded  his  character,  for  he  lived  them. 

(d)  William  Carey,  junior,  and  I  were  fellow-students  and 
chums  at  Rawdon  College  in  the  early  eighties;  the  friendship 
there  begun  being  maintained  by  correspondence  during  his 
residence  in  India,  and  by  personal  intercourse  when  he  was  home  j 
on  furlough.  He  was  one  of  Rawdon’s  most  illustrious  sons.  | 
From  early  days,  and  right  through  his  life,  he  radiated  sunshine 
among  all  who  knew  him.  His  very  laugh  was  a  message  of 
good  cheer. 

Lest  our  personal  association  should  lead  to — what  some 
might  deem — an  over-estimate  of  his  character  and  gifts,  let  the  , 
tribute  of  Rev.  C.  E.  Wilson,  Joint  Secretary  of  the  B.M.S., 
be  here  quoted : 

He  was  one  of  the  notable,  outstanding  missionaries  of  i 
this  generation.  He  bore  with  grateful  loyalty  an  illustrious 
name,  not  without  adding  honour  to  it.  . .  .  He  was  equally  at 
home  and  successful  in  his  work  among  the  university  students 
in  Dacca  and  in  his  pastoral  superintendence  of  villages  of 
the  rice-beels  of  East  Bengal.  His  lasting  monuments  are 
in  Bengal,  in  the  fine  church  and  school  buildings  at  Barisal, 
which  he  erected,  and  for  which  he  himself  gathered  most 
of  the  funds;  in  his  contributions  to  Christian  literature  as 
a  hymn-writer,  editor  of  several  magazines,  his  Religious 
Survey  of  Bengal,  and  other  works. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  describes  him  as  j 

A  trusted  colleague  ...  a  most  lovable,  warm-hearted  | 
friend,  rebuking  all  tendency  to  sloth  or  depression  by  his  I 
own  prodigious  diligence.  Many  a  night  he  would  work  j 
at  his  desk  from  sunset  to  dawn  .  .  .  He  will  long  be  I 
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remembered  by  bis  children’s  hymns  in  the  Bengali  language 
and  in  English. 

Of  his  English  hymns  he  is  known  by, 

Jesus  loves  me!  Jesus  loves  me! 

Oh,  the  happy  chime! 

and 

Little  birds  on  lightest  wing. 

(Nos.  31  and  10  in  the  S.S.  Hymnary.) 

Dr.  G.  Hamilton  Archibald  frequently  had  the  former  of 
these  sung  at  his  Lecture-Conferences. 

Of  the  Bengali  hymns,  Carey’s  are  literal  translations 
skilfully  expressed  in  English.  Chief  among  them  is  that  of 
Krishna  Pal,  his  ancestor’s  first  convert. 

Dr.  Marshman’s  version, 

O  thou,  my  soul,  forget  no  more,® 

is  a  paraphrase  in  long  metre  form,  and  does  not  bring  out  the 
device  of  Bengali  hymnists  in  using  a  single  phrase  as  a  refrain. 
Carey  remedied  the  lack,  as  will  be  seen  from  verses  1  and  4, 
of  his  rendering. 

Introduction  to  each  verse, 

That  One  who  gave  up  His  own  life  sinners  to  redeem, 

(Refrain.) 

O  my  soul,  do  not  forget  Him. 

1  Forget  Him  no  more,  make  this  devotion’s  core, 

Jesus,  name  divine!  given  to  redeem, 

O  my  soul,  etc. 

o  «  «  « 

4  O’er  and  o’er  I  sing  of  Him  my  holy  King, 

Jesus’  name  will  bear  me  safely  o’er  the  stream. 

O  my  soul,  etc. 

In  this  form,  sung  to  a  haunting  native  melody,  the  hymn 
is  usually  taken  at  Communion  Services  in  Bengal. 

Others  of  his  Bengali  hymns  (published  by  The  N.S.S. 
Union,  57,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.4)  are — 

Endeavour  Band, 

Jesus  only,  none  beside, 

Now  go  home,  taking  Jesus, 

Sing  victory  to  Jesus, 

and  one  of  Dr.  W.  Y.  Fullerton’s  favourites, 

Show  me  Thy  face  at  the  dawn.  (See  Hymns  for  To-day,  No.  115.) 
The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was  bom  in  1861  at 
Wolverhampton,  where  his  father.  Rev.  J.  P.  Carey,  was 
minister ;  his  great-grandfather  being  William  Carey,  of 
Serampore,  and  his  younger  brother.  Rev.  S.  Pearce  Carey, 
«  See  B.C.H.  Rvd.  No.  155. 
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biographer  of  his  ancestor.  In  1885  William  Carey  junior  went 
to  India  under  the  B.M.S.  and  laboured  there  till  1935,  when 
he  was  called  to  higher  service. 

Two  author- friends  of  mine  still  with  us  are — 

4.  F.  A.  Jackson  and  F.  Goij)smith  French. 

Both  are  true  poets,  (e)  Frederick  Arthur  Jackson  is 
a  Yorkshireman,  whose  boyhood  was  spent  in  Bingley,  and  the 
air  of  the  moorlands  can  be  felt  in  most  of  his  verse.  His 
volume,  Jtist  Beyond,  received  most  favourable  reviews  in 
literary  and  other  Papers.  The  Daily  News  notice  of  the  book 
has  these  sentences : 

In  the  make-up  of  his  lyrics  there  is  scarcely  a  fault  to 

be  found.  The  diction  is  choice  and  chaste,  the  style  is 

graceful,  and  the  rhythm  regular  and  smooth. 

The  spirit  of  poetry  breathes  in  his  prose.  Devotional 
articles  contributed  to  religious  journals  have  been  issued  in 
volume  form.  These  evidence  originality  of  thought,  and  are 
suggestive  and  helpful,  all  being  written  with  distinction  of  style. 

As  a  hymnist,  Mr.  Jackson  is  represented  in  the  B.C.H. 
(Rvd.)  by  a  new  Baptismal  hymn — 

Master  we  Thy  footsteps  follow  (No.  484). 
an  Empire  hymn  found  in  several  other  books — 

Where  the  flag  of  Britain  flies  (No.  70S), 
and  one  for  the  dedication  of  an  infant — 

Father,  now  we  thank  Thee  (No.  707). 

The  latter  two  also  appear  in  the  5'.5'.  Hymnary  with 

There  is  a  book  that  comes  to  me  (No.  304). 

Join  we  all  in  gladsome  singing  (No.  363). 

and 

Fight  for  the  right,  boys  (No.  384). 

His  skilled  help  has  been  given  by  contributing  lyrics  to 
Child  Songs,  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  and  to  various  Cantatas;  and  in 
The  Ropeholders’  Hymn — 

Down  the  mine  for  buried  treasure  (Hymns  for  To-day,  No.  108). 

Trained  at  Spurgeon’s  College,  Mr.  Jackson  has  exercised 
useful  ministries  in  the  North  and  the  Midlands,  now  being 
settled  in  Campden,  Glos. 

(/)  Frederic  (joldsmith  French,  bom  in  London,  1867, 
passed  through  a  theological  course  at  Midland  College  and 
Nottingham  University;  and,  after  three  years’  oversight  of 
the  Church  in  Chatteris,  settled  at  High  Road,  Lee,  Kent,  in 
1894,  where  he  still  ministers  to  an  attached  and  appreciative 
congreg^ation. 
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He  is  a  born  student,  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  reading, 
a  thinker  whose  preaching  is  teaching,  and  a  writer  of  cultured 
literary  power,  displayed  in  his  books  on  Thomas  a-Kempis,  and 
An  Introduction  to  Mysticism.  His  fine  hymn  on  The  Teachers’ 
Plea  has  been  frequently  reprinted  since  its  publication  in  the 

Hymnary  (1905),  repeated  in  the  B.C.H.  {Rvd.),  No.  390 — 

Lord  of  the  reapers,  hear  our  lowly  pleading. 

Of  many  hymns  printed  but  not  published  the  following 
on  a  present  Christ  will  show  my  friend’s  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  poet. 

Beyond  the  mountains  gaunt  and  grey. 

Beyond  a  stretch  of  tideless  sea. 

There  lies  a  country  far  away, 

More  dear  than  many  lands  to  me : 

For  there,  within  a  lowly  town. 

Grew  one  who  is  my  Lord  and  King, 

Who  came  to  neither  court  nor  crown, 

Save  those  which  marked  His  suffering. 

In  love  He  learned  life’s  common  ways. 

With  all  its  peril  and  its  pain; 

He  filled  His  long  and  patient  days 
With  toil  for  my  eternal  gain ; 

For  me  He  sought  the  silent  hill. 

As  for  some  starlit  house  of  prayer. 

In  whose  deep  stillness  God’s  good  will 
Might  reach  His  heart  in  accents  rare. 

For  me  He  conquered  as  He  prayed, 

With  sure  unshaken  deathless  faith; 

For  me  in  robes  of  scorn  arrayed, 

He  came  at  last  to  shameful  death : 

And  yet  I  wrong  Him  if  I  dream, 

That  far  away  or  long  ago 

Alone,  He  wrought  the  work  supreme, 

Which  in  my  heart  of  faith  I  know. 

For  even  in  this  city  grey. 

In  any  sad  and  squalid  street, 

Who  knows  the  living  Christ  to-day 
The  present  Christ  may  surely  meet : 

Though  I  am  glad  for  that  far  land. 

Wherein  He  came  and  lived  and  died; 

In  this  my  home.  He  takes  my  hand, 

And  walks  for  ever  at  my  side.  Amen. 

5.  Two  Women  Hymnists. 

{g)  Among  present-day  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  Alice 
Muriel  Pullen  takes  a  place  of  honour.  She  comes  of  good 
Baptist  stock  as  the  daughter  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Pullen,  of  Spezia, 
Italy,  and  niece  of  Rev.  Edgar  R.  Pullen,  for  forty  years 
minister  of  Shirley,  Southampton.  She  engaged  in  Christian 
educational  work  with  the  sisters  Doris  and  Muriel  Lester  at 
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Children’s  House  in  Bow,  and  since  has  lectured  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  besides  devoting  herself  to  writing. 

In  School  Worship  two  of  her  hymns  are — 

At  work  beside  His  father’s  bench  (No.  46), 
and 

Praise  to  the  overcomers,  (No.  305), 
while  the  B.C.H.  (Rvd.)  has 

Thou  perfect  Hero-Knight  (No.  724). 

American  Editors  have  used  these  and  other  of  Miss 
Pullen’s  compositions,  including 

A  workman  in  a  village  home, 

For  man’s  unceasing  quest  for  God, 

and 

Hail  to  all  the  heroes. 

(h)  The  lady  who  adopts  the  pen-name  of  “  Doreen  Ireland,” 
known  especially  in  Baptist  missionary  circles  through  her  story, 
The  Spirit  of  W card  Hall^  and  by  other  writings,  comes  from  an 
old  Irish  family — a  fact  that  explains  her  nom-de-plume.  She 
was  baptised  in  Ryde  by  her  Minister,  Rev.  M.  Lister  Gaunt, 
and  was  an  earnest  worker  in  The  Girls’  Auxiliary.  Sonnets 
and  poems  written  by  her  have  appeared  in  different  magazines. 

Her  hymns. 


and 


Lord,  here  am  I, 


From  far  green  hills  of  Galilee, 
are  Nos.  32  and  42  in  Hymns  for  To-day. 
Briefer  notes  must  suffice  for 


6.  Other  Writers. 

(t)  William  Thomas  Adey,  Minister  at  Scarborough,  Ealing 
and  Kingsbridge,  in  1905  contributed  to  the  S.S.  Hymnary, 
There  is  room  for  little  children  (No.  107). 

(/)  Alfred  A.  Cole,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  ministered 
in  Walsall,  and  died  there  in  1893,  issued  a  book  of  hymns  from 
which  was  taken 

The  rippling  waves  played  o’er  the  sea  {S.S.H.  No.  212). 

(k)  William  E.  Cule,  Editor  to  the  B.M.S.  Carey  Press, 
writer  of  stories,  Sunday  School  teacher  and  Baptist  deacon, 
published  in  Hymns  for  To-day  two  hymns  of  distinction — 

Creator  Lord  of  life  and  light  (on  Prayer)  (No.  28), 
and 

The  morning’s  golden  glory  (No.  87). 

^Published  by  the  Carey  Press. 
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(/)  William  Young  Fullerton,  the  beloved  Home  Secretary 
of  the  was  born  in  1857,  and  passed  Home  in  1932, 

Evangelist,  preacher,  biographer  and  pastor,  he  wrote  hymns, 
three  of  which  are  in  Hymns  for  To-day — 

Hark  to  the  voices  of  the  earth  (No.  SS), 

We  name  the  name  of  Jesus  (No.  39), 

and  the  one  with  which  he  will  always  be  associated,  “  The 
Saviour  of  the  World,”  opening  with 

I  cannot  tell  why  He,  whom  angels  worship  (B.C.H.  Rvd.  No.  547). 

(m)  Joseph  Brown  Morgan,  Minister  of  Hallfield  Chapel, 
Bradford,  and  leader  in  the  Christian  Endeavour  Movement, 
was  Joint-Editor  of  The  C.  E.  Hymnal,  1896  edition.  For  this 
he  wrote  hymns,  five  of  which  are  repeated  in  the  revised  book 
issued  in  1933. 

Hark,  ’tis  the  clarion !  (No.  309.) 

O  Saviour  divine,  (No.  269.) 

Seasons  in  their  noiseless  courses,  (No.  62.) 

Sweetly  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  (No.  511.) 
and 

Up  with  your  hearts  in  a  song  of  rejoicing.  (No.  374.) 

(n)  Leonard  J.  Egerton  Smith,  born  in  1879,  student  at 
Spurgeon’s  College,  has  been  Pastor  in  Kettering,  Attercliffe, 
and  at  Bumham-on-Sea  since  1921.  He  is  author  of  one  of 
the  best  modern  hymns  for  young  people — 

For  all  the  love  that  from  our  earliest  days, 

I  written  for  Dr,  R.  Vaughan  Williams’  noble  tune,  “  Sine 
Nomine.”  See  B.C.H.  {Rvd.)  No.  711. 

(o)  One  other  lesser  known  but  equally  worthy  Hymnist 
is  John  Robert  Way,  a  Spurgeon’s  College  man,  who  has  been 
content  to  labour  in  small  churches,  and  is  now  at  Thorverton, 
Devon.  The  Devon  and  Cornwall  Association  recognised  his 
faithful  services  by  electing  him  as  President  in  1934.  A  modest 
man,  of  retiring  disposition,  only  a  few  of  his  friends  knew  of 
his  gift  for  hymn-writing.  One  of  these  put  me  in  touch  with 
him,  and  Mr.  Way  has  sent  to  me  several  of  his  compositions. 

One  hymn  for  the  Discipleship  Campaign  was  printed  in 
The  Baptist  Times,  with  its  opening  lines. 

Won  to  win  another 
For  the  Christ  who  died. 

Another,®  set  to  Henry  Smart’s  tune,  “  Pilgrims,”  was 

(welcomed  by  many  as  an  alternative  to  Faber’s  rather  hazy  and 
®  Published  in  New  Series,  No.  19. 
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sentimental,  “  Hark,  hark  my  soul !  ”  The  first  verse  deals  with 
Christ’s  birth — 

How  blest  the  night  when  angels  sang  the  story 
Of  Him  who  came  the  world’s  distress  to  bear, 

How  sweet  the  song — “To  God  be  highest  glory, 

Goodwill  to  men” — that  floated  down  the  air. 

Refrain. 

Jesus  the  Saviour,  come  and  adore. 

Bow  down  and  worship  Him 
The  King  for  evermore. 

But  verses  3  and  4  are  for  all  seasons — 

3  Soft  steals  the  music  through  the  burdened  ages. 

Weary  with  pain  and  heavy  with  unrest. 

Whispering  alike  to  peasants  and  to  sages 
Thoughts  of  the  life  in  Jesus  Christ  made  blest. — Refrain. 

4  Echo,  my  heart,  the  sweet  and  blessed  rapture. 

The  golden  tidings  ringing  from  above. 

Till  angel  anthems  all  my  feelings  capture 
With  the  glad  gospel  message  “  God  is  Love.” — Refrain. 

The  first  verse  of  another  of  Mr.  Way’s  hymns  shows  that 
he  is  able  to  interpret  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  youth — 

With  happy  hearts  and  gleeful  songs. 

We  join  the  ranks  of  God, 

To  march  along  the  sunlit  way 
The  Saints  of  old  have  trod; 

With  youthful  hope  we  wave  aloft 
Our  banners  to  the  sky. 

While  from  our  lips  ring  joyful  notes 
Of  praise  and  victory. 

Chorus. 

No  care  we  fear;  no  ill,  no  foe 
Can  bring  our  hearts  dismay. 

Because  in  all  the  path  we  go. 

Our  Captain  leads  the  way. 

(See  Neiv  Series,  No.  22.) 

Although  these  Notes  on  Modern  Baptist  Hymnists  are,  of 
necessity,  brief,  and  do  not  include  every  author  of  published 
verse,  yet  they  will  suffice  to  prove  that  among  Baptists  there 
are  still  found  those  whose  joy  is  to  sing  forth  the  honour  of 
the  Name  that  is  “  above  every  name,”  and  to  express  in  lyric 
verse  the  desires  and  intercessions  of  those  devout  souls  whose 
hope  and  trust  are  fixed  upon  that  (Jod  of  whom  they  can  say, 
"  The  Lord  ivill  command  His  lovingkindness  in  the  daytime, 
and  in  the  night  His  song  shall  be  with  me,  and  my  prayer 
unto  the  God  of  my  life.” 


CAREY  BONNER. 
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Two  Brothers’  Notes  of  Sermons 
preached  by  S.  A,  Tipple. 

{Concluded  from  page  360.) 

14th  September,  1902.  Text ;  Phil.  iii.  12 — “  But  I  follow 
after  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  appre¬ 
hended  of  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  verb  “  apprehend  ”  is  generally  used  as  equivalent  to 
“  understand,”  “  have  knowledge  of,”  or  else  “  to  suspect,” 

“  forebode.”  But  the  fundamental  root  idea  is  “  to  seize,”  “  lay 
hold  of  ” ;  and  this  primary  sense  is  still  retained  when  we  use 
the  word  to  express  the  arrest  of  a  prisoner.  No  better  word 
could  be  selected  to  express  the  change  wrought  in  Paul  at  his 
conversion.  He  was  laid  hold  upon,  grasped,  made  a  prisoner, 
by  the  power  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  Christ.  From  being  a 
rabid  persecutor  he  became  an  enthusiastic  advocate. 

But  he  felt  that  he  was  apprehended  for  some  purpose.  He 
was  seized  in  order  to  his  seizure  of  something.  And  he  made 
it  his  business  to  try  to  apprehend  that  for  which  he  was 
apprehended. 

“  I  press  toward  the  mark  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.”  His  supreme  aim  was  to  attain  unto  Christ. 

There  are  many  who  in  pursuit  of  certain  ends  have  to  stifle 
a  voice  calling  them  to  something  higher,  who  will  not  listen  to 
what  they  know  to  be  a  prompting  to  a  better  and  more  worthy 
ideal.  [They  are  overborne  by]  what  Wordsworth  calls  “  the 
weight  of  chance  desires.” 

Paul  was  one  of  those  who  aim  at  the  highest  and  whose 
whole  life  is  taken  up  in  the  pursuit — who  know  not 

“the  flies  of  latter  spring 
That  lay  their  eggs  and  sting.” 

Tennyson :  In  Memoriam  XLIX. 

...  As  Paracelsus,  for  example,  in  his  supreme  effort — 

“  I  go  to  prove  my  soul ! 

I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 

I  shall  arrive !  What  time,  what  circuit  first, 

I  ask  not ;  but  unless  God  send  his  hail 
Or  blinding  fireballs,  sleet  or  stifling  snow. 

In  some  time,  his  good  time,  I  shall  arrive ; 

He  guides  me  and  the  bird.  In  his  good  time.” 

Paul’s  happy  and  cheerful  nature  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
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his  one  supreme  end  was  to  attain  to  the  highest  he  could  con¬ 
ceive,  and  to  his  consciousness  that  this  aim  was  the  course 
destined  for  him — that  he  was  striving  for  that  which  he  was 
intended  by  God  to  be,  that  his  own  endeavour  and  his  Maker’s 
intentions  for  him  were  identical. 

The  highest  aims  are  the  most  certain  to  be  realised.  If 
we  are  doubtful  whether  we  shall  succeed  in  our  quest,  attain 
to  our  ideal,  let  us  elevate  our  goal,  refine  our  ideal,  and  so 
we  shall  make  failure  impossible.  The  higher  our  aim  the  more 
surely  it  is  in  accord  with  the  Infinite  Purpose. 

The  search  for  the  truest,  purest,  most  exalted,  is  the  only 
one  which  we  may  be  confident  will  be  realised.  Even  although 
we  ourselves  may  not  live  to  view  the  consummation,  we  shall 
have  done  our  part  and  helped  to  make  a  path  for  those  who 
come  after. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

5th  October,  1902.  Text :  Luke  xxiii.  34 — “  Father,  forgive 
them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

This,  the  first  recorded  utterance  of  Jesus  while  suspended 
upon  the  Cross,  is  a  saying  truly  characteristic  of  Him.  It  was 
His  habit  always  to  find  out  what  extenuating  or  palliating 
circumstances  there  were.  He  had  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  with  which  we  are  surrounded, 
and  so  was  always  ready  to  make  allowances. 

When  a  poor  woman  in  blind  affection  anointed  His  feet 
with  valuable  ointment  and  His  disciples  upbraided  her  for  the 
waste.  He  turned  and  rebuked  them :  “  She  hath  done  what  she 
could.  Though  the  devotion  might  have  been  shown  in  finer  and 
rarer  ways,  yet  she  in  ignorance  has  done  as  well  as  she  knows, 
and  I,  seeing  and  understanding,  accept  and  value  it  accordingly.” 

When  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  He  found  the  three 
whom  He  had  left  to  watch,  sleeping,  though  He  was  at  first 
distressed  that  at  such  a  time  they  should  seem  negligent,  yet 
he  immediately  added,  ”  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.” 

Sins  committed  in  ignorance  or  without  intention  were 
recognised  in  the  Mosaic  order,  and  for  these  trespass  offerings 
(as  they  were!  called)  were  offered,  distinct  from  the  sin  offering. 
The  Hebrew  word  implies  rather  an  impulsive,  unpremeditated 
act.  In  the  New  Testament  several  distinct  words  are  used  to 
express  sin — to  overshoot  the  mark,  to  miss  the  mark,  neglect 
a  duty,  perp>etrate  a  fault,  a  flaw. 

Even  when  Jesus  made  His  sweeping  outburst :  ”  Ye  are  of 
your  father  the  devil,  and  his  work  ye  do,”  He  was  recognising 
with  a  sigh  the  hampering  effects  of  heredity.  He  knew  how 
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the  crowd  around,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  truths  He  so 
patiently  endeavoured  to  impart,  had  been  brought  up  to  regard 
religion  as  a  matter  of  ceremonial.  He  knew  of  the  heavy 
incubus  of  ancestral  inheritance  filtering  [?]  their  minds  and 
numbing  their  faculties. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  we  have  an  undoubted  claim  on 
the  Divine  Sovereign  who  endowed  us  with  this  body  of  com¬ 
pound  and  conflicting  elements  and  placed  us  in  this  world  of 
turmoil  and  strife  and  pain  and  sorrow.  Jesus,  doubtless,  had 
some  feeling  of  this  when  He  said :  “  Father,  forgive  them ; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  fullest  allowance  will  be  made 
for  all  the  untoward  influences  and  the  various  encumbrances 
beyond  our  control,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  sometimes  when 
we  are  feeling,  perhaps  more  strongly  than  usual,  our  own 
demerit  and  gross  turpitude,  there  are  those  up  in  the  heavens 
who  are  wondering  that  with  all  our  frailty  and  hindrances  we 
should  have  fought  so  long  and  done  so  well. 
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There’s  a  wideness  in  God’s  mercy 
Like  the  wideness  of  the  sea ; 

There’s  a  kindness  in  His  justice 
Which  is  more  than  liberty. 

There  is  no  place  where  earth’s  sorrows 
Are  more  felt  than  up  in  heaven; 

There  is  no  place  where  earth’s  failings 
Have  such  kindly  judgment  given. 

For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measures  of  man’s  mind; 

And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind. 

F.  W.  Faber. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote :  “  One  person  I  have  to 
make  good — myself.  But  my  duty  to  my  neighbour  is  much 
more  nearly  expressed  by  saying  that  I  have  to  make  him  happy  ” 
— and  often  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  being  lenient  to 
his  faults. 

But,  applying  the  words  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  in  which 
Christ  used  them — “  they  knew  not  what  they  did.”  Had  those 
wicked  hands  not  nailed  Him  to  the  Cross  the  consummation  of 
His  life  would  have  been  wanting.  Where  would  have  been 
the  deep  and  lasting  influence,  and  above  all  the  great  redemptive 
power  of  His  name?  Verily  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 

All  evil  deeds  have  some  good  effects.  All  things  are  over¬ 
ruled  for  good.  God’s  puppets  are  we  all.  In  our  follies  and 
our  vices,  as  well  as  in  our  wise  and  brave  and  virtuous  deeds, 
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we  are  working  out  our  own  destinies,  working  out  the  Eternal 
Plan. 

It  is  a  universal  law  that  some  should  suffer  in  order  to 
the  saving  of  others.  Those  miserable  beings — God  pity  them ! 
— who  go  down  into  the  pit,  not  being  permitted  to  save  them¬ 
selves,  yet  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  others.  Some  serve 
as  a  warning  beacon,  some  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  life 
and  widen  experience.  .  .  . 

The  strong  animal  spirits  of  Robert  Burns,  which  made 
shipwreck  of  his  life,  serve,  as  someone  has  said,  to  make  a 
background.  .  .  . 

Yet  we  must  ever  strive  .  .  .  for  none  the  less  wicked  were 
the  hands  that  crucified  the  Redeemer,  though  an  inscrutable 
Providence  ordained  that  out  of  the  evil  good  should  come. 

*  *  *  * 

19th  October,  1902.  Text :  Matt.  xiii.  43 — “  Then  shall  the 
righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.” 

This  passage  occurs  in  one  of  the  recorded  parables  of 
Jesus  in  which  He  forecasts  the  history  of  the  seed  which  He 
and  His  disciples  would  cast  forth  in  the  world  upon  the  field 
of  men. 

Impression,  repression,  expression — the  order  of  experience 
passed  through  by  all  mental  and  moral  truths.  Before  a  man 
can  express  anything  of  worth  he  must  be  finely  impressed.  All 
truths,  aspirations,  reforming  ideas,  have  to  pass  through  a  time 
of  repressions;  and  when  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  have 
been  overcome,  then,  in  the  time  of  expression,  comes  their  full 
efflorescence. 

Self-expression,  our  raison  d’etre,  the  object  of  our  existence, 
what  we  were  bom  for.  In  Nature  around  us  self-expression  is 
the  aim  and  achievement  of  everything  that  is  alive. 

Here  and  there  are  men  who  dream  dreams.  One  has  a 
vision  of  a  healthier,  stronger,  purer  life;  another  sees  the  folly 
of  some  venerated  custom;  another  glimpses  a  hitherto  un¬ 
observed  truth  which  promises  to  revolutionize  certain  depart¬ 
ments  of  thought;  another  yearns  for  a  saner,  simpler,  more 
natural  manner  of  living.  But  how  many  of  these  fail  to  fully 
and  truly  express  themselves !  There  is  so  much  to  deter  them ; 
so  many  and  adverse  hindering  forces.  The  great  trend  of 
popular  opinion  presses  in  an  opposite  direction.  They  are  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  ditch  of  current  convention.  They  lack  the 
courage  to  assert  their  original  ideas.  Hindrances  to  self- 
expression.  Some  need  a  change  of  environment  before  they  can 
utter  their  hidden  thoughts.  Some  are  prevented  from  expressing 
themselves  by  the  character  and  tone  of  their  associates,  some 
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for  lack  of  a  sympathy  which  would  step  out  and  meet  them 
half  way.  Others  need  the  stimulus  of  some  great  crisis  or 
sudden  convulsion  to  call  forth  the  powers  within  them. 

“  He  that  hath  a  dream,”  said  the  Hebrew  seer,  ‘‘  let  him 
tell  a  dream.”  But  there  are  some  who  dream  dreams  and  are 
yet  unable  to  tell  them  forth,  who  are  impressed  and  have  not 
the  powers  requisite  for  expression.  Many  men  have  thoughts, 
fine,  deep,  honest  thoughts,  worthy  of  expression,  but  they  have 
not  the  words  in  which  to  express  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  whatever  is  pure  and  brave  and  true 
in  a  man’s  nature  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  light.  Some  of 
our  thoughts  and  ideals  seem  to  evade  expression  by  their  very 
fineness,  and  our  words  and  deeds  seem  too  coarse  to  reveal  them. 

Behind  a  man’s  conduct  is  the  something  of  which  his 
conduct  is  the  expression,  and  this  something — a  part  of  himself 
— can  be  only  imperfectly  expressed  and  therefore  is  finer  and 
braver  and  purer  than  his  best  and  bravest  deeds. 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  “work,”  must  sentence  pass, 

Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price; 

O’er  which,  from  level  stand. 

The  low  world  laid  its  hand. 

Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice. 

But  all,  the  world’s  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account; 

All  instincts  immature. 

All  purposes  unsure. 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man’s  amount. 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a  narrow  act. 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped; 

All  I  could  never  be. 

All,  men  ignored  in  me. 

This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

Browning  :  Rabbi  ben  Ezra. 

But  we  are  not  to  express  all  our  feelings.  We  must  repress 
our  base  passions,  our  frivolous  desires,  our  passing  whims  and 
fancies. 

Our  nature  is  like  a  tangled  forest  and  our  self  is  the  hama¬ 
dryad,  the  myth,  the  nymph  that  inhabits  it. 

If  it  be  true  in  the  world  of  art  that  the  most  important 
principle  is  to  know  what  to  leave  out,  so  in  the  matter  of  self- 
expression  is  careful  selection  and  due  elimination  of  the  utmost 
importance.  We  are  not  to  flaunt  our  animal  propensities,  the 
relics  of  the  ape  and  beast  from  which  we  are  evolved  and  whose 
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lingering  remains  cling  like  rotting  rags  tenaciously  to  us.  We 
are  to  select  the  man  in  us — the  individual  self. 

But  when  we  look  closely  we  find  that  there  are  no  hindrances 
to  self-expression  except  those  which  we  ourselves  originate. 
No  external  power  or  circumstance  can  have  effect  without  our 
consent.  Most  of  the  fancied  antagonistic  influences  are  the 
offspring  of  our  own  habits  of  thought  or  action,  a  habit  of 
indolence,  a  love  of  ease  and  comfort,  a  shrinking  from  danger, 
a  standing  aloof  from  conflict,  a  tendency  to  look  on  the  worst 
side  of  things. 

All  so-called  obstacles  are  really  aids  to  expression.  They 
are  tools,  just  as  much  as  brush  and  palette  are  the  tools  by 
means  of  which  an  artist  prepares  an  image  of  his  idea.  For 
it  is  by  standing  up  to,  battling  with  and  overcoming  them  that 
expression  is  most  truly  effected.  In  shaping  ourselves  to  meet 
the  difficulties,  and  in  responding  to  the  stimuli  that  induce  to 
action,  we  are  expressing  ourselves  in  the  best  and  most  enduring 
way. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

9th  November,  1902.  Text :  Acts  iv.  12 — “  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other;  for  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.” 

Peter,  having  offended  the  rulers  by  restoring  to  health  a 
paralytic  man  and  by  his  subsequent  address  to  the  people,  is 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrin  for  examination.  He  boldly  asserts 
that  the  miracle  was  wrought  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth,  whom  they  rejected  and  crucified,  and  that  by  the 
name  of  this  same  Jesus  only  must  they  be  saved. 

He  spoke  of  the  name  after  the  manner  of  his  time  and 
fellows.  In  olden  times  the  name  of  a  man,  especially  of  a 
notable  man,  was  usually  a  description,  representation  or  image, 
rather  than,  as  in  modern  times,  a  mere  title  or  appellation.  The 
name  implied  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  person  or  thing 
named,  and  so  came  to  have  a  certain  sacredness  and  intrinsic 
value.  (Cf.  ”  The  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee.” 
“  Some  trust  in  chariots  and  some  in  horses ;  but  we  will 
remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.”  “  The  name  of  the 
Lord  is  a  strong  tower.”) 

Hence  the  habit,  common  to  the  Jews,  of  avoiding  as  far  as 
possible  the  utterance  of  the  sacred  names,  and  hence  a  Jew 
before  writing  the  title  of  Deity  would  carefully  wipe  his  pen, 
and  even  then  would  take  care  to  omit  some  of  the  letters. 

Many  things  which  help  to  holiness  or  wholeness.  The 
innocent  prattle  of  a  child  has  often  acted  in  a  marvellous 
manner  in  clearing  the  crust  of  grime  from  off  a  mind  weary  with 
toil  or  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  failure,  saving  it  from  disease 
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or  despair.  The  thrills  of  emotion  when,  at  times,  we  come 
into  close  touch  with  Nature.  From  a  French  writer ;  “  It  was 
only  a  drummer-boy  beating  a  tattoo  in  the  street,  but  the  action 
was  so  well  done,  the  time  so  perfectly  kept,  and  the  lad’s  heart 
was  so  evidently  in  his  work,  that  at  the  sound  my  spirit  revived, 
and  I  took  comfort  at  the  thought  of  the  ideal  being  so  near 
that  in  a  humble  task  like  this  it  can  be  realized  that  a  mere 
boy  can  do  his  work  perfectly.” 

But  these  momentary  effects — beneficent  events  and  divine 
benedictions  though  they  be — are  but  temporary  salvations. 

When  Peter  said,  “  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven 
whereby  ye  must  be  saved,”  he  spoke  from  his  own  experience; 
but  there  were  a  great  many  things  under  heaven  of  which  he 
was  ignorant.  His  sphere  of  knowledge  was  limited  to  the  little 
country  of  Syria,  and  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  great 
world  outside. 

May  there  not  have  been  here  and  there,  at  one  time  and 
another,  men,  inspired  of  God,  of  saving  power,  saviours  under 
the  one  Lord,  to  whom  men  turned,  and  not  in  vain,  for  guidance 
and  comfort  and  upward  leading,  in  India,  say,  or  in  Greece? 
Yes,  there  were  indeed  such.  But  Peter  was  not  formulating  a 
doctrine  or  dogma  about  Christ;  he  was  simply  speaking  out 
of  his  own  experience  what  he  himself  had  found  to  be  true. 

Salvation  means  saving  from  something  that  should  not  be 
for  something  that  should  be. 

Some  men  seem  not  to  be  tempted  into  gross  sins;  their 
lives  are  well-ordered,  their  passions  are  neither  strong  nor 
unruly;  they  require  rather  education  and  cultivation.  An 
orthodox  divine  said  of  Dr.  Channing,  the  American  Unitarian, 
that  his  life  and  character  were  so  pure  that  he  was  cut  off 
from  the  highest  privilege — that  of  salvation. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  only  in  the 
name  of  Christ  can  men  be  saved ;  for  in  Him  alone  do  we  find 
.  .  .  and  it  is  only  as  we  learn  His  secret  and  live  His  life  that 
we  can  obtain  full  salvation. 

Some  men  will  say,  “  Why  do  you  make  so  much  fuss  about 
men’s  souls?  You  forget  that  you  are  but  a  tiny  ephemeral  speck 
on  a  tiny  planet,  and  whether  your  soul  be  saved  or  lost,  the 
universe  is  neither  better  nor  worse  for  it.”  But  a  man’s  first 
business  is  with  himself,  whatever  his  relative  importance  in  the 
outer  cosmos.  His  own  existence  is  the  basic  cosmic  fact  in 
his  consciousness,  and  in  seeking  his  own  salvation  he  is  not  only 
above  the  charge  of  egotism,  but  is,  in  fact,  fulfilling  his  primary 
and  supreme  duty. 

The  secret  of  Christ’s  life  and  his  importance  to  men  lies  not 
in  any  question  as  to  his  rank  or  station,  or  in  the  occurrence 
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of  mysterious  dealings  by  Him  with  heaven  on  our  behalf,  but 
in  His  reception  and  conviction  of  the  threefold  conception  of 
Fatherhood,  Sonship  and  Brotherhood.  The  Fatherhood  of  God, 
the  all-pervading  Unity  behind  all  seeming  diversity  .  .  .  the 
Sonship  of  Man,  and  his  consequent  exalted  possibilities  .  .  . 
and,  arising  from  this,  the  essential  Brotherhood  of  Man.  .  .  . 
These  three  relationships  He  portrayed  in  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son — the  first  in  the  father,  the  second  in  the  prodigal, 
who  was  yet  a  son,  and  on  his  repentant  return  was  treated  as 
such,  and  the  last  in  the  ugly  character  of  the  elder  brother, 
depicted  and  condemned,  thereby  implying  the  real  brotherhood. 

“  Whereby  we  must  be  saved.” 

“  I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all.” 

*  *  *  * 

11th  January,  1903.  Text:  Matt.  vi.  27 — “Which  of  you 
by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature?” 

This  is  the  translator’s  version  of  what  Matthew  records 
as  having  been  uttered  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  midst  of  His 
instructions  to  His  disciples  not  to  be  anxious  about  the  things 
which  concerned  their  bodily  life,  what  they  should  eat  and  drink, 
and  what  raiment  they  should  wear. 

The  teaching  not  to  be  strictly  followed  in  our  own  time. 
It  was  given  in  an  eastern  country  long  ago  and  under  very 
special  conditions.  Swept  along  in  the  strong  emotions  of  that 
eventful  time,  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  new  religion,  and  burning  with  zeal  to  extend  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  was  it  strange  that  He  should  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  care  for  the  things  of  the  flesh?  that  He  should  trust  the 
Father  for  whom  they  were  working  to  supply  all  their  needs, 
and,  secure  in  that  faith,  seek  to  free  Himself  and  His  disciples 
from  distracting  cares? 

Few  who  have  read  carefully  can  have  failed  to  ask  what 
relevancy  the  question  in  this  form  can  have  to  the  argument. 
For  who,  excepting  a  child,  is  anxious  to  increase  his  stature, 
and  that  by  a  cubit — something  over  a  foot  and  a  half — which 
would  make  a  man  of  average  height  a  giant?  If  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  be  correct,  would  it  not  have  been  less  ludicrous 
and  more  forcible  to  have  said  an  inch,  or  a  hairsbreadth?  But 
the  translators  have  erred  here.  The  last  word,  in  the  Greek, 
signifies  adultness,  full  age,  referring  to  period  of  growth,  tern 
of  life,  and  is  used  only  secondarily  to  imply  measures  of 
length.  The  expression  “  cubit  of  time  ”  sounds  strangely  to 
our  ears;  but  the  application  of  measures  of  length  to  periods 
of  time  was  formerly  not  uncommon,  and,  indeed,  a  similar 
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expression  occurs  in  one  of  the  Greek  poets.  Even  to  this  day 
we  speak  of  a  span  of  life. 

The  text  should  read  "...  can  add  a  day,  an  hour,  to  the 
limit  of  his  existence;  can  lengthen  by  a  minute,  even,  the  pre¬ 
determined  period  of  his  sojourn  here.”  Jesus  evidently  believed 
our  lives  to  be  foreordained  by  a  power  which  human  effort  was 
powerless  to  affect.  So  the  Greeks  with  their  idea  of  the  Fates 
spinning  the  web  of  a  man’s  life  which  ceased  simultaneously 
with  the  breaking  of  the  thread. 

The  text  reminds  us  of  those  things  in  our  lives  which  are 
in  very  truth  predetermined  and  irrevocably  fixed. 

We  all  have  natural  tendencies  which  remain  with  us  to 
the  end  for  all  our  cark  and  care.  Inherited  traits. 

In  a  recent  estimate  of  James  Martineau  it  is  said  he 
“  came  of  a  fine  stock,  for  in  him  the  blood  of  the  French 
Huguenot  blended  with  the  blood  of  the  English  Puritan.  He 
owed  to  the  one  his  keen  and  delicate  intelligence,  the  elaborate 
elegance  of  his  style,  and  his  love  of  the  true  as  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Good;  and  to  the  other  his  severe  conscientiousness,  his 
ideal  of  freedom,  his  ethical  passion,  his  strenuous  obedience  to 
the  conscience  which  he  held  to  be  the  voice  of  God.”  (A.  M. 
Fairbairn  in  Contemporary  Review.) 

What  we  were  in  the  beginning  we  are  now  and  ever  must 
be.  We  may  grow  older,  wiser,  better,  but  essentially  we  are  the 
same.  A  man  may  change  his  opinions,  alter  his  habit  of  life, 
undergo  a  moral  revolution — such  as  what  we  call  a  religious 
conversion — but  it  is  the  same  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,  that  we 
knew  before.  Individual  characteristics  remain — an  innate 
vanity,  a  carping  spirit,  a  natural  cocksureness,  a  shallow  mental 
capacity,  prove  ineradicable  and  reveal  themselves  in  this  or  that 
speech  or  manner. 

We  say  we  have  outgrown  superstitions;  but  a  subtle  pre¬ 
cipitate  remains  of  whatever  we  at  any  time  received.  What  we 
are  now  we  would  not  be  exactly  were  it  not  for  that  experience 
of  long  ago,  the  discarded  belief,  the  superseded  faith. 

Men  differ  widely  in  temperament — the  hasty,  hot-blooded, 
impetuous  man;  the  phlegmatic  disposition. 

The  man  with  a  sensuous  nature  has  to  fight  many  tempta¬ 
tions  which  do  not  trouble  his  fellows. 

The  man  with  a  nervous,  self-conscious  nature  is  hampered 
cruelly  in  the  conflict,  and  in  a  sudden  crisis  is  liable  to  fall. 

One  man  cannot  be  what  another  is.  It  is  useless  for  the 
rough,  coarse  nature  to  try  to  enter  into  the  fine  conceptions  and 
visions  of  the  poet’s  mind. 

Vessels  of  wood,  and  vessels  of  silver. 

E.  J.  ROBERTS. 


Joseph  Kinghorn  and  His  Friends. 

OF  the  interesting  series  of  marble  tablets  that  line  the  walls 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich,  four  bear  the  name  of  Theobald, 
commemorating  a  family  very  closely  connected  with  the  church 
during  the  pastorate  of  Joseph  Kinghorn. 

John  Theobald  had  been  associated  with  the  General  Baptist 
Church  at  Great  Yarmouth.  He  settled  in  Norwich  and  became 
a  member  of  St.  Mary’s  in  1782.  Only  a  month  after  joining  the 
Church  he  was  nominated  as  a  "  proper  candidate  ”  for  the  office 
of  deacon,  but  he  was  not  elected,  the  successful  candidate  being 
Thomas  Hawkins,  who  held  office  till  his  death  fifty-nine  years 
later.  John  Theobald  died  in  1799,  but  at  least  three  of  his  five 
children,  Ann,  Sarah  and  Thomas,  had  a  connection  with  the 
church,  extending  beyond  Kinghorn’s  long  ministry.  Ann  and 
Sarah  were  baptised  by  Kinghorn  in  1794  and  both  remained 
in  membership  until  they  died  respectively  sixty-eight  and  sixty- 
one  years  after. 

Ann  became  the  wife  of  Jeremiah  Colman,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Colman.  For  many  years  they 
lived  at  Stoke  Mills,  about  five  miles  from  Norwich,  driving 
up  to  St.  Mary’s  with  a  horse  and  gig  which  they  stabled  at  the 
nearby  “  Woolpack  Inn.”  Jeremiah  Colman  was  a  deacon  of 
St.  Mary’s  for  nineteen  years.  In  1845  he  was  Sheriff  and,  in 
the  following  year.  Mayor  of  Norwich,  when  he  caused  some 
stir  by  refusing  to  nominate  an  Anglican  Chaplain,  stating 
bluntly,  “  The  Reverend  William  Brock  is  my  Chaplain.” 

Thomas  Theobald  was  a  textile  manufacturer  and  in  the 
course  of  his  business  visited  Germany  many  times,  sailing  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  used  to  buy  a  carriage  in  which  he  travelled 
to  Leipsic  to  buy  and  take  orders  at  the  Fair.  On  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  tour  he  sold  the  carriage  and  sailed  home.  Printed 
below  are  three  interesting  letters  written  by  Kinghorn  to 
Thomas  Theobald  when  he  was  in  Germany  in  1797. 

These  letters  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Basil  Cozens 
Hardy,  a  great-grandson  of  their  recipient,  and  are  printed  by 
his  permission.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  name  of 
Theobald  has  practically  disappeared  in  Norwich,  very  many 
prominent  citizens  trace  their  descent  from  the  marriage  of  John 
Theobald’s  daughters  and  granddaughters.  During  the  present 
century  his  descendants  have  supplied  to  Norwich  a  Mayor  and 
Mayoress,  a  Lord  Mayor,  two  Lady  Mayoresses,  and  two 
Sheriffs,  and  to  Norfolk  two  High  Sheriffs  and  a  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  while  the  first  Lord  Cozens  Hardy  was  his  great-grand- 
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son.  Several  of  his  descendants  are  still  active  members  of  the 
Churches  at  St.  Mary’s  and  Princes  Street. 

The  letters  mention  several  interesting  characters.  William 
Hawkins,  son  of  the  deacon  Thomas  Hawkins,  afterwards 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  and  entered  the  Baptist  ministry.  He 
held  a  pastorate  at  Derby,  where  he  used  to  take  students  for 
a  preliminary  course  of  study  before  they  entered  Stepney 
College.  One  of  these  was  William  Brock,  who  became  King- 
hom’s  successor.  Brock  spent  six  months  at  Derby  and  always 
acknowledged  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  help  and  guidance  he 
received  from  Rev.  William  Hawkins. 

Dr.  Enfield  was  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  the 
Octagon — always  an  intellectual  centre.  He  founded  a  select 
debating  club — the  “  Speculative  Society  " — of  which  Kinghorn 
was  a  member,  as  was  William  Taylor,  the  celebrated  man  of 
letters,  who  is  mentioned  here  as  giving  Kinghorn  lessons  in 
German.  He  later  taught  this  language  to  George  Borrow,  who 
devoted  a  chapter  of  Lavengro  to  describing  a  conversation  with 
him. 

Winterbotham  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  now 
meeting  in  George  Street  in  Plymouth,  and  had  suffered  four 
years’  imprisonment  for  using  seditious  language  in  two 
“  political  ”  sermons  preached  there. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Joseph  Kinghorn  as  an 
austere  and  solitary  man;  a  scholar  wedded  to  his  books;  a 
champion  of  Calvinist  conservatism;  a  saint  aloof  from  the 
world.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  meet  him  in  such  a  human  vein — 
pleading  the  cause  of  English  beauty,  up  to  any  mischief  Sally 
set  him  upon,  and  highly  diverted  at  a  young  member  of  his 
congregation  losing  6d.  at  cards. 

Joseph  Kinghorn  at  Norwich  to  Thomas  Theobald  at 
Leipsic,  5th  October,  1797 : 

“  I  am  glad  and  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence  that  you 
have  arrived  safe  in  Germany.  I  did  not  expect  your  passage 
would  have  been  so  rough — your  reflections  when  on  the  Tur¬ 
bulent  deep  were  very  proper  and  I  hope  accompanied  with 
additional  ones  of  resignation  and  hope  in  the  father  of  Mercies, 
had  it  been  his  will  that  you  should  have  terminated  your  life 
at  that  time. 

“  I  observed  your  remarks  on  foreigners  and  their  customs. 
You  act  thoroughly  on  the  maxim  that  every  man  is  to  be 
accounted  a  rogue  until  he  be  approved  honest.  I  fear  this  is 
too  necessary  abroad,  alas,  we  too  often  find  imposters  at  home, 
tho’  I  have,  I  own,  a  higher  idea  of  English  honour  in  trade, 
than  of  that  of  some  other  nations. 
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“  I  was  highly  diverted  at  your  playing  at  Cards  and  losing 
sixpence — not  that  I  like  cards — I  hate  them.  They  are  a  dead 
stop  on  rationality,  pleasantry  and  everything  else  that  is 
important.  But  your  situation  is  unavoidable  and  I  imagine  must 
be  tolerated  as  an  evil  that  cannot  be  cured.  But  at  home  in 
England  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  you  the  companion  of  the 
card  table. 

“  You  have  been  visiting  a  great  Mercht.  House — Does 
wealth  in  Germany  operate  more  in  happiness  than  here  in 
England  ? 

“  I  have  little  news  for  you — your  father  and  mother  are 
at  Yarmouth,  your  brother  and  sisters  all  desire  their  love  to 
you  and  impressed  it  on  me  in  a  manner  you  will  feel  tho’ 

I  cannot  describe.  Sally  and  Nancy  have  been  here.  They  have 
seen  part  of  the  above.  You  would  have  been  interested  indeed 
had  you  seen  us  reading  it.  Nancy  had  come  first  at  the  table  I 
and  I  was  sitting  at  the  side  with  a  vol.  of  Pooles  Synopsis 
before  me  seeing  what  was  said  and  considering  what  I  should 
say  (Wedy.  Night  Remarks),  and  Nancy  at  my  elbow  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  vol.  of  Neals  histy.  of  the  Puritans,  the 
conversation  naturally  turned  on  you  after  I  had  finished  and 
it  was  remarked  that  tho’  you  might  generally  know  all  our 
motions  and  probably  then  thought  we  were  making  preparations  . 
for  going  to  Meet*,  (half  past  6  o’clock)  yet  you  would  scarcely  | 
think  of  looking  for  us  3  where  we  were  then.  Old  Mrs. 
Barnard  desired  her  kind  love  to  you  by  the  first  letter  that  was 
written.  I  imagine  Norwich  news  is  all  of  importance  to  you. 

Mr.  Goodrum  is  better — Mr.  S.  Wilkin  very  ill — going  to  Bath  ! 
to-morrow — I  think  his  time  on  earth  very  short.  I  have  for 
the  present  taken  another  pupil,  Wm.  Hawkins.” 

*****  ] 

Joseph  Kinghorn  at  Norwich  to  Thomas  Theobald  at  j 

Hamburg,  November  20th,  1797  :  j 

“  As  to  the  state  of  things  here  I  can  say  little.  Trade  I  \ 

know  not,  you  will  hear  that  from  other  quarters,  but  I  doubt  , 

there  is  but  little.  As  to  other  things,  your  family  are  all  well  j 

— This  is  a  Capital  matter  for  your  comfort.  Death  has  been 
making  many  inroads  among  us.  Old  Mr.  Cubit  is  gone.  Mr.  , 

W.  Durant  who  is  a  relation  somehow  to  your  family  is  also  ^ 

departed.  Mr.  Cubit  the  Woolcomber  in  St.  Mary’s  is  dead ;  Mrs. 
Colby  a  relation  of  Mr.  Harper;  Mr.  Spilman  of  Yarmouth  is 
no  more;  and  Dr.  Enfield  after  the  short  illness  of  8  days  was  ] 

called  away,  aged  56 :  all  these  nearly  together.  The  last  I  i 

knew  the  best  and  I  esteemed  him  and  lament  him.  j 

“  Bro.  Wm.  goes  to  Lon**,  this  week.  And  there  is  some-  . 
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thing  said  about  you  of  a  dubious  nature — a  lady  wrote  to  your 
sister  Sally  last  week  and  sent  her  love  to  you  by  the  first 
letter!  So  take  care  lest  the  foreign  fair  take  too  much  posses¬ 
sion  of  your  heart — pray  leave  a  little  comer  for  a  fair  friend 
here  at  home — who  asks  nothing  and  therefore  is  the  more 
deserving — who  does  not  stipulate  for  love  in  return  but  merely 
sends  hers  to  you.  I  am  in  this  case  a  disinterested  pleader  for 
pining  beauty,  for  I  know  not  who  she  is.  And  the  more  earnest 
for  our  countrywoman  because  foreign  manners  are  more  apt 
to  steal  away  the  heart  by  admitting  actual  contact — kissing  is 
always  infectious  work  tho’  it  be  only  hands. 

“  I  am  learning  German.  Made  some  little  enquiry  about  the 
nature  of  the  language  from  Mr.  W.  Taylor  of  Livery  Street, 
who  ans^.  all  my  questions,  encouraged  my  design  and  was 
so  kind  as  to  offer  to  instruct  me  twice  a  week;  this  is  to  me 
a  great  thing. 

“  Yesterday  I  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Parsons  in  an  annual 
Sermon  for  the  Bapts.  fund — ‘  The  Scripture  saith  thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com.’  1  Tim.  5 ;  18. 
and  we  had  a  capital  collection. 

“  Respects  from  our  dinner  table — Mrs.  D.  and  Mr.  Y.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Joseph  Kinghorn  to  Thomas  Theobald,  January  6th,  1798. 

“  I  am  sorry  that  what  I  said  in  my  last  which  originated 
in  a  fact  and  was  not  a  mere  joke  upon  you,  seems  to  have 
excited  a  curiosity — a  surprise — perhaps  an  anxiety  beyond  what 
was  intended  or  wished.  You  will  easily  see  I  refer  to  my 
petition  in  behalf  of  English  beauty.  Your  sister  Sarah  bid  me 
tell  you  of  it  without  mentioning  names — I  promised  to  do  any 
piece  of  Mischief  she  set  me  upon,  and  thought  no  more  of  it — 
it  stmck  me  it  would  do  very  well  to  dress  a  little,  and  so  I  put 
it  in  the  form  you  see.  Ann  came  down  about  the  time,  I  read 
it  to  her — she  laughed,  the  letter  was  sent  and  no  more  was 
thought  of  it.  But  when  yours  came  it  surprised  me  and  rather 
vexed  me  that  I  had  for  so  foolish  a  thing  excited  any  anxiety 
in  your  mind.  'Tis  tme  as  you  suppose  I  wrote  it  in  a  giggle 
— you  laughed  when  you  wrote  about  it — ^yet  I  am  sure  by  your 
manner  it  operated  in  your  mind  more  than  I  wished.  I  believe 
Ann  will  explain  the  whole  on  the  other  side. 

“  Probably  you  know  Mr.  Winterbotham  is  now  in  Norwich. 
You  will  naturally  ask  what  kind  of  man  he  is — I  know  not 
how  to  give  you  an  idea  of  him — he  is  a  fat  MAN  with  a 
little  wife  whom  he  married  since  his  liberation.  He  has 
preached  for  me  and  preaches  again  on  Lord’s  day,  much  to 
general  satisfaction.”  C.  B.  JEWSON. 


Charles-Marie  de  Veil. 

OUR  studies  in  volume  V.  provoked  a  member  of  the  family, 
descended  from  a  younger  brother  of  Charles-Marie,  to 
take  up  the  family  history.  He  has  investigated  for  six  years, 
and  the  results  are  now  available  in  a  limited  edition  {Het 
Geslackt  de  Weille,  door  G.  J.  en  G.  A.  de  Weille :  Weesp,  near 
Amsterdam).  The  volume  is  produced  most  handsomely,  with 
illustrations,  abundance  of  documents,  all  located  on  the  plan 
we  ourselves  originated.  The  greater  part  of  our  researches  are 
translated,  with  due  acknowledgement.  A  few  corrections  have 
been  made,  and  as  the  pedigree  has  been  carried  back  to  1370, 
we  present  an  abstract  of  such  information  as  may  interest 
Baptist  readers. 

The  story  begins  in  a  district  which  for  similar  reasons  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  Europe  again — near  Barcelona.  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  employed  Jews  as  his  tax-gatherers, 
and  even  farmed  out  the  taxes  to  them,  so  that  they  became  as 
hated  as  the  “  publicans  ”  in  Palestine.  Civil  war  broke  out,  in 
which  our  Black  Prince  intervened,  for  John  of  Gaunt  had 
married  Pedro’s  daughter,  and  claimed  to  succeed  him.  When 
the  Portuguese  defeated  the  Castilians,  and  the  crown  fell  to  a 
child,  law  and  order  seemed  to  disappear.  The  populace  rose  on 
the  Jews,  and  massacres  took  place  everywhere  in  1391  A.D. 
Seville  saw  4,000  massacred ;  Cordova,  Jaen,  Toledo,  Valencia 
and  Palma  saw  similar  scenes.  On  August  5th,  the  feast  of 
Saint  Dominic  was  appropriately  celebrated  by  fifty  Castilians 
landing  at  Barcelona  and  slaying  a  hundred  Jews  that  day. 
Hundreds  fled  to  the  new  castle,  and  two  days  were  spent  in 
plundering  their  houses :  on  the  third  the  castle  was  stormed, 
and  three  hundred  more  were  slain.  The  crusaders  congratulated 
themselves  that  in  a  short  time  11,000  Jews  were  baptised.  This 
sort  of  conversion  enables  us  to  understand  how  the  Inquisition 
was  constantly  enquiring  into  the  real  faith  of  the  new  Christians, 
the  Marranos. 

Twenty  miles  west  of  Barcelona  is  the  town  of  Vails,  near 
the  port  of  Tarragona.  It  was  the  home  of  a  Jewish  family, 
from  which  one  son  took  a  third  alternative,  exile.  Jehuda  was 
just  of  age,  so  able  to  escape.  He  found -his  way  to  the  Rhine, 
where  he  became  known  from  his  home-town  as  Vail.  His  son 
Jacob  Weil  was  educated  by  a  famous  rabbi  of  Mainz,  Jacob 
Mdln,  who  died  in  1427 ;  that  ^^ear  Jacob  was  installed  rabbi  at 
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Sro’JttT  fou«h  «  Uta-  The 

his  full  name  and  tftles  were  Prolific,  and  famous: 

He  was  in  office  at  Undau; where 
bom;  also  at  Donauwirth-  knd  bl.  rTc  ^ 

Bavaria.  His  second  wife  wSo  A;  Jh  ?  S"  ^^bbi  in 
son  was  Moses  Asher  ha-Lew  wbn^  second 

became  a  rabbi  settled  at  niA^’  who  rnarned  Mmdelin  Cohen, 
son  took  a  name hil  ^is  second 

as  Senior  Feibusch  Levv^if  h  ^^ther,  and  was  known 
seem  to  have  been  pkS ’in  charge  ^ 

brother  Jeqil  Jacob  bS^  nrS  .  ^  .if^^^Sogue.  His  elder 
and  Feibusch  followed  thither-  bp  °tt  /y'^^Sogue  at  Metz, 
and  was  mentioned^n  the  importance 

died  in  1635.  master”;  there  he 

ennobled  in  Lorraine* and^btained^a**^^  t^  similar  name  was 
ground,  lion  ram^nt,  upper  ialf  ^ 

spelling  there  was  Veille^^A  somelbal’  ^he 

in  Bavaria  and  another  variant  ^ 

Angers  our  Charles-Marie  weSt  S  sS^ftP 

is  no  evidence  that  these  Christian  baptism.  There 

the  Spanish-German  Weils.  connected  with 

yeiI.’'H"^L^7and‘‘becSi"  ?rabk‘^bafVf  b" 

if  not  all  of  his  life  at  Met7  bp  ^  ®  he  spent  most 

Moreover,  there  was  another ’rahb;  n*  *'^bbi  in  charge, 

whom  we  confused  with  him.  Ou^DltiJ iniy^^har"^ 

be  d*  seven  years  l^er  a%?.&  '*  '”1 »''en 

buch  which  we  wrongly  attrihut^  entered  in  the  Memor- 
1637  had  a  wife  aS  tour  SStl  -  ^lavid  in 

1630  whose  Jewish  Mine  we  do  W  bom  in 

TheLms“r?latiMs'S"Ld%S'? 

sister,  were  two.  His  uncle  Mosps  T  p°™  ^‘‘^^bers  and 

'“'•!»«  had  set  his  son  JaS.  de^Si  ^^s  ndv"andT"“‘ 
a  rabbi;  this  cousin  died  at  Metz  in  1^1  Th!w  ,k  ^ 

Marie;  next  year  D^Silslfe ‘a^X^^ 
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name  Louis-Compiegne ;  in  1669  Jacob  was  baptised  at  Cleve, 
taking  the  name  Fredericus  Ragstatt  de  Weille ;  and  as  the  sister 
is  known  only  as  Louisa  de  Weille,  she  apparently  followed  suit. 
Abundant  information  about  the  family,  and  about  Frederick’s 
life  at  Qeve,  was  recorded  in  the  minute-book  of  the  church. 

Frederick  settled  in  Holland,  publishing  Christian  apolo¬ 
getics  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  before  Charles-Marie  left 
France.  His  Dutch  descendants  have  not  traced  any  intercourse 
of  the  French  brothers  with  the  Dutch,  then,  or  later.  Frederick 
married  a  Dutch  girl,  and  continued  to  publish  till  1702  at  the 
Hague,  Franeker  and  Dort,  besides  a  German  translation  at 
Anhalt.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  was  buried 
at  the  Hague. 

Mr.  Wilfred  S.  Samuel  has  continued  his  researches  in 
England  as  to  Charles-Marie  de  Veil,  who  became  a  Baptist 
minister.  Jean  Rou  dined  with  his  brother  Louis  and  wife — 
“  most  agreeably  witty  ”  in  London,  where  Charles-Marie  was 
a  fellow-guest.  Charles-Marie  married  Mercy  Gardiner  at 
St.  Marylebone  between  3  and  .S  August  1681.  Their  daughter 
was  christened  there,  as  Elizabeth  Anna,  some  years  later; 
evidently  her  father  was  then  dead,  and  probably  her  Baptist 
mother.  Her  uncle  Louis-Compiegne,  has  descendants  in 
Wiltshire,  who  possess  a  portrait  of  Hans  de  Veil,  the  usher  of 
Felstead  school  and  vicar  of  Saling. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR  has  been  acclimatised  in  the  j, 
British  Isles  for  fifty  years.  Its  central  ideas  have  been  to  enlist  ^ 
young  people  and  give  them  definite  work  for  Christ.  Naturally 
it  has  made  strong  appeal  to  Baptists.  Its  votaries  do  evangelistic  ^ 

work  at  home  and  abroad ;  they  sing,  they  take  holidays  together.  ^ 

Annual  conventions  have  been  held  in  forty-five  years.  ^ 
Presidents  have  come  from  seven  denominations,  and  include  one 
inter-denominational  lady.  The  story  is  well  told,  with  portraits, 
by  Benjamin  Reeve  (Endeavour  Union,  sixpence).  ^ 
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Review. 

None  Other  Gods,  by  W.  A.  Visser  ’T  Hooft,  D.Th. 
(Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  5/-  net). 

This  book  is  largely  “  a  tract  for  the  times  Its  author, 
Dr.  Visser  ’T  Hooft,  is  Dutch,  the  present  General  Secretary 
of  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation,  and,  as  such,  the 
successor  of  the  well-known  John  R.  Mott.  In  the  course  of 
his  duties  he  has  travelled  widely  and  come  into  intimate  contact 
with  people  of  many  lands,  particularly  of  the  younger  generation. 
He  is  therefore  specially  well-qualified  to  speak  about  religious 
conditions  to-day,  and  the  present  book  is  the  result. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  the  first 
dealing  with  “  the  basis  and  the  content  of  the  Christian  life  ”, 
and  the  second  with  its  relation  to  the  great  movements  that  are 
sweeping  over  the  world,  and  particularly  Europe,  to-day. 

The  treatment  in  the  first  part  suffers  from  the  fact  that  it 
embodies  “  lectures  and  articles  prepared  in  different  languages 
and  for  student-groups  of  different  countries  ”.  But  the  line 
of  thought  is  none  the  less  suggestive. 

Beginning  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  choice  of  guiding 
principles  of  some  sort  if  we  are  to  live  effectively  in  any  sense. 
Dr.  Hooft  goes  on  to  deal  with  “  The  Christian  Choice  ”  which 
is,  of  course,  Jesus  Christ.  He  points  out  that  there  have  been, 
and  are,  a  great  many  “  Jesus  Christs  ”,  according  as  writers 
of  different  schools  have  tried  to  harness  Him  to  their  own 
special  interests.  In  fact  this  is  one  of  the  striking  things  about 
Him,  that  people  of  very  divergent  views  are  eager  to  claim 
Him  as  theirs.  But  Christ  is  always  “  above  the  heads  of  His 
reporters  ”,  and  He  always  staggers  us  by  His  demands,  so  much 
so  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  Him  is  the  deep  imperative 
of  God,  and  the  real  question  is — if  we  take  Him  seriously  (which 
unfortunately  so  many  of  us  never  do) — “  Can  we  stand  the 
strain?”  To  live  the  Christian  life  is  no  mere  experience  of 
occasional  ecstatic  sensations,  but  an  honest  endeavour  to  live 
out  His  will  on  the  humdrum  levels  of  daily  existence,  and  for 
this  we  require  something  more  than  what  people  vaguely  speak 
of  as  religion  ”.  In  Christianity,  however,  we  have  more  than 
idealism;  we  have  a  Gospel,  and  we  can  come  into  contact  with 
Christ  through  His  word  and  through  prayer.  But  this  in  itself 
might  suggest  the  atomistic,  whereas  Christianity  embodies  itself 
in  a  community  life,  in  other  words  the  Church,  and,  though  in 
many  respects  the  Church  has  tragically  failed,  it  is  essential  to 
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the  work  of  the  Gospel  and  its  task  for  Christ  can  never  end 
until  life  in  all  directions  is  permeated  with  the  Christian  ideal. 

But  this  raises  at  once  a  deeper  issue — Is  Christianity  not 
already  a  spent  force?  Has  it  not  failed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  life,  especially  on  the  collective  side?  and  is  its  place  not 
being  filled — and  better  filled — by  other  movements  which  claim — 
and  undoubtedly  win — the  allegiance  of  youth  to-day? 

This  gives  us  in  some  ways  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  alarmed  at  the  wide-spread  slump 
in  Christian  values  to-day,  especially  on  the  Continent.  Not  only 
are  the  Churches  being  attacked  but  Christianity  itself  is  fighting 
for  its  life,  and  at  the  moment  no  one  can  foresee  the  issue. 
Dr.  Hooft  is  himself  especially  well-informed.  He  has  the  great 
advantage  (in  this  matter)  not  to  be  an  Englishman,  that  is  to 
say,  he  can  see  the  situation  more  intimately  than  we  can.  In 
addition,  he  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  new  mind  all  over 
Europe,  and  his  whole  discussion  is  therefore  based  on  wide  | 
and  accurate  knowledge.  It  is  clear  that  the  old  Christendom, 
and  the  old  Church  organization,  is  either  dead  or  on  the  point 
of  being  extinguished.  Something  new  must  take  its  place.  No 
man  can  say  what  it  will  be.  But  it  must  be  something  simpler 
and  honester  and  truer,  something  in  fact  more  harmonious  with 
the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  genius  of  essential  Christianity.  In 
this  matter  Baptists  can  view  the  passing  of  much  so-called 
Christianity  with  the  feelings  of  Amos  as  he  looked  at  the  [ 
“  religion  ”  of  Northern  Israel.  For  the  final  triumph  of  truth 
we  need  have  no  fears.  But  meantime  the  conflict  is  very  real, 
and  Dr.  Hooft  enables  us  to  see  it  better  and  understand  its 
issues  more  clearly.  ! 

Sooner  or  later  the  “  half-Gods  ”  go,  whether  they  are  wholly  ! 
pagan  or  tepidly  Christian,  and  then  it  is  that  Christ  comes  into 
His  own.  Meantime  we  must  be  patient  and  stedfast  and  true 
to  the  truth  He  gives  us,  for  as  Dr.  Hooft  says,  “  What  could 
be  greater  joy  than  to  know  that  one  is  enlisted  in  God’s  gracious 
work  of  giving  himself  to  man?” 

HENRY  COOK. 
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